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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  merit  of  Hobbes'  translation  of  Thucydldes  lies  princi- 
pally in  the  simplicity  and  force  of  the  language:  bearing  in 
that  respect  some  affinity  to  the  original.    Viewed  merely  as 
a  translation,  it  will  be  found  to  contun,  owing  partly  to  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  Greek  text  of  his  day,  partly  to  his  habi- 
tusl  disregard  of  minute  details  so  that  accuracy  were  attained 
in  essentials,  manifold  errors  and  omissions.     As  these  de- 
fects  disfigure  the  narrative,  and  sometimes  perplex  the  reader, 
it  hajB  been  considered  worth  while  to  attempt,  by  short  notes, 
something  towards  their  removal :- Without  however  affecting 
to  offer  a  translation  either  critically  correct  or  even  free  from 
many  errors.     In  the  performance  of  this  task  the  interpre- 
tations of  GoeUer,  Arnold,  Thirlwall  and  others,  have  been 
followed  wheresoever  they  were  available :  where  such  help 
iailed,  the  editor  had  to  rely  on  his  own  imperfect  resources. 
To  render  the  work  more  useful  to  the  English  reader  and 
those  not  deeply  versed  in  Grecian  history,  some  historical 
notes  have  been  added,  drawn  for  the  most  part  in  substance 
from  Mueller'^s  history  of  the  Dorians,  Hermann's  Grecian 

Antiquities,  Thirlwall's  history  of  Greece,  Niebuhr's  history 
VOL.  vui.  6 
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U  ADVERTISEMENT. 

of  Bome^  &c     Wheresoever  Aristotle  is  cited,  his  Politics 
will  be  understood  to  be  the  work  referred  to. 

Several  phrases  having  been  marked  by  Hobbes  himself 
with  square  brackets,  to  designate  them  as  interpolations,  the 
same  marks  have  been  added  for  the  same  purpose  to  other 
words  and  passages. 

Those  corrections  of  the  Grreek  text  by  Bekker  and  others 
only  have  been  noticed,  which  serve  to  explain  the  cause  of 
Hobbes'  departure  in  those  instances  from  the  right  interpre- 
tation. 

It  has  been  considered  useless  to  reprint  the  maps  belonging 
to  the  original  edition,  and  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Reader.  These  were  unavoidably  rude  and  imperfect,  and 
have  been  long  superseded  both  by  the  more  general  maps 
to  be  found  in  any  modem  Atlas,  and  th^  numerous  maps 
and  plans  which  have  been  published  of  late  years  for  the 
particular  illustration  of  this  history.  It  has  however  been 
thought  useful  to  append  Goeller's  map  of  the  siege  of  Syra- 
cuse, which  is  accessible  only  in  his  edition  of  the  text. 

E.G. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOUBABLE 

SIR    WILLIAM    CAVENDISH, 

KNIGHT  OP  THE  PATH,  BARON  OF  HARDWICK,  AND  EARL  OF 

DEVONSHIRE. 


Right  Honourable^  I  take  confidence  from  your 
Lordship's  goodness  in  the  very  entrance  of  this 
Epistle,  to  profess,  with  simplicity  and  according  to 
the  faith  I  owe  my  master  now  in  heaven,  that  it  is 
not  unto  yourself,  but  to  your  Lordship's  father  that 
I  dedicate  this  my  labour,  such  as  it  is.  For  neither 
am  I  at  liberty  to  make  choice  of  one  to  w*hom  I  may 
present  it  as  a  voluntary  oblation ;  being  bound  in 
duty  to  bring  it  in  as  an  account  to  him,  by  whose 
indulgence  I  had  both  the  time  and  ammunition  to 
perform  it.  Nor  if  such  obligation  were  removed, 
know  I  any  to  whom  I  ought  to  dedicate  it  rather. 
For  by  the  experience  of  many  years  I  had  the  honour 
to  serve  him,  I  know  this :  there  was  not  any,  who 
more  really,  and  less  for  glory's  sake  favoured  those 
that  studied  the  liberal  arts  liberally,  than  my  Lord 
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your  father  did ;  nor  in  whose  house  a  man  should 
less  need  the  university  than  in  his.  For  his  own 
study,  it  was  bestowed,  for  the  most  part,  in  that  kind 
of  learning  which  best  deserveth  the  pains  and  hours 
of  great  persons,  history  and  civil  knowledge :  and 
directed  not  to  the  ostentation  of  his  reading,  but  to 
the  government  of  his  life  and  the  public  good.  For 
he  read,  so  that  the  learning  he  took  in  by  study,  by 
judgment  he  digested,  and  converted  into  wisdom 
and  ability  to  benefit  his  country  :  to  which  also  he 
applied  himself  with  zeal,  but  such  as  took  no  fire 
either  from  faction  or  ambition.  And  as  he  was  a 
most  able  man,  for  soundness  of  advice  and  clear  ex- 
pression of  himself,  in  matters  of  difficulty  and  con- 
sequence, both  in  public  and  private :  so  also  was  h 
one  whom  no  man  was  able  either  to  draw  or  justle 
out  of  the  straight  path  of  justice.  Of  which  \  irt 
I  know  not  whether  he  deserved  more  by  his  severity 
in  imposing  it  (as  he  did  to  his  last  breath)  on  him- 
self, or  by  his  magnanimity  in  not  exacting  it  to  him- 
self from  others.  No  man  better  discerned  of  men : 
and  therefore  was  he  constant  in  his  friendships, 
because  he  regarded  not  the  fortune  nor  adherence^ 
but  the  men  ;  with  whom  also  he  conversed  with  an 
openness  of  heart  that  had  no  other  guard  than  his 
own  integrity  and  that  nil  conscirb.  To  his  equals 
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he  carried  himself  equally,  and  to  his  inferiors  fami- 
liarly; but  maintaining  his  respect  fully,  and  only 
with  the  native  splendour  of  his  worth.  In  sum,  he 
was  one  in  whom  might  plainly  be  perceived,  that 
honour  and  honesty  are  but  the  same  thing  in  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  persons.  To  him  therefore,  and  to 
the  memory  of  his  worth,  be  consecrated  this,  though 
unworthy,  offering. 

And  now,  imitating  in  this  civil  worship  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  the  gentiles ;  who,  when  they  dedi- 
cated any  thing  to  their  gods,  brought  and  presented 
the  same  to  their  images :  I  bring  and  present  this 
gift  of  mine,  the  history  of  thuctdides,  trans^ 
lated  into  English  with  much  more  diligence  than 
.egance,  to  your  Lordship ;  who  are  the  image  of 
your  father,  (for  never  was  a  man  more  exactly  copied 
c .    tH4n  he  in  you),  and  who  have  in  you  the  seeds 
of  his  virtues  already  springing  up:  humbly  intreating 
your  Lordship  to  esteem  it  amongst  the  goods  that 
descend  upon  you,  and  in  your  due  time  to  read  it. 
I  could  recommend  the  author  unto  you,  not  imper- 
tinently, for  that  he  had  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  kings ; 
but  I  choose  rather  to  recommend  him  for  his  writ- 
ings, as  having  in  them  profitable   instruction  for 
noblemen,  and  such  as  may  come  to  have  the  manag- 
ing of  great  and  weighty  actions.     For  I  may  confi- 
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and  profitable  histories  vrritten  since :  and  in  some  of  them 
there  be  inserted  very  wise  discourses,  both  of  manners  and 
policy.  Bat  being  discourses  inserted,  and  not  of  the  con- 
texture of  the  narration,  they  indeed  commend  the  knowledge 
of  the  ¥rriter,  but  not  the  history  itself:  the  nature  whereof 
is  merely  narrative.  In  others,  there  be  subtle  conjectures 
at  the  secret  aims  and  inward  cogitations  of  such  as  fall  under 
their  pen ;  which  is  also  none  of  the  least  virtues  in  a  history, 
where  conjecture  is  thoroughly  grounded,  not  forced  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  in  adorning  his  style,  or  manifesting 
his  subtlety  in  conjecturing.  But  these  conjectures  cannot 
often  be  certain,  unless  withal  so  evident,  that  the  narration 
itself  may  be  sufficient  to  suggest  the  same  also  to  the  reader. 
But  Thucydides  is  one,  who,  though  he  never  digress  to  read 
a  lecture,  moral  or  political,  upon  his  own  text,  nor  enter  into 
men's  hearts  further  than  the  acts  themselves  evidently  guide 
him :  is  yet  accounted  the  most  politic  historiographer  that 
ever  writ.  The  reason  whereof  I  take  to  be  this.  He 
fiUeth  his  narrations  with  that  choice  of  matter,  and  ordereth 
them  with  that  judgment,  and  with  such  perspicuity  and 
efficacy  expresseth  himself,  that,  as  Plutarch  saith,  he  maketh 
his  auditor  a  spectator.  For  he  setteth  his  reader  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  and  in  the  senate,  at  their  debating ; 
in  the  streets,  at  their  seditions ;  and  in  the  field,  at  their 
battles.  So  that  look  how  much  a  man  of  understanding 
might  have  added  to  his  experience,  if  he  had  then  lived  a 
beholder  of  their  proceedings,  and  familiar  with  the  men  and 
business  of  the  time :  so  much  ahnost  may  he  profit  now,  by 
attentive  reading  of  the  same  here  written.  He  may  from 
the  narrations  draw  out  lessons  to  himself,  and  of  himself  be 
able  to  trace  the  drifts  and  counsels  of  the  actors  to  their 
seat 

These  virtues  of  my  author  did  so  take  my  affection,  that 
they  begat  in  me  a  desire  to  communicate  him  further:  which 
was  the  first  occasion  that  moved  me  to  translate  him.  For 
it  is  an  error  we  easily  fall  into,  to  believe  that  whatsoever 
pleaseth  us,  will  be  in  like  manner  and  degree  acceptable  to 
all :  and  to  esteem  of  one  another's  judgment^  as  we  agree  in 
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the  likiDg  or  dislike  of  the  same  things.    And  in  this  error 
peradyenture  was  I,  when  I  thoaght,  that  as  many  of  the 
more  judicious  as  I  should  communicate  him  to>  would  affect 
him  Bs  mudi  as  I  myself  did*    I  considered  also,  that  he  was 
exceedingly  esteemed  of  the  Italians  and  French  in  their  own 
tongues :  notwithstanding  that  he  be  not  very  much  beholden 
for  it  to  his  interpreters.     Of  whom  (to  speak  no  more  than 
becomes  a  candidate  of  your  good  opinion  in  the  same  kind) 
I  may  say  this :  that  whereas  the  author  himself  so  carrieth 
with  him  his  own  light  throughout^  that  the  reader  may  con- 
tinually see  his  way  before  him,  and  by  that  which  goeth 
before  expect  what  is  to  follow ;  I  found  it  not  so  in  them. 
The  cause  whereof,  and  their  excuse,  may  be  this:  they 
followed  the  Latin  of  Laurentius  Valla,  which  was  not  with- 
out some  errors ;  and  he  a  Greek  copy  not  so  correct  as  now 
is  extant     Out  of  French  he  was  done  into  English  (for  I 
need  not  dissemble  to  have  seen  him  in  English)  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth :  but  so,  as  by  multiplication  of  error 
he  became  at  length  traduced,  rather  than  translated  into  our 
language.      Hereupon  I  resolved  to  take  him  immediately 
from  the  Greek,  according  to  the  edition  of  ^milius  Porta: 
not  refusing  or  neglecting  any  version,  comment,  or  other 
help  I  could  come  by.     Eiiowing  that  when  with  diligence 
and  leisure  I  should  have  done  it,  though  some  error  might 
renudn,  yet  they  would  be  errors  but  of  one  descent;  of  which 
nevertheless  I  can  discover  none,   and  hope  they  be   not 
many.     After  I  had  finished  It,  it  lay  long  by  me :  and  other 
reasons  taking  place,  my  desire  to  communicate  it  ceased. 

For  I  saw  that,  for  the  greatest  part,  men  came  to  the 
reading  of  history  with  an  affection  much  like  that  of  the 
people  in  Some :  who  came  to  the  spectacle  of  the  gladiators 
with  more  delight  to  behold  their  blood,  than  their  skill 
in  fencing.  For  they  be  far  more  in  number,  that  love  to 
read  of  great  armies,  bloody  battles,  and  many  thousands 
slain  at  once,  than  that  mind  the  art  by  which  the  affairs 
both  of  armies  and  cities  be  conducted  to  their  ends.  I 
observed  likewise,  that  there  were  not  many  whose  ears 
were  well  accustomed  to  the  names  of  the  places  they  shall 
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meet  with  in  this  histoiy ;  without  the  knowledge  whereof 
it  can  neither  patiently  be  read  over,  perfectly  understood, 
nor  easily  remembered:  especially  being  many,  as  here  it 
fidleth  out  Because  in  that  age  almost  every  city  both  in 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  two  main  scenes  of  this  war,  was  a 
distinct  commonwealth  by  itself,  and  a  party  in  the  quarreL 

Nevertheless  I  have  thought  ^ce,  that  the  former  of  these 
.considerations  ought  not  to  be  of  any  weight  at  ail,  to  him 
that  can  content  himself  with  the  few  and  better  sort  of 
readers :  who,  as  they  only  judge,  so  is  their  approbation 
only  considerable.  And  for  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
Ignorance  of  jJaces,  I  thought  it  not  so  insuperable,  but  that 
with  convenient  pictures  of  the  countries  it  might  be  removed. 
To  which  purpose,  I  saw  there  would  be  neoeaaary  eq)ecially 
two  :  a  general  map  of  Greece,  and  a  general  map  of  Sicily. 
The  latter  of  these  I  found  already  extant,  exactly  done  by 
Philip  Cluverius ;  which  I  have  caused  to  be  cut,  and  you 
have  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  book.  But  for  maps  of 
Greece,  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  I  could  light  on  none. 
For  neither  are  the  tables  of  Ptolomy,  and  descriptions  of 
those  that  follow  him,  acconmiodate  to  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides ;  and  therefore  few  of  the  places  by  him  mentioned, 
therein  described:  nor  are  those  that  be,  agreeing  always 
with  the  truth  of  history.  Wherefore  I  was  oonstrained 
to  draw  one  as  well  as  I  could  myself.  Which  to  do,  I 
was  to  rdy  for  the  main  figure  of  the  country  on  the  modem 
description  now  in  reputation:  and  in  that,  to  set  down 
those  places  especially  (as  many  as  the  volume  was  capable  of) 
which  occur  in  the  reading  of  this  author,  and  to  assign  them 
that  situation,  whidi,  by  travel  in  Strabo,  Pausanias,  Hero- 
dotus,  and  some  other  good  authors,  I  saw  belonged  unto 
them.  And  to  shew  you  that  I  have  not  played  the  mounte* 
bank  in  it,  putting  down  exactly  some  few  of  the  principal, 
and  the  rest  at  adventure,  without  care  and  witliout  reason,  I 
have  joined  with  the  map  an  index,  that  pointeth  to  the 
authors  which  will  justify  me  where  I  differ  from  others. 
With  these  maps,  and  those  few  brief  notes  in  the  margin 
upon  such  passages  as  I  thought  most  required  them,  I  sup* 
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posed  the  history  might  be  read  with  very  much  benefit  by 
all  men  of  good  judgment  and  education,  (for  whom  also  it 
was  intended  from  the  beginning  by  Thucydides),  and  have 
therefore  at  length  made  my  labour  public,  not  without 
hope  to  have  it  accepted.  Which  if  I  obtain,  though  no 
otherwise  than  in  virtue  of  the  author's  excellent  matter,  it  is 
sufficient. 
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THUCYDIDES. 


We  read  of  divers  men  that  bear  the  name  of  Thucydides. 
There  is  Thucydides  a  Pharsalian,  mentioned  in  the  eighth 
book  of  this  history ;  who  was  public  host  of  the  Athenians 
in  Pharsalus,  and  chancing  to  be  at  Athens  at  the  time  that 
the  government  of  the  four  hundred  began  to  go  down,  by 
his  interposition  and  persuasion  kept  asunder  the  factions 
then  arming  themselves,  that  they  fought  not  in  the  city  to 
the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  There  is  Thucydides  the  son 
of  Milesias,  an  Athenian,  of  the  town  of  Alope,  of  whom 
Plutarch  speaketh  in  the  life  of  Pericles ;  and  the  same,  in  all 
probability,  that  in  the  first  book  of  this  history  is  said  to 
have  had  the  charge  of  forty  galleys  sent  against  Samos, 
about  twenty-four  years  before  the  beginning  of  this  war. 
Another  Thucydides  the  son  of  Ariston,  an  Athenian  also, 
of  the  town  of  Acherdus,  was  a  poet ;  though  of  his  verses 
there  be  nothing  extant  But  Thucydides  the  writer  of  this 
history,  an  Athenian,  of  the  town  of  Halimus,  was  the  son 
of  Olorus  (or  Orolus)  and  Hegesypele.  His  father's  name  is 
commonly  written  Olorus,  though  in  the  inscription  on  his 
tomb  it  was  Orolus.  Howsoever  it  be  written,  it  is  the  same 
that  was  borne  by  divers  of  the  kings  of  Thrace ;  and  imposed 
on  him  with  respect  unto  his  descent  from  them.  So  that 
though  our  author  (as  Cicero  saith  of  him,  lib.  iL  De  Oratore,) 
had  never  written  an  history,  yet  had  not  his  name  not  been 
extant,  in  regard  of  his  honour  and  nobility.  And  not  only 
Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Cimon,  but  also  almost  all  others  that 
have  touched  this  point,  affirm  directly  that  he  was  descended 
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irom  theThracIan  kings :  adducing  this  for  proof,  that  he  was 
of  the  house  of  Miltiades,  that  famous  general  of  the  Athen- 
ians against  the  Persians  at  Marathon ;  which  they  also  prove 
by  this,  that  his  tomb  was  a  long  time  extant  amongst  the 
monuments  of  that  family.  For  near  unto  the  gates  of 
Athens,  called  Melitides,  there  was  a  place  named  Coela; 
and  in  it  the  monuments  called  Cimoniana,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Miltiades,  in  which  none  but  such  as  were  of  that 
family  might  be  buried.  And  amongst  those  was  the  monu- 
ment of  Thucydides;  with  this  inscription,  Thucydides 
Oroli  Halimusius.  Now  Miltiades  is  confessed  by  all,  to 
have  descended  from  Olorus  Idng  of  Thrace ;  whose  daughter 
another  Miltiades,  grandfather  to  this,  married  and  had  chil- 
dren by.  And  Miltiades,  that  won  the  memorable  victory  at 
Marathon,  was  heir  to  goodly  possessions  an^  cities  in  the 
Chersonnesus  of  Thrace;  over  which  also  he  reigned.  In 
Thrace  lay  also  the  possessions  of  Thucydides,  and  his  wealthy 
mines  of  gold :  as  he  himself  professeth  in  his  fourth  book. 
And  although  those  riches  might  come  to  him  by  a  wife  (as 

a  city  of  Thrace ;  yet  even  by  that  marriage  it  appeareth, 
that  his  affiiirs  had  a  relation  to  that  country,  and  that  his 
nobility  was  not  there  imknown.  But  in  what  degree  of 
kindred  Miltiades  and  he  approached  each  other,  is  not  any- 
where made  manifest  Some  also  have  conjectured  that  he 
was  of  the  house  of  the  Peisistratides :  the  ground  of  whose 
eonjeoture  hath  been  only  this,  that  he  maketh  honourable 
mention  of  the  government  of  Peisistratus  and  his  sons,  and 
extenuatetk  the  glory  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton ; 
proving  that  the  freeing  of  the  state  of  Athens  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Peisistratides  was  falsely  ascribed  to  their  fact, 
(which  proceeded  from  private  revenge  in  a  quarrel  of  love), 
by  which  the  tyranny  ceased  not,  but  grew  heavier  to  the 
state,  till  it  was  at  last  put  down  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
But  this  opinion,  as  it  is  not  so  well-grounded,  so  neither  is 
it  so  well  received  as  the  former. 

Agreeable  to  his  nobility,  was  his  institution  in  the  study 
of  eloquence  and  philosophy.    For  in  philosophy,  he  was  the 
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nhdar  (as  also  was  Pericles  and  Socrates)  of  Anazagoras ; 

whose  opinions,  being  of  a  strain  above  the  ^prehension  of 

the  Tulgar,  procored  him  the  estimation  of  an  atheist :  which 

Bsme  they  bestowed  upon  all  men  that  thought  not  as  they 

did  of  their  ridiculous  religion,  and  in  the  end  cost  him  his 

life.    And  Socrates  after  him  for  the  like  causes  underwent 

die  like  fortune.     It  is  not  therefore  much  to  be  regarded,  if 

Hub  other  disciple  of  his  were  by  some  reputed  an  atheist 

tea    For  though  he  were  none,  yet  it  is  not  improbable,  but 

by  the  light  of  natural  reason  he  might  see  enough  in  the 

rdigion  of  these  heathen,  to  make  him  think  it  vain  and 

superstitious ;  which  was  enough  to  make  him  an  atheist  in 

the  opinion  of  the  people.     In  some  places  of  his  history  he 

noteth  the  equivocation  of  the  oracles ;  and  yet  he  confirmeth 

an  assertion  of  his  own,  touching  the  time  this  war  lasted,  by 

the  oracle's  prediction.      He  taxeth   Nicias  for  being  too 

punctoal  in  the  observation  of  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion, 

when  he  overthrew  himself  and  his  army,  and  indeed  the 

whole  dominion  and  liberty  of  his  country,  by  it.     Yet  he 

oommendeth  him  in  another  place  for  his  worshipping  of  the 

gods^,  and  saith  in  that  respect,  he  least  of  all  men  deserved  to 

come  to  so  great  a  degree  of  calamity  as  he  did.     So  that  in 

his  writings  our  author  appeareth  to  be,  on  the  one  side  not 

superstitious,  on  the  other  side  not  an  atheist. 

In  rhetoric,  he  was  the  disciple  of  Antiphon  ;  one  (by  his 
description  in  the  eighth  book  of  this  history)  for  power  of 
speech  almost  ti  miracle,  and  feared  by  the  people  for  his 
eloquence.  Insomuch  as  in  his  latter  days  he  lived  retired,  but 
so  as  he  gave  counsel  to,  and  writ  orations  for  other  men  that 
resorted  to  him  to  that  purpose.  It  was  he  that  contrived  the 
deposing  of  the  people,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  government 
of  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED.  For  which  also  he  was  put  to  death, 
when  the  people  again  recovered  their  authority,  notwith- 
standing that  he  pleaded  his  own  cause  the  best  of  any  mai^ 
to  that  day. 

'  [The  passage  here  alluded  to  (vii.    now  no  more  than  a  commendation 
86),  has  been  corrected  by  Bekker  by    of  Nicias  for  his  regard  for  virtue.] 
striking  out  Ic  rb  Ohov  :  and  contains 
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It  need  not  be  doubted,  but  from  such  a  master  Thucydides: 
was  sufficiently  qualified  to  have  become  a  great  demagogue^ 
and  of  great  authority  with  the  people.  But  it  seemeth  he 
had  no  desire  at  all  to  meddle  in  the  government:  because 
in  those  days  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  give  good  and 
profitable  counsel  for  the  commonwealth,  and  not  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  people.  For  their  opinion  was  such  of  their 
own  power,  and  of  the  facility  of  achieving  whatsoever  action 
they  undertook,  that  such  men  only  swayed  the  assemblies, 
and  were  esteemed  wise  and  good  commonwealth's  men,  as  did 
put  them  upon  the  most  dangerous  and  desperate  enterprizes. 
Whereas  he  that  gave  them  temperate  and  discreet  advice^ 
was  thought  a  coward,  or  not  to  understand,  or  else  to  malign 
their  power.  And  no  marvel :  for  much  prosperity  (to  which 
they  had  now  for  many  years  been  accustomed)  maketh  men 
in  love  with  themselves ;  and  it  is  hard  for  any  man  to  love 
that  counsel  which  maketh  him  love  himself  the  less.  And 
it  holdeth  much  more  in  a  multitude,  than  in  one  man.  For 
a  man  that  reasoneth  with  himself,  will  not  be  ashamed  to 
admit  of  timorous  suggestions  in  his  business,  that  he  may 
the  stronglier  provide ;  but  in  public  deliberations  before  a 
multitude,  fear  (which  for  the  most  part  adviseth  well,  though 
it  execute  not  so)  seldom  or  never  sheweth  itself  or  is  admit- 
ted. By  this  means  it  came  to  pass  amongst  the  Athenians, 
who  thought  they  were  aUe  to  do  anything,  that  wicked 
men  and  flatterers  drave  them  headlong  into  those  actions 
that  were  to  ruin  them;  and  the  good  men  either  durst 
not  oppose,  or  if  they  did,  undid  themselves.  Thucydides 
therefore,  that  he  might  not  be  either  of  them  tiiat  committed 
or  of  them  that  sufiered  the  evil,  forbore  to  come  into  the 
assemblies ;  and  propounded  to  himself  a  private  life,  as  far 
as  the  eminency  of  so  wealthy  a  person,  and  the  writing  of 
the  history  he  had  undertaken,  would  permit. 
*  For  his  opinion  touching  the  government  of  the  state,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  least  of  all  liked  the  democracy.  And  upon 
divers  occasions  he  noteth  the  emulation  and  contention  of 
the  demagogues  for  reputation  and  glory  of  wit ;  with  their 
crossing  of  each  other's  counsels,  to  the  damage  of  the  public ; 
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tke  inconsistencj  of  resolutions,  caused  by  the  diversity  of 
ends  and  power  of  rhetoric  in  the  orators ;  and  the  desperate 
actions  undertaken  upon  the  flattering  advice  of  such  as 
dedred  to  attain,  or  to  hold  what  they  had  attained,  of  autho- 
rity and  sway  amongst  the  common  people.  Nor  doth  it 
appear  that  he  magnifieth  anywhere  the  authority  of  the  few : 
amongst  whom,  he  saith,  every  one  desireth  to  be  the  chief; 
and  they  that  are  undervalued,  bear  it  with  less  patience 
than  in  a  democracy;  whereupon  sedition  followeth,  and 
dissolution  of  the  government  He  praiseth  the  government 
of  Athens,  when  it  was  mixed  of  the  few  and  the  many ;  but 
more  he  conmiendeth  it,  both  when  Peisistratus  reigned, 
(saving  that  it  was  an  usurped  power),  and  when  in  the 
beginning  of  this  war  it  was  democratical  in  name,  but  in 
effect  monarchical  under  Pericles.  So  that  it  seemeth,  that 
88  he  was  of  regal  descent,  so  he  best  approved  of  the  regal 
government.  It  is  therefore  no  marvel,  if  he  meddled  as  little 
88  he  could  in  the  business  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  gave 
himself  rather  to  the  observation  and  recording  of  what  was 
done  by  those  that  had  the  managing  thereof.  Which 
also  he  was  no  less  prompt,  diligent,  and  faithful  by  the 
disposition  of  his  mind,  than  by  his  fortime,  dignity,  and 
wisdom  able,  to  accomplish.  How  he  was  disposed  to  a  work 
of  this  nature,  may  be  understood  by  this :  that  when  being 
a  young  man  he  heard  Herodotus  the  historiographer  reciting 
his  history  in  public,  (for  such  was  the  fashion  both  of  that, 
and  many  ages  afler),  he  felt  so  great  a  sting  of  emulation, 
that  it  drew  tears  from  him :  insomuch  as  Herodotus  himself 
took  notice  how  violently  his  mind  was  set  on  letters,  and 
told  his  father  Olorus  \  When  the  Peloponnesian  war  began 
to  break  out,  he  conjectured  truly  that  it  would  prove  an  argu- 


'  [This  stoiy  is  generally  regarded  ingenuo  laudis  studio  commotum,  la- 

as  fabulous.     The  recital  by  Hero-  chrymas  inter    auditionem  fudisse, 

dotus  of  his  history  at  the  Olympic  una  mihi  videtur  illarum  fictionum, 

games  at  all,  has  been  called  in  ques-  quas  frequentissimas  posterior  Grs- 

tion.  Goeller  says :  "  Libenter  credo  carum  literarum  aetas  effudit  de  viris 

pnelectiones  ab    Herodoto    faabitas  domi  militiaeque  celebribus."     Vit. 

esse:  Thucydidem  vero  prssentem,  Thucyd.  p.43.] 

VOL.  vm.  c 
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ment  worthy  of  his  labour :  and  no  sooner  it  began^  than  he 
began  his  history;  pursuing  the  same  not  in  that  perfect 
maimer  in  which  we  see  it  now,  but  by  way  of  commentary 
or  plain  register  of  the  actions  and  passages  thereof,  as  from 
time  to  time  they  fell  out  and  came  to  his  knowledge.  But 
such  a  commentary  it  was,  as  might  perhaps  deserve  to  be 
preferred  before  a  history  written  by  another.  For  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  eighth  book  is  lefl  the  same  as  it  was  when 
he  first  writ  it :  neither  beautified  with  orations,  nor  so  well 
cemented  at  the  transitions,  as  the  former  seven  books  are^ 
And  though  he  began  to  write  as  soon  as  ever  the  war  was  on 
foot ;  yet  began  he  not  to  perfect  and  polish  his  history,  till 
after  he  was  banished. 

For  notwithstanding  his  retired  life  upon  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  where  his  own  possessions  lay,  he  could  not  avoid  a 
service  to  the  state  which  proved  to  him  afterwards  very 
imfortunate.  For  whilst  he  resided  in  the  isle  Thasos,  it  fell 
out  that  Brasidas  the  Lacedaemonian  besieged  Amphipolis ;  a 
city  belonging  to  the  Athenians,  on  the  confines  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  distant  from  Thasos  about  half  a  day's  sail.  To 
relieve  which,  the  captain  thereof  for  the  Athenians  sent  to 
Thucydides,  to  levy  a  power  and  make  haste  unto  him :  for 
Thucydides  was  one  of  the  Strategi,  that  is,  had  authority 
to  raise  forces  in  those  parts  for  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth^. And  he  did  accordingly ;  but  he  came  thither  one 
night  too  late,  and  found  the  city  already  yielded  up.  And 
for  this  he  was  afterwards  banished  ;  as  if  he  had  let  slip  his 
time  through  negligence,  or  purposely  put  it  off  upon  fear  of 
the  enemy.  Nevertheless  he  put  himself  into  the  city  of 
Eion,  and  preserved  it  to  the  Athenians  with  the  repulse  of 
Brasidas;  which  came  down  from  Amphipolis  the  next 
morning,  and  assaulted  it     The  author  of  his  banishment  is 

'  [See  viii.  109,  note.]  an  island  within  half-a-da^s  sail  of 

'  [Thucydides  was  not  living  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stiymon.     He  was 

that  time  in  retirement,  but  was  one  appointed  to  that  station,  probably 

of  the  ten  annually-chosen  Strategic  for  the  sake  of  his  influence  in  those 

and  with  another,  Eucles,  sent  with  parts  derived  from  his  gold  mines  at 

a  squadron  of  seven  ships  to  Thasos,  Scaptesyle.] 
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auppofled  to  have  been  Clecm ;  a  moBt  violent  sycophant  in 
those  fimefl,  and  thereby  also  a  moat  aoceptaUe  apeaker 
am<»ig8t  the  people.  For  where  aflyrs  suooeedamifls^  though 
there  want  neither  providence  nor  courage  in  the  conduction; 
yet  with  thoae  that  judge  only  upon  events^  the  way  to 
calumny  is  always  open,  and  envy,  in  the  likeness  of  zeal  to 
the  public  good,  easily  findeth  credit  for  an  accusation. 

After  hb  banishment  he  lived  in  Scapte-Hyl^  a  city  of 
Thrace  before  mentiimed,  as  Plutarch  writeth;  but  yet  so,  as 
he  went  abroad,  and  was  present  at  the  actions  of  the  rest  of 
the  war ;  as  appeareth  by  his  own  words  in  his  fifth  bool^ 
where  he  saith,  lliat  he  was  present  at  the  actions  of  both 
parts,  and  no  less  at  those  of  the  Peloponnesians,  by  reason 
of  his  exile,  than  those  of  the  Athenians.  During  this  time 
abo  he  perfected  his  history,  so  &r  as  is  now  to  be  seen ;  nor 
doth  it  appear  that  after  his  exile  he  ever  again  enjoyed  his 
country.  It  is  not  dear  in  any  author,  where,  or  when,  or  in 
what  year  of  his  own  age  he  died.  Most  agree  that  he  died 
in  banishment :  yet  there  be  that  have  written,  that  after  the 
defeat  in  Sicily  the  Atlienians  decreed  a  general  revocation  of 
all  banished  persons,  except  those  of  the  family  of  Peislatratus; 
and  that  he  then  returned,  and  was  afterwards  put  to  death 
at  Athens.  But  this  is  very  unlikely  to  be  true,  unless  by 
after  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  be  meant  %o  long  after^  that  it  was 
also  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponneaian  war ;  because  Thucy- 
dides  himself  maketh  no  mention  of  such  return,  though  he 
outlived  the  whole  war,  as  is  manifest  by  his  words  in  the  fiftli 
book.  For  he  saith  he  lived  in  banishment  twenty  years  after 
his  charge  at  Amplupolis;  which  happened  in  the  eighth  year  of 
this  war :  which,  in  the  whole,  lasted  but  twenty-seven  years 
complete.  And  in  another  place  he  maketh  mention  of  the 
nudng  of  the  long  walls  between  Peiraeus  and  the  city;  which 
was  the  last  stroke  of  this  war.  They  that  say  he  died  at 
Athens,  take  their  conjecture  from  his  monument  which  was 
there.  But  this  is  not  a  sufficient  argument ;  for  he  might 
be  buried  there  secretly,  (as  some  have  written  he  was), 
ihoi^h  he  died  abroad :  or  his  monument  might  be  there,  and 
(as  others  have  affirmed)  he  not  buried  in  it.    In  this  variety 

C2 
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of  conjecture,  tliere  is  nothing  more  probable  than  that  which 
is  written  by  Pausanias,  where  he  describeth  the  monuments 
of  the  Athenian  city ;  and  saith  thus :  '^  The  worthy  act  of 
CBnobius  in  the  behalf  of  Thucydides,  is  not  without  honour^: 
meaning  that  he  had  a  statue.  "  For  CEnobius  obtained  to 
have  a  decree  passed  for  his  return ;  who  returning  was  slain 
by  treachery ;  and  his  sepulchre  is  near  the  gates  called  Meli- 
tides."  He  died,  as  saith  Marcellinus,  after  the  seven  and 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  And  if  it  be  true  that  is  written  by 
A.  Grellius,  of  the  ages  of  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucy- 
dides, then  died  he  not  before  the  sixty-eighth  year.  For  if 
he  were  forty  when  the  war  began,  and  lived  (as  he  did  cer- 
tainly) to  see  it  ended,  he  might  be  more  when  he  died,  but 
not  less  than  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  What  children  he  left, 
is  not  manifest  Plato  in  Menone,  maketh  mention  of  Mile- 
sias  and  Stephanus,  sons  of  a  Thucydides  of  a  very  noble 
family ;  but  it  is  clear  they  were  of  Thucydides  the  rival  of 
Pericles,  both  by  the  name  Milesias,  and  because  this  Thucy- 
dides also  was  of  the  family  of  Miltiades,  as  Plutarch  testifieth 
in  the  life  of  Cimon.  That  he  had  a  son,  is  affirmed  by 
Marcellinus  out  of  the  authority  of  Polemon ;  but  of  his 
name  there  is  no  mention,  save  that  a  learned  man  readeth 
there  in  the  place  of  Oeo ....  (which  is  in  the  imperfect  copy), 
Timotheus.     Thus  much  of  the  person  of  Thucydides. 

Now  for  his  writings,  two  things  are  to  be  considered  in 
them:  truth  and  elocution.  For  in  truth  consisteth  the  souly  and 
in  elocution  the  lody  of  history.  The  latter  without  the  former, 
is  but  a  picture  of  history ;  and  the  former  without  the  latter, 
unapt  to  instruct  But  let  us  see  how  our  author  hath 
acquitted  himself  in  both.  For  the  faith  of  this  history,  I 
shall  have  the  less  to  say:  in  respect  that  no  man  hath  ever 
yet  called  it  into  question.  Nor  indeed  could  any  man  justly 
doubt  of  the  taiith  of  that  writer,  in  whom  they  had  nothing 
at  all  to  suspect  of  those  things  that  could  have  caused  him 
either  voluntarily  to  lie,  or  ignorantly  to  deliver  an  untruth. 
He  overtasked  not  himself  by  undertaking  an  history  of  things 
done  long  before  his  time,  and  of  which  he  was  not  able  to 
inform  himself.     He  was  a  man  that  had  as  much  means,  in 
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icgard  both  of  his  dignity  and  wealth,  to  find  the   truth 
of  what  he  relateth,  as  was  needful  for    a  roan    to  have. 
He  used  as  much  diligence  in  search  of  the  truth,  (noting 
crery  thing  whilst  it  was  fresh  in  memory,  and  laying  out 
his  wealth  upon  intelligence),  as  was  possible  for  a  man  to 
Dse.     He  affected  least  of  any  man  the  acclamations  of  popu- 
lar auditories,  and  wrote  not  his  history  to  win  present 
i^plauae,  as  was  the  use  of  that  age :  but  for  a  monument  to 
instruct  the  ages  to  come ;  which  he  professeth  himself,  and 
entitieih  his  book  KTHMA  E£  AEI,  a  possession  for  evertast- 
kff.     He  was  far  from  the  necessity  of  servile  writers,  either 
to  fear  or  flatter.     And  whereas  he  may  peradventure  be 
diought  to  have  been  malevolent  towards  his  country,  because 
they  deserved  to  have  him  so ;  yet  hath  he  not  written  any 
diing  that  discovereth  such  passion.     Nor  is  there  any  thing 
written  of  them  that  tendeth  to  their  dishonour  as  Athenians, 
but  only  as  people ;  and  that  by  the  necessity  of  the  narration, 
not  by  any  sought  digression.     So  that  no  word  of  his,  but 
their  own  actions  do  sometimes  reproach  them.      In   sum, 
if  the  truth  of  a  history  did  ever  appear  by  the  manner 
of  relating,  it  doth  so  in  this  history :  so  coherent,  perspi- 
cuous and  persuasive  is  the  whole  narration,  and  every  part 
thereof. 

In  the  elocution  also,  two  things  are  considerable:  disposition 
or  methody  and  style.  Of  the  disposition  here  used  by  Thucy- 
dides,  it  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  briefly  to  observe  only 
this :  that  in  his  first  book,  first  he  hath,  by  way  of  exordium, 
derived  the  state  of  Greece  from  the  cradle  to  the  vigorous 
stature  it  then  was  at  when  he  began  to  write :  and  next, 
declared  the  causes,  both  real  and  pretended,  of  the  war  he 
was  to  write  of.  In  the  rest,  in  which  he  handleth  the  war 
itself,  he  followeth  distinctly  and  purely  the  order  of  time 
throughout ;  relating  what  came  to  pass  from  year  to  year, 
and  subdividing  each  year  into  a  summer  and  winter.  The 
gromids  and  motives  of  every  action  he  setteth  down  before 
the  action  itself,  either  narratively,  or  else  contriveth  them 
mto  the  form  of  deliberative  orations  in  the  persons  of  such  as 
from  time  to  time  bare  sway  in  the  commonwealtL     After 
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the  actions^  when  there  is  just  occasion^  he  giveth  his  judg- 
ment of  them;  shewing  by  what  means  the  success  came 
either  to  be  furthered  or  hindered.  Digressions  for  instruc- 
tion's cause,  and  other  such  open  conveyances  of  precepts, 
(whidi  is  the  philosopher's  part),  he  never  useth ;  as  having 
80  clearly  set  before  men's  eyes  the  ways  apd  events  of  good 
and  evil  counsels,  that  the  narration  itself  doth  secretly  instruct 
the  reader,  and  more  effectually  than  can  possibly  be  done  by 
precept. 

For  his  ftyle^  I  refer  it  to  the  judgment  of  divers  ancient 
and  competent  judges.  Plutarch  in  his  book,  De  gloria 
Athenienriumy  saith  of  him  thus :  ^'  Thucydides  aimeth  always 
at  this ;  to  make  his  auditor  a  spectator,  and  to  cast  his  reader 
into  the  same  passions  that  they  were  in  that  were  beholders. 
The  manner  how  Demosthenes  arranged  the  Athenians  on 
the  rugged  shore  before  Pylus;  how  Brasidas  urged  the 
steersman  to  run  his  galley  aground;  how  he  went  to  the 
ladder  or  place  in  the  galley  for  descent ;  how  he  was  hurt, 
and  swooned,  and  fell  down  on  the  ledges  of  the  galley ;  how 
the  Spartans  fought  after  the  manner  of  a  land-fight  upon  the 
sea,  and  the  Athenians  of  a  sea-fight  upon  land :  again,  in 
the  Sicilian  war,  how  a  battle  was  fought  by  sea  and  land 
with  equal  fortune :  these  things,  I  say,  are  so  described  and 
so  evidently  set  before  our  eyes,  that  the  mind  of  the  reader 
is  no  less  affected  therewith  than  if  he  had  been  present  in 
the  actions."  There  is  for  his  perspicuity.  Cicero  in  his 
book  entitled  Oratory  speaking  of  the  affection  of  divers 
Greek  rhetoricians,  saith  thus :  "  And  therefore  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  are  the  more  admirable.  For  though  they 
lived  in  the  same  age  with  those  I  have  before  named," 
(meaning  Thrasymachus,  Gorgias,  and  Theodorus),  "yet 
were  they  far  from  this  kind  of  delicacy,  or  rather  indeed 
foolery.  For  the  one  without  rub,  gently  glideth  like  a  still 
river;  and  the  other"  (meaning  Thucydides)  "  runs  stronglier, 
and  in  matter  of  war,  as  it  were,  bloweth  a  trumpet  of  war. 
And  in  these  two  (as  saith  Theophrastus)  history  hath  roused 
herself,  and  adventured  to  speak,  but  more  copiously,  and 
with  more  ornament  than  in  those  that  were  before  them." 
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This  oommends  the  gravity  and  the  dignity  of  his  language. 
Again  in  his  second  book^  De  Oraiorey  thus :  ^*  Thucydides^ 
in  the  art  of  speaking,  hath  in  my  opinion  far  exceeded  them 
ftIL  For  he  is  so  full  of  matter,  that  the  number  of  his  sen- 
tences doth  almost  reach  to  the  number  of  his  words ;  and  in 
his  words  he  is  so  apt  and  so  close,  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  his  words  do  more  illustrate  his  sentences,  or  his 
sentences  his  words."  There  is  for  the  pithiness  and  strength 
of  his  style.  Lastly,  for  the  purity  and  propriety,  I  cite 
Dionysius  Halicamassius :  whose  testimony  is  the  stronger  in 
tliis  point*,  because  he  was  a  Greek  rhetorician  for  his  faculty^ 
and  for  his  affection,  one  that  would  no  further  commend 
him  than  of  necessity  he  must  His  words  are  these: 
"  There  is  one  virtue  in  eloquence,  the  chiefest  of  all  the  rest, 
and  without  which  there  is  no  other  goodness  in  speech. 
What  is  that?  That  the  language  be  pure,  and  retain  the 
propriety  of  the  Greek  tongue.  This  they  both  observe 
diligently.  For  Herodotus  is  the  best  rule  of  the  Ionic,  and 
Thucydides  of  the  Attic  dialect."  These  testimonies  are 
not  needful  to  him  that  hath  read  the  history  itself;  nor  at 
all,  but  that  this  same  Dionysius  hath  taken  so  much  pains, 
and  applied  so  much  of  his  faculty  in  rhetoric,  to  the  extenu- 
ating of  the  worth  thereof.  Moreover,  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  out  the  principal  objections  he  maketh 
against  him ;  and  without  many  words  of  mine  own  to  leave 
them  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader.  And  first,  Dionysius 
saith  thus :  "  The  principal  and  most  necessary  oflSce  of  any 
man  that  intendeth  to  write  a  history,  is  to  choose  a  noble 
argument,  and  grateful  to  such  as  shall  read  it.  And  this 
Herodotus,  in  my  opinion,  hath  done  better  than  Thucydides. 
For  Herodotus  hath  written  the  joint  history  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  barbarians,  to  save  from  oblivion,  &c.  But  Thucydides 
writeth  one  only  war,  and  that  neither  honourable  nor  fortu- 
nate; which  principally  were  to  be  wished  never  to  have 
been ;  and  next,  never  to  have  been  remembered  nor  known 
to  posterity.  And  that  he  took  an  evil  argument  in  hand, 
he  maketh  it  manifest  in  his  proeme,  saying:  that  many 
eiiies  were  in  that  war  made  desolate  and  utterly  destroyed^ 
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partly  by  barbariaiis^  partly  6y  the  Greeks  themeehes:  90 
numy  banishments,  and  so  much  slaughter  of  men^  as  never 
was  the  like  before,  &c. :  so  that  the  hearers  will  abhor  it  at 
the  first  propounding.  Now  by  how  much  it  is  better  to 
write  of  the  wonderful  acts  both  of  the  barbarians  and 
Grecians,  than  of  the  pitiful  and  horrible  calamities  of  the 
Grecians ;  so  much  wiser  is  Herodotus  in  the  choice  of  his 
argument  than  Thucydides."  \ 

Now  let  any  man  consider  whether  it  be  not  more  reason- 
able to  say :  That  the  principal  and  most  necessary  office  of 
him  that  will  write  a  history,  is  to  take  such  an  argument  as 
is  both  within  his  power  well  to  handle,  and  profitable  to  pos- 
terity that  shall  read  it,  which  Thucydides,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  men,  hath  done  better  than  Herodotus  :  for  Herodotus 
imdertook  to  write  of  those  things,  of  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  know  the  truth ;  and  which  delight  more  the  ear 
with  fabulous  narrations,  than  satisfy  the  mind  with  truth : 
but  Thucydides  writeth  one  war ;  which,  how  it  was  carried 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  he  was  able  certainly  to  inform 
himself:  and  by  propounding  in  his  proeme  the  miseries  that 
happened  in  the  same,  he  sheweth  that  it  was  a  great  war, 
and  worthy  to  be  known ;  and  not  to  be  concealed  from  pos- 
terity, for  the  calamities  that  then  fell  upon  the  Grecians ; 
but  the  rather  to  be  truly  delivered  imto  them,  for  that  men 
profit  more  by  looking  on  adverse  events,  than  on  prosperity: 
therefore  by  how  much  men's  miseries  do  better  instruct, 
than  their  good  success ;  by  so  much  was  Thucydides  more 
happy  in  taking  his  argument,  than  Herodotus  was  wise  in 
choosing  his. 

Dionysius  again  saith  thus :  *^  The  next  office  of  him  that 
will  write  a  history,  is  to  know  where  to  begin,  and  where  to 
end.  And  in  this  point  Herodotus  seemeth  to  be  far  more 
discreet  than  Thucydides.  For  in  the  first  place  he  layeth 
down  the  cause  for  which  the  barbarians  began  to  injure  the 
Grecians ;  and  going  on,  maketh  an  end  at  the  punishment 
and  the  revenge  taken  on  the  barbarians.  But  Thucydides 
begins  at  the  good  estate  of  the  Grecians ;  which,  being  a 
Grecian  and  an  Athenian,  he  ought  not  to  have  done :  nor 
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ought  he,  being  of  that  dignity  amongst  the  Athenians,  so 
evidently  to  have  laid  the  fault  of  the  war  upon  his  own  city, 
when  there  were  other  occasions  enough  to  which  he  might 
have  imputed  it.     Nor  ought  he  to  have  begun  with  the 
buaineas  of  the  Corcyneans,  but  at  the  more  noble  acts  of  his 
ooontry,  which  they  did  immediately  after  the  Persian  war: 
which  afterward  in  convenient  place  he  mentioneth,  but  it  is 
but  cursorily,  and  not  as  he  ought.     And  when  he  had 
dedared  those  with  much  affection,  as  a  lover  of  his  country, 
then  he  should  have  brought  in,  how  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
through  envy  and  fear,  but  pretending  other  causes,  began 
^  war :   and  so  have  descended  to  the  Corcynean  business, 
and  the  decree  against  the  Megareans,  or  whatsoever  else  he 
had  to  put  in.     Then  in  the  ending  of  his  history,  there  be 
many  errors  committed.      For  though  he  profess  he  was 
present  in  the  whole  war,  and  that  he  would  write  it  all :  yet 
he  ends  with  the  naval  battle  at  Cynos-sema,  which  was 
fought  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war.     Whereas  it 
had  been  better  to  have  gone  through  with  it,  and  ended  his 
history  with  that  admirable  and  grateful  return  of  the  banished 
Athenians  from  Phile ;  at  which  time  the  city  recovered  her 
liberty." 

To  this  I  say,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  him  that  had  under- 
taken to  write  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  begin 
his  narration  no  further  off  than  at  the  causes  of  the 
same,  whether  the  Grecians  were  then  in  good  or  in  evil 
estate.  And  if  the  injury,  upon  which  the  war  arose,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Athenians;  then  the  writer,  though  an 
Athenian  and  honoured  in  his  country,  ought  to  declare  the 
same  ;  and  not  to  seek  nor  take,  though  at  hand,  any  other 
occasion  to  transfer  the  fault.  And  that  the  acts  done 
before  the  time  comprehended  in  the  war  he  writ  of,  ought  to 
have  been  touched  but  cursorily,  and  no  more  than  may 
ser^'C  for  the  enlightening  of  the  history  to  follow,  how  noble 
soever  those  acts  have  been.  Which  when  he  had  thus 
touched,  without  affection  to  either  side,  and  not  as  a  lover 
of  his  country  but  of  truth;  then  to  have  proceeded  to  the 
rest  with  the  like  indifferency.     And  to  have  made  an  end  of 
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writingi  where  the  war  ended,  which  he  undertook  to  write ; 
not  producing  his  history  beyond  that  period,  though  that 
which  followed  were  never  so  admirable  and  acceptable.  All 
this  Thucydides  hath  observed. 

These  two  criminations  I  have  therefore  set  down  at  ki^e, 
translated  almost  verbatim,  that  the  judgment  of  Dionysius 
Halicamassius  may  the  better  appear  concerning  the  main 
and  principal  virtues  of  a  history.  I  think  there  was  never 
written  BO  much  absurdity  in  so  few  lines.  He  is  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  all  men  that  ever  spake  of  this  subject  besides 
himself,  and  to  common  sense.  For  he  makes  the  scope  of 
history,  not  profit  by  writing  truth,  but  delight  of  the  hearer, 
as  if  it  were  a  song.  And  the  argument  of  history,  he. 
would  not  by  any  means  have  to  contain  the  calamities  and 
misery  of  his  country ;  these  he  would  have  buried  in  silence: 
but  only  their  glorious  and  splendid  actions.  Amongst  the 
virtues  of  an  historiographer,  he  reckons  affection  to  his 
country ;  study  to  please  the  hearer ;  to  write  of  more  than 
his  argument  leads  him  to ;  and  to  conceal  all  actions  that 
were  not  to  the  honour  of  his  country.  Most  manifest  viceB. 
He  was  a  rhetorician ;  and  it  scemeth  he  would  have  nothing 
written,  but  that  which  was  most  capable  of  rhetorical  orna- 
ment Yet  Lucian,  a  rhetorician  also,  in  a  treatise  entitled. 
How  n  IU$f4>fy  <mpki  to  bo  writim^  saith  thus :  ^  that  a  writer 
of  history  ought,  in  his  writings,  to  be  a  for^gner,  without 
country,  living  under  his  own  law  only,  subject  to  no  king,  nor 
oaring  what  any  man  will  like  or  cUslike,  but  laying  out  the 
matter  as  it  is.'' 

Hie  third  ftult  he  finds  is  this:  that  the  method  of  his 
kistoiy  is  governed  by  the  time,  rather  than  the  periods  of 
eevenJ  actiom :  tot  he  declaies  in  order  what  came  to  pasi 
each  somm^  and  winter,  and  is  thereby  forced  sometimes  to 
leave  tiie  narration  of  a  si<^[e,  or  sedition,  or  a  war,  or  otlier 
in  the  nuddest,  and  enter  into  a  relation  of  eamewbtt 
jkMae  at  tlie  sune  time,  in  another  place,  and  to  oome  to 
Ibmer  i^n  when  the  time  requires  it  This,  saitii  h^ 
eonfnsion  in  ihe  mind  of  his  hoarcr,  so  that  he  cannot 
JBrtinoUji  the  several  parts  of  the  hi^oty. 
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IHony  nns  aimeth  still  at  the  delight  of  the  present  hearer ; 
though  Thucydides  himself  profess  that  his  scope  is  not  that, 
bat  to  leave  his  work  for  a  perpehMl  possession  for  poste^ 
riijf:  and  then  have  men  leisure  enough  to  comprehend  him 
thoroughly.  But  indeed,  whosoever  shall  read  him  once 
attoilively,  shall  more  distinctly  conceive  of  every  action  this 
way  than  the  other.  And  the  method  is  more  natural ;  for- 
asmudi  as  his  purpose  being  to  write  of  one  Peloponnesiaa 
war,  this  w}^r  he  has  incorporated  all  the  parts  thereof  into 
one  body ;  so  tlmt  there  is  unity  in  the  whole,  and  the  several 
narrations  are  conceived  only  as  parts  of  that.  Whereas  the 
other  way,  he  had  sewed  together  many  little  histories,  and 
left  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  he  took  for  his  subject,  in 
a  manner  unwritten:  for  neither  any  part  nor  the  whole 
could  justly  have  carried  such  a  title. 

Fourthly,  he  accuseth  him  for  the  method  of  his  first  book : 
in  that  he  deriveth  Greece  from  the  infancy  thereof  to  his 
own  time :  and  in  that  he  setteth  down  the  narration  of  the 
quarrels  about  Corcyra  and  Potidtea,  before  he  entreateth  of 
the  true  cause  of  the  war;  which  was  the  greatness  of  the 
Athenian  dominion,  feared  and  envied  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

For  answer  to  this,  I  say  thus.  For  the  mentioning  of  the 
ancient  state  of  Greece,  he  doth  it  briefly,  insisting  no  longer 
upon  it  than  is  necessary  for  the  well  understanding  of  the 
following  history.  For  without  some  general  notions  of  these 
first  times,  many  places  of  the  history  are  the  less  easy  to  be 
understood ;  as  depending  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  original 
of  several  cities  and  customs,  which  could  not  be  at  all 
inserted  into  the  history  itself,  but  must  be  either  supposed 
to  be  foreknown  by  the  reader,  or  else  be  delivered  to  him  in 
the  beginning  as  a  necessary  preface.  And  for  his  putting 
first  the  narration  of  the  public  and  avowed  cause  of  this  war, 
and  after  that  the  true  and  inward  motive  of  the  same ;  the 
reprehension  is  absurd.  For  it  is  plain,  that  a  cause  of  war 
divulged  and  avowed,  how  slight  soever  it  be,  comes  within 
the  task  of  the  historiographer,  no  less  than  the  war  itself. 
For  without  a  pretext,  no  war  follows.  This  pretext  is  always 
an  injury  received,  or  pretended  to  be  received.   Whereas  the 
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lAvard  motire  to  boedlitT  is  but  ooojeetnnl ;  aai  not  of  duit 
ei'ideocey  tliat  a  hietciriognplier  should  be  alvmrs  bound  to 
take  iK/tioe  of  it :  as  eoTj  to  tlie  gratneK  of  aaodier  8tite» 
or  fesr  of  an  iojurr  to  oume.  Xow  let  any  man  jodge, 
vbetber  agood  writer  of  history  oagbt  to  handle,  as  diepnn- 
etfial  cause  of  irar,  proclaimed  injuiy  or  concealed  enrr.  In 
a  irord,  the  image  of  the  method  used  by  Thncyfides  in 
pcMAt,  is  this :  ^  The  quarrel  about  Corcyim  passed  on 
maimer;  and  the  quarrel  about  Potidaea  on  this  mannei^: 
relating  Ix^h  at  huge :  ^'  and  in  both  the  Athenians  were 
accused  t/i  have  done  the  injury.  NerertheleeSy  the  Laoedse- 
mooians  liad  not  ufxin  this  injury  entered  into  a  war  against 
tliem,  but  that  they  envied  the  greatness  of  their  power,  and 
feared  tlie  consequence  of  their  ambition.^  I  think  a  more 
clear  and  natural  order  cannot  possibly  be  devised. 

Again  lie  says,  that  he  maketh  a  funeral  oration  (which 
was  solemnly  done  on  all  occasions  through  the  war)  for 
fifteen  h/irsemen  only,  that  were  shun  at  the  brooks  called 
liheiti :  and  that  for  this  reason  only,  that  he  might  make  it 
in  the  iHtrmn  of  Pericles,  who  was  then  living,  but  before 
anotlier  the  like  occasion  happened  was  dead. 

The  manner  of  the  Athenians  was,  that  they  that  were 
slain  the  first  in  any  war,  should  have  a  solemn  funeral  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  During  this  war,  they  had  many  occar 
sions  to  put  this  custom  in  practice.  Seeing  therefore  it 
was  fit  to  have  that  custom  and  the  form  of  it  known,  and 
that  once  for  all,  the  manner  being  ever  the  same;  it  was  the 
fittest  to  relate  it  on  the  first  occasion,  what  number  soever 
they  were  that  were  then  buried :  which  nevertheless  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  so  few  as  Dionysius  saith.  For  the  fune- 
ral was  not  celebrated  till  the  winter  after  they  were  shun : 
so  that  many  more  were  slain  before  this  solemnity,  and  may 
all  bo  accounted  amongst  the  first.  And  that  Pericles  per- 
formed the  office  of  making  their  funeral  oration,  there  is  no 
reason  alledged  by  him  why  it  should  be  doubted. 

Another  fault  he  finds,  is  this:  that  he  introduceth  the 
Athenian  generals,  in  a  dialogue  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Iile  of  Melos,  pretending  openly  for  the  cause  of  their  inva- 
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non  of  that  iale,  the  power  and  will  of  the  state  of  Athens ; 
and  rejecting  utterly  to  enter  into  any  disputation  with  them 
ooncemingthe  equity  of  their  cause,  which,  he  saith,  was  con- 
trary to  the  dignity  of  the  state. 

To  this  may  be  answered,  that  the  proceeding  of  these 
generak  was  not  unlike  to  divers  other  actions,  that  the 
people  of  Athens  openly  took  upon  them :  and  therefore  it  is 
▼ery  likely  they  were  allowed  so  to  proceed.  Howsoever,  if 
the  Athenian  people  gave  in  charge  to  these  their  captains,  to 
take  in  the  island  by  all  means  whatsoever,  without  power  to 
report  back  unto  them  first  the  equity  of  the  islanders'  cause ; 
as  is  most  likely  to  be  trae ;  I  see  then  no  reason  the  generals 
had  to  enter  into  disputation  with  them,  whether  they  should 
perform  their  charge  or  not,  but  only  whether  they  should 
do  it  by  fair  or  foul  means ;  which  is  the  point  treated  of  in 
this  dialogue.  Other  cavils  he  hath  touching  the  matter  and 
order  of  this  history,  but  not  needful  to  be  answered. 

Then  for  his  phrase,  he  carpeth  at  it  in  infinite  places,  both 
for  obscure  and  licentious.  He  that  will  see  the  particular 
places  he  reprehendeth,  let  him  read  Dionysius  himself,  if  he 
will :  for  the  matter  is  too  tedious  for  this  place.  It  is  true, 
that  there  be  some  sentences  in  him  somewhat  long :  not  ob- 
scure to  one  that  is  attentive :  and  besides  that,  they  are  but 
few.  Yet  is  this  the  most  important  fault  he  findeth.  For 
the  rest,  the  obscurity  that  is,  proceedeth  from  the  profound- 
ness of  the  sentences ;  containing  contemplations  of  those 
human  passions,  which  either  dissembled  or  not  commonly 
discoursed  of,  do  yet  carry  the  greatest  sway  with  men  in 
their  public  conversation.  If  then  one  cannot  penetrate  into 
them  without  much  meditation,  we  are  not  to  expect  a  man 
should  understand  them  at  the  first  speaking.  Marcellinus 
saith,  he  was  obscure  on  purpose ;  that  the  common  people 
might  not  understand  him.  And  not  imlikely :  for  a  wise  man 
should  so  write,  (though  in  words  understood  by  all  men), 
that  wise  men  only  should  be  able  to  commend  him.  But 
this  obscurity  is  not  to  be  in  the  narrations  of  things  done, 
nor  in  the  descriptions  of  places  or  of  battles,  in  all  which 
Thucydides  is  most  perspicuous:  as  Plutarch  in  the  words 


% 

^ 


XIJI^  or  TH£  UFE  ASD  HBTCWT 


S 


U'ivre  <4iad  iittli  testified  of  hiiiL  Bat  in  die  dmacten  of 
mtiU^n  UumfHm  uod  maimers^  aad  appljing  them  to  affiura  of 
cofiii<iqu4$iice :  it  im  UDpo««Ible  not  to  be  obecme  to  ordmaij 
eii|Mix;jtLmf,  ju  wbiit  wordi  soever  a  man  deliver  his  mind.  If 
ttu^ref  ore  Thiutydidt»  in  bi»  orations,  or  in  the  deacripdon  of  a 
midiiUpn,  or  otlier  tiling  of  that  kind,  be  not  easily  understood ; 
it  iu  of  tliosQ  only  that  cannot  penetrate  into  the  nature  of 
HUiJi  tliiiigMi  and  proceedeth  not  from  any  iidfcacy  of  ezpreo- 
•iun.  Dioiiysius  further  findeth  fault  with^isnising  to  set 
word  agaiust  word:  which  the  rhetoricians  call  antith^. 
Whicth,  UM  it  is  in  some  kind  of  speech  a  very  great  vice,  so  is 
it  not  iiii|)ro|)er  in  characters :  and  of  comparative  discourses, 
it  is  alinust  the  only  stylo. 

And  whoruas  ho  further  taxoth  him  for  licentiousness  in 
turning  nouns  into  vcrbst  luid  verbs  into  nounS|  fgid  altering  of 
genders,  o-usos,  and  numbers ;  as  he  doth  sometimes  for  the 
nu»ro  efticat'y  of  his  stylo,  and  without  soloecism ;  I  leave  him 
to  tho  answer  of  MarooUiuua:  who  says,  "That  Dionysius 
ttnilotli  (Unit  witli  this*  as  being  ignorant"  (yet  he  was  a  pro- 
tbaseil  rhotorioian)  **  that  tliis  was  the  most  excellent  and  per- 
foot  kind  of  a}^akiug.** 

Suiuo  man  may  i^eradvonture  desire  to  know,  what  motive 
DionvAius  might  have  to  extenuate  the  worth  of  him,  whom  # 
ho  himself  aokuowledgeth  to  have  been  esteemed  by  all  men 
iW  tho  bo^t  by  far  of  all  historians  that  ever  wrote,  and  to 
havo  boon  takou  by  all  the  ancient  orators  and  philosophers 
ftur  tho  measure  and  rule  of  writing  tustarv.  What  motive 
ho  had  to  it»  1  know  not :  but  what  glory  he  might  expect  by 
i^  is  easily  kuown«  For  having  first  preferred  Herodotus^ 
hi*  c\HmtrvuMm»  a  HaUcamassian^  before  Thucydides,  who 
w^  «i\\>uttted  the  be«t ;  and  then  conceiving  that  his  owm 
kwlory  mighl  ()eriia{»  be  thou^t  not  inferior  to  tfaait  of 
Ue«odoltt»:  by  ihi(»  eomputatioa  he  saw  the  kntoor  of  dbe 
Wal  hii»iorio|jpnj4)kM»  &Uiag  on  hitt»el£  Wherein^  m  dka 
oyittiott  of  all  metv  hi^  hioh  nusreckoiKdi.  And  thns  mHck 
t^  IW  ot(jectign4  of  LViuft  of  Ualicarnasse. 

ll  ift  writMiL  of  IVttioiTihiwwiv  the  &mn»  ocafioc^  thai 
kfi  wto^  o«w  dM  hit)«icy  of  Thmrydiifai  widi  kb  own 
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hand    e^ht    times.     So   much  was    this    work    esteemed, 
even  for  the  eloquence.    But  jet  was  tlus   his  eloquence 
not   at  all   fit  for  the  bar;   but  proper   for  history^    and 
rather  to  be  read  than  heard.    For  words  that  pass  away  (as 
in  public  orations  tiiey  must)  without  pause^  ought  to  be 
understood  with  ease,  and  are  lost  else :  though  words  tiiat 
lemain  in  writing  for  the  reader  to  meditate  on,  ought  rather 
to  be  pithy  and  fulL     Cicero  therefore  doth  justly  set  him 
apart  from  the  rank  of  pleaders ;  but  withal,  he  continually 
^yeth  him  his  due  for  history,  (lib.  ii.  De  Oratore) :  "  What 
great  rhetorician  ever  borrowed  any  thing  of  Thucydides  ? 
Yet  all  men  praise  him,  I  confess  it,  as  a  wise,  severe,  grave 
relator  of  things  done :  not  for  a  pleader  of  causes  at  the 
bar,  but  a  reporter  of  war  in  history.     So  that  he  was  never 
reckoned  an  orator :  nor  if  he  had  never  written  a  history, 
had  his   name  therefore  not  been  extant,  being  a  man  of 
honour  and  nobility.     Yet  none  of  them  imitate  the  gravity 
of  his  words  and  sentences ;  but  when  they  have  uttered  a 
kind  of  lame  and  disjointed  stuff,  they  presently  think  them- 
selves brothers  of  Thucydides."     Again,  in   his  book  De 
Optimo  Oratore^  he  saith  thus :  "  But  here  will  stand  up  Thu- 
cydides :  for  his  eloquence  is  by  some  admired ;  and  justly. 
But  this  is  nothing  to  the  orator  we  seek :  for  it  is  one  thing 
to  unfold  a  matter  by  way  of  narration ;   another  thing  to 
accuse  a  man,  or  clear  him  by  arguments.     And  in  narrations, 
one  thing  to  stay  the  hearer,  another  to  stir  him."     Lucian, 
in  his  book  entitled  Hotc  a  history  ought  to  he  written^  doth 
continually  exemplify  the   virtues  which  he   requires  in  an 
historiographer  by  Thucydides.      And   if   a  man  consider 
well  that  whole  discourse   of  his,  he  shall  plainly  perceive 
that  the   image    of  this  present  history,   preconceived  in 
Lucian's  mind,  suggested  unto  him  all  the  precepts  he  there 
delivereth.     Lastly,  hear  the  most  true  and  proper  commen- 
dation of  him  from  Justus  Lipsius,  in  his  notes  to  his  book 
De  Doctrina  Cimli  in  these  words :  "  Thucydides,  who  hath 
written   not  many   nor  very   great  matters,   hath  perhaps 
yet  won  the  garland  from  all  that  have  written  of  matters 
both  many  and    great.     Everywhere  for  elocution  grave; 
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short,  and  thick  with  Bense ;  eound  in  his  judgments ;  ever 
where  secretly  instructing  and  directing  a  man's  life  ai 
actions.  In  his  orations  and  excursions,  almost  dirin 
Wliom  the  oftener  you  read,  the  more  you  shall  cany  avaj 
yet  never  be  dismiBsed  without  appetite.  Next  to  him 
PtflybiuB,  &c" 

And  thus  much  concerning  tiie  life  and  history  of  Thuc; 
dides. 


k 


THE  FIRST  BOOK 


OP  THE 


HISTORY  OF  THUCYDIDES 


^  I      • 


THE    PRINCIPAL   CONTENTS. 

The  estate  of  Greece,  derived  from  the  remotest  known  antiquity 
thereof,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. — The 
occasion  and  pretexts  of  this  war,  arising  from  the  contro- 
Tersies  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Corinthians  concerning 
Corcjra  and  Potidtea. — The  Lacedaemonians,  instigated  by  the 
confederates,  undertake  the  war ;  not  so  much  at  their  instiga- 
tion, as  of  envy  to  the  greatness  of  the  Athenian  dominion. — 
The  degrees  by  which  that  dominion  was  acquired. — The  war 
generally  decreed  by  the  confederates  at  Sparta. — The  de- 
mands of  the  Lacedaemonians. — The  obstinacy  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  their  answer  by  the  advice  of  Pericles. 

L  Thug  YD  IDES,  an  Athenian,  wrote  the  war  of  the  i. 
Peloponnesians  and  the  Athenians  as^  they  warred 
against  each  other,  beginning  to  write  as  soon  as 
the  war  was  on  foot ;  with  expectation  it  should 
prove  a  great  one,  and  most  worthy  the  relation  of 
all  that  had  been  before  it :  conjecturing  so  much, 
both  from  this,  that  they  flourished  on  both  sides 
in  all  manner  of  provision ;  and  also  because  he 


*  wc  i-roXifirifrav.     ["  As"  they  written,  even  if  the  words  ljq  liro- 

warred,  and  not,  as  translated  by  Xkfiriaav  were  omitted.    They  arc 

Valla  and    others,    "  how  "  they  so  understood  by  Goeller,  Poppo, 

wax  red.      The    words    hp^afuvoc  and  others,  as  well  as  the  Scholiast 

fi/OvQ  KaBurrafiivov,  would  of  them-  and  Dionysius  of  Halicaruassus.] 
selves  imply  that  the  history  was  so 

VOL-  VIII.  B 
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I.        saw  the  rest  of  Greece  siding  with  the  one  or  the 

'     '      ^    other   faction,   some  then   presently    and    some 

'^^^^^J.^'^P;  intending  so  to  do.     For  this  was  certainly  the 

wMgreaterthan  greatest  commotion  that  ever  happened  amon&:st 

Miy  before  it,  the  7I         /-•         •  ^•  i         .  .        /•     1        ,        , 

author  showcth  thc  urccians,  reacnmg  also  to  part  of  the  barba- 
tanCTti^wTdl'rians^  and,  as  a  man  may  say,  to  most  nations. 
^^^.  1  p^  For  the  actions  that  preceded  this,  and  those  again 
the  beginning  of  that  arc  yct  more  ancient,  though  the  truth  of  them 
mory  to  th*e  w^  through  length  of  time  cannot  by  any  means  clearly 
waJiSit  8.m  ^^  discovered ;  yet  for  any  argument  that,  looking 
to"\h^"^nt  ^^^^  times  far  past,  I  have  yet  light  on  to  persuade 
war  which  heme,  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  very  great, 
™  either  for  matter  of  war  or  otherwise. 

The  .tote  of  2.  For  it  is  evident  that  that  which  now  is  called 

Greece  before 

the  Tresjanwar.  HcUas  ,  was  uot  of  old  coustautly  inhabited  ;  but 
that  at  first  there  were  often  removals,  every  one 
easily  leaving  the  place  of  his  abode  to  the  violence 
always  of  some  greater  number.  For  whilst  traffic 
was  not,  nor  mutual  intercourse  but  with  fear, 
neither  by  sea  nor  land ;  and  every  man  so  hus- 
banded the  ground  as  but  barely  to  live  upon  it, 
without  any  stock  of  riches *\  and  planted  nothing; 
(because  it  was  uncertain  when  another  should 
invade  them  and  carry  all  away,  especially  not  hav- 
ing the  defence  of  walls) ;  but  made  account  to  be 
masters,  in  any  place,  of  such  necessary  sustenance 
as  might  serve  them  from  day  to  day :  they  made 
little  difficulty  to  change  their  habitations.  And 
for  this  cause  they  were  of  no  ability  at  all,  either 
for  greatness  of  cities  or  other  provision.    But  the 

'  The  common  appellation  g^iven        *  Greece, 
by  the    Grecians   to    all   nations        '  x^ftiiara :  whatever  is  estimated 
besides  themselves.    [f^pc>  rtvi :  to    by  money.  Aristotle, 
a  **  large  portion  "  of  the  barbarians. 
Arnold.] 
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fattest  soils  were  always  the  most  sabject  to  these 
changes  of  inhabitants ;  as  that  which  is  now  called 
Thessalia,  and  Boeotia,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Peloponnesus,  except  Arcadia ;  and  of  the  rest  of 
Greece,  whatsoever  was  most  fertile.  For  the 
goodness  of  the  land  increasing  the  power  of  some 
particular  men,  both  caused  seditions,  whereby 
they  were  ruined  at  home ;  and  withal  made  them 
more  obnoxious  to  the  insidiation  of  strangers. 
From  hence  it  is  that  Attica^,  from  great  antiquity 
for  the  sterility  of  the  soil  free  from  seditions,  hath 
been  inhabited  ever  by  the  same  people^.  And  it  is 
none  of  the  least  evidences  of  what  I  have  said, 
that  Greece^  by  reason  of  sundry  transplantations, 
hath  not  in  other  parts  received  the  like  augment- 
ation. For  such  as  by  war  or  sedition  were  driven 
out  of  other  places,  the  most  potent  of  them,  as  to 
a  place  of  stability,  retired  themselves  to  Athens ; 
where  receiving  the  freedom  of  the  city,  they  long 
since  so  increased  the  same  in  number  of  people, 
as  Attica,  being  incapable  of  them  itself,  they  sent 
out  colonies  into  Ionia. 

3.  And  to  me  the  imbecility  of  ancient  times  is 
not  a  little  demonstrated  also  by  this  [that  fol- 
loweth].      For  before   the  Trojan  war  nothing 


'  The  territory  of  the  Athenian  ^  [This  passage  is  differently  un- 

city,   so    called  from  Atthis,    the  derstood  by  different  translators, 

daaghter  of  Cranaus.  Some,  as  Valla,  Acacius,  and  Hud- 

'  The  Athenians  had  an  opinion  son,  understand  it    thus :   "  that 

of  themselres,  that  they  were  not  Attica  increased  not  so  much  in 

descended  from  other  nations,  but  other  things  as  in  men."  Others,  as 

that  their  ancestors  were  ever  the  Poppo,  Goeller,  and  Arnold,  thus : 

inhabitants    of  Attica :  wherefore  *'  that  Greece  in  its  other  parts  did 

they  also  styled  themselves  aitrSx-  not  thrive  equally  with  Athens :" 

Oovcic,  i,  e,  men  of  the  same  land,  which  is  in  substance  the  same  in- 

["  sprung  from  the  land  itself"].  terpretation  as  that  of  Hobbes.] 

B   2 


THE     BISTORT 


§,  ftfijK^ar^h  to  have  been  done  by  Greece  in  common; 
Ti*  Xr^  '^^^'^  indeed  was  it,  as  I  think,  called  all  by  that  one 
04timmmm      name  of  Hellas ;  nor  before  the  time  of  Hellen,  the 

if  ffifUri, 

Mn  of  lJeur:alion,  was  there  any  sneh  name  at  all. 
But  Pelah^ricum '  (which  was  the  farthest  extended) 
and  the  other  parts,  by  regions,  received  their 
names  from  their  own  inhabitants.  But  Hellen  and 
his  sons  being  strong  in  Phthiotis,  and  called  in  for 
their  aid  into  other  cities ;  these  cities,  because  of 
their  conversing  with  them,  began  more  particu- 
larly to  be  called  Hellenes :  and  yet  could  not  that 
name  of  a  long  time  after  prevail  upon  them  all. 
This  is  conjectured  principally  out  of  Homer.   For 
iflluIZr  '^     t^^^>ugh  born  long  after  the  Trojan  war,  yet  he  gives 
ffivmi li* all tba  thcm  uot  auywhcrc  that  name  in  general;   nor 
uiMii!rtiiiHi!!!r  indeed  to  any  but  those  that  with  Achilles  came 
wrota  htopiNrtiut.  ^yj  ^^f  Phthiotis,  and  were  the  first  so  called :  but 

ill  hiH  poems  he  mentioneth  Danaans^  Argives,  and 
Achceans.    Nor  doth  he  likewise  use  the  word  bar- 
barians ;  because  the  Grecians^,  as  it  seemeth  unto 
me,  were  not  yet  distinguished  by  one  common 
name  of  I  lellenes,  oppositely  answerable  unto  them. 
The  (Jrecians*  then,  neither  as  they  had  that  name 
in  particular  by  mutual  intercourse,  nor  after,  uni- 
liTihTHwi  «1^  versully  so  termed,  did  ever  before  the  Trojan  war, 
^^^  uT*^   ^^^^  wjuit  of  strength  and  correspondence,  enter  into 
MiittUu»a  UM>ir  any  action  with  their  forces  joined.    And  to  that 


^  [**  But  the  tribes,  the  Pelas-  vet  distinguished  by  one  name  in 

gkn  iu  etipecial  us  well  as  the  rest,  opposition*'  (to  the  barbarians).] 

IPive  their  uauie«  Itom  themselves  ;'*  ^  [^  They,  therefore,  who  first  of 

that  i««  eai'h  tribe  gave   its  own  all  individuallj,  and,  such  as  had 

name  to  the  region  it  inhabited,  the  intercourse  with  each   other,   bj 

Masgian  being  the  most  geueral.]  cities,  got  the  name  of  Hellenes, 

*  t^  Because  that  neither  were  and  afterwards  were  universtllT  so 

tht  HtUfM««  at  appears  to  me>  as  called,  did  never  before,"  5cc.] 
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lition  they  came  together  by  the  means  of        j. 
navigation,  which  the  most  part^  of  Greece  had    ' — ' — * 
now  received. 

4.  For  Minos  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  that  J!P«*»  "*«  •^ 

Crete,  the  fini 

by  report  we  know  to  have  built  a  navy.  And  he  UMtiudauTy. 
made  himself  master  of  the  now  Grecian  Sea^;  and 
both  commanded  the  isles  called  Cyclades,  and  also 
was  the  first  that  sent  colonies  into  most  of  the 
same,  expelling  thence  the  Carians  and  constitut- 
ing his  own  sons  there  for  governors ;  and  also 
freed  the  seas  of  pirates  as  much  as  he  could,  for 
the  better  coming  in,  as  is  likely,  of  his  own 
revenue. 

5.  For  the  Grecians  in  old  time,  and  such  bar-  ^  dv~«» 

toochiiw  Itw 

barians  as  in  the  continent  lived  near  unto  the  sea,  vindm  ud 
or  else  inhabited  the  islands,  after  once  they  began  oia  time:  with 
to*  cross  over  one  to  another  in  ships,  became  °J^~^ 
thieves,  and  went  abroad  under  the  conduct  of 
their  most  puissant  men,  both  to  enrich  themselves 
and  to  fetch  in  maintenance  for  the  weak ;  and  fall- 
ing upon  towns  unfortified  and  scatteringly^  inha- 


1  [Hobbes  seems  to  have  read  seems  rather  to  mean  that  the 
rd  fl-Xilw.  Bekker,  Goeller,  Ar-  wdXig  was  still  divided  into  dis- 
Dold,  all  omit  the  article.  '^  And  tinct  communities,  called  Kdfiai, 
to  that  expedition  they  came  to-  **  If  several  little  tribes  united  to 
gether  through  their  having  now  form  one  people,  they  would  some- 
more  use  of  the  sea.*^  times  occupy  a  spot  where  several 

'  Before  that  time,  it  was  called  eminences  were  to  be  found,  near 

the  Carian   Sea.    [Made  himself  to  each  other,  yet  distinct:   and 

master '^  of  the  greatest  part ''of  the  each  of  them  would  form  a  se- 

now  Grecian  sea.'']  parate  Kutfiriy  or  village,  appropri- 

*  [Began  ^  more  frequently''  to  ated  to  a  separate  tribe,  while  all 
cross  over.]  together  composed  the  city  of  the 

*  [Koi  Kard  KUfiac  oUovfUvaic,  united  people.  Sparta  was  an  in- 
This  is  not  exactly  '*  scatteringly"  stance  of  a  city  thus  formed  out  of 
inhabited,  as  appears  from  ch.  x.  a  cluster  of  distinct  villages  ;  and, 
Kord  Kviiac  ^^  Ttf  vakauf  rfiQ  according  to  some  opinions,  Rome 
EXXa^     rpojry    oi«ia9ilffijc*      It  was  another."     Arnold.] 
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I,        bited,  rifled  them,  and  made  this  the  best  means  of 
„  ZT'TT   t^^ir  living ;  being  a  matter  at  that  time  nowhere 

Kobuiiiff  Yum  , 

in  honour.  in  disgrace,  but  rather  carrying  with  it  something 
of  glory.  This  is  manifest  by  some  that  dwell  on 
the  continent,  amongst  whom,  so  it  be  performed 
nobly,  it  is  still  esteemed  as  an  ornament.  The  same 
also  is  proved  by  some  of  the  ancient  poets,  who 
introduce  men  questioning^  of  such  as  sail  by,  on 
all  coasts  alike,  whether  they  be  thieves  or  not ;  as 
a  thing  neither  scorned  by  such  as  were  asked,  nor 
upbraided  by  those  that  were  desirous  to  know. 
They  also  robbed  one  another  within  the  main  land. 
And  much  of  Greece  useth  that  old  custom,  as  the 
Locrians  called  Ozoke^y  the  Acarnanians,  and  those 
of  the  continent  in  that  quarter,  unto  this  day. 
Moreover,  the  fashion  of  wearing  iron  remaineth 
yet  with  the  people  of  that  continent  from  their  old 
trade  of  thieving. 

Continual  wear<     6.  For   ouce   thcv  wcrc  wont  throuffhout   all 

ing  of  armour  j      i  i 

in&ahion.  Grcece  to  go  armed,  because  their  houses  were 
unfenced  and  travelling  was  unsafe;  and  accus- 
tomed themselves,  like  the  barbarians,  to  the  ordi- 
nary wearing  of  their  armour.  And  the  nations  of 
Greece  that  live  so  yet,  do  testify  that  the  same 
manner  of  life  was  anciently  universal  to  all  the 
Tho  Athenians  rcst.  Amougst  w  hom,  thc  Athenians  were  the  first 
^^  "  that  laid  by  their  armour,  and  growing  civil,  passed 
into  a  more  tender  kind  of  life.  And  such  of  the 
rich  as  were  anything  stepped  into  years,  laid  away 
upon  the  same^  delicacy,  not  long  after,  the  fashion 

'  [Od.  iii.  71 :— -  •  In  distinction  to  the  other  Lo- 

'Q  Ihvoi  rlveg  kvrk ;  crians,  called  Opuntii. 

*H  ri  Kara  vprj^iVj  ^  /ia;f^i^iwc  &^^'  ^  [The  words  explain  why  they 

\ri(f9i  wore  thc  linen  dress,  not  why  they 

'Oia  Tc  Xijicrr^pec  virtip  a^a  ;]  left  it  off.     Arnold,  Gocller.    The 
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of  wearing  linen  coats  and  golden  grasshoppers^^  i. 
which  they  were  wont  to  bind  up  in  the  locks  of  '  ^ 
their  hair.  From  whence  also  the  same  fashion^  by 
reason  of  their  affinity,  remained  a  long  time  in  use 
amongst  the  ancient  lonians.  But  the  moderate' 
kind  of  garment,  and  conformable  to  the  wearing 
of  these  times,  was  first  taken  up  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  amongst  whom  also,  both  in  other  things 
and  especially  in  the  culture  of  their  bodies,  the 
nobility  observed  the  most  equality  with  the  com- 
mons. The  same  were  also  the  first,  that  when  they 
were  to  contend  in  the  Olympic  games*,  stripped 
themselves  naked"*  and  anointed  their  bodies  with 
ointment :  whereas  in  ancient  times,  the  champions 
did  also  in  the  Olympic  games  use  breeches ;  nor 
is  it  many  years  since  this  custom  ceased.  Also 
there  are  to  this  day  amongst  the  barbarians,  espe- 
cially those  of  Asia,  prizes  propounded  of  fighting 
with  fists  and  of  wrestling,  and  the  combatants 
about  their  privy  parts  wear  breeches  in  the  exer- 
cise.    It  may  likewise  by'  many  other  things  be 

lense  therefore  is :  '*  they  not  long  passed  across  the  back  and  under 

after  laid  aside  the  effeminate  cus-  the  right  arm,  then  over  the  breast, 

torn  of  wearing  linen  under- gar-  and  the  end  was  finally  thrown 

ments.'^  OTer  the  left  shoulder.      Arnold. 

1  The  Athenians,  holding  them-  Goeller  renders  it "  a  plain  dress."] 
lelres  to  be  sprung  from  the  ground        ^  Exercises  of  divers  kinds  in- 

tbey  lived  on,  wore  the  grasshopper  stituted  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at 

tor  a  kind  of  cognizance ;  because  Olympia     in     Peloponnesus ;    to 

that  beast  is  thought  to  be  gene-  which  resorted  such  out  of  Greece 

lated  of  the  earth.  as  contended  for  prizes. 

*  [**  A  common  dress."  The  La-        *  This  was  perhaps  the  cause, 

cedtemonian  dress  consisted  princi-  why  it  was  a  capital  crime  for 

pally  of  two  parts,  the  x'^^^'s^d  the  women  to  be  spectators    of  the 

xXalva,     The  first  was  a  narrow  Olympic  exercises, 
kind  of  frock,  without  sleeves,  com-        *  [*'  And    one    might    perhaps 

iog  down  to  the  knees ;  the  other  a  show  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  in 

iort  of  large  square  shawl,  which  many  other  respects  also,  used," 

wrapped  round  the  left  arm,  then  &c.] 
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f,        demonstrated,  that  the  old  Greeks  used  the  same 
^'"  form  of  life  that  is  now  in  force  amongst  the  bar- 

barians of  the  present  age. 
SUL^,^        7*  As  for  cities,  such  as  are  of  late  foundation 
•7^'  "*^  **   and  since  the  increase  of  navigation,  inasmnch  as 
they  have  had  since  more  plenty  of  riches,  have 
been  walled  about  and  built  upon  the  shore ;  and 
have  taken  up  bthmi,  [that  is  to  say,  necks  of  land 
between  sea  and  sea],  both  for  merchandise  and 
for  the  better  strength  against  confiners.    But  the 
old  cities,  men  having  been^  in  those  times  for  the 
most  part  infested  by  thieves,  are  built  farther  up, 
as  well  in  the  islands  as  in  the  continent.     For 
others^  also  that  dwelt  on  the  sea-side,  though  not 
seamen,  yet  they  molested  one  another  with  rob- 
beries.   And  even  to  these  times,  those  people  are 
planted  up  high  in  the  country. 
TucArianaMia      g^  lJ^t  thcsc  robberics  were  the  exercise  espe- 
w«r«  utoM  timt  cially  of  the  islanders,  namely,  the  Carians  and  the 
wMtrubUri^  Phtenioians.     For  by  them  were  the  greatest  part 
of  the  islands*  inhabited ;  a  testimony  whereof  is 
this.     The  Athenians,  when  in  this  present  war^ 
they  hallowed  the  isle  of  Delos  and  had  digged  up 
the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  found  that  more  than 
half  of  them  were  Carians* ;  known  so  to  be,  both 


*  [But  the  old  cities,  **  by  reason  not  being:  seamen,  dwelt  bj  the 
of  the  jjreat  hindrance  of  pimcy,"  sea-side."] 

wew  built,  5cc.     Bekker  and  Ar-  •  The  Cjclades. 

no)d  read    ttk»ri<rxov<rav.     Goeller  *  Vide  lib.  iii.  cap.  104. 

itads  dvn9xov^ai\  which  he  ren-  *  The  Carians  having  inrented 

ders:  ^  veteres  urbes  ob  latrocinia,  the  crest  of  the  helmet,  and  the 

postquam  diu  et  restiteruut  et  per-  handle  of  the  target,  and  also  the 

duraTeruut,  lougius  a  mare  con-  drawing  of  images  on  their  targets, 

dkt»  eraut.**]  had  therefore  a  helmet  and  a  buck- 

*  [^*  For  they  robbed  both  each  kr  buried  with  them,  and  had  their 
•lher»  awl  alsosttchof  theieslas,  heads  laid  towards  the  west   [This 
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bf  the  armour  buried  with  them,  and  also  by  their  i. 
manner  of  burial  at  this  day.  And^  when  Minos  his  '  '  * 
nary  was  once  afloat,  navigators  had  the  sea  more 
free.  For  he  expelled  the  malefactors  out  of  the 
islands,  and  in  the  most  of  them  planted  colonies 
of  his  own.  By  which  means  they  who  inhabited 
the  sea-coasts,  becoming  more  addicted  to  riches, 
grew  more  constant  to  their  dwellings ;  of  whom 
some,  grown  now  rich,  compassed  their  towns  about 
with  walls.  For  out  of  desire  of  gain,  the  meaner 
sort  underwent  servitude  with  the  mighty ;  and  the 
mighty  with  their  wealth  brought  the  lesser  cities 
into  subjection.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that 
ri^g  to  power  they  proceeded  afterward  to  the 
war  against  Troy. 

9.  And  to  me  it  seemeth  that  Agamemnon^  got  rha  .ction  of 
together  that  fleet,  not  so  much  for  that  he  had  with 
him  the  suitors^  of  Helena,  bound  thereto  by  oath 
to  Tindareus,  as  for  this,  that  he  exceeded  the  rest 
in  power.  For  they  that  by  tradition  of  their  an- 
cestors know  the  most  certaintv  of  the  acts^  of 


is  a  mistake.  It  is  not  tLe  Carians,  help  to  revenge  it    And  tliat  Me- 

hut  the  Phceniciaus  who  were  dis-  nelaus,  having  married  her,  and 

tinguished  by  their  position  in  their  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam  king  of 

grave.     And  their  heads  were  laid  Troy,  taken  her  away,  Agamemnon, 

not  to  the  west,  but  to  the  east,  so  in  the  behalf  of  his  brother  Mene- 

as  to  look  to  the  west    See  the  laus,  drew  them  by  this  oath  to  the 

Scholium.]  siege  of  Ilium. 

*  ["  And  "  these  robberies  were  *  ["  Those  who  have  received  the 
the  exercise,  &c.  *'  But "  when  clearest  accounts  of  the  affairs  of 
Minos  his  navy,  &c.]  Peloponnesus ;"    or,  "  those    who 

*  The  son  of  Atreus,  the  son  of  have  received  the  clearest  accounts 
Pelops.  of  any  Peloponnesians."     Arnold 

'  The  opinion  was,  that  Tynda-  considers  that  the  want  of  the  ar- 

icus,  the  fother  of  Helena,  took  an  tide,  and  the  word  niXoTrowrjffitov, 

Mlh  of  aU  his  daughter's  suitors,  which   for  the  first  interpretation 

that  if  violence  were  done  to  him  should  be  llf\ovovvri<riaKutv^  arc  in 

that  obtained  her,  all  the  rest  should  favour  of  the  second.] 
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Fdoponnesus, 
io  cdled 
from  Pdops. 


I.  the  Peloponnesians,  say  that  first  Pelops,  by  the 
abundance  of  his  wealth  which  he  brought  with 
him  out  of  Asia  to  men  in  want,  obtained  such 
power  amongst  them,  as,  though  he  were  a  stranger^ 
yet  the  country  was  called  ^  after  his  name ;  and 
The  inentte  of  that  this  powcr  was  also  increased  by  his  posterity .^ 

tbe  power  of  the  *■  J  r  J 

Feiopums.  For  EuHsthcus  being  slain  in  Attica  by  the  Hera* 
cleides^,  Atreus,  that  was  his  uncle*  by  the  mother, 
and  was  then  abiding^  with  him  as  an  exiled  person 
for  fear  of  his  father  for  the  death  of  Chrysippus*, 
and  to  whom  Euristheus,  when  he  undertook  the 

Atrausking      expcditiou,  had  committed  Mycenae  and  the  go- 

jSter  A^Teath  vernmcut  thereof,  for  that  he  was  his  kinsman ; 

of  Peiopt.  when  as  Euristheus  came  not  back,  (the  M ycenians 
being  willing  to  it  for  fear  of  the  Heracleides,  and 
because  he  was  an  able  man  and  made  much  of  the 
common  people),  obtained  the  kingdom  of  My- 
cenae, and  of  whatsoever  else  was  under  Euristheus, 
for  himself ;  and  the  power  of  the  Pelopides  be- 
came greater  than  that  of  the  Perseides*.  To  which 
greatness  Agamemnon^  succeeding,  and  also  far 
excelling  the  rest  in  shipping,  took  that  war  in 
hand,   as  I  conceive  it,  and  assembled  the  said 


*  [The  original  name  of  the 
country  was  Apia.  See  the  Schol. 
and  II.  i.  270 :  Ttj\69iv  iK  'J^vlriQ 

*  A  kindred  and  race  of  men 
whereof  was  Hercules.  This  fa- 
mily was  persecuted  by  Euristheus, 
who  was  of  the  house  of  Perseus ; 
and  driven  into  Attica,  thither  he 
following  them  was  slain  by  the 
Athenians. 

'  Astidamia,  the  mother  of  Euris- 
theus, was  Atreus*  sister. 

*  ["  And  who  happened  to  have 


fled  from  his  father  for  the  death  of 
Chrysippus."] 

^  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  sons  of 
Pelops,  at  the  impulsion  of  their 
mother,  slew  this  Chrysippus,  who 
was  their  half-brotlier,  viz.  by  the 
father ;  and  for  this  fact  Atreus  fled 
to  Euristheus. 

'  [Thus  far  is  the  account  of 
"  those  that  by  tradition  know 
most,"  &c.] 

'  The  son  of  Atreus,  heir  to  the 
power  of  both  houses,  both  of  the 
Pelopides  and  of  the  Pcrseides. 
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forces,  not  so  much  npon  favour  as  by  fear.  For  i. 
it  is  clear,  that  he  himself  both  conferred  most  '  '  * 
ships  to  that  action,  and  that  some  also  he  lent  to 
die  Arcadians.  And  this  is  likewise  declared  by 
Homer,  (if  any  think  his  testimony  sufficient) ; 
who,  at  the  delivery  of  the  sceptre  unto  him, 
calleth  him^  "  of  many  isles  and  of  all  Argos  King." 
Now  he  could  not,  living  in  the  continent,  have 
been  lord  of  the  islands,  other  than  such^  as  were 
adjacent,  which  cannot  be  many,  unless  he  had 
also  had  a  navy.  And  by  this  expedition  we  are 
to  estimate  what  were  those  of  the  ages  before  it. 

10.  Now  seeing  Mycenae  was^  but  a  small  city,  Myoei»,ttiough 
or  if  any  other  of  that  age  seem  but  of  light  re-  yet  wu  of 
gard,  let  not  any  man  for  that  cause,  on  so  weak  ^*'  ^'^^' 
an  argument,  think  that  fleet  to  have  been  less 
than  the  poets  have  said,  and  fame  reported  it  to 
be^     For  if  the  city  of  Lacedsemon  were  now  de- 
solate, and  nothing  of  it  left  but  the  temples  and 
floors  of  the  buildings,  I  think  it  would  breed  much 
unbelief  in  posterity  long  hence  of  their  power  in 
comparison  of  the  fame.      For  although  of  five 
parts  ^  of  Peloponnesus  it  possess  two^,  and  hath 
the  leading  of  the  rest,  and  also  of  many  con- 


*  [II.  ii.  108.]  remains,  which  will  last  apparently 

*  [The  islands  which  Thucy-  as  long  as  the  human  race  exists, 
dides  here  calls  *'  pericEcidae,"  are,  are  fully  described  in  Sir  W.  Cell's 
according  to  Poppo,  Calauria,  Hy-  Argolis.  Arnold.] 

drea,  Tiparenus,  Cecryphalea;  per-  *  [Et  traditio  diu   durans  ob- 

haps  ^gina,  though  of  that  Od.  tinet.  Goeller.] 

Mueller  has  some  doubts.  Goeller.]  *  1.  I<Aconia.     2.  Arcadia.    3. 

*  [^^JcenaB  had  been  destroyed  Argolica.  4.  Messenia,  5.  Elis. 
by  the  Argives,  A.C.  468,  thirty-  [Achaia  was  the  fifth  part:  Elis 
scren  years  before  the  beginning  of  was  comprehended  in  Arcadia, 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  From  that  Goeller  ] 

time  it  remained  in  ruins;  but  the  *  Laconia,  Messenia. 
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I.        federates  without;   yet  the  city  being  not  close 

built^  and  the  temples  and  other  edifices  not  costly^ 

Sparta  ie»,  and  and  bccause^  it  is  but  scatteringly  inhabited  after 

Tit^^,  the  ancient  manner  of  Greece,  their  power  would 

^JI^J^^     seem  inferior  to  the  report.     Again^  the   same 

theif  power,      thiugs  happening  to  Athens,  one  would  conjecture, 

by  the  sight  of  their  city,  that  their  power  were 

double  to  what  it  is.     We  ought  not  therefore  to 

be  incredulous  [concerning  the  forces  that  went  to 

Troy],  nor  have  in  regard  so  much  the  external 

show  of  a  city  as  the  power :  but  we  are  to  think, 

that  that  expedition  was  indeed  greater  than  those 

that  went  before  it,  but  yet  inferior  to  those  of  the 

present  age;  if  in  this  also^  we  may  credit  the 

poetry  of  Homer,  who  being  a  poet  was  like  to  set 

it  forth  to  the  utmost.    And  yet  even  thus  it  cometh 

A  aurrey  of  the  short.    For  hc  makcth  it  to  consist  of  twelve  hun- 

fleetienttoTroj. 

df  ed  vessels  ;  those  that  were  of  Boeotians  carry- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  men  a-piece,  and 
those  which  came  with  Philoctetes  fifty :  setting 
forth,  as  I  suppose,  both  the  greatest  sort  and  the 
least ;  and  therefore  of  the  bigness  of  any  of  the 
rest,  he  maketh  in  his  catalogue  no  mention  at  all : 
but  declareth  that  they  who  were^  in  the  vessels  of 
Philoctetes,  served  both  as  mariners  and  soldiers ; 


'  [**  And    not  forming  a  con-  *  [ai :  again.    Referring  to  "  if 

nected  or  continuous  city,  but  made  any  think  bis  testimony  sufficient.'* 

up  of  different  K&fiat,  after  the  an-  chap,  ix.] 

«nt  manner  of  Greece.*'    Mueller  '  ["But  that  they  were  all  raa- 

br.)  gives  the  names  of  these  vil.  riners  and  fighting  men,  be  has 

lages :  Pitane,  Messoa,  Simnae,  and  shown  in  his  account  of  the  ships 

Cynosura,  lying  round  about  the  of  Philoctetes."    Bekker,  Goellcr, 

Acropolis,    some  on    small  hills,  and  Arnold  all  agree  in  this  con- 

some  on  the  plains.  In  the  time  of  struction  of  the  passage.] 
the  Romans  they  were  all  enclosed 
in  one  wall.  Gocller.] 
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for  he  writes,  that  they  who  were  at  the  oar,  were        i, 
all  of  them  archers.    And  for  such  as  wrought    - — ' — * 
not,  it  is  not  likely  that  many  went  along,  except 
kings^  and  such  as  were  in  chief  authority ;  espe- 
cially being  to  pass  the  sea  with  munition  of  war, 
and  in  bottoms  without  decks^  built  after  the  old 
and  piratical  fashion.     So  then,  if  by  the  greatest 
and  least  one  estimate  the  mean  of  their  shipping, 
it  will  appear  that  the  whole  number  of  men  con- 
adered  as  sent  jointly  from  all  Greece,  were  not 
very  many. 
1 1 .  And  the  cause  hereof  was  not  so  much  want  TI^.T'^  °^ 

the  lireeJnwtti 

of  men,  as  of  wealth.     For,  for  want  of  victual  the  cause  whj 
they  carried  the  lesser  army,  and  no  greater  than  could  so  long 
they  hoped  ^  might  both  follow  the  war  and  also  ^'^'^^  *""*• 
maintain  itself.    When  upon  their  arrival  they  had 
gotten  the  upper  hand  in  fight,  (which  is  mani- 
fest; for  else  they  could  not  have  fortified  their 
camp),  it  appears  that  from  that   time  forward 
they  employed  not  there  their  whole  power,  but 
that  for  want  of  victual  they  betook  themselves, 
part  of  them  to  the  tillage  of  Chersonesus,  and 
part  to  fetch  in   booties ;  whereby  divided,   the 
Trojans  the  more  easily  made  that  ten  years  re- 
sistance, as  being  ever  a  match  for  so  many  as 

I  As    Achilles,    Ulysses,    Ajax,        *  [And    no  greater   than    they 

Diomedes,  Patroclus,  and  the  like.  *'  expected   could    maintain   itself 

The  whole  number  of  men,  esti-  from    the   seat  of   war    by  their 

mating  the  ships  at  a  medium  to  arms :  and  when  upon  their  arrival 

cany  eighty-five  men  a  piece,  which  they  had  gotten  the  upper  hand  in 

is  the  mean  between  one  hundred  fight,  &c.,  tliey  appear  not  even 

and  twenty  and  fifty,  come  to  one  then    to    have    used  their  whole 

hundred  and  two  thousand  men  power,''  Sec.    That  is,  they  carried 

carried  in  these  one  thousand  two  the  lesser  army,  and  that  lesser 

handred   ships.      Yet  the  author  army  they  did  not  make  the  most 

makes  it  a  light  matter  in  respect  of.] 
of  the  present  war. 
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1.  remained  at  the  siege.  Whereasi,  if  they  had  gone 
'  '  *  furnished  with  store  of  provision,  and  with  all 
their  forces,  eased  of  boot-haling  and  tillage,  since 
they  were  masters  of  the  field,  they  had  also  easily 
taken  the  city.  But  they  strove  not  with  their 
whole  power,  but  only  with  such  a  portion  of  their 
army  as  at  the  several  occasions  chanced  to  be 
present ;  when  as,  if  they  had  pressed  the  siege, 
they  had  won  the  place  both  in  less  time  and  with 
less  labour.  But  through  want  of  money,  not 
only  they  were  weak  matters,  all  that  preceded 
this  enterprise ;  but  also  this,  which  is  of  greater 
name  than  any  before  it,  appeareth  to  be  in  fact 
beneath  the  fame  and  report,  which  by  means  of 
the  poets  now  goeth  of  it. 
Tha«tateaf         12.  YoT  also  after  the  Trojan  war  the  Grecians 

Greece  after  ^  ^  J 

tiie  Trojan  wax.  contiuucd  Still  their  shiftiugs  aud  trausplantations ; 
insomuch  as  never  resting,  they  improved  not 
their  power.  For  the  late  return  of  the  Greeks 
from  Ilium  caused  not  a  little  innovation ;  and  in 
most  of  the  cities  there  arose  seditions ;  and  those 
which  were  driven  out,  built ^  cities  for  themselves 
in  other  places.     For  those  that  are  now  called 

A.im  ou847  ^^otians,  in  the  sixtieth  year  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  expelled  Arne  by  the  Thessalians,  seated 
themselves  in  that  country,  which  now  Bceotia, 

denuVS^X  was  then  called  Cadmeis.     (But  there  was  in  the 

^  [*'  Whereas,  if  tliey  had  gone  their  whole  force,  and  with  such 

famished  with  store  of  provision,  part  only  as  from  time  to  time  was 

and    had   with   all    their    forces,  present  at  the  siege ;  or  even  by  a 

eased  of  boot-haling  and  tillage,  blockade,  they  might  have  taken 

carried  through  the  war  without  in-  Troy  with  less  time  and  trouble.*! 

terruption,  they  might  easily  have  ■  ["  Built  the  cities."    That  is, 

overcome  them  in  open  battle  and  those  famous  cities  built  by  Teucer, 

taken  the  city ;  since  they  were  a  Philoctetes,  Diomede,  &c.  Poppo.] 
match  for  the  Trojans  even  without 


i 
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same   country   a  certain  portion  of  that  nation         j. 
before,  of  whom  also  were  they  that  went  to  the    '     ' — ^ 
warfare  of  Troy).     And  in  the  eightieth  year,  the       A.c.iioi. 
Dorians^  together  with  the  Heracleides  seized  on 
Peloponnesus.     And  with  much  ado,  after  long 
time,  Greece  had  constant  rest ;  and  shifting  their 
seats  no  longer,  at  length  sent  colonies  abroad. 
And  the  Athenians  planted  Ionia  and  most  of  the 


1  [The  great  familyor  rather  clan,  in  equal  shares,  with  the  exception 
whidi  claimed  descent  from  the  probably  of  some  portions  attached 
kero  Hercules,  being  expeUed  from  to  the  different  temples,  and  which, 
Peloponnesas  by  the  Pelopid®,  with  the  offices  of  priesthood,  be- 
fonnd  an  asylum  among  the  Do-  longed  to  the  Heraclids,  as  de- 
ntns,  an  Hcllenian  people  inhabit-  scendants  of  the  national  gods  and 
ing  a  mountain  district  between  heros  of  the  country.  Meanwhile 
tlie  chain  of  iEta  on  the  one  side,  the  old  inhabitants  were  either  re- 
and  Parnassus  on  the  other.  Here  duced  to  emigrate,  or  were  treated 
Ihey  found  willing  followers  in  their  as  an  inferior  caste,  holding  such 
enterprise  for  the  recovery  of  their  lands  as  they  were  permitted  to 
former  dominion  in  Peloponnesus:  cultivate,  not  as  freeholders,  but  as 
the  Heraclidse  were  to  possess  the  tenants  under  Dorian  lords.  These 
thrones  of  their  ancestors ;  but  the  were  the  Laconians,  or  Trcptoucoi,  of 
Dorians  were  to  have  the  free  pro-  whom  we  shall  find  frequent  men- 
pertyoftbelandsthey  hoped  to  con-  tiun  in  the  course  of  this  history; 
quer,  and  were  not  to  hold  them  and  some  of  this  caste  striving  to 
under  the  Heraclidae.  The  in-  recover  their  independence,  were 
vaders  were  also  assisted  by  an  degraded  to  the  still  lower  condi- 
£tolian  chief  named  Oxylus,  and  tion  of  villains  or  predial  slaves ; 
by  his  means  they  were  enabled  to  and  thus  fonned  the  first  class  of 
cross  over  by  sea  from  the  northern  Helots,  which  was  afterwards 
to  the  soutiiem  side  of  the  Co-  greatly  swelled  from  other  quarters. 
rinthian  gulf,  instead  of  forcing  On  the  other  hand,  the  Helleuian 
their  way  by  land  through  the  name  derived  its  general  predomi- 
isthmus.  This  invasion  was  com-  nance  throughout  Greece  from  the 
plctely  successful ;  all  Pelopon-  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus; 
nesus,  except  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  the  Dorians  claiming  descent  from 
fell  into  their  power;  and  three  the  eldest  son  of  Hellen,  and 
chiefs  o{  the  Heraclids  took  pos-  while  they  gloried  in  their  ex- 
session  of  the  thrones  of  Sparta,  traction,  asserting  their  peculiar 
Argos,  and  Messenia,  while  Elis  title  to  the  Hellenian  name  above 
was  assigned  to  their  associate  all  the  other  tribes  which  had  as- 
Oxylus.     The  land  was  divided  sumed  it    Arnold.] 
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The  lonians 
were  the  colo- 
met  of  the 
Atheoians. 


The  differ- 
ence between 
tyrannj  and 
regal  anthoritj. 


At  Corinth  were 
made  the  first 
triremes,  or 
gallies  of  three 
tire  of  oars  one 
abore  another. 


A.C.704. 
Oltiip.19.1. 


A.C.  667. 
OLTMP.Sai. 


islands;  and  the  Peloponnesians  most  of  Italy  ^  ai 
Sicily,  and  also  certain  parts  of  the  rest  of  Greec 
But  these  colonies  were  all  planted  after  the  Trojf 
war. 

13.  But  when  the  power  of  Greece  was  no 
improved,  and^  the  desire  of  money  withal,  the 
revenues  being  enlarged,  in  most  of  the  eitii 
there  were  erected  tyrannies:  (for  before  thi 
time,  kingdoms  with  honours  limited  were  her 
ditary)  :  and  the  Grecians  built  navies,  and  becan 
more  seriously  addicted  to  the  aflFairs  of  the  sei 
The  Corinthians  are  said  to  have  been  the  fin 
that  changed  the  form  of  shipping®  into  the  nearei 
to  that  which  is  now  in  use ;  and  at  Corinth  ai 
reported  to  have  been  made  the  first^  gallies  of  a 
Greece.  Now*  it  is  well  known  that  Aminocle 
the  ship-wright  of  Corinth,  built  four  ships  i 
Samos :  and  from  the  time  that  Aminocles  went  1 
Samos  until  the  eud^  of  this  present  war,  are  at  tl 
most  but  three  hundred  years.  And  the  moi 
ancient  naval  battle  that  we  know  of,  was  fougl 
between  the  Corinthians  and  the  Corcyrseans^;  an 
from  that  battle  to  the  same  time,  are  but  tw 


■} 


1  [The  name  "  Italy,*'  in  the  age 
of  Thucydides,  was  applied  merely 
to  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
Peninsala,  the  modern  provinces 
of  Calabria  citra  and  Calabria  ultra. 
See  Aristotelis  Politica,  vii.  10. 
Arnold.] 

'  [**  And  wealth  was  accumu- 
lated still  more  than  formerly ;  in 
many  of  the  cities  there  were 
erected  tyrannies,  the  revenues  be- 
coming greater:  (but  before  that, 
the  governments  were  hereditary 
kingdoms  with  prerogatives  and 
revenues  defined)."    Gocller.] 


'  [That  is,  from  fifty-oared  vc 
sels  to  triremes.] 

*  [Triremes.] 

*  ["  And  Aminocles,  the  shi 
wright  of  Corinth,  appears  to  ha 
built  four  ships  for  the  Samia 
also."] 

*  By  this  it  appears,  that  Th 
cydides  outlived  the  whole  war. 

'  By  Periander,  the  tyrant 
Corinth,  for  the  slaughter  of  1 
son  Lycophron.  See  Herodoti 
iii.  53.  [The  Scholiast  has  misl 
Hobbes:  Periander  did  not  beg 
till  about  A.  c.  630.] 
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hundred  and  sixty  years.     For  Corinth,  seated  on         i. 
an  isthmus,  had  been  always  a  place  of  traffic ;  _ 

/,  ,^.  n     \  t       n  ^®  means  of 

(because  the  Grecians  of  old,  from  within  and  the  wealth 
without  Peloponnesus,  trading  by  land  more  than  ° 
by  sea,  had  no  other  intercourse  one  to  another 
bat  through  the  Corinthians'  territory) ;  and  was 
also  wealthy  in  money,  as  appears  by  the'  poets, 
who  have  sumamed  this  town  the  rich.   And  after  „^2  thT  rich. 
the  Grecians  had^  commerce  also  by  sea,  then  like- 
wise having  furnished  themselves  with  a  navy,  they 
scoured  the  sea  of  pirates;  and  aflFording  traffic 
both  by  sea  and  land,  mightily  increased  their  city 
in  revenue  of  money.    After  this,  the  lonians,  in  Th«  i<m\m 
the  times  of  Cyrus  first  king  of  the  Persians,  and  cyrtts-ume!" 
of  his  son  Cambyses,  got  together  a  great  navy ; 
and  making  war  on  Cyrus,  obtained  for  a  time  the 
dominion  of  that  part  of  the  sea  that  lieth  on  their 
own  coast.     Also  Polycrates*,  who  in  the  time  of  Poiycratos, 
Cambyses  tyrannised  in  Samos,  had  a  strong  navy,  Srnavy  in*"'' 
wherewith  he  subdued  divers  of  the  islands ;  and  '^l^ZZ[ 
amongst  the  rest  having  won  Rhenea"*,  he  conse- AboutA.c.ooo. 
crated  the  same  to  Apollo  of  Delos.  The^  Phocaeans       olymp.45. 
likewise,  when  they  were  building  the  city  of  Mar- 
seilles, overcame  the  Carthaginians^  in  a  fight  at 
sea. 


*  [II.  2.  570.  d<pv€i6v  Ti  K6p(V'  Tarquinius  came  into  the  mouth  of 
^y.]  Tiber,  entered  into  amity  ^ith  the 

*  [**  And  after  the  Grecians  had  Romans,  and  thence  went  and 
more  commerce  by  sea,  they  (the  built  Marseilles  amongst  the  sa- 
Corinthians)  procured  the  ships  vage  nations  of  the  Ligurians  and 
(before  mentioned),  and  scoured  the  Gauls.    Justin,  lib.  xliii.  3. 

of  pirates."]  •  [Arnold  cautions  against  con- 

*  [See  Herod,  iii.  39, 120.]  founding  this  battle  with  the  Car- 

*  [See  post,  book  iii.  104.]  thaginians,  with  that  mentioned  by 

*  The  Phocsans  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  i.  166.     The  building 

VOL.  VIII.  C 
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I.  14.  These  were  the  greatest  navies  extant.  And 

The  «hi  i  "^  yet  even  these,  though  many  ages  after  the  time  of 
of  Greece  very  Troy,  consisted,  as  it  seems,  but  of  a  few  galleys, 
this  war.  and  were  made  up  with  vessels*  of  fifty  oars  and 
with  long  boats,  as  well  as  those  of  former  times. 
And  it  was  but  a  little  before  the  M edan  war^  and 
death  of  Darius,  successor  of  Cambyses  in  the  king- 
dom of  Persia,  that  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  and  the 
Corcyraeans  had  of  galleys  any  number.  For  these* 
last  were  the  only  navies  worth  speaking  of  in  all 
Greece,  before  the  invasion  of  the  M edes.  And  the 
people  of  iEgina  and  the  Athenians^  had  but  small 
ones,  and  the  most  of  them  consisting  but  of  fifty 
oars  a-piece ;  and  that  so  lately^,  as  but  from  the 
time  that  the  Athenians  making  war  on  iEgina, 
A.C.  498.  and  withal  expecting  the  coming  of  the  barbarian, 
at  the  persuasion  of  Themistocles  built  those  ships 
which  they  used  in  that  war.  And  these  also  not 
all  had  decks. 

15.  Such  were  then  the  navies  of  the  Greeks, 


of  Marseilles  took  place  fifty-five        '  Medes  and  Persians  used  here 

years  before  the  expulsion  of  the  promiscuously,    the    Medan    mo- 

Phocseans  by  the  Persians,  related  narchy  being  translated  to  the  Pei- 

by  Herodotus.  See  also  Hermann's  sians. 

Griech.  Antiquitaten.  §  78.  n.  28.]         '  Of  the  Corinthians,   lonians 

*  [irtvTrjKovrdpoic,     Hoc    voca-  and  Phocaeans.    ["  For  these  were 

bulum  etsi  apud  Homerum  non  the  last  navies  before  the  invasion 

obvium  est,    naves   tamen  hujus  of  Xerxes  (that  is,  the  navies  next 

generis  ab    eo   commemorari    vi-  before  the  invasion  of  Xerxes)  worth 

dentur,  ut  II.  ii.  719 ;   xvi.  168.  speaking  of."] 
Erant  autem  vivrtiKovropoi  ex  eo        *  [And  the  Athenians, "  and  the 

navium  genere,  quod  dicitur  fio-  rest,  if  any,"  had,  &c.] 
vijpegj  id  est,  uno  remorum  ordine        ^  ['*  And  it  was  at  a  late  period 

in     utroque     latere    instructum.  that  Themistocles    persuaded  the 

Quini  ergo  et  viceni  remiges  in  Athenians,  making  war  on  £gina, 

dextro,  totidem  in  sinistro  latere  &c.  to  build,"  &c.  Arnold,  Goeller. 

sedebant  Siebel,  cited  by  Goeller.]  See  Herod,  vii.  144.] 
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both  ancient  and  modern.  Nevertheless,  such  as  i. 
^plied  themselves  to  naval  business  gained  by  ' — ' — ' 
them  no  small  power,  both  in  revenue  of  money 
and  in  dominion  over  other  people.  For  with  their 
navies  (especially  those  men  that  had  not  sufficient 
land,  where  they  inhabited,  to  maintain  themselves) 
they  subdued  the  islands.  But  as  for  war  by  land, 
sach  as  any  state  might  acquire  power  by,  there 
was  none  at  all :  and  such  as  were,  were  only  be- 
tween borderer  and  borderer.  For  the  Grecians  had  The  canses  why 

.  *        •  ^1  ^  the  Oreciani 

never  yet  gone  out  with  any  army  to  conquer  any  never  joined 
nation  far  from  home;  because  the  lesser  cities ^^^^^^ 
neither  brought  in  their  forces  to  the  great  ones, 
as  subjects,  nor  concurred  as  equals  in  any  com- 
mon enterprise;  but  such  as  were  neighbours 
warred  against  each  other  hand  to  hand.  For  the 
war  of  old  between  the  Chalcideans  and  the  Ere- 
trians  \  was  it  wherein  the  rest  of  Greece  was  most 
divided  and  in  league  with  either  party. 

16.  As  others  by  other  means  were  kept  back  J^^  \*'"^*"' 

^  ^  *  kept  down 

from  growing  great,  so  also  the  lonians  by  this :  by  the  Persians. 
that  the  Persian  affairs  prospering,  Cyrus  and  the 
Persian  kingdom,  after  the  defeat  of  Croesus,  made  a.c.  sjs. 
war  upon  all  that  lieth  from  the  river  Halys  to  the 
sea-side,  and  so  subdued  all  the  cities  which  they 
possessed  in  the  continent :  and  Darius  afterward, 
when  he  had  overcome^  the  Phoenician  fleet,  did 
the  like  unto  them  in  the  islands. 

1 7.  And  as  for  the  tyrants  that  were  in  the  Gre- 
cian cities,  who  forecasted  only  for  themselves, 
how  with  as  much  safety  as  was  possible  to  look 


'  [See  Herod,  v.  99.]  coraine:  by  the  aid  of  the  Phoeni- 

'  [And  Darius  afterwards, "  over-    cian  fleet,"  did  the  like,  &c.] 

C  2 


Ol.  58. 1. 
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I.        to  their  own  persons  and  their  own  families,  they 
resided  for  the  most  part  in  the  cities '  and  did  no 
action  worthy  of  memory,  unless  it  were  against 
their  neighbours.   For  as  for  the  tyrants  of  Sicily^ 
they  were  already  arrived  at  greater  power.   Thus 
was  Greece  for  a  long  time^  hindered,  that  neither 
jointly  it  could  do  anything  remarkable,  nor  the 
cities  singly  be  adventurous. 
The  lAcciimiuo.      18.  Rut  aftcr  that  the  tyrants,  both  of  Athens* 
ihTtyfanu!''''"  aud  of  thc  rcst  of  Greece  where  tyrannies*  were, 
^wjgh  iiu       yfere  the  most  and  last  of  them,  excepting  those  of 
AC. «io.     Sicily,  put  down  by  the  Lacedaemonians ;  (for  La- 
cedaemon,  after  that  it  was  built  by  the  Dorians 
that   inhabited^  the  same,  though  it  hath   been 
longer  troubled  with  seditions^  than  any  other  city 
we  know,  yet  hath  it  had  for  the  longest  time  good 
laws,  and  been  also  always  free®  from  t3arants :  for 
AC. 801.     it  is  unto  the  end  of  this  war  four  hundred  years 
and  something  more,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  have 
used  one  and  the  same  government,  and  thereby 
being  of  power  themselves,  they  also  ordered  the 
affairs  in  the  other  cities) ;  I  say,  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  tyrannies  in  Greece,  it  was  not  long  before 
ol.72  3.     the  battle  was  fought  by  the  Medes  against  the 


*  [^^  But   the  t}Tants,  as  many  '  [For  a  long  time  "  in  ereij 
as  tben>  were  in  the  Grecian  cities,  way  "  hindered.] 

considering  only  how  to  promote  *  Pisistratus  and  his  sons, 

their  own  private  interest,  both  as  *  [And  of  the  rest  of  Greece, 

to  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  '^  governed  for  the  most  part  by  tj- 

as  to  their   household,  governed  rants  even  before^ :  that  is,  before 

their  states  with  a  view  mainly  to  Athens.] 

security ;  and  did  no  action,*'  v^c]  '  [By  the  Dorians  ^^  who  now  in- 

•  [04  yttp  Iv  SucfXc^.     Ante  haec  habit  if] 

verba,  supple  (cum  Schol.) :  *'  non  '  [See  HenxL  L  d>.] 

dico  de  tyrannis  Sicilise :  nam  Sici>  *  [Herod,  v.  9:2.] 
fi«  tyimimi,^  Sec.  GoeUer,  Arnold.] 
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Athenians  in  the  fields  of  Marathon,      And  in  the        i. 
tenth  year  again  after  that,  came  the  barbarian  (iLTMP.76.i. 
with  the  great  fleet*  into  Greece,  to  subdue  it. 
And  Greece  being  now  in  great  danger,  the  leading 
of  the  Grecians  that  leagued  in  that  war  was  given 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  to  the  most  potent  state. 
And  the  Athenians,  who  had  purposed  so  much 
before  and  already  stowed^  their  necessaries,  at  the 
coming  in  of  the  Medes  went  a  ship-board^  and 
became  seamen.    When  they  had  jointly  beaten  ad  owece 
back  the  barbarian,  then  did  the  Grecians,  bothie^e.;^ 
such  as  were  revolted  from  the  king  and  such  as  ][^|^5^, 
had  in  common  made  war  upon  him,  not  long  after  »?d  the  Athe. 

-,    ,  _  .  nians  and  their 

divide  themselves  into  leagues,  one  part  with  the  league. 
Athenians  and  the  other  with  the  Lacedaemonians ; 
these  two  cities  appearing  to  be  the  mightiest ;  for 
this  had  the  power  by  land,  and  the  other  by  sea. 
But  this  confederation  lasted  but  awhile  :  for  after- 
wards the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians, 
being  at  variance^  warred  each  on  other  together 
with  their  several  confederates.  And  the  rest  of 
Greece,  where  any  discord  chanced  to  arise,  had 
recourse  presently  to  one  of  these.  In  so  much, 
that  from  the  war  of  the  Medes  to  this  present  war 
being  continually  [exercised]  somtimees  in  peace 

*  A  fleet  of  twelve  hundred  gal-  themselves  within  walls  of  wood: 
leys,  and  two  thousand  hulks  of  the  Themistocles  iuterpredug  the  ora- 
round  manner  of  building.    Corn,  cle,  they  went  into  their  gallies. 
Nepos  in  Vita  Themistoclis.  *  This  variance  began  upon  this: 

*  [avaaKivdZitrBai:  **  to  break  up  that  Ciraon  having  been  sent  for 
one's  establishment,  and  make  off  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  against 
i*ith  it"  It  is  opposed  to  Kara-  the  Helots,  was  sent  back  with  his 
ntval^KrOai,    Goeller,  Arnold.]  Athenians  out  of  distrust  the  Lace- 

'  The  Athenians  being  admo-  daemonians  had  of  their  forward 
iiished  by  the  Oracle,  for  their  spirit:  which  the  Athenians  took 
safety  against  the  Medes  to  put    for  a  disgrace.     [See  ch.  102.] 
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I.        sometimes  in  war,  either  one  against  the  other  or 

'     '     ^    against  revolted  confederates,  they  arrived  at  this 

v\rar,  both  well  furnished  with  military  provisions 

and  also  expert ;  because  their  practice  was  with 

danger. 

19.  The  Lacedaemonians  governed  not  their  con- 
pe  manner     fedcratcs  SO  as  to  makc  them  tributaries,  but  only 

how  the  Lace*  ^     ^  '' 

dasiDoniana  dealt  drcw  thcm  by  fair  means  to  embrace  the  oligarchy, 
^nfederJtea.  conveuicnt  to  their  own  policy.  But  the  Athenians, 
Themannerhow  havluff  with  timc  takcu  iuto  their  hands  the  galleys 

theAthenians  ^  i 

handled  their  of  all  thosc  that  stood  out,  (except  the  Chians  and 
Lesbians),  reigned^  over  them,  and  ordained  every 
of  them  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  of  money.  By 
which  means,  their  own  particular  provision  was 
greater  in  the  beginning  of  this  war,  than  when*  in 
their  flourishing  time,  the  league  between  them 
and  the  rest  of  Greece  remaining  whole,  it  was  at 
the  most. 

20.  Such  then  I  find  to  have  been  the  state  of 
things  past ;  hard  to  be  believed *'*,  though  one  pro- 


^  Hence  it  is,  that  through  all  even  amongst  the  Athenians.  The 
this  history  "  suhjects ''  and  *'  con-  distinction  is  constantly  made  be- 
federatcs "  are  taken  for  the  same  tween  those  Kvfifiaxoi  that  were 
thing,  especially  with  the  Athe-  aiirdvofioi  and  thosc  that  were 
nians.  ["  The  Lacedicraonians  go-  ifTrijKooi.  See  iii.  39,  vi.  69,  rii.  57.] 
vemed  their  confederates,  not  mak-  ^  ["  Than  when  their  prosperity 
ing  them  tributaries,  but  only  draw-  was  at  the  greatest.''  Hoc  fasti- 
ing.  Sec. :  but  the  Athenians  (go-  gium  potential  Atheniensium  refe- 
vemed  them)  in  the  course  of  time  ras  recte  ad  tempora  paulo  ante  in- 
taking  into  their  hands  the  gallies  ducias  tricennales ;  quum  Atheni- 
of  the  cities,  all  except  the  Chians  enses  non  solum  insularum,  sed 
and  Lesbians,  and  ordaining  every  eUam  AsisD  minoris  dominatum 
of  them,"  ^c.  This  is  the  sense  tenebant,  ^ginetas  perdomuerant, 
according  to  the  reading  of  Bekker,  atque  Phocin,  Argos,  BccoUam,  ct 
Goeller,  Aniold,  &c.  Hobbes  is  Achaiam  sibi  junctas  habebant. 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  subjects  Goeller.  See  chap.  102-1 15.] 
and  confederates  arc  synonymous,  ^  [*^  Being   hard  for  believing, 
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duce  proof  for  every  particular  thereof.    For^  men        i. 
receive  the  report  of  things,  though  of  their  own 
country,  if  done  before  their  own  time,  all  alike, 
from  one  as  from  another,  without  examination. 
For  the  vulvar  sort  of  Athenians  think  that  i>igrei«ion  to 

--.  1  1  1       1    •        1        TT  show  how  negli- 

Hipparcnus  was  the  tyrant,  and  slam  by  Harmo-genUymenre- 
dius  and  Aristogeiton :  and  know  not  that  Hippias  S^  pLtjby" 
had  the  government,  as  being  the  eldest  son  of  f^J^J^^ jJ^^^J^. 
Pisistratus,  and  that  Hipparchus  andThessalus  were  jjR  *«  •Jo'y  °^ 
his  brethren ;  and  that  Harmodius  and  Aristogei-  of  Pi»istratu» : 

.  .•  M^      .  /•    .-t      •  !•  I       -i  which  it  seems 

ton,  suspectmg  that  some  of  their  complices  had  he  wiiiingiy 
that  day,  and  at  that  instant^  discovered  unto  ;;;^*"j;'j,^'; 
Hippias  somewhat  of  their  treason,  did  forbear  ^«j^.*;^n  ^»k^»' 
Hippias  as  a  man  forewarned ;  and  desirous  to  eflFect 
somewhat,  though  with  danger,  before  they  should 
be  apprehended,  lighting  on  Hipparchus  slew  him 
near  the  temple  called  Leocorium,  whilst  he  was 
setting  forth  the  PanathenaicaP  show.     And  like- 
wise divers  other  things  now  extant,  and  which 
time  hath  not  yet  involved  in  oblivion,  have  been 
conceived  amiss  by  other  Grecians ;  as  that  the 
kings    of  Lacedaemon,   in  giving  their  suflFrages, 
had   not   single "*,   but   double   votes :    and''    that 


occasion. 


A.C.511. 
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evcTT  argument  one  after  another."  Athens.   Pans,  in  Arcad.    [See  an- 

Arnold.]  other  derivation  given  by  Hermann ; 

*  ["  For  men  receive  from  one  namely,  the  feast  of  the  tribe  Athe- 

anothcr  the  reports  of  things  done  nais,  as  Pandia,  the  feast  of  the 

before  their  own  time,  even  those  of  tribe   Dias :    the  Athenians  l)eing 

their  own  country,  all  equally  with-  supposed   to   have  been  anciently 

out  trying  them  by  the  touchstone  divided  into  four  tribes,  Athenais, 

of  enquiry":  (dj3a<Tavi(rT(oQ.)']  Dias,  Posidonias,  and  Hephaistias. 

"  [At  the  instant  of  the  deed.]  Gr.  Antiq.  §  93.] 

^  Panathenaica,    were    the    so-        *  [tjcdrepoj/:  "had  each  of  them 

lemnities  instituted  by  Theseus,  in  not  single,"  (Sec.     Sententia,  quam 

memory  of  that  he  had  drawn  to-  scriptor  reprchendit,  est  Herodoti, 

gether  all  the  Athenians,  that  lived  vi.  57,   Goellcr.] 
dispersed  in  Attica,  into  the  city  of        *  ["  And  that  the  Pitanetan  was 
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I.         Pitanate  was  a  band  of  soldiers  so  called  there ; 

■"*  '  whereas  there  was  never  any  such.  So  impatient 
of  labour  are  the  most  men  in  search  of  truth,  and 
embrace  soonest  the  things  that  are  next  to  hand. 
2 1 .  Now  he*,  that  by  the  arguments  here  adduced, 
shall  frame  a  judgment  of  the  things  past,  and  not 
believe  rather  that  they  were  such  as  the  poets 
have  sung,  or  prose-writers  have  composed,  more 
delightfully  to  the  ear  than  conformably  to  the 
truth,  as  being  things  not  to  be  disproved,  and  by 
length  of  time  turned  for  the  most  part  into  the 
nature  of  fables  without  credit ;  but  shall  think 
them  here  searched  out  by  the  most  evident  signs 
that  can  be,  and  sufficiently  too,  considering  their 
antiquity ;  he,  I  say,  shall  not  err.  And  though 
men  always  judge  the  present  war  wherein  they 
live  to  be  greatest,  and  when  it  is  past,  admire 
more  those  that  were  before  it ;  yet  if  they  consider 
of  this  war  by  the  acts  done  in  the  same,  it  will 
manifest  itself  to  be  greater  than  any  of  those 
before  mentioned". 


a  cohort  amongst  tliem."    Etiam  described  them;   and  should   not 

Ins  verbis  tacitc   Herodotus  per-  rather  believe  them  to  be  either  as 

striiigi  crcditur,  qui  cohortis  Pi-  poets  have  sung,  adorning  them  so 

tjinutiP  mentionem  facit,  ix.  53,  et  as  to  make  them  greater  than  the 

4jui  Ciifiov  lUravdrriv  mcmorat,  iii.  reality,  or  as  prose  writers  have 

d«3.  Etcnim  ratione,  quam  et  Grseci  composed,  more  delightfully  to  the 

et  Romaui  antitfuitus  sec^uebantur,  ear  Uian  conformably  to  the  truth ; 

partes  exercitus  ea>dem  erant  ac  admitting  of   no   proof,  and  the 

partes  populi  in  pace.    Goeller.]  greater  part  of  them  having  by  the 

^  \tK  ii  Twv  liptjubviuv  TiKfii)piutv  aid    of   time    taken    their    place 

ofiojc  K.  r.  X.    This  is  the  sentence  amongst  fables,  so  as  to  deserve  no 

corresponding  to  rd  /xev  ovv  iraXaia,  credit :  and  should  think  them  here 

beginning  the  last  chapter.    *^  But  searched  out  by  the  most  evident 

at  tlie  siune  time  he  would  not  be  signs  tliat  am  be;  and  sufficiently 

far  out,  who,  from  the  proofs  I  have  too,  considering  their  antiquity."] 

mentioned,  should  j  udge  tliem  to  -  [To  have  been  greater  "  than 

1>e  for  the  most  part  such  as  I  have  any  of  those  before  it.'*] 
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22.  What  particular  persons  have  spoken^  when         j 
they  were  about  to  enter  into  the  war  or  when 
they  were  in  it,  were  hard^  for  me  to  remember  l^^^^^Tm 
exactly ;  whether  they  were  speeches  which  I  have  ^eSSwLt 
heard  myself,  or  have  received  at  the  second  hand.  Rewrote:  both 
But  as  any  man  seemed  to  me,  that  knew  what  orauons  and 
was  nearest  to  the  sum'*  of  the  truth  of  all  that  had  ^^  '^^'''^ 
been  uttered,  to  speak  most  agreeably  to  the  mat- 
ter still  in  hand,  so  I  have  made  it  spoken  here. 
But  of  the   acts  themselves  done  in  the  war,  I 
thought  not  fit  to  write  all  that  I  heard  from  all 
authors,  nor  such  as  I  myself  did  but  think  to  be 
true;  but  only  those  whereat  I  was  myself  present, 
and  those  of  which  with  all  diligence  I  had  made 
particular  inquiry.     And  yet  even  of  those  things 
it  was  hard  to  know  the  certainty  ;  because  such 
as  were  present  at  every  action,  spake  not  all 
after  the  same  manner  ;  but  as  they  were  aflFected 
to  the  parts,  or  as  they  could  remember. 

To  hear  this  history  rehearsed,  for  that  there  be  t»»^  ^  "^ 
inserted  in  it  no  fables,  shall  be  perhaps  not  de- 
lightful. But  he  that  desires  to  look  into  the  truth 
of  things  done,  and  which  (according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  humanity)  may  be  done  again,  or  at  least 
their  like,  he  shall  find^  enough  herein  to  make 


*  [Xoyy  dvrov :  quae  orationibus  to  the  purpose  which  at  any  time 

habitis dixerunt.    Goeller.   "In re-  wasinhand.  [Verura  proutquisque 

^okr  set  speeches."    Arnold.]  mihi  videbatur  de  prxsenti  qualibet 

^  ["  It  were  difficult  to  remember  causa  quie  maxime  in  rem  erant 

accurately  the  very  words  spoken,  dicturus  fuisse,  cousectanti  quam 

both  for  me  what  I  heard  myself,  proximo  summam  seutentia)  ora- 

and  fur  those  who  at  other  times  tionum  vere  habitarum,  sic  mihi 

reported  to  me."l  commemorata  sunt.     Goeller.] 

'  To  the  analogy  and  fitness  of  *  [Valla  and  H  udson  agree  with 
what  was  to  be  said  :  so  that  though  Hobbcs  as  to  the  sense  of  this  pas- 
he  used  not  their  words,  yet  he  used  sage.  Goeller  and  Arnold  give  a 
the  arguments  that  best  might  serve  different    meaning    to    the   words 
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I.        him  think  it  profitable.     And  it  is  compiled  rather 
' — ' — '   for   an  everlasting  possession',  than  to  be 
rehearsed  for  a  prize. 
The  greatness  of     23,  The  greatest  action  before  this  was   that 

the  present  war,  ,  "       i       o 

against  the  Medes'* ;  and  yet  that,  by  two  battles  by 
sea  and  as  many  by  land,  was  soon  decided.  But 
as  for  this  war,  it  both  lasted  long,  and  the  harm  it 
did  to  Greece  was  such,  as  the  like  in  the  like 
space  had  never  been  seen  before.  For  neither 
had  there  ever  been  so  many  cities  expugned  and 
made  desolate,  what  by  the  barbarians  ^  and  what 
by  the  Greeks  warring  on  one  another* ;  (and 
some  cities  there  were,  that  when  they  were  taken 
changed  their  inhabitants^)  ;  nor  so  much  banish- 
ing and  slaughter,  some  by  the  war  some  by 
sedition®,  as  was  in  this.  And  those  things  which 
concerning  former  time  there  went  a  fame  of,  but 
in  fact  rarely  confirmed,  were  now  made  credible : 
Eorthqnake»,  as  carthquakcs,  general  to  the  greatest  part  of  the 
^t^'ceT""^'  world,  and  most  violent  withal :  eclipses  of  the 
ofATw^.'"  sun,  oftener  than  is  reported  of  any  former  time  : 
great  droughts  in  some  places,  and  thereby  famine : 
and  that  which  did  none  of  the  least  hurt,  but 
destroyed  also  its  part^,   the  plague.     All®  these 


apKovvTbjQ  t^i :  "  it  will  satisfy  me  taea.    [Tbe  battle  by  sea  was  at  Ar- 

if  so  many,  Sec,  shall  judge  this  temisium  in  Eulxca,  not  at  Mycale 

work  to  be  profitable."]  in  Ionia.] 

>  KTtifia  ie  CLEL.    Both  poets  and  '  [Mycalessus  in  Boeotia.  Goell.] 

historiographers  of  old  recited  their  *  [Plataea.  Thyrea.] 

histories   to  captate  glory.     This  *  [Potidaja,  jEgina,  Scione,  Me- 

cmulatiouofglory  in  their  writings,  los.   Goeller.] 

he  calletli  dydtvicrfia.  •  [Corcyraea,    Argos,       Samos. 

-  When  Xerxes  invaded  them.  Haack,   Poppo.] 

Two  battles  by  sea,  viz.  one  at  Sa-  '  [ftspoc  n :  a  considerable  part] 

lamis,  and  the  other  at  Mycale  in  ®  [ravra  ydp  iravra :  "  Far  all 

Ionia.     And  two  by  land,  one  at  these  evils  entered  together  with 

Thcrmopyldc,  and  the  other  at  Pla-  this  war/'    In  continuation  of  the 
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evils  entered  together  with  this  war :  which  began         i. 

from  the  time  that  the  Athenians  and  Pelopon- 

nesians  brake  the  league,  which  immediately  after 

the  conquest  of  Eubcea  had  been  concluded  be-     t;^Ji}i' 

tween  them  for  thirty  years.     The  causes  why  The  causes  of 

they  brake  the  same,  and  their  quarrels,  I  have 

therefore  set  down  first,  because  no  man  should 

be  to    seek  from  what   ground  so  great  a  war 

amongst  the  Grecians  could  arise.     And  the  truest 

quarrel',  though  least  in  speech,  I  conceive  to  be 

the  growth  of  the  Athenian  power  ;  which  putting 

the  Lacedaemonians  into  fear  necessitated  the  war.  Feamecewitates 

But  the  causes  of  the  breach  of  the  league  publicly  Laced»monian8. 

voiced,  were  these, 

24.  Epidamnus^  is  a  city  situate  on  the  right  The  first  pretext 
hand  to  such  as  enter  into  the  Ionian  Gulf.  Bor- 
dering upon  it  are  the  Taulantii,  barbarians,  a 
people  of  lUyris^.  This  was  planted  by  the  Corcy- 
raeans'*;  but  the  captain  of  the  colony  was  one 
Phalius,  the  son  of  Heratoclidas,  a  Corinthian  of 
the  lineage  of  Hercules,  and,  according  to  an^  an- 
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sentence  abo?e :"  But  as  for  this  Ionian  gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 

war,  the  hamn  it  did  to  Greece,  &c.]  called  so  from  liis  an  Illyrian. 

'  [irpo^aeric:"  cause  or  occasion."  ^  Illyrii,  now  Slavonia  and  Dal- 

Goeller  ;   Arnold,  citing  Herod,  iv.  niatia. 

79 :  the  Scholiast,  too,  explains  the  *  Inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  now 

word  by  ahiav.    The  passage  may  Corfu. 

perhaps  be  rendered  thus  :   "  And  ^  [nara  h)  top  7Ta\aii>v  vofiov  : 

the  alleged  cause  for  their  breaking  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 

the  treaty,  I  have  therefore  set  down  Si   qui  in   coloniam   mittebantur, 

first,  because,  Sec.    For  the  truest  armis  et  commcatu  a  civibis  suis 

reason,though  least  in  speech,  Icon-  instruebanlur  de  publico.      Pne- 

ceive  to  l)e,  ^c.     But  the  causes  terea  publica  iis  diplomata  debe- 

publicly  alleged  on  both  sides,  for  bantur,  quae  &7roiKia  vocabant.  Sed 

which  breaking  the  treaty  they  went  quod  prajcipuum  est,  sacra  patria 

to  n-ar,  were  these."]  coloni  secum  asportabant,  ignem- 

'  Dyrracbium,   Durazzo.     The  que  sacrum  e  penetrali  urbis  de- 
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I.  cient  custom^  called  to  this  charge  out  of  the 
^  ^  metropolitan  city.  Besides  that,  the  colony  itself 
consisted  in  part  of  Corinthians,  and  others  *  of  the 
Doric  nation.  In  process  of  time  the  city  of 
Epidamnus  became  great  and  popnlous;  and' 
having  for  many  years  together  been  annoyed 
with  sedition,  was  by  a  war,  as  is  reported,  made 
upon  them  by  the  confining  barbarians,  brought 
low  and  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their 
power.  But  that  which  was  the  last  accident 
before  this  war,  was,  that  the  nobility,  forced  by 
the  commons  to  fly  the  city,  went  and  joined  with 
the  barbarians,  and  both  by  land  and  sea  robbed 
those  that  remained  within.  The  Epidamnians 
that  were  in  the  town,  oppressed  in  this  manner, 
sent  their  ambassadors  to  Corcyra,  as  being  their 
mother  city,  praying  the  Corey raeans  not  to  see 
them  perish,  but  to  reconcile  unto  them  those 
whom  they  had  driven  forth,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  barbarian  war.  And  this  they  entreated  in 
the  form  of  suppliants  ^  sitting  down  in  the  temple 


prointum  ct  acccnsum ;  qui  quldcm  *  [In  part  of  Corinthians,  '*  and 

si  casu  cxtinctus  esset,  ex  Prytanso  of  the  other  Doric  race."    So  Bek- 

conditorum  accendi  eum  oportebat  ker  and  the  rest.  Valla,  as  well  as 

Moris  quoque  crat,  ut  colonial  quot-  Hobbes,  has  followed  the  common 

ttunis  le^tos  in  majorem  patriam  reading.] 

{jifirpovoXiv)  mitterent  Diis  patriis  -  ["  But  having  for  many  years 

sacra  facturos.SolcuueetiameratfUt  had  factions  amongst  them,  giow- 

colonia' ab  originibus  suis  pontifices  ing,  as  is  said,  out  of  a  war  with 

uccipereut.  Quinctiam  si  aliquaudo  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  their 

coloni  aliam  coloniam  aliquo  de-  strength  was  broken."      So  Valla, 

ducere  vcllcut,  mens  erat,  ut  duccm  as  well  as  Goeller  and  Arnold.] 

a  majore  jxitria  postularcut ;  ideo-  '  Kither  the  Epidamnians  had 

que  Phalium  ex  metropoli    (Co-  oflVnded  the  Corcyweans,  or  the 

riutho)    arccssclwint    Cori*ynri,  ut  manner  was  in  those  times  to  take 

iH>lonia^    Epidaninum   deduccuda*  simcluar}-,  not  only  for  crimes,  but 

dux  essct.    Uukcr.]  fur  obtaining  aid  in   extremities; 


s. 
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of  Juno.    But  the  Corcyrseans,  not  admitting  their         i. 
snpplication,  sent  them  away  again  without  eflFect.    '     '      ^ 
25.  The  Epidamnians  now  despairing  of  relief"^®  ^r^*^u' 
from  the  Corcyrseans,  and  at  a  stand  how  to  pro-  ^f --*^^^ 
ceed  in  their  present  affairs,  sending  to  Delphi  the  protecaon  of 
enquired  at  the  oracle,  whether  it  were  not  best  to  *^®  ^°'*"*^*^*»™»- 
deliver  up  their  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Co- 
rinthians as   of  their  founders,   and  make  trial 
what  aid  they  should  obtain  from  thence.     And 
when  the  oracle  had  answered,  that  they  should 
deliver  it  and  take  the  Corinthians  for  their  leaders, 
they  went  to  Corinth,  and  according  to  the  advice     o^'^l 
of  the  oracle  gave  their  city*  to  them,  and  de-         »olT 
Glared*  how  the  first  founder  of  it  was  a  Corinthian, 
and  what  answer  the  oracle  had  given  them,  en- 
treating their  help,  and  that  they  would  not  stand 
by  beholding  their  destruction.      And  the   Co- 
rinthians undertook  their  defence,  not  only  for  the 
equity  of  the  cause,  as  thinking  them  no  less  their 
own  than  the  Corcyraeans'  colony,  but  also  for 
hatred  of  the  Corcyraeans ;  who  being  their  colony 
yet  contemned  them,  and  allowed^  them  not  their 


tacitly  disclaiming  all  other  help  try  and  colony ;  nor  to  a  Corinthian 

sare  that  of  the  gods,  and  those  to  in  the  rite  of  auspicating  their  sa- 

whom  they  made  supplication.  crifices."     Tkpa  rd  vo/ii^ofi€va,  in- 

*  ["  The  colony."]  telligo  omnia  ea,  quae  honoris  causa 

'  ["  Showing    how    the    first  metropoliessentpraBstandainsolem- 

founder  was  a  Corinthian,  and  de-  nibus  metropoli  et  colonia;  comrau- 

claring  what  answer,"  &c.  nibus.    Ha;c  enim  ex  sacrorum  ac 

'  [The  construction  of  Goeller  religionum  inter  metropolim  et  co- 

(adopted  by  Arnold)  is  to  make  Ko-  lonias  communione  fluxisse  viden- 

(Hv^c^  dv^pi  the  datire  governed  by  tur,  sive  jura  sive  officia,  ut  ad  certa 

ciiovTiQ ;  and  the  sense  as  follows :  queedam  solcmnia,  diis  fere  irarpw" 

**  nor  allowed  due  honours  to  the  oig  a  metropoli  instituta^  quotannis 

mother  country    in    their   solemn  colonise  mittereut  qui  iis  interes- 

rites,  common  to  both  mother  conn-  sent  (Bewpovc)^  et  sacrificia  ct  do- 
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I.        due  honour  in  public  meetings,  nor  in  the  distri- 
'T;,' ,^^    bution  of  the  sacrifice  began  at  a  Corinthian,  as 
oi.  Hfj.i.     was  the  custom  of  other  colonies ;  but  being  equal 
to  the  richest  Grecians  of  their  time  for  store  of 
money,  and'  strongly  furnished  with  ammunition 
of  war,  had  them  in  contempt.     Also  they  sticked 
not  sometimes  to  boast  how  much  they  excelled  in 
shipping ;  and  that  Corcyra  had  been  once  inha- 
bited by  the  Phaeaces^  who  flourished  in  glory  of 
naval    affairs :   which  was  also   the    cause   why 
they  the   rather  provided  themselves  of  a  navy. 
And  they  were  indeed  not  without  power  that  way ; 
for  when  they  began  this  war,  they  had  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  galleys. 
Thf  rorintiiiftii*     26.  The  CorinUiians  therefore  having  all  these 
ui  K|iiaamnuN   cruuniations  against   them,   relieved    Epidamnus 
willingly,    not  only  giving    leave   to  whosoever 


nana  forrent.      I1H  Bttit^u    sacris  a'tatis  et  postenp,  ut  videtur, 

rpulis  adhiWluintur,  ct    in   ludis  auspicabajitur.    Faciebant  igitor, 

puhUcis  Worn  in  ihcatro  assigfiia-  sacra  auspicantes,  ea  quae  ipsam 

Um    habcbanu      Vicissim,   sacris  immolationem  antecedebant;  id  est, 

ci^lonianim  su^lcnnihus  logati  a  mc-  x^*'*'**^*    ovXoxvr^v,    rpixoro^uoy, 

tn^p^^U  mi«»i  intencrant,  quibus  id  er^t-i^r.    Ent  enim  is  honor  prs- 

hom^ris  ex  nioiv  babitum.  ut  vie-  cipuus  riiis  principibus,  qui  ade- 

tim^  tth^lam  aspex^ivnt  ct  liba-  ranu  babitus.  ui  sacn  bcc  mini- 

tionem  Menim  £iceirnt^  et  in  1udi$  steria   per    eos   £u«ient.       Hjbc 

pniKX'py  Wu$  ciji  darr(ur«  v^'f^  iptur    toiius    lod   ftententia  est; 

*f<HA) :  qui  Uvus  etiam  ^iiis  ex  nK^  ^  M^ne    enim   in   solennitatibBf 

tn^^)i»«iqnif«vrteaderaxiuprineipi-  ivmmunibus  solita  mania  (i<l^ 

bii»  est  tributnsL.  nAorarvK(''\«iifivw:  x-f^c^ifHjtr^  ttt>iuu  et  sarronun  pne- 

^Tf^m  i^\f*fiM  et  c^mp<K4ia«  in  $»«  <<>ctiirii&  t  C^^nnthxis  tribaebant,nee 

em  «s)tata«  i  im  babeni  auspicandi  ^iro  C  onnUao  in  snis  saciis  X^vt^, 

MKTi^oia  et  onvtiKniia$s  ae  sacra  fa-  /^»Xrf^\rr^>,  r/wxTro^^tr,   et  rrwr- 

einsdi*  M wnia  antem.  qu«r  Coiyj  rar  i  T i?» ,"    t » iv'  Icr .' 
nw  CMinibK^  tribnew    de  n>*Me        '  J-  And  mon  saitin(;:?j,^  &c] 
MH^Nmtnr  in  snis  Maoris.  imellipLt        '  Bv  Homo*  ibis  2^  is  called 

I  «a  ipMk  qi4ibu>  t*  raoci  benocjr  I'lurariji. 


war  on 
iiimua. 
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would  to  go  and  dwell  there,  but  also  sent  thither         i. 
a  garrison   of   Ambraciots,   Leucadians,   and   of    '^C436 
their  own  citizens.     Which  succours,  for  fear  the     ol.86.i. 
Corcyraeans  should  have  hindered  their  passage  by 
sea,  marched  by  land  to  Apollonia*.     The  CJorcy- The  corejraiaM 

anow  lit  ttlA 

rseans,  understanding  that  new  inhabitants  and  a  aids  nent  bj 
garrison  were  gone  to  Epidamnus,  and  that  the  ^e'*'^"*^*^ 
colony  was  delivered  to  the  Corinthians,  were^?*^^ 
vexed  extremely  at  the  same;  and  sailing  pre- 
sently thither  with  twenty-five  galleys,  and  after- 
wards with  another  fleet,  in  an  insolent^  manner 
commanded  them  both  to  recall  those  whom  they 
had  banished,  (for  these  banished^  men  of  Epi- 
damnus had  been  now  at  Corcyra,  and  pointing  to 
the  sepulcres  of  their  ancestors  and  claiming  kin- 
dred, had  entreated  the  Corey rapans  to  restore 
them),  and  to  send  away  the  garrison  and  inha- 
bitants sent  thither  by  the  Corinthians.  But  the 
Epidamnians  gave  no  ear  to  their  commandments. 
Whereupon  the  Corcyraeans  with  forty  galleys, 
together  with  the  banished  men,  (whom  they  pre- 
tended to  reduce),  and  with  the  lUyrians,  whom 
they  had  joined  to  their  part,  warred  upon  them ; 
and  having  laid  siege  to  the  city,  made  proclama- 


*  [To  Apollonia,  "  being  a  oo-  But  those  that  are  here  meant,  are 
Ion  J  of  the  Corinthians."]  such    as    in  seditions    being  the 

-  [/car'  ivfipiiav  :   "  out  of  ma-  weaker  faction,  fly  for  fear  of  being 

lice;"  that  is,  out  of  malice  to  the  murdered  ;  which  I  call  here  ba- 

Epidamnians,  not  from  a  desire  to  nished  men  ;  or  might  call  them 

gratify  the  exiles.     Goeller.]  perhaps  better  outlaws  or  fugitives, 

*  pvydSiQ.  Divers  occasions  force  but  neither  of  them  properly.  The 
men  from  their  country :  sentence  Florentines,  and  other  places  of 
of  law,  which  is  commonly  called  Italy  that  were  or  are  democratical, 
banishment :  proscription,  when  wherein  such  banishment  can  only 
the  sentence  is  death,  for  which  happen,  call  them  properly  fuor- 
cause  they   fly    into    banishment,  usciti. 
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tion,  that  such  of  the  Epidamnians  as  would,  and 
all  strangers,  might  depart  safely,  or  otherwise 
were  to  be  proceeded  against  as  enemies.  But 
when  this  prevailed  not,  the  place  being  an  isthmus, 
they  enclosed  the  city  in  on  every  side. 

27.  The  Corinthians,  when  news  was  brought 
from  Epidamnus  how  it  was  besieged,  presently 
made  ready  their  army:  and  at  the  same  time 
caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made  for  the  sending 
thither  of  a  colony,  and  that  such  as  would  go 
should  have  equal  and  like  privileges*  with  those 
that  were  there  before :  and  that  such  as  desired 
to  be  sharers  in  the  same,  and  yet  were  unwilling 
to  go  along  in  person  at  that  present,  if  they 
would  contribute  fifty  Corinthian  drachmas,  might 
stay  behind.  And  they  were  very  many,  both 
that  went  and  that  laid  down  their  silver.  More- 
over they  sent  to  the  Megareans,  for  fear  of  being 
stopped  in  their  passage  by  the  Corcyraeans,  to 
aid^  them  with  some  galleys:  who  accordingly 
furnished  out  eight ;  the  citizens  of  Pale  in  Ce- 
phalonia,  four.  They  also  required  galleys  of  the 
Epidaurians,  who  sent  them  five :  the  citizens  of 
Hermione,  one :  the  Troezenians,  two  :  the  Leuca- 
dians,  ten :  the  Ambraciots,  eight.  Of  the  The- 
bans  and  Phliasians  they  required  money  :  of  the 
Eleans,  both  money  and  empty  galleys.  And  of 
the  Corinthians  themselves,  there  were  ready  thirty 
galleys  and  three  thousand  men  of  arms  ^. 

28.  The  Corey rseans,  advertised  of  this  prepara- 


*  [Should  have  equal  and  like  mother  country.    Goeller,  Arnold.] 

privileges  "  with  the  mother  coun-  *  ["  To  escort  them  with  some 

try":  that  is,  the  colony  was  to  be  a  galleys.'*] 

sovereign  state,  independent  of  the  '  orrXXrai :  Men  in  armour. 
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tion,  went  to  Corinth  in  company  of  the  ambassa-         i. 
dors  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  of  the  Sicyonians,    -_'„.- 
whom  they  took  with  them;    and  required  the     ol.8«.2. 
Corinthians  to  recall  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  offe^r  tH^^ 
which  they  had  sent  to  Epidamnus,  as  being  a  "«^«°*- 
city,  they  said,  wherewith  they  had  nothing  to  do ; 
or  if  they  had  anything  to^  allege,    they  were 
content  to  have  the  cause  judicially  tried  in  such 
cities  of  Peloponnesus  as  they  should  both  agree  on ; 
and  they  then  should  hold  the  colony,  to  whom 
the  same  should  be  adjudged.    They  said  also, 
that  they  were  content  to  refer  their  cause  to  the 
oracle  at  Delphi:    that  war  they  would  make 
none ;  but  if  they  must  needs  have  it,  they  should, 
by  the  violence  of  them,  be  forced  in  their  own 
defence   to  seek  out  better^  friends  than  those 
whom  they  already  had.    To  this  the  Corinthians  '^^  corintwans 

11  ./.,  .,  /v«*ii*     unwilling  to  ac- 

answered,  that  if  they  would  put  off  with  their  cept  it,  and  not 

t%       A  jj»         •  *i         TV"  ^  t-i?  t:^"     without  cause. 

fleet  and  dismiss  the  barbanans  from  beiore  hpi- 
damnus,  they  would  then  consult  of  the  matter : 
for  before  they  could  not  honestly  do  it ;  because 
whilst  they  should  be  pleading  the  case,  the  Epi- 
damnians  should  be  suffering  the  misery  of  a  siege. 
The  Corcyrseans  replied  to  this,  that  if  they  would 
call  back  those  men  of  theirs  already  in  Epi- 
damnus, that  then  they  also  would  do  as  the 
Corinthians  had  required  them  ;  or  otherwise  they 
were  content  to  let  the  men  on  both  sides  stay 
where  they  were,  and^  to  suspend  the  war  till  the 
cause  should  be  decided. 


'  [**  Or  if  they  make  any  claim  appears  to  have  been  the  readinjf  of 

to  it  themselves.""]  Hobhcs ;  which  is  defended  also  by 

•  Meaning:  the  Athenians.  Arnold.      Bekkcr,    Goellcr,    and 

'  \9icovldq  li  iroi^<Trt(r0ai.    This  Poppo,  all  omit  l\ :  "  and  that  they 

VOL.  VIII.  D 
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I.  29.  The   Corinthians   not  assenting  to  any  of 

A.c.48«.  these  propositions,  since  ^  their  galleys  were  man- 
The^ci^'thiaii  ^^^  ^^^  their  confederates  present,  having  defied 
fleet.  them  first  by  a  herald,  put  to  sea  with  seventy-five 

galleys  and  two  thousand*  men  of  arms,  and  set 
sail  for  Epidamnus  against  the  Corcyrseans.  Their 
fleet  was  commanded  by  Aristeus  the  son  of 
Pellicas,  Callicrates  the  son  of  Callias,  and  Timanor 
the  son  of  Timanthes :  and  the  land  forces  by 
Archetimus  the  son  of  Eurytimus,  and  Isarchidas 
the  son  of  Isarchus.  After  they  were  come  as  far 
as  Actium,  in  the  territory  of  Anactorium,  (which 
is  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  ground  consecrated 
unto  him),  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia, 
the  Corcyraeans  sent  a  herald  to  them  at^  Actium, 
to  forbid  their  coming  on ;  and  in  the  meantime 
manned  out  their  fleet ;  and  having  repaired*  and 
made  fit  for  service  their  old  galleys,  and  fur- 
nished'^ the  rest  with  things  necessary,  shipped 
their   munition   and  went  aboard^.      The  herald 


were  also  ready,  on  condition  that  ropes  round  the  hull  of  the  vessel, 

(uiTc)  both  sides  remain  as  at  pre-  so  as  to  hold  together  the  loose 

sent,  to  make  a  truce  until,''  &c.]  planks.] 

*  ["  The  Corinthians  assented  to  *  [kTritrKtvaaavrtc.  Hoc  verbum 
none  of  these  propositions,  but  as  significat  navem  ad  curstmi  aptare^ 
soon  as  their  galleys  were  manned,'*  quod  de  navibus,  qute  per  vela 
&c.]  aguntur,  dicas.    Alias,  iTritrKfvdZnv 

•  Either    here  or  before,   it   is  vavv,  significat  fere,  tic  waKaidrfiTO^ 
likely  the  number  hath  been  mis-  «tc  viav  Karatrraoiv  u^oiroitiv,  ut 
written :  for  a  little  before  he  says  verbis  Scholiasta;  utar.    Goeller.] 
theyhad  made  ready  three  thousand.        ^  [The  sense  literally    is  this: 

•  [Hobbes  reads  iv  'AKTiift.  Bek-  "  The  Corcyrajans  sent  a  herald, 
ker,  Goeller,  and  Arnold  Iv  aKarit^  -.  &c.,  and  at  the  time  were  manning 
in  a  light  vessel.]  their  ships,  having  made  the  old 

*  [(cv(avrfC>  ^ivyvhvai  vavv  est  ones  sea-worthy  by  binding  them 
navem  reficere.  Goell.  Que  mode  together,  and  having  as  it  were 
18  described  by  Goeller,  of  passing  new-made  the  rest."] 
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was  no  sooner  returned  from  the  Corinthians  with        i. 
an  answer  not  inclining  to  peace,  but  having^  their    -7  '    ^ 
gaUeys    already  manned  and    furnished    to    the     Of.86.4. 
nomber  of  eighty  sail,  (for  forty  ^  attended  always  fled  °"'^'®'" 
the  siege  of  Epidamnus),  they  put  to   sea,  and 
arran£riDg  themselves  came  to  a  battle :  in  which  '^^  corcyrwans 
the  CJorcyrseans  were  clearly  victors ;  and  on  the  at  sea,  and  on 
part   of    the    Corinthians  there   perished  fifteen  SedTy!^^**^* 
galleys.     And  the  same  day  it  happened  likewise, 
diat  they  that  besieged  Epidamnus  had  the  same^ 
rendered  unto  them,  with   conditions,   that   the 
strangers  therein  found  should  be'^  ransomed,  and 
the  Corinthians  kept  in  Jbonds  till  such  time  as 
they  should  be  otherwise  disposed  of. 

30.  The  battle  being  ended,  the  Corcyrseans, 
after  they  had  set  up  their  trophy*  in  Leucimna,  a 
promontory  of  Corcyra,  slew  their  other  prisoners, 
but  kept  the  Corinthians  still  in  bonds.  After 
this,  when  the  Corinthians®  with  their  vanquished 
fleet  were  gone  home  to  Corinth,  the  Corcyrseans, 
masters  now  of  the  whole  sea  in  those  parts,  went 
first  and  w^asted  the  territory  of  Leucas",  a  Co- 

'  [Literally :  *'  Bat  when  the  he-  compelled  to  fight  on  the  side  and 

raid  TetQTDed,  &c.,  and  their  ships  under  the  standard  of  the  conqueror. 

were   completely  manned  to  the  Arnold.] 

number  of  eighty,  (for  there  were        *  [aVo^rferOai :   Should    be  sold. 

forty  at  the  siege  of  Epidamnus),  Goeller.] 
they  put  to  sea,"  &c.]  *  rpoTrj)  :    Turning,  particularly 

•  It  is  said  before,  that  the  Cor-  turning  the  back.  Trophies,  monu- 

cyneans  had  in  all  one  hundred  ments,  in  remem1)rance  of  having 

•Jud  twenty  galleys :  which  number  made  the  enemy  turn  their  backs, 

tgrecth  with  this  eighty  that  fought,  These  were  usual  in  those  times, 

and  the  forty  that  maintained  the  now  out  of  date. 

•  [After  this,  when  the  Corinthians 

'  [irapatrrriaaaBai :  to  force  to  sur-  "  and  their  vanquished  allies  were 

render.    **  To  make  another  stand  gone  home  with  their  ships,"  &c.] 
bj  one's  side  " :  as  the  vanquished  is      '  Santa  Maura,  now  an  island,  then 

D  2 
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I.        rinthian  colony ;  and  then  sailed  to  Cyllene,  which 

A.C.4W.     ^s  the  arsenal  of  the  Eleans,  and  burnt  it,  because 

ou8^x     they  had  both  with  money  and  shipping  given  aid 

TheCofCT-      to  the  Corinthians.     And  they  were  masters  of 

ten  of  the  ML    thosc  scas,  aud  infested  the  confederates  of  Co- 

rinth»  for  the  most  part  of  that  year ;  till  such 

time  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  ^  following 

the  Corinthians   sent  a  fleet  and   soldiers  unto 

Actium,  the  which,  for  the  more  safe  keeping  of 

Leucas  and  of  other  cities  their  friends,  encamped 

about  Chimerium  in  Thesprotis^:  and  the  Corcy- 

raeans,  both  with  their  fleet  and  land  soldiers,  lay 


a  peninsula.  [See  iv.  8.  note.  But  sit;  hinc  CorcynBOs  eC  liosteB 
Thucjdides  is  speakin^i^  of  the  city,  eoram,  ing^uente  hyeme,  statioiics 
not  of  the  island  itself.]  utrosque  suas  reliquisse,  qaas  port 
■  [iripiiovTi  Tip  9spii.  This  is  the  pugnaui  habuerant ;  deniqae  addit, 
reading  of  Reiske,  Goeller,  and  Ar-  quid  anno  proximo  et  alteio  port 
nold,  instead  of  xcpioyrc,  the  com-  pugnam  egerint*'  He  observes 
mon  reading  still  retained  by  Bck-  moreover,  that  the  words  mpUrn 
ker  and  Poppo.  Goeller  says,  that  rtf  Oipti  cannot  signify  rgliqwM 
iTipuivai  iviavT6c  is  said  of  the  year  aviate ;  that  that  would  be  either 
when  it  is  on  the  turn,  or  verging  ry  irepcovrt  rov  B'tpovQ^  or  rif  Oipcf 
towards  its  close ;  that  the  summer  r^  ir€p«^»^t ;  and  that  they  are  the 
here  meant,  is  that  in  which  the  same  as  rtf  Bipu  3  ircpc^v,  that  is 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Co-  tit  the  summer  (that  one  of  two  or 
rinthians  and  Corey neans ;  and  more  summers)  vhich  was  rmuitm- 
that  this  is  manifest,  from  putting  ing.  Arnold  considers  the  mean- 
in  juxta-position  the  word  rov  re  ing  of  trtpuovri  rtf  Oipti  not  cer- 
Xpovov  rbv  irXiiffrov  /iird  riiv  vav-  tain,  but  Goeller's  the  most  prob- 
fiaxiav,  k.  t.  X.,  with  the  words  at  able.  The  sense  is  literally :  '*  And 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  aXXa  t6  Oipoc  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  after 
rovroavrticade^ofievoi,  xctfiwvoc'itii  the  sea-fight  they  were  masters  of 
(scil.  ovroc)  dvfx^v^<'^^  ^^'  oIkov  those  seas,  and  infested  the  Coiin- 
Udrtpotf  and  with  the  words  at  the  thian  allies,  until  at  tlie  close  of  the 
beginning  of  the  next  chapter,  rov  summer  the  Corinthians  sending  a 
tiviavrbv  Trdvra  tov  fitrd  rifv  vav-  fleet  and  land-force,  their  aUies 
fiaxiavj  Kal  rbv  vortpoi^  6i  Kopiv-  being  hard  pressed,  encamped  at 
9ioi  ivavirriyovvTo.  ^*  Primo,  pug-  Actium  and  about  Chimerium,  for 
nse  navalis  exitum  narravit,  deindc  the  more  safe  keeping,^'  &c.] 
quid  o^state  post  pugnam  factum        -  Thesprotis,  part  of  Albania. 
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over  against  them  in  Leucimna.     But  neither  part        i. 

stirred  against  the  other ;  but  after  they  had  lyen  '^  c  4w"' 

quietly  opposite  all  the^  summer,  they  retired  in  ousca. 
winter  both  the  one  side  and  the  other  to  their 
cities. 

31.  All  this  year,  as  well  before  as  after  the  a.  c.  484.  a. 

fir    ftH   *l   ^ 

battle^,  the  Corinthians,  being  vexed ^  at  the  war  The  connthiant 
with  the  Corcyraeans,  applied  themselves  to  theJI!^*^^^ 
building  of  galleys  and  to  the  preparing  of  a  fleet, 
the  strongest^  they  were  able  to  make,  and  to 
procure  mariners*  out  of  Peloponnesus  and  all 
other  parts  of  Greece.    The  Corcyraeans  having  Both  corcyra- 
intelligence  of  their  preparations,  began  to  fear ;  ^aM»e!irAeir 
and  (because  they  had  never  ^  been  in  league  with  ^h^^*^"*" 
any  Grecian  city,  nor  were  in  the  roll  of  the  con- 
federates either  of  the  Athenians  or  Lacedaemo- 
nians) thought  it  best  now  to  send  to  Athens^  to 
see  if  they  could  procure  any  aid  from  thence. 
This  being  perceived  by  the  Corinthians,  they  also    a.  c.  433. 
sent  their  ambassadors  to  Athens,  lest  the  addition    ^^^®  ^^ 
of  the  Athenian  navy  to  that  of  the  Corcyraeans 
might  hinder  them  from  carrying  the  war  as  they 
desired.     And  the  assembly  at  Athens  being  met, 
they  came  to  plead  against  each  other ;  and  the 
Corcyraeans  spake  to  this  effect. 

*  [rb  Bipoe  rovTo :  "  during  this  perunt,  ita  ut  per  biennium  non  de- 
sommer,'^  that  is,  the  summer  now  sinerent  naves  sedificare.  Goeller.] 
describing.  x'*f'^*'**C  V^^  '•  "  ^^  ^^e  *  [Preparing  of  a  fleet,  "  in  tlie 
setting  in  of  the  winter."]  best  manner  they  could."] 

*  L"  And  during  the  whole  year,  *  [To  procure  mariners  "  by  the 
both  that  after   the  sea-fight  and  offer  of  pay,"  &c.] 

the  following  year."]  *  [Because  they  "  were"  not  in 

'  [^y  P^povTi^  rbv  irpbQ  K€p-  league,  &c.] 

rvpacovc  woXifiov.  Cupidi  vindictffi,  '  [To  go  to  Athens"  and  become 

bellum  fortiter  toleraverunt,  id  est,  allies",  and  to  sec,  &c.] 
sumptus  omnes  bellicos  in  se  rece- 
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I.  32.  ^^  Men  of  Athens,  it  is  but  justice  that  sudi 

A.  c.  48:j.'    ^  come  to  implore  the  aid  of  their  neighbours,  (as 


ol.80.3.4.    now  do^  we),  and  cannot  pretend  by  any  neat 

wATIONOP  THE  .  ^  ,  *  •111 

AMBAMAooBs  OF  Denetit  or  league  some  precedent  merit,  should^ 
coBcy«A.  before  they  go  any  farther,  make  it  appear,  prin- 
cipally, that  what  they  seek  conferreth  profit,  or  if 
not  so,  yet  is  not  prejudicial  at  least  to  those  that 
are  to  grant  it :  and  next,  that  they  will  be  con- 
stantly thankful  for  the  same :  and  if  they  cannot 
do  this,  then  not  to  take  it  ill  though  their  suit  be 
rejected.  And  the  Corcyraeans  being  fully  per- 
suaded that  they  can  make  all  this  appear  on  their 
own  parts,  have  therefore  sent  us  hither,  desiring 
you  to  ascribe  them  to  the  number  of  your  confe« 
derates.  Now  so  it  is,  that  we  have  had  a  custom, 
both  unreasonable  in  respect  of  our  suit  to  you, 
and  also  for  the  present  unprofitable  to  our  own 
estate.  For  having  ever  till  now  been  unwilling 
to  admit  others  into  league  with  us,  we  are  now 
not  only  suitors  for  league  to  others,  but  also  left 
destitute  by  that  means  of  friends  in  this  our  war 
with  the  Corinthians.  And  that  which  before  we 
thought  wisdom,  namely,  not  to  enter  with  others 
into  league,  because  we  would  not  at  the  discre- 
tion of  others  enter  into  danger,  we  now  find  to 
have  been  our  weakness  and  imprudence.  Where- 
fore, though  alone  we  repulsed  the  Corinthians  in 


^  ["  I  lis  reasonable  that  such  as,  are  to  grant  it);  and  in  the  next 

like  us,  come  to  implore  the  aid  of  place,  that  they  will  also  not  fbiget 

their  neighbours  without  previous  the  favour:  and  if  they  shaU  nol 

title  to  any  good  offices  or  any  clearly  establish  any  of  these  things, 

alliance,  should  make  it  quite  clear  then,^'   !s:c.      n-piJrov   answers   to 

{dvahfdlat)t  first  of  all,  that  what  ivtiTa  ^i,  and  has  not  the  mewDing 

they  seek  is  advantageous,  or  at  any  of  ^^  l>efore  they  go  any  farther"*.] 
rate  not  prejudicial  (to  those  that 
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the  late  battle  by  sea,  yet  since  they  are  set  to        i. 
inv«ie  us  with  grLer  p^pan.tion  ou/o,  Pelopoo-  ^^ 
nesos  and  the  rest  of  Greece ;  and  seeing  with  our    OL.8«.a4L 
own  single  power  we  are  not  able  to  go  *  through  ; 
and  since  also  the  danger,  in  case  they  subdue  us, 
would  be  very  great  to  all  Greece  :  it  is  necessary 
that  we  seek  the  succours  both  of  you  and  of 
whomsoeyer  else  we  can ;  and  we  are  also  to  be 
pardoned,  though  we  make  bold  to  cross  our  former 
custom  of  not  having  to  do  with  other  men,  pro- 
ceeding not  from  malice,  but  error  of  judgment. 

33.  "  Now  if  you  yield  unto  us  in  what  we  re- 
quest^ this  coincidence^  on  our  part  of  need  will  on 
your  part  be  honourable,  for  many  reasons.  First, 
in  this  respect,  that  you  lend  your  help  to  such  as 
have  suffered,  and  not  to  such  as  have  committed 
the  injustice.  And  next,  considering  that  you  re- 
ceive into  league  such  as  have  at  stake  their  whole 
fortune,  you  shall  so  place^  your  benefit  as  to  have 
a  testimony  of  it,  if  ever  any  can  be  so,  indelible. 
Besides  this,  the  greatest  navy  but  your  own,  is 
ours.  Consider  then,  what  rarer  hap,  and  of 
greater  grief  to  your  enemies,  can  befal  you,  than 
that  that  power,  which  you  would  have  prized 
above  any  money  or  other  requital,  should  come 
voluntarily,  and  without  all  danger  or  cost  present 
itself  to  your  hands;  bringing  with  it  reputation 

*  [vtptytviffBai :  to  get  the  better.]  reading  KardOrjffOi.  It  is,  as  Goeller 

*  [''The  accident  of  our  need  will  observes,  a  metaphor  taken  from 
in  many  ways  bring  honour  to  money  placed  out  at  interest, 
you.'']  "  You  shall  so  place  out  your  fa- 

*  [KaraOiioOi.    This  is  Bekker's  vour,  as  to  place  it  out  with  the 
c/iiijecture,  adopted  by  Goeller  and  most  everlasting  testimony."] 
Arnold,  instead    of   the  common 
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I.  amongst  most  men,  a  grateful  mind  from  those 
\  ^  \,^  ^  you  defend,  and  strength  to  yourselves.  All  which 
ol.««.3.4.  have  not*  happened  at  once  to  many.  And  few 
there  be  of  those  that  sue  for  league,  that  come 
not  rather  to  receive  strength  and  reputation,  than 
to  confer  it.  If  any  here  think,  that  the  war 
wherein  we  may  do  you  service  will  not  at  all  be, 
he  is  in  an  error,  and  seeth  not  how  the  Lacedse* 
mouians,  through  fear  of  you,  are  already  in  labour 
of  the  war ;  and  that  the  Corinthians,  gracious 
with  them  and  enemies  to  you,  making  way  for 
their  enterprize-,  assault  us  now  in  the  way  to  the 
invasion  of  you  hereafter,  that  we  may  not  stand 
amongst  the  rest  of  their  common  enemies,  but  that 
they  may  be  sure  beforehand^  either  to  weaken  us, 
or  to  strengthen  their  own  estate.  It  must  there- 
fore be  your^  part,  we  oflfering  and  you  accepting 
the  league,  to  begin  with  them,  and  to  anticipate 
plotting  rather  than  to  counterplot  against  them. 

34.  "  If  they  object  injustice,  in  that  you  receive 
their  colony,  henceforth  let  them  learn  that  all 
colonies,  so  long  as  they  receive  no  wrong  from 
their  mother  city,  so  long  they  honour  her ;  but 
when  they  suflFer  injury  from  her,  they  then  be- 
come alienate ;  for  they  are  not  sent  out  to  be  the 
slaves  of  them  that  stay,  but  to  be  their  equals. 

'  [''  Have  not,  in  all  the  time  we  '  f*'  And  that  they  may  not  miss 

know  of  (that  is,  within  memory),  of  both  things,  to  be  beforehand 

happened,**  <Scc.3  either  in  doing  us  a  mischief,  or  in 

'   ['*  Are  making  a  beginning  gaining  strength    to  themselTes." 

with  us  now,  in  their  way  to  their  Goeller.] 

attack  hereafter  upon  you ;  in  order  ^  [Valla,  as  well  as  Hobbes,  has 

that  we  may  not, by  our  common  ha-  "  your  part**.  Bekker,  Goeller,  Pop- 

tied  of  them,  stand  by  each  other/*]  po,  and  Arnold,  **  our  part".] 
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That  they  have  done  us  the  injury,  is  manifest ;        i. 
for  when  we  offered  them  a  judicial  trial  of  the    '^  c  ^ 
controversy  touching  Epidamnus,  they  chose  to     OL.8fl.a.4. 
prosecute  their  quarrel  rather  by  arms  than  judg- 
ment.     Now  let  that  which  they  have  done  unto 
us,  who  are  their  kindred,  serve  you  for  some  ar- 
gument, not  to  be  seduced^  by  their  demands,  and 
made  their  instruments  before  you  be  aware.     For 
he  lives  most  secure,  that  hath  fewest  benefits  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  enemies  to  repent  of. 

35.  "  As  for  the  articles  between  you  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  they  are  not  broken  by  receiving 
us  into  your  league,  because  we  are  in  league  with 
neither  party.  For  there  ^  it  is  said,  that  whosoever 
is  confederate  of  neither  party,  may  have  access 
lawfully  to  either.    And  sure  it  were  very  un- 
reasonable, that  the  Corinthians  should  have  the 
Uberty  to  man  their  fleet  out  of  the  cities  com- 
prised in  the  league,  and^  out  of  any  other  parts 
of  Greece,  and  not  the  least  out  of  places'*  in  your 
dominion  ;  and  we  be  denied  both  the  league  now 
propounded,  and  also  all  other  help  from  whence- 
soever.     And*  if  they  impute  it  to  you  as  a  fault, 
that  you  grant  our  request ;  we  shall  take  it  for  a 


•  [**  Not  to  be  led  away  by  their  *  As  Cephalonia. 

false  pretences,  nor  lend  yourselves  ^  [Hobbes  seems  to  have  read 

tu  thdr  purpose  making  their  de-  d  ^^,  for  which  there  is  no  autho- 

mands  directly  or  openly."  Goell.]  rity,   instead  of  f?ra.      ♦'  And  it 

-  ["  For  there  it  is  said":  that  is  would  be  hard  if  they  are  to  man 

to  say,  in  the  thirty  years'  treaty;  their  ships,  kc,  and  exclude  us 

which  is  also  meant  by  riJQ  TrpoKu-  from  the  common  treaty  and  all 

fiiwriQ  ^vfifutx^'^iy  ^  ^^^i^^  farther  on,  other  help,  (Sec:  and  then  complain 

which  Hobbes  has  translated  "  the  of  being  wronged  by  your  listening 

league  now  propounded".]  to  our  demand.   But  we  shall  com- 

^  ["And  moreover  out  of  the  rest  plain  of  you  much  more  loudly,  if 

of  Greece  also."]  wc  prevail  uot."] 
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I.        greater,  that  you  grant  it  not.     For  therein  you 
'"  *  "^   shall  reject  us  that  are  invaded,  and  be  none  of 

Am  \^.  433.  *^ 

01.86.8.4.  your  enemies  ;  and  them,  who  are  your  enemies 
and  make  the  invasion,  you  shall  not  only  not  op- 
pose, but  also  suffer  to  raise  unlawful '  forces  in 
your  dominions.  Whereas  you  ought  in  truth, 
either  not  to  suffer  them  to  take  up  mercenaries 
in  your  states,  or  else  to  send  us  succours  also,  in 
such  manner  as  you  shall  think  good  yourselves ; 
but  especially  by  taking  us  into  your  league,  and 
so  aiding  us.  Many  commodities  ^  as  we  said  in 
the  beginning,  we  show  unto  you,  but  this  for  the 
greatest ;  that  whereas  they  are  your  enemies, 
(which  is  manifest  enough),  and  not  weak  ones, 
but  able  to  hurt  those  that  stand  up  against  them, 
we  offer  you  a  naval,  not  a  terrestrial  league  ;  and 
the  want  of  one  of  these  is  not  as  the  want  of  the 
other.  Nay  rather,  your  principal  aim,  if  it  could  be 
done,  should  be  to  let  none  at  all  have  shipping  but 


*   [*^  But    also   suffer    to  raise  not  the  same  thing  to  reject  it:  hut 

forces  in  your  dominioos,  which  it  it  behores  you  above  all,  if  you  can, 

is  not  just  (to  suffer):  but  (you  to  let  no  one  else  have  any  ships; 

ought)  either  to  forbid  their  recruit-  and  if  you  cannot  do  that,  then  who- 

iug,  or  give  us  help  too,  according  soever  is  the  strongest,  him  to  ha?e 

to  what  you  may  be  prevailed  on  your  friend".     This  is  the  sense 

to  give;  but  especially  to  help  us  according  to  the  reading  of  Bekker 

by  taking    us   openly   into   your  and  the  rest,  rifiiv  Pioav  instead  of 

league".]  the  common    reading  vfiiv  Uaip. 

'  [*'  And  as  we  suggested  at  first,  Goeller  supposes  that  the  imperfect, 
wc  show  you  many  advantages :  and  ^*  the  same  men  were  enemies  to  us 
principally,  that  these  same  men  both,"  is  used  with  reference  to  the 
were  enemies  to  us  both,  which  is  a  already  existing  enmity  between 
most  decisive  argument ;  and  those  the  Athenians  and  the  Corinthians 
not  weak  ones,  but  able  to  hurt  on  the  score  of  the  Megaieans, 
such  as  secede  from  them.  And  mentioned  in  ch.  103.  Arnold  sup- 
when  you  have  the  offer  of  a  naval,  poses  that  it  is  a  mere  inaccoiacy 
and  not  a  continental  alliance,  it  is  of  expression.] 
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yoarselves ;  or  at  least,  if  that  cannot  be,  to  make  i. 
SDch  your  friends  as  are  best  furnished  therewith.  ^^  c  48a. 
36.  "  If  any  man  now  think  thus,  that  what  we  ol.86.8.4l 
have  spoken  is  indeed  profitable,  but  fears,  if  it 
were  admitted,  the  league  were  thereby  broken : 
let  that  man  consider,  that  his  fear  joined  with 
strength  will  make  his  enemies  fear,  and  his  con- 
fidence, having  (if  he  reject  us)  so  much  the  less 
strength,  will  so  much  the  less  be^  feared.  Let 
him  also  remember,  that  he  is  now  in  consultation 
no  less  concerning  Athens  than  Corcyra ;  wherein 
he  forecasteth  none  of  the  best,  (considering  the 
present  state  of  affairs),  that  makes  a  question, 
whether  against  a  war  at  hand  and  only  not  al- 
ready on  foot,  he  should  join  unto  it  or  not  that 
city,  which  with  most  important  advantages  or 
disadvantages  will  be^  friend  or  enemy.  For  it 
Ueth  so  conveniently  for  sailing  into  Italy  and 
Sicily,  that  it  can  both  prohibit  any  fleet  to  come 
to  Peloponnesus  from  thence,  and  convoy  any 
coming  from  Peloponnesus^  thither:  and  is  also 
for  divers  other  uses  most  commodious.  And  to 
comprehend  all  in  brief,  consider  whether  we  be 
to  be  abandoned  or  not,  by  this.  For  Greece 
having  but  three  navies  of  any  account,  yours, 
ours,  and  that  of  Corinth,  if  you  suflfer  the  other 
two  to  join  in  one  by  letting  the  Corinthians  first 
seize  us,  you  shall  have  to  fight  by  sea  at  one  time 


'  [Will  be  less  "  dreadful  to  his  castetb  for  them  (Athens  and  Cot- 

powerful  enemies."]  cyra)  none  of  the  best,  who  consi- 

-  ["  Will  be  made  friend  or  ene-  dering  the  present  state  of  affairs, 

my."    Goeller,  Arnold.    The  sense  makes  a  question,''  Sec.'] 

is  quite  altered  by  the  misplacing  of  ^  [tvOMi  7rp6c  rdKu :  "  hence  to 

the  relative  :  it  should  be  "  he  fore-  those  parts ;"  from  Athens  to  Italy.] 


4 
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I.        both  against  the  Corey rseans  and  the  Peloponne- 
A.  cW"    siai^s ;  whereas  by  making  league  with  us,  you 
ol.88.3.4.     shall,  with  your^  fleet  augmented,  have  to  deal 
against  the  Peloponnesians  alone." 

Thus  spake  the  Corcyrseans :  and  after  them  the 
Corinthians,  thus. 
ORATION  OF  THE  ^j  cc  rpj^^  CorcyrsBans  in  their  oration  having 
CORINTH.  made  mention  not  only  of  your  taking  them  into 
league,  but  also  that  they  are  wronged  and  unjustly 
warred  on ;  it  is  also  necessary  for  us  first  to  answer 
concerning  both  those  points,  and  then  afterwards 
to  proceed  to  the  rest  of  w^hat  we  have  to  say :  to 
the  end  you  may  foreknow^  that  ours  are  the  safest 
demands  for  you  to  embrace,  and  that  you  may 
upon  reason  reject  the  needy*  estate  of  those 
others.  Whereas  they  allege  in  defence  of  their 
refusing  to  enter  league  with  other  cities,  that  the 
same  hath  proceeded  from  modesty,  the  truth  is, 
that  they  took  up  that  custom,  not  from  any  virtue, 
but  mere  wickedness ;  as**  being  unwilling  to  have 
any  confederate  for  a  witness  of  their  evil  actions, 
and  to  be  put  to  blush  by  calling  them.  Besides, 
their  city  being  by  the  situation  sufficient  within 
itself,  giveth  them  this  point ;  that  when  they  do 


1  [vfitrkpaiQ,   Bekker  is  followed  quainted    beforehand     with     the 

by  Arnold  in  retaining  this  reading,  grounds  of  our  request"     Haack 

*•  You  will  contend  with  your  ships  and  Bredow  :  using  d<r^<ikkortpov 

more  in  number  than  theirs,  instead  adverbially.] 

of  less.*'     Haack,  Poppo,  Goeller,  '  [xptiav:  a  demand  urged  by 

read  i)/icrcpa(c:   '*  with  so  many  necessity,  as  opposed  to  aCMt»o^iCt  one 

more  on  your  side,  as  our  fleet  supported  by  equity.     Bredow.] 

amounts  to :"  making  rifierkpati  the  *  [But  from  mere  wickedness ; 

dative  after  TrXdoat,  as  in  the  phrase  "  and  as  being  unwilling  to  have 

TToXA^p  trXiioveg.  any  ally,  either  to  witness  their  evil 

-  [d<T0aX£ffr«()ov  irpou^iiri :  "  that  deeds,  or  to  put  them  to  the  blush 

you    may  be  more  certainly  ac-  by  calling  for  their  aid."] 
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any  man  a  wrong,  they  themselves  are  the  judges        j. 

of  the  same,  and  not  men  appointed  by  consent.    '     ^ 

For  going  seldom  forth  against  other  nations,  they   o'l.86.3. 

intercept  such  as  by  necessity  are  driven  into  their 

harbour.      And  in   this  consisteth^   their  goodly 

pretext  for  not  admitting  confederates,  not  because 

they  would  not  be  content  to  accompany  others  in 

doing  evil,  but  because  they  had  rather  do  it  alone ; 

that   where  they  were   too   strong,-  they  might 

oppress ;  and  when  there  should  be  none  to  observe 

them,  the  less  of  the  profit  might  be  shared  from 

them ;  and  that  they  might  escape  the  shame,  when 

they  took  any  thing.     But  if  they  had  been  honest 

men,   (as  they  themselves  say  they  are),  by  how 

much  the  less  they  are  obnoxious^  to  accusation,  so 

much  the  more  means  they  have,  by  giving  and 

taking  what  is^  due,  to  make  their  honesty  appear. 

38.  But  they  are  not  such,  neither  towards  others 

nor  towards  us.     For  being  our  colony,  they  have 

not  only  been  ever  in  revolt ;  but  now  they  also 

make  war  upon  us,  and  say  they  were  not  sent  out 

to  be  injured  by  us.    But  we  say  again,  that  we  did 

not  send  them  forth  to  be  scorned  by  them,  but  to 

have  the  leading  of  them,  and  to  be  regarded  by 

them  as  is  fit.   For^  our  other  colonies  both  honour 


*  [And  to  this  end  have  they  chaps.  82  and  143  of  this  book,  in 
put  forward  this  plausible  pretext  which  the  sense  is  manifestly  that 
of  theirs,  of  keeping  out  of  alii-  of  security  from  attack.] 

ances.]  ^  ["  By  giving  and  receiving  law" : 

*  [aXii'TrrSTtpou  Valla  agrees  with  by  submitting  their  disputes  to  the 
Hobbes  in  the  translation  of  this  decision  of  the  law.] 

word,  which  the  Scholiast  also  ex-  *  ["  Our  other  colonies,  at  least, 

plains  by  dxariiyopfiTOTipoi.  Duker,  honour  us ;  and  from  the  colonists 

Goeller,  and  Arnold,  all  translate  especially  wc  receive  the  love  of  a 

it :  "  less  in  the  power  of  others",  child  to  its  parent."] 
Arnold  gives  two  other  instances  in 
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I.         and  love  us  much :  which  is  an  argument^  seeing 
'~* — ^    the  rest  are  pleased  with  our  actions,  that  these 

A.  C.   48a.  .  *^  ,/*.,,!  J      1 

OU66.S.4.  have  no  just  cause  to  be  offended  alone ;  and  that 
without  some  manifest  wrong,  we  should  not  have 
had  colour^  to  war  against  them.  But  say  we  had 
been  in  an  error,  it  had  been  well  done  in  them  to 
have  given  way  to  our  passion,  as  it  had  been  also 
dishonourable  in  us  to  have  insulted  over  their 
modesty.  But  through  pride  and  wealth  they  have 
done  wrong,  both  in  many  other  things,  and  also 
in  this;  that  Epidamnus  being  ours,  which  whilst  it 
was  vexed  with  wars  they  never  claimed,  as  soon 
as  we  came  to  relieve  it,  was  forcibly  seized  by 
them,  and  so  holden. 

39.  "  They  say^  now,  that  before  they  took  it, 
they  offered  to  put  the  cause  to  trial  of  judgment. 
But  you  are  not  to  think  that  such  a  one  will 
stand  to  judgment,  as  hath  advantage  and  is  sure 
already  of  what  he  offereth  to  plead  for;  but 
rather  he,  that  before  the  trial  will  admit  equality 
in  the  matter  itself  as  well  as  in  the  pleading. 
Whereas  contrarily,  these  men  offered  not  this 
specious  pretence  of  a  judicial  trial,  before  they 
had  besieged  the  city,  but  after,  when  they  saw 
we  meant  not  to  put  it^  up.    And  now  hither  they 


'  [^'  Nor  are  we  wont  to  make  war  put  the  cause  to  trial  of  judgment : 
in  a  manner  unbecoming  the  which  truly  not  he  that  challenges 
mother  country,  unless  compelled  when  he  has  the  advantage  and  is 
by  some  signal  injury."  Goeller.  in  security,  ought  to  meet  with  any 
'^  Nor  do  we  attack  them  (that  is,  attention,  but  he  that  fieishions  his 
the  Corcyrteans  in  this  particular  deeds  as  well  as  his  words  accord- 
instance)  without  having  received,"  ing  to  equity  before  he  begins  the 
&c.   Arnold-l  contest."] 

'  ["  And  they  say  forsooth,  that  '  ["  To  overlook,  put  up  with 

before  they  took  it,  they  offered  to  it."] 
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be  come,  not  content  to  have  been  faulty  in  that        i. 
business  themselves,  but  to  get  in  you ;  into  their   ATcTisT 
confederacy  ?  no ;  but  into  their  conspiracy ;  and  o*-®^-**- 
to  receive  them  in  this  name,  that  they  are  ene- 
mies to  OS.     But  they  should  have  come  to  you 
then,  when  they  were  most  in  safety;  not  now, 
when  we  have  the  wrong,  and  they  the  danger ; 
and  when  you,  that  never'  partaked  of  their  power, 
must'  impart  unto  them  of  your  aid,  and  having 
been  free  from  their  faults,  must  have  an  equal 
share  from  us  of  the  blame.     They  should"  com- 
municate their  power  before  hand,  that  mean  to 
make  common  the  issue  of  the  same ;  and  they 
that  share  not  in  the  crimes,  ought  also  to  have 
no  part  in  the  sequel  of  them. 

40.  "  Thus  it  appears,  that  we  come  for  our  parts 
with  arguments  of  equity  and  right ;  whereas  the 
proceedings  of  these  other  are  nothing  else  but 
violence  and  rapine.  And  now  we  shall  show  you 
likewise,  that  you  cannot  receive  them  in  point  of 
justice.  For  although  it  be  in  the  articles'*,  that 
the  cities  written  with  neither  of  the  parties  may 
come  in  to  whether  of  them  they  please  ;  yet  it 
holds  not  for  such  as  do  so  to  the  detriment  of 


>  [t6ti  ov  fifraXafiovTiQ :  "  that  share    not,"    &c.,    is    omitted  by 

partook  not  of  their  power  then^^ ;  Bekker,  and  placed  within  brackets 

that  is,  when  they  were  most  in  by  Poppo,  Goeller,  and  Arnold.] 
safety.    This  refers  to  the  Samian        ^  \iv  toiq  airovhaig:  the  thirty 

and  £ginetan  war.     Goeller.]  years'  truce.     All  the  states  were 

'  \yvv'.  Will  noK7  have  to  impart  either  Ivcrirovdoi,  that  is,  included 

aid.]  in  this  truce :  or  dairovdoif  tKtnrov- 

'  ["  And  they  (the  Corcyrseans)  Sot,  or  aypa^ot,  included  neither  in 

should  of  old  have  shared  their  power  the  thirty  years'  truce,  nor  any  treaty 

with  you,  if  they  meant  you  to  take  with   the  Lacedsemonians  or    the 

yoor  share  in  the  events."  The  rest  Athenians.] 
of  the  sentence,   "  and  they  that 
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1.  either;  but  only  for  those,  that  having  revolted' 
'  '  ^  from  neither  part,  want  protection,  and  bring  not 
o'u86.8.4.  a  war  with  them  instead  of  peace  to  those  (if  they 
be  wise-)  that  receive  them.  For'  you  shall  not 
only  be  auxiliaries  unto  these ;  but  to  us,  instead 
of  confederates,  enemies.  For  if  you  go  with 
them,  it  follows,  they^  must  defend  themselves 
not  without  you.  You  should  do  most  uprightly, 
to  stand  out  of  both  our  ways ;  and  if  not  that, 
then  to  take  our  parts  against  the  Corcyrseans; 
(for  between  the  Corinthians  and  yoa  there  are 
articles  of  peace,  but  with  the  Corcyraeans  you 
never  had  so  much  as  a  truce) ;  and  not  to  con- 
stitute a  new  law,  of  receiving  one  another*s 
A  c  44a  ^®^''^*  ^^^  neither  did  we  ^ve  our  votes  against 
ou66.i.  you,  when  the  Samians  revolted,  though  the  rest 
of  Peloponnesus  was  divided  in  opinion^;  but 
plainly  alleged,  that  it  was  reason,  that  every  one 
should  have  liberty  to  proceed  against  their  own 
revolting  confederates.  And  if  you  shall  once 
receive  and  aid  the  doers  of  wrong,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  will  come  over  as  fast  frt)m  you  to  us ; 
and  you  shall  set  up  a  law,  not  so  much  agiunst 
us,  as  against  yourselves. 

41."  These  are  the  points  of  justice  we  had  to 


'  [That  not  withdrawing  them-  '  [^  Which  may  befidl  yoa  at 

seWes  from  any  other.]  this  time,  if  tou  listen  not  to  ns. 

'  [ct  9««f(>oyot*n.  No  satisfactoTT  Fur  jou  maj  chance  to  be  not  onlj 

expknation  is  given  of  these  words;  auxiliaries  to  these,**  &c.] 

GoeUer's  is  £ir  from  being  so.    As  *  [^  We  too  most  defend  (oar 

rendered  by  Hobbes,  thej  are  non-  colony)  against  them,  and  you  along 

sense.    Valla  has  made  sense  by  with  them.   Wherefore  you  shall  do 

taking  the  liberty  of  interpolating  justly  at  any  rate  by  standing,** &c.3 

"  non   rccepturis  ;*'    thws    **  iis    a  *  [**  Were  divided  in  ojMiiioii, 

quibus  recipitur  (non  recepturis,  si  as  to  whether  they  should   uiift 

sapcrent),''  Sec]  them."] 
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show  you,  conformable  to  the  law  of  the  Grecians.         i. 
And  now  we  come  to  matter  of  advice,  and  claim    TT^TZ" 
of  favour  ;  which  (being  not  so  much  your  enemies    ouse.s.i. 
as  to  hurt  you,  nor  such  friends  as  to  surcharge 
you)  we  say,  ought  in  the  present  occasion  to  be 
granted  us  by  way  of  requital.    For  when  you  had 
want  of  long  barks  against  the  iEginetae,  a  little     a.c.4oi. 
before  the  Medan  war,  you  had  twenty  lent  unto 
you  by  the   Corinthians ;  which  benefit  of  ours, 
and  that  other  against  the  Samians,  when  by  us  it 
was  that  the  Peloponnesians   did  not  aid  them, 
was  the  cause  both  of  your  victory*  against  the 
.£ginetse,  and  of  the  punishment  of  the  Samians. 
And  these  things  were  done  for  you  in  a  season, 
when  men,  going  to  fight  against  their  enemies, 
n^lect  all  respects  but^  of  victory.     For^  even  a 
man's   domestic    aflfairs  are    ordered  the  worse, 
through  eagerness  of  present  contention. 

42.  *^  Which  benefits  considering,  and  the 
younger  sort  taking  notice  of  them  from  the  elder, 
be  you  pleased  to  defend"*  us  now  in  the  like 
manner.  And  have  not  this  thought :  that  though 
in  what  we  have  spoken  there  be  equity,  yet,  if 
the  war  should  arise,  the  profit  would  be  found  in 
the  contrary.     For  utility  followeth  those  actions 


'  [iirucpdrrimv :  GettdDg  the  mas-  an  enemy,  bim  that  withstands  him, 

teiy  over.]  even  though  he  chance  to  be  his 

'  [xapd  rb  vucdv :  Are  blind  to  friend :  for  they  sacrifice  even  their 

every  thing  ^*  for  the  sake  of  con-  own  affairs  to  their  eagerness  of 

qnering."     Arnold.]  present  contention."] 

*  [**  For  they  (those  about  to  at-  *  [d^vviaOai :   **  To  requite  us 

tack  their  enemies)  consider  as  a  with  the    like."    Duker,    Goeller, 

friend,  him   that  then  serves  their  Arnold.     See  also  lib.  iv.  €3 :  rbv 

purpose,  even  though  heretofore  he  tv  Kai  KaK(Sc  fpuivra  IK  tffov  dfivvou^ 

may  Lave  been  his  enemy;  and  as  fiiOa. 

£ 
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I.  most,  wherein  we  do  the  least  wrong ;  besides  that 
A.  c  4JW.'  ^^^  likelihood  of  the  war,  wherewith  the  Corcy- 
OL.86.S.4.  rseans  frighting  you  go  about  to  draw  you  to  in- 
justice, is  yet  obscure,  and  not  worthy  to  move 
you  to  a  manifest  and  present  hostility  with  the 
Corinthians  ;  but  it  were  rather  fit  for  you,  indeed, 
to  take  away  our  former  jealousies^  concerning  the 
M egareans.  For  the  last  good  turn  done  in  sea- 
son, though  but  small,  is  able  to  cancel  an  accusa- 
tion of  much  greater  moment.  Neither  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  drawn  on  by  the  greatness  of  the 
navy  which  now  shall  be  at  your  service  by  this 
league.  For  to  do  no  injury  to  our  equals,  is  a 
firmer  power,  than  that  addition  of  strength,  which, 
puffed  up^  with  present  shows,  men  are  to  acquire 
with  danger. 

43.  "  And  since  we  be  come  to  this,  which  once 
before  we  said  at  Lacedsemon,  that  every  one 
ought  to  proceed  as  he  shall  think  good  against  his 
own  confederates,  we  claim  that  liberty  now  of 
you ;  and  that  you  that  have  been  helped  by  our 
votes,  will  not  hurt  us  now  by  yours,  but  render 
like  for  like ;  remembering,  that  now  is  that  occa- 
sion, wherein  he  that  aideth  ns  is  our  greatest 
friend,  and  he  that  opposeth  us  our  greatest  enemy: 
and  that  you  will  not  receive*''  these  Corcyrseans 
into  league  against  our  wills,  nor  defend  them  in 
their  injuries.  These  things  if  you  grant  us,  you 
shall  both  do  as  is  fit,  and  also  advise  the  best  for 
the  good  of  your  own  affairs." 


*  [See  chap.  103.]  tix^aOaif  which    is  found  in  one 
'  ["  Excited  by  tlie  immediately  MS.  (See  Arnold).  Bekker  and  the 

apparent.^  rest    read  ^kx^trBe:  "  and  receiTe 

•  [Hobbes  seems  to  have  read  not,"  &c. 
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This  was  the  eflFect  of  what  was  spoken  by  the         i. 
Corinthians. 


A.  C.  4S8. 

44.    Both  sides   having  been   heard,   and  the    ol.86.8.4. 

•  ^  /•  •^  league  defen^ 

Athenian  people  twice  assembled ;  in  the  former  sire  made  be- 
assembly  they  approved  no  less  of  the  reasons  of  J^^nd  cowy- 
the  Corinthians  than  of  the  Corcyraeans.     But  in  ™'^ 
the  latter  they  changed  their  minds  ;  not  so  as  to 
make  a  league  with  the  Corcyrseans  both  oflTensive 
and  defensive,  that  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
one  shoold  be  so  of  the  other ;  (for  then,  if  the 
Corcyrssans  should  have   required    them    to  go 
against  Corinth,  the  peace  had  been  broken  with 
the  Peloponnesians) ;  but  made  it  only  defensive, 
that  if  any  one  should  invade  Corcyra  or  Athens, 
or  any  of  their  confederates,  they  were  then  mu- 
toaUy  to  assist  one  another.     For  they  expected 
that  even  thus  they  should  grow  to  war  with  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  were  therefore  unwilling  to 
let  Corcyra,  that  had  so  great  a  navy,  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Corinthians  ;  but  rather,  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  desired  to  break  them  one  against 
another ;  that  if  need  required,  they  might  have 
to  do  with  the  Corinthians,  and  others  that  had 
shipping,  when  they  should  be  weakened  to  their 
hands.     And  the  island  seemed  also  to  lie  conve- 
niently for  passing  into  Italy  and  Sicily. 

45.  With  this  mind  the  people  of  Athens  re- They  aid  cor. 
ceived  the  Corcyraeans  into  league  ;  and  when  the  g^y^ 
Corinthians  were  gone,  sent  ten  galleys  not  long 
after  to  their  aid.  The  commanders  of  them  were 
Lacedaemonius  the  son  of  Cimon,  Diotimus  the 
son  of  Strombichus,  and  Proteas  the  son  of  Epicles ; 
and*  had  order  not  to  fight  with  the  Corinthians, 


*  ["  But  they  gave  them  orders  not  to  6ght,"  Sec] 

E  2 


fleet. 
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I.        unless  they  invaded  Corcyra,  or  oflFered  to  land 
'     '      ^    there  or  in  some  other  place  of  theirs :  which,  if 

A  C  432 

ol.87.  i!  they  did,  then  with  all  their  might  to  oppose  them. 
This*  they  forbad,  because  they  would  not  break 
the  peace  concluded  with  the  Peloponnesians. 
So  these  galleys  arrived  at  Corcyra. 
The  Corinthian  46.  Thc  Corinthiaus,  w^hen  they  were  ready, 
made  towards  Corcyra  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
sail ;  of  the  Eleans  ten,  of  the  Megareans  twelve, 
of  the  Leucadians  ten,  of  the  Ambraciots  twenty- 
seven,  of  the  Anactorians  one,  and  ninety  of  their 
own.  The  commanders  of  these  were  men  chosen 
out  of  the  said  several  cities,  for  the  several  parts 
of  the  fleet  which  they  sent  in  ;  and  over  those  of 
Corinth  was  Xenocleides  the  son  of  Euthicles,  with 
four  others.  After  they  were  all  come^  together 
upon  the  coast  of  the  continent  over  against  Cor- 
cyra, they  sailed  from  Leucas,  and  came  to  Chi- 
merium  in  the  country  of  Thesprotis.  In^  this 
place  is  a  haven,  and  above  it,  farther  from  the 
sea,  the  city  of  Ephyra,  in  that  part  of  Thesprotis 
which  is  called  Elseatis;  and  near  unto  it  dis- 
bogueth  into  the  sea  the  lake  Acherusia,  and  into 
that  (having  first  passed  through  Thesprotis)  the 
river  Acheron,  from  which  it  taketh  the  name. 
Also  the  river  Thyamis  runneth  here,  which  di- 
videth  Thesprotis  from  Cestrine^;  betwixt  which 


^  ["  And  they  gave  these  orders,  to  7rpo9SfitCav,aDd  notto^/ofii^^ovrai; 

because,'*  &c.]  that  is  to  say,  that  they  sailed  from 

'  [wpodifii^av :  when  they  had  Leucas  before,  and  not  after  reach- 
touched  land.  *^  And  when  sailing  ing  land  opposite  Corcyra.] 
from  Leucas  they  touched  land  ^  ['^  It  (Chimerium)  is  a  haveD, 
over  against  Corcyra,  they  station  and  by  it  lies,"  Sec.  Thucydides 
themselves  at  Chimerium  in  the  distinguishes  the  port  of  Chimerium 
country  of  Thesprotis."  It  is  only  from  thc  promontory.] 
necessary  to  look  at  the  map,  to  see  *  Cestrine,  the  territory  of  Ces- 
that  dwd  AivMoQ  irXiovrec.  belongs  tria,  part  of  Chaonia. 
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two  rivers  ariseth  this  promontory  of  Chimerium.         i. 

To  this  part  of  the  continent  came*  the  Corinth- 

lans,  and  encamped.  olst.i. 

47-  The  Corcyraeans  understanding  that  they  TheCorcynean 
made  against  them,  having  ready  one  hundred'''^ 
and  ten  galleys  nnder  the  conduct  of  Miciades, 
iBsimides,  and  Eurybatus,  came  and  encamped  in 
one  of  the  islands  called  Sybota:  and  the  ten 
galleys  of  Athens  were  also  with  them.  But  their 
land  forces  stayed  in  the  promontory  of  Leucimna, 
and  with  them  one  thousand  men  of  arms  of  the 
Zacj^nthians  that  came  to  aid  them.  The  Co- 
rinthians also  had  in  the  continent  the  aids  of 
many  barbarians,  which  in  those  quarters  have^ 
been  evermore  their  friends. 

48.  The  Corinthians,  after  they  were  ready  and  The  corinthiaiu 

•'  '^  tel  forward. 

had  taken  aboard  three  days  provision  of  vic- 
tual, put  oflF  by  night  from  Chimerium  with  pur- 
pose to  fight ;  and  about  break  of  day,  as  they 
were  sailing,  descried  the  galleys  of  the  Corcy- 
raeans, which  were  also  put  oflF  from  Sybota  and 
coming  on  to  fight  with  the  Corinthians^.  As 
soon  as  they  had  sight  one  of  another,  they  put 
themselves  into  order  of  battle.  In  the  right 
wing^  of  the  Corcyraeans  were  placed  the  galleys  of 
Athens  ;  and  the  rest  being  their  own\  were  di- 

'  \^  In  this  part  of  the  contiDent  wing  were  those  that  were  on  the 

thm  the  Corinthians  station  their  right  hand  from  the  middest;  and 

fleet  and  pitch  their  camp."]  the  left  wing,  those  on  the  left 

'  \aii  Ton  lift'iv :  Are  **  never  not"  hand, 

their  friends.     Goeller.]  *  ["  But  the  rest"  (the  centre  and 

*  [They  descried  the  galleys  of  the  left  wing),  "  they  occupied 
the  Corcyrseans  *'  at  sea,  and  sailing  themselves ;  making  three  divisions 
down  upon  them".]  of  their  ships,  each  of  which  was 

*  Kipag.  The  galleys  stood  all  commanded  by  one  of  the  three 
one  by  one  in  a  row ;  and  the  right  generals."] 
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I.  vided  into  three  commands,  nnder  the  three  com- 
A. 0.483.  manders,  one  under  one.  This  was  the  order  of 
ol.87.1.  the  Corcyrseans.  The  Corinthians  had  in  their 
right  wing  the  galleys  of  Megara  and  of  Ambrada; 
in  the  middle,  other  their  confederates  in  order ; 
and  opposite  to  the  Athenians  and  right  wing  of 
the  Corcyrseans  they  were  themselves  placed,  with 
such  galleys  as  were  best  of  sail,  in  the  left. 
The  battle.  49.  Thc  Standard^  being  on  either  side  lift  up, 
they  joined  battle ;  having  on  both  parts^  both 
many  men  of  arms  and  many  archers  and  slingers, 
but  after  the  old  fashion  as  yet  somewhat  unskil- 
ftiUy  appointed.  The  battle  was  not  so  artificially 
as  cruelly  fought ;  near  unto  the  manner  of  a  fight 
at  land.  For  after  they  had  once^  run  their  gal- 
leys up  close  aboard  one  of  another,  they  conld 
not  for  the  number  and  throng  be  easily  gotten 
asunder  again,  but  relied  for  the  victory  especially 
upon  their  men  of  arms,  who  fought  where  they 
stood  whilst  the  galleys  remained  altogether  with- 
out motion.     Passages'*  through  each  other  they 


1  otiiiila :   A  picture  or   image  '  ["  For  whenever  they  happened 

held  up,  as  the  eagle  amongst  the  to  run  aboard  each  other,  they  did 

Romans.  not  easily   disengage    themsdTCS, 

'  [Iwi  Twv  KaTaQTpt^ftdTttv:  upon  both  by  reason  of  the  number  and 

the  decks.     '*  Both  sides  having  crowding  of  the  ships,  and  from 

upon  the  decks  many  heavy.«nned  trusting  rather  to  the  men  at  arms 

soldiers  and   many   archers   and  on  the  decks,  who  made  a  standing 

dingers,  being  still  somewhat  un-  fight,*^  &c.] 

skilKilly  appointed  after    the  old  ^  [^ciinrXoi.   wtplwXou  itvagpo^ 

fashion.    And  the  battle  was,"  Sec.  vccc.  dva^pofal  These  variooama- 

The  want  of  skill  was  displayed  in  noeuvres  may  be  described  thus : 

crowding  their  decks  with  fighting  ^licrXouc,  breaking   througfa   the 

men,  instead  of  relying  upon  their  enemy's  line,  so  as  by  a  quick  turn 

ships.    The  word  but^  inserted  by  to  strike  their  opponent  on  eather 

Hobbcs,  quite  alters  the  sense.]  the  side  or  the  stem,  and  so  sink  it: 
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made  none,  but  fought  it  out  with  courage  and        j. 
strength,  rather  than  with  skill.     Insomuch  as  the 

AC  432. 

battle  was  in  every  part  not  without  much  tumult     ol.87.i. 

and  ^sorder :  in  which  the  Athenian  galleys,  being 

always,  where  the  Corcyraeans  were  oppressed,  at 

band,  kept  the  enemies  in  fear,  but  yet  began  no 

assault,  because  their  commanders  stood  in  awe  of 

the  prohibition  of  the  Athenian  people.     The  right 

wing  of  the  Corinthians  was  in  the  greatest  distress; 

for  the  Corcyraeans  with  twenty  galleys  had  made 

them  turn  their  backs,  and  chased  them  dispersed  to 

the  continent ;  and  sailing  to  their  very  camp,  went 

aland,  burnt  their  abandoned  tents  and  took  away 

their  baggage.  So  that  in  this  part  the  Corinthians 

and  their  confederates  were  vanquished,  and  the 

Corcyrseans  had  the  victory.    But  in  the  left  winff ,  t^«  connthians 

-  ,  -  ^    hare  the  better. 

where  the  Corinthians  were  themselves,  they  were 
far  superior  ;  because  the  Corcyraeans  had  twenty 
galleys  of  their  number,  which  was  at  first  less  than 
that  of  the  Corinthians,  absent  in  the  chase  of  the 
enemy.  And  the  Athenians,  when  they  saw  the 
Corcyraeans  were  in  distress,  now  aided  them  mani- 
festly^; whereas  before,  they  had  abstained  from 
making  assault  upon  any.  But  when  once  they 
fled  outright,  and  that  the  Corinthians  lay  sore  '^^  Athenians 

11-  and  Corinthians 

upon  them,  then  every  one  fell  to  the  busmess  fight 


TfpiirXovc,  taking  a  circuit  round  to  the  charge,  after  gaining  space 

the   enemy's    ships,    and  hearing  enough  hy  either  TnplTrXovQ  or  dvd- 

down  upon    them    whenever   the  Kpovtng.'^ 

opportunity    seemed    favourahle:  '  [More  without  pretext  or  dis- 

aydtcpovai^f  rowing  hack  or  astern,  guise.      ^^  They   aided   them   now 

so  as  to  gain  space  for  making  an-  more  undisguisedly ;  at  first  indeed 

other  charge,     avavrpo^r)  is  under-  forhearing   from    making    assault 

stood  hy  Arnold  to  mean  the  return  upon  any :  but  when  they  fled,"  &c.] 
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I.        without  making  difference  any  longer :  and  it  came 
\c^^^  ^    at  last  to  this  necessity,  that  they  undertook  one 
ol.87.  1.     another,  Corinthians  and  Athenians. 

60.  The  Corinthians,  when  their  enemies  fled, 
staid  not  to  fasten  the  hulls  of  the  galleys  they  had 
sunk*  unto  their  own  galleys,  that  so  they  might 
tow  them  after ;  but  made  after  the  men,  rowing 
up  and  down,  to  kill  rather  than  to  take  alive ;  and 
through  ignorance  (not  knowing  that  their  right 
wing  had  been  discomfited)  slew  also  some  of  their 
own  friends.  For  the  galleys  of  either  side  being 
many  and  taking  up  a  large  space  at  sea,  after  they 
were  once  in  the  medley  they  could  not  easily  dis- 
cern who  were  of  the  victors,  and  who  of  the  van- 
quished party.  For  this  was  the  greatest  naval 
battle,  for  number  of  ships,  that  ever  had  been  be- 
fore of  Grecians  against  Grecians.  When*  the  Co- 
rinthians had  chased  the  Corcyrseans  to  the  shore, 
they  returned  to  take  up  the  broken  galleys  and 
bodies  of  their  dead ;  which  for  the  greatest  part 
they  recovered  and  brought  to  Sybota,  where  also 
lay  the  land-forces  of  the  barbarians  that  were 
sybotaofoiecoxi.  comc  to  aid  them.     This  Sybota  is  a  desert  haven 

tinent,  a  haven.  *' 

of  Thesprotis.  When  they  had  done,  they  reunited 
themselves,  and  made  again  to  the  Corcyraeans. 
And  they  likewise,  with  such  galleys  as  they  had 
fit  for  the  sea  remaining^  of  the  former  battle, 

1  &g  KaraHftnav :  "  Which  ihey  shore,  they  betook  themselTes  to 

might  happen  to  have  sunk":  not  collecting  the  wrecks,"  &c. 
meaning,  sunk  "  to  the  bottom",  but        '  [icac  5<rat  iivav  XotiraL  Goeller 

damaged  and  made  waterlogged,  and  Poppo  agree  in  the  opinion, 

Goeller,  Arnold.]  which  is  also  seemingly  adopted  by 

'  ["  But  after  the  Corinthians  Arnold,  that  by  Xotirai  are  here 

had    chased    the    Corcyrsans  on  meantthetcn  vessels,  out  of  the  one 
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together  with  those  of  Athens,  put  forth  to  meet        i. 
them,  fearing  lest  they  should  attempt  to  land  upon    XomT* 
their  territory.  By  this  time  the  day  was  far  spent,     ot.87.i. 
and  the  song^  which  they  used  to  sing  when  they 
came  to  charge,  was  ended,  when  suddenly  the 
Corinthians  began  to  row  astern  :  for  they  had  a  sappij  of 
descried  twenty  Athenian  galleys^  sent  from  Athens  ^Ithm. 
to  second  the  former  ten  ;  for  fear  lest  the  Corcy- 
rseans  (as  it  also  fell  out)  should  be  overcome,  and 
those  ten  galleys  of  theirs  be  too  few^  to  defend 
them. 

51.  When  the  Corinthians  therefore  had  sight  of  TheCormtbiaM 
these  galleys,  suspecting  that  they  were  of  Athens 
and  more  in  number  than  they  were,  by  little  and 
little  they  fell  off.  But  the  Corcyraeans  (because 
the  course  of  these  galleys  was  unto  them  more  out 
of  sight  ^  descried  them  not,  but  wondered  why 
the  Ciorinthians  rowed  astern ;  till  at  last  some  that 
saw  them,  said  they  were  enemies  ^  and  then  re- 
tired also  the  Corcyraeans.  For  by  this  time  it  was 
dark,  and  the  Corinthians  had  turned  about  the 
heads  of  their  galleys  and  dissolved  themselves. 


hnodred  and  twenty  in  all  belong-  *  ["  For  they  descried  twenty 
iogtotheCorcyrseans(seecliap.25),  Athenian  galleys  making  towards 
which  were  not  present  at  the  battle ;  them :  which,  after  the  first  ten,  the 
they  having  but  a  hundred  and  ten  Athenians  sent  as  a  reinforcement ; 
in  the  action  (see  chap.  47).     It  for  fear,"  &c.] 
sboold  therefore  be  "  with  such  gal-  *  [6\iyai  dfjtvvttv :  "  Few"  to  de- 
leys  as  they  had  fit  for  sea,  and  those  fend :  that  is,  "  too  few.*' 
which  were  not  in  the  action,  to-  *  viz..  More  behind  their  backs, 
gether  with,"  &C.]  *  [dirov  8rt  vrjiQ  Uiivai  kTrinXi- 
'  Paean,  a  hymn  to  Mars,  in  the  ov<ri :  "  Said,  there  are  ships  yonder 
beginning  of  fight :  to  Apollo,  after  sailing  down  upon  us."     Goeller, 
tbe  victory.  Arnold.] 
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1.        And  thus  were  they  parted,  and  the  battle  ended* 

""^^"^    in  night.  The  Corcyrseans  lying  at  Leueimna,  these 

ol.87.1.     twenty  Athenian  galleys,  under  the  command  of 

Glaueon  the  son  of  Leagrus,  and  Andocides  the 

son  of  Leogorus,  passing  through  the  midst  of  the 

floating  carcases  and  wrecks,  soon  after  they  were 

descried  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Corcyraeans  in 

Leucimna.    The  Corcyrseans  at  first  (being  night) 

were  afraid  they  had  been  enemies,  but  knew  them 

afterwards ;  so  they*'^  anchored  there. 

TheCorcyreana      62.  Thc  ucxt  day,  both   thc  thirty  galleys  of 

offerbatueaguQ.  ^j-j^gjjg  ^^^  ^  many  of  Corcyra  as  were  fit  for 

service,  went  to  the  haven  in  Sybota,  where  the 
Corinthians  lay  at  anchor,  to  see  if  they  would 
fight.  But  the  Corinthians,  when  they  had  put 
off  from  the  land  and  arranged  themselves  in  the 
wide  sea,  stood  quiet,  not  meaning  of  their  own 
accord  to  begin  the  battle ;  both  for  that  they  saw 
the  supply  of  fresh  galleys  from  Athens,  and  for 
many  difficulties  that  happened  to  them,  both  about 
the  safe  custody  of  their  prisoners  aboard,  and  aiso 
for  that  being  in  a  desert  place  their  galleys  were 
not  yet^  repaired ;  but  took  thought  rather  how 
to  go  home,  for  fear  lest  the  Athenians,  having  the 
peace  for  already  broken  in  that  they  had  fought 
against  each  other,  should  not  suffer  them  to  depart. 


^  [''  Ended  at  nig^ht'* :  anglice,  as  well  as  Goeller,  interprets  *ipfti- 

did  not  end  till  night.     Goeller,  (ravro :  **  the  Corcyrseans  receiTed 

Arnold.    See  lib.  iii.  108.  4  t^dxri  them  (the  Athenians)  into  their  sta- 

iTtXtvra  co^c  ^if'fi  ]  tion" :  and  not,  the  Athenians  ^  sta- 

'  [These  Corcyraeans  were  those  tioned  themselves  there".] 

encamped  at  Leucimna,  the  foot-  ^  [And  that  being  in  a  desert 

soldiers  and  the  thousand  Zacyn-  place,  **  there  was  no  repairing  of 

thians  mentioned  in  chap.  47.  Valla,  their  ships".] 


\ 
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53.  They  therefore  thought  good  to  send^  afore        i. 

unto  the  Athenians  certain  men  without  privilege    ^Jx^aT 

of  heralds,  for  to  sound  them,  and  to  say  in  this     oz.  97. 1. 

mannner :  ^'Men  of  Athens,  you  do  unjustly  to  begin  ex^tohL  ^ 

the  war  and  violate  the  articles :  for  whereas  we  ^und^^I^u^ 

go  about  to  right  us  oh  our  enemies,  you  stand  in  p**^ 

<mr  way  and  bear  arms  against  us :  if  therefore 

you  be  resolved  to  hinder  our  going  against  CJor- 

cjrra  or  whatsoever  place  else  we  please,  dissolve* 

the  peace,  and  laying  hands  first  upon  us  that  are 

here,  use  us  as  enemies/'    Thus  said  they:  and 

tbe  Corcyraeans,  as  many  of  the  army  as  heard 

tbem,  cried  out  immediately  to  take  and  kill  them. 

But  the  Athenians  made  answer  thus  :  '^  Men  of  The  answer  of 

•n   I  -^v  3  V        •        ^1  the  Athenians. 

Peloponnesus,  neither  do  we  begin  the  war  nor 
break  the  peace ;  but  we  bring  aid  to  these  our 
confederates,  the  Corcyraans  :  if  you  please  there- 
fore to  go  any  whither  else,  we  hinder  you  not ; 
but  if  against  Corcyra,  or  any  place  belonging  unto 
it,  we  will  not^  suflfer  you." 

54.  When  the  Athenians  had  given  them  this  an-  The  Corinthians 
swer,  the  Corinthians  made  ready  to  go  home,  and  ^"^  °™** 
set  up  a  trophy  in  Sybota  of  the  continent.    And  the  Both  the  corey. 
Corcyraeans  also  both  took  up  the  wreck  and  bodies  [hi^^hlmCT^ 
of  the  dead,  which  carried  every  way  by  the  waves  ^^J^^^^'  ^ 
and  the  winds  that  arose  the  night  before,  came  driv-  v^^- 
ing  to  their  hands ;  and,  as  if  they  had  had  the  vic- 
tory, set  up  a  trophy  likewise  in  Sybota  the  island. 
The  victory  was  thus  challenged   on  both  sides 


*  [The   common    reading    was        ^  [If  therefore  you  be  resolved,  &c. 

Tpo«i|ii^ai:    but  Bekker,  Poppo,  ^^aiuf  you  break  the  treaty,  lay  hands 

Goeller,  and  Arnold,  all  agree  in  first  upon  us  that  are  here,"  Sec.'] 
reading  xpoffwifirffcu.    Without  he-        '  ["  So  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  will 

raid :  that  is,  as  if  in  time  of  peace.]  not  overlook  it."] 
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1.  upon  these  grounds.  The  Corinthians  did  set  up 
A.C482 '  ^  trophy,  because  in  the  battle  they  had  the  better 
0L.8/.1.  all  day,  having^  gotten  more  of  the  wreck  and 
dead  bodies  than  the  other,  and  taken  no  less  than 
a  thousand  prisoners,  and  sunk  about  seventy  of 
the  enemies'  galleys.  And  the  Corcyrseans  set  up  a 
trophy,  because  they  had  sunk  thirty  ^galleys  of  the 
Corinthians,  and  had,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Athe- 
nians, recovered  the  wreck  and  dead  bodies  that 
drove  to  them  by  reason  of  the  wind ;  and  because 
the  day  before,  upon  sight  of  the  Athenians,  the 
Corinthians  had  rowed  astern  and  went  away  from 
them:  and  lastly,  for  that  when  they*  went  to 
Sybota,  the  Corinthians  came  not  out  to  encounter 
them.  Thus  each  side  claimed  victory. 
The  Corinthians     55  Thc  Corinthiaus  in  their  way  homeward  took 

in     their     "waj  ,  ,      •' 

home.takeAnac-  in  Auactorium,  a  towu  scatcd  in  the  mouth  of  the 
S^h^dJed^d  Gulf  of  Ambracia,  by  deceit ;  (this  town  was  com- 
^^'p^^'mon  to  them  and  to  the  Corcyrseans) ;  and  having 
being  corcyriB-  ^^^  [^iq  {^  Coriuthians  oulv  ^,  departed  and  went 

an8,and  use  them  *  w    -^  x 

wen.  home.      Of  the  Corcyrseans,  eight  hundred  that 

were  servants  \  they  sold ;  and  kept  prisoners  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  whom  they  used  with  very  much 


*  [They  had  the  hetter  all  day,  omitting   61   'Adiyvaior,    which   is 

so  as  to  carry  off  the  greatest  adopted  by  Stephen  and  Valla,  and 

number  of  the  wreck,"  &c.]  approved  of  by  Poppo  and  Goeller, 

'  ["  About  thirty  galleys."]  boUi  of  whom  include  those  words 

'  [And    for   that    when    "  the  in  brackets ;  considering  the  Cor- 

Athenians  "  went  to  Sybota.    This  cyncans  as  the  nominative  to  ^XOov.] 

is  according  to  the  reading  of  Bek-  *  [**  And  establishing  in  itCorin* 

ker,  and  also  of  Arnold,  who  refers  thian  colonists,  departed,"  &c.] 

to  chap.  52  in  confirmation  uf  the  ^  [SovXot :   Slaves.      **  But  two 

opinion,  that  the  Athenians  are  the  hundred  and    fifty  they  kept   in 

subject  of  the  verb  i^XOov.    Hobbes  bonds,"  &c.     These  prisoners  are 

has  followed  the  common  reading,  met  with  again  in  iii.  70.] 


(( 
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favour,  that  they  might  be  a  means,  at  their  re-         i. 
turn,   to   bring  Corcyra  into   the  power  of  the    'Xc^TsT 
Corinthians ;     the  greatest  part   of   these    being     ol.  st.  i. 
principal  men  of  the  city.     And  thus  was  Corcyra 
delivered^  of  the  war  of  Corinth,  and  the  Athen- 
ian galleys  went  from  them.    This  was  the  first 
cause  that  the  Corinthians  had  of  war  against  the 
Athenians  :  namely,  because  they  had  taken  part 
with  the  Corcyrseans  in  a  battle  by  sea   against 
the  Corinthians,  with  whom  they  were  comprised 
in  the  same  articles  of  peace. 
56.  Presently  after  this,  it  came   to  pass  that ""»« ««o°d  p»- 

text  of  tho  war: 

Other  differences   arose  between  the   Peloponne- 
aans  and  the  Athenians,  to  induce  the  war.     For  Potid«a 
whilst  the  Corinthians  studied^  to  be  revenged,'*"^ 
the  Athenians,  who  had  their  hatred  in  jealousy, 
commanded  the  citizens  of  Potidaea,  a  city  seated  P^^^aja  com- 

'  •'  manded  to  give 

m  the  Isthmus  of  Pallene^,  a  colony  of  the  Corin- i^ostages,  aud  to 
thians,  but  confederate  and  tributary  to  the  Athen-  of  theh^Ji. 
ians,  to  pull  down  that  part  of  the  wall  of  their 
city  that  stood  towards^  Pallene,  and  to  give  them 
hostages,  and  also  to  send  away  and  no  more  re- 
ceive the  Epidemiurgi^    (magistrates   so  called). 


*  [wtpiyyivtTau  Arnold,  "  sur-  the  sea.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on 
medthe  war";  PoppoandGoeller,  the  contrary,  were  accustomed  to 
"  bello  Corinthios  superat."  It  is  destroy  the  walls  towards  the  con- 
at  all  events  hardly  correct  to  say  tinent.] 

"was delivered  from  the  war";  this  *  [iTriSrifiiovpyoi :  magistrates  of 

in  fact  heing  only  the  commence-  the   Dorians,   a  name  expressing 

ment  of  it]  their  doing  the  work  of  the  people. 

*  \vpa9ft6vrbtv :  practising.  See  The  preposition  ^ttI  is  considered 
iii.  70.  note.]  hy  Goeller,  to  indicate  that  they 

*  [Anciently  Phlegra.]  were  magistrates  sent  by  the  mo- 
^  [That  is,  the  wall  towards  the  ther  country,  in  addition  or  as  asses- 
flea,  which  was  therefore  a  defence  sors  to  the  magistrates  (^i?/iiovpyot) 
against  the  Athenians,  masters  of  appointed  by  die  colony.] 
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1.        which  were  sent  unto  them  year  by  year  from 
A C4M^    Corinth ;    fearing  lest  through  the  persuasion  of 
ou  87.  i     Perdiecas  *  and  of  the  Corinthians  they  should  re- 
volt, and  draw  to  revolt  with  them  their  other  con- 
federates in  Thrace^. 

57.  These  things  against  the  Potidseans,   the 
Athenians  had  precontrived  presently  after  the  na- 
val battle  fought  at  Coreyra.    For  the  Corinthians 
and  they  were  now  manifestly  at  difference  ;   and 
Perdiecas,  who  before  had  been  their  confederate 
and  friend,  now  warred*  upon  them.     And  the 
cause  why  he  did  so  was,  that  when  his  brother 
Philip  and  Derdas  joined  in  arms  against  him,  the 
Athenians  had  made  a  league  with   them.     And 
therefore  being  afraid,  he  both  sent  to  Lacedsmon 
to  negotiate  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  also  re- 
conciled himself  to  the  Corinthians  the  better  to 
procure  the  revolt  of  Potidaea.   And  likewise  he 
practised  with   the   Chalcideans   of  Thrace,   and 
with  the  Bottiseans,  to  revolt  with  them  :  for  if  he 
could  make  these  confining  cities  his  confederates, 
with  the  help  of  them  he  thought  his  war  would 
The  Athenian*  bc  thc  casicr.     Which  the  Athenians  perceiving, 
thcgenerais  they  and  intending  to  prevent  the  revolt  of  these  cities, 
I^SJtlpJrmc  gave  order  to  the  commanders  of  the  fleet,  (for 
Sd/d^s"^     they  were  now  sending  thirty  galleys  with  a  thou- 
those  parts.       saud  mcu  of  arms,  under  the  command  of  Arches- 


^  King  of  Macedonia.  pont.      The    Chalcidian    coloniM 

"  [roue  ifrl  Qpq,Kf\Q :  "  The  people  hereabouts,  amongst  which  weie 

Thrace-ward^^  or  living  in  the  di-  Olynthus,   Torone,   Sermjle,  and 

rection  of  Thrace ;  a  general  term  Ame,  were  planted  from  Chalcis  in 

applied  to  the  Greek  states  situate  Euboea.   Arnold.] 

on  the  northern  coast  of  the  ^gean  ^  [*^  Had  been  rendered  hostile  to 

Sea  from  Thessaly  to  the  Helles-  them."] 


k 
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tratns  the  son  of  Lycomedes,  and  ten  others,  into        i. 
the  territories  of  Perdiecas),  both  to  receive  hos-    ^^^^ 
tages  of  the  Potidaeans,  and  to  demolish  their  walls^     ou  sr.  i. 
and  also  to  have  an  eye  to  the  neighbouring  cities, 
that  they  revolted  not. 

58.  The  Potidaeans  having  sent  ambassadors  to  The  iv>tidmm» 
Athens,  to  try  if  they  could  persuade  the  people  t^tjon^o? Si> 
not  to   make  any  alteration  amongst  them;   by L«»«»d«»*°i«»- 
other  ambassadors,  whom  they  sent  along  with  the 
ambassadors  of  Corinth  to  Lacedeemon,  dealt ^  with 
the  Laeedsemonians  at  the  same  time,  if  need  re- 
quired,   to   be  ready  to  revenge   their  quarrel. 
When  after  long  solicitation  at  Athens  and  no  ThenrroUofPo. 
good  done,  the  fleet  was  sent  away  against  them  and  chaiddioe, 
no  less  than  against  Macedonia:    and  when  the^*^^*^**°*" 
magistrates  of  Lacedeemon  had  promised  them,  if 
the  Athenians  went  to  Potidaea,  to  invade  Attica : 
then  at  last  they  revolted,  and  together  with  them 
the  Chalcideans  and  Bottiseans,  all  mutually  sworn 
in  the  same  conspiracy.     For''  Perdiecas  had  also 
persuaded  the  Chalcideans   to  abandon  and  pull 
down  their  maritime   towns,  and  to  go   up   and 
dwell   at  Olynthus,  and  that  one   city  to  make 
strong:  and  unto  those  that  removed,  gave  part  of 
his  own,  and  part^  of  the  territory  of  Mygdonia, 


»  [to  rflxoc:  "The  wall."    See  that  they  got  no  good  at  Athens, 

the  last  chapter.]  but  that  the  ships  sent  against  Ma- 

'  [Iwpatrtrov,    This  word  is  in-  cedonia  attacked  them  also ;  and 

daded  in  brackets  by  Bekier  and  when  the  government  of  the  Lace- 

the  rest     If  omitted,  the  sentence  dsemonians  promised,  &c.:  then  at 

would  run  thus :  "  The  Potidsans  last  they  revolted",  &c.] 

hiving  sent  to  Athens,  &c.,  and  '  ["  And  Perdiecas  persuades," 

•Iso  going  to  Lacedsmon,  in  order  &c.] 

to  secore  aid,  if  wanted,  ^c. :  when  *  ["  He  gave  them  part  of  his  own 

they  found,  after  much  negotiation,  territory,  Mygdonia,  to  live  in."] 
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I.        about  the  lake  Bolbe,  to  live  on,  so  long  as  the 

'a.c*482^   ^^^  against  the  Athenians  should  continue.     So 

ol.87.1.    when*  they  had  demolished  their  cities,  and  were 

gone  up  higher  into  the  country,  they  prepared 

themselves  to  the  war. 

The  Athraian        59.  Thc  Athenian  galleys,  when  they  arrived  in 

rTt^  Md     Thrace,  found  Potidsea  and  the  other  cities  already 

aSl^y]iat,go  revolted.  And  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  con- 

into  Mftcedonia.  cciviug  it  to  bc  impossiblc,  with  their  present  forces, 

to  make  war  both  against  Perdiccas  and  the  towns 

revolted,  set  sail  again  for  Macedonia,   against 

which  they  had  been  at  first  sent  out ;  and  there 

staying,  joined  with  Philip  and  the  brothers  of 

Derdas,  that  had  invaded  the  country  from  above« 

The  Corinthians     60.  lu  thc  meantime  after  Potidaea  was  revolted, 

toPotitoitodTand  whilst  the  Athenian  fleet  lay  on  the  coast  of 

^^^^  Macedonia,  the  Corinthians,  fearing  what  might 

become  of  the  city,  and  making  the  danger  their 

own,  sent  unto  it,  both  of  their  own  city^,  and  of 

other  Peloponnesians  which    they  hired,  to   the 

number  of  sixteen  hundred  men  of  arms  and  four 

hundred  light  ^  armed.    The  charge  of  these  was 

given  to  Aristeus  the  son  of  Adimantus,  for  whose 

sake^  most  of  the  volunteers  of  Corinth  went  the 

voyage  :  for  he  had  been  ever  a  great  favourer  of 


^  [This  does  not  accurately  ex-  Peloponuesians  such  as  they  could 

press  the  idea  in  the  Greek,  which  induce  hy  pay.'T 

is  literally :  ^*  And  so  they  destroy-  ^  Archers,  darters,  and  the  like, 

ing  their  cities,  went  higher  up  the  that  wore  not    armour    on  their 

country  and  prepared  themselves  bodies,    and    were    called    ^iXoc, 

for  war."    The  destroying,  and  go-  naked. 

ing  higher  up  the  country,  was  part  ^  [Valla,  as    well    as    Hobbet» 

of  the  preparing  for  war.]  omits  o^x  ^civra :  "  for  whose  sake 

'  [^^  Both  of  themselves  such  as  chiefly  most  of  those  from  Corinth 

volunteered,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  went  as  volunteers".] 
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the  Potidsans.    And  they  arrived  Id  Thrace  after 
the  revolt  of  Potidsea  forty  days,  ^  ^  ^^^ 

6 1 .  The  news  of  the  revolt  of  these  cities  was  like-  ol. 87.  i. 
wise  quickly  brought  to  the  Athenian  people  ;  who  send 'force* 
hearing  withal  of  the  forces  sent  unto  them  under  "^^^^  po^^^w*. 
Aristeus,  sent  forth  against  the  places  revolted 
two  thousand  men  of  arms  and  forty  galleys, 
under  the  conduct  of  Callias  the  son  of  Calliades  ^ 
These  coming  first  into  Macedonia,  found  there 
the  former  thousand,  who  by  this  time  had  taken 
'^le^me^  and  were  now  besieging  the  city  of  Py dna ; 
and  staying,  helped  for  a  while  to  besiege  it  with 
the  rest.  But  shortly  after  they  took  composi- 
tion ;  and  having  made  a  necessary^  league  with 
Perdiccas,  (urged  thereto  by  the  afiairs  of  Potidsea, 
and  the  arrival  there  of  Aristeus),  departed  from 
Macedonia.  Thence  coming  to  Berrhcea^  they  vena 
attempted  to  take  it :  but  when  they  could  not  do 
it,  they  turned  back,  and  marched  towards  Poti- 
dsea by  land.  They  were  of  their  own  number 
three  thousand  men  of  arms,  besides  many  of  their 
confederates  ;  and  of  Macedonians  that  had  served 
with  Philip  and  Pausanias,  six  hundred  horsemen. 
And  their  galleys,  seventy  in  number,  sailing  by 
them  along  the  coast*\  by  moderate  journeys  came 
in  three  days  to  Gigonus,  and  there  encamped. 


*  ["With  four  others."  See  chap. 
62.] 

*  Thenne,  after  called  Thessalo- 
nica,  now  Salonichi.  ["  These  on 
fint  cominjif  into  Macedonia,  find 
the  former  thousand  had  just  taken 
Thenne,  &c.  And  they  too  sta- 
tioned themselves  there  and  he- 
sieged  Pydna."] 

VOL.  VIII. 


'  Or  scarce  honourable.  [It  means 
no  more  than,  a  league  forced  by 
circumstances.] 

*  [Bercea.  Bekkerand  the  rest.] 

*  ["  And  their  galleys,  seventy  in 
number,  sailed  by  tliem.  And 
marching  forward  by  slow  marches, 
in  tlirecdays  tliey  reached  Gigouus, 
and  encamped."] 
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I.  62.  The    Potidseans    and    the   Peloponnesians 

\q\^^^   under  Aristeus,  in  expectation  of  the  coining  of 
ol.'87.i.     the  Athenians,  lay  now  encamped  in  the  isthmus 
and  thow  with  near  unto  ^  Oly nthus,  and  had  the  market  kept  for 
fhtU^iynr  them  without^  the  city.    And  the  leading  of  the 
^'•^^  foot  the  confederates  had  assigned  to  Aristeaa, 

and  of  the  horse  to  Perdiccas :  for  he  fell  off  again 
presently  from  the  Athenians,  and  having  left 
lolaus  governor  in  his  place,  took  part  with  the 
Potidseans.  The  purpose  of  Aristeus  was,  to  have 
the  body  of  the  army  with  himself  within  the  isth- 
mus^, and  therewith  to  attend  the  coming  on  of  the 
Athenians ;  and  to  have  the  Chalcideans  and  their 
confederates  without  the  isthmus,  and  also  the  two 
hundred  horse  under  Perdiccas,  to  stay  in  Olyn* 
thus,  and  when  the  Athenians  were^  passed  by, 
to  come  on  their  backs  and  to  inclose  the  enemy 
betwixt  them.  But  Callias  the  Athenian  general, 
and  the  rest  that  were  in  commission  with  him, 
sent  out  before  them  their  Macedonian  horsemen 
and  some  few  of  their  confederates  to  Olynthus,  to 
stop  those  within  from  making  any  sally  from  the 
town;  and  then  dislodging  marched  on  towards 
Potidsea.  When  they  were  come  on  as  far  as  the 
isthmus,  and  saw  the  enemy  make  ready  to  fight, 
they  also  did  the  like;   and  not  long  after  tliey 


1  [vpdQ  'OXvvd^.    This    is   the  have  no  excuse  for  leaving 

reading  of  Haack  and  Bekker,  as  posts  to  go  into  the  town  for  piori- 

well  as    Hobbes.      The  common  sions.    Arnold.] 

reading,  which  is  that  also  of  Valla,  '  The  isthmus  of  Pallene,  when 

is  "Trpb  'OXvvOov,  before  Olynthus.  they  were.    [In  the  isthmus  on  die 

Poppo,  Goeller,  and  Arnold  read  other  side  of  Potidsea:  not  in /WfeiM.] 

^p^c  'OXvpBoVy  on  the  side  of  Poti-  *  ['*  And  when   the  Atfaeniant 

dsa  totvards  0\y\}iua.']  should  march  upon  themselves": 

^  [This  was,  that  the  men  might  upon  Aristeus  and  his  army.] 
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joined  battle.     That  wing  wherein  was  Aristeus        i. 
kimself,  with  the  chosen  men  of  the  Corinthians     7^'     ' 

A.l/.  433, 

lod  others,  put  to  flight  that  part  of  their  enemies  ol.87.i. 
dutt  stood  opposite  unto  them,  and  followed  exe-  faueth  to  ihe 
cvtbn  a  great  way.  But  the  rest  of  the  army  of  ^*^'"*""'*' 
tke  Potidseans  and  Peloponnesians  were  by  the 
AtheDians  defeated^  and  fled  into  the  city.  63.  And 
AristeQS,  when  he  came  back  from  the  execution  \ 
was  in  doubt  what  way  to  take^  to  Olynthus 
or  to  Potidflea.  In  the  end  he  resolved  of  the 
sbortest^  way,  and  with  his  soldiers  about  him 
ran  as  hard  as  he  was  able  into  Potidsea;  and 
with  much  ado  got  in  at  the  pier^  through  the  sea, 
cmelly  ^ot  at,  and  with  the  loss  of  a  few,  but  the 
safietj  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  company.  As  soon 
as  the  battle  began^  they  that  should  have  se- 
conded the  Potidseans  from  Olynthus,  (for  it  is  at 
most  but  sixty  furlongs^  off,  and  in  sight),  advanced 
a  Kttle  way  to  have  aided  them ;  and  the  Mace- 
donian horse  opposed  themselves  likewise  in  order 
of  battle,  to  keep  them  back.     But  the  Athenians 


'  ["  And  saw  the  rest  of  the  army  being  shut,  Aristeus  was  obliged  to 

vonted'*.]  get  in  at  the  gate  towards  Pallene ; 

'  [**  In  the  end  he  resolved  to  which  he  could  reach  only  by  the 

tew  tliofle  mth  him  into  as  small  breakwater  under  the  sea-wall.] 

a  space  as  possible,  and  run  and  *  [*^  And    the    standards    were 

fcroe  his  way  into  Potidaea.*'  Goell .]  raised.'^ 

*  [xa^  r^v  xnM*'.     So  called  *  [The  stadium,  always  trans- 

fm  its  Kkeness  either  to  the  claw  lated  by  Hobbes /ur/on^^,  used  to  be 

of  a  crab,  or  the  clo?en  hoof  of  an  reckoned  six  hundred  feet ;  but  has 

ox.    It  seems  to  have  comprised  been  fixed  by  recent  surveys  at  five 

Bot  only  the  mole  or  pier  of  the  hundred  and  seventy-five.    A  fur- 

Ittrbonr,  but  also  the  breakwater  long  being  six  hundred  and  sixty 

tkt  protected  the  sea-wall.    The  feet,  the  stadium  is  much  nearer  to 

walls  of  Potidsea  extending  to  the  the  ninth  than  the  eighth  part  of  a 

«aon  both  sides  of  the  isthmus,  mile.     The  word /or,  in  "  for  it  is" 

»nd  the  gate  towards  tlie  continent  &c.,  is  not  in  the  Greek.] 

F  2 
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I.        having  quickly  gotten  the  victory^  and  the  stan- 

\^\^^   dards  being  taken ^  down,  they  retired  again ;  they 

o'l.87.1.     of  Olynthus  into  that  city,  and  the  Macedonian 

horsemen  into  the  army  of  the  Athenians.     So* 

that  neither  side  had  their  cavalry  at  the  battle. 

After  the  battle  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy, 

and  gave  truce  to  the  Potidseans  for  the  taking  up 

of  the  bodies  of  their  dead.    Of  the  Potidseans  and 

their  friends  there  died  somewhat  less  than  three 

hundred ;  and  of  the  Athenians  themselves  one 

hundred  and  fifty,  with  Callias  one  of  their  conK 

manders. 

Tha  Athenians       54    Prcscutly  UDou  this,  thc  Athenians  raised  s 

begin  to  benegie  j       tr  7 

Potid««.  wall  before  the  city  on  the  part  towards  •  the  isth- 
mus, which  they  kept  with  a  garrison ;  but  the  part 
to  Pallene-ward  they  left  unwalled.  For  they 
thought  themselves  too  small  a  number,  both  to 
keep  a  guard  in  the  isthmus,  and  withal  to  go  over 
and  fortify  in  Pallene ;  fearing  lest  the  Potidseans 
and  their  confederates  should  assault  them  when 
The  Athenians  dividcd.  Whcu  thc  pcoplc  of  Athcus  under- 
JShsixte^hun.  stood  that  Potidaea  was  unwalled  on  the  part 
diedmaoof arms  ^Q^^rd  Palleuc,  uot  loug  after  they  sent  thither 
sixteen  hundred  men  of  arms  under  the  conduct 
of  Phormio  the  son  of  Asopius :  who  arriving  in 
Pallene,  left"*  his  galleys  at  Aphytis,  and  marching 
easily  to  Potidaea  wasted  the  territory  as  he  passed 
through.  And  when  none  came  out  to  give  him 
battle,  he  raised  a  wall  before  the  city  on  that  part 


1  ["  Being  torn  down."]  '  [*•  Fr(m  the  isthmus" :  that  is, 

*  [**  And  neither  side,  &c.  Ivirijc  towards  Olynthus.] 

^k.  It  no  where  appears  as  yet  that  *  [Who  "  marching  from  Aphytii, 

the  Potidseans  had  no  cavalry  in  the  led  his  army  hy  slow  marchM  to 

battle.]  Potidaea",  wasting,  ^c] 
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ilso  that  looketh  towards  Pallene.    Thus  was  Po-        i. 
tidaea  on  both  sides  strongly  besieged;  and  also    "7^*^ 
from  the  sea  by  the  Athenian  galleys,  that  came  up     ol.87.i. 
ana  rode  betore  it.  straigbtiybeaieg- 

65.  Aristeus,  seeing  the  city  enclosed  on  e very  ^°°  "^^  "^' 
ade,  and  without  hope  of  safety  save  what  might  Antteus,  to 
come  from  Peloponnesus  or  some  other  unexpected  ^e  but  are 
nay,  gave  advice  to  all  but  five  hundred,  taking  the  ouT^e'd^, 
opportunity  of  a  wind,  to  go  out  by  sea,  that  the  th«itth«irTicta«i 
provision  might  the  longer  hold  out  for  the  rest ;  hoidout^refiued. 
and  of  them  that  should  remain  within  offered 
himself  to  be  one.    But  when  his  counsel  took  not  Amteu.  gettoth 
place,  being  desirous  to  settle  their  business^,  and  unseen  of  the 
make  the  best  of  their  affairs  abroad,  he  got  out  ^'^^'*^ 
by  sea  unseen  of  the  Athenian  guard ;  and  staying  ^°<^  *^7^  '» 

,        ^~,      1    •  J  1  •  /•  Chalcidice,  slew 

amongst  the  Chalcideans,  amongst  other  actions  of  certainofthecity 
the  war',  laid  an  ambush  before  Sermylius  and^S^t.^^ 
dew  many  of  that  city,  and  solicited  the  sending  of 
aid  from  Peloponnesus.     And  Phormio,  after  the  rhormiowasteth 
ffl^e  laid  to  Potidaea,  having  with  him  his  sixteen  the  chaicideanM 
hundred  men  of  arms,  wasted  the  territory  of  the  *"    <>"*««^^ 
Chalcideans  and  Bottiaeaus,  and  some  small  towns 
he  took  in. 

66.  These  were^  the  quarrels  between  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  and  the  Athenians.  The  Corinthians 
quarrelled  the  Athenians,  for  besieging  Potidaea, 
and  in  it  the  men  of  Corinth  and  Peloponnesus. 
The  Athenians  quarrelled  the  Peloponnesians,  for 


*  ["  Desiring  to  do  what  was  the        *  [irpoayeykvijvro.  Goeller,  Bek- 

Kxt  best  thing  to  be  done",  and  ker.irpo£y£y«vi/vro, Arnold.  "These 

Bttke  the  best,  <S£c.]  were  the  quarrels  which  had  before 

'  [Bekker    and    the    rest  have  this  time  arisen  between  the  Pelo- 

hntfoXifui :  ^  amongst  other  acts  ponnesians  and  the  Athenians."] 
^  assistance  in  the  war."] 
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I.        causing  their  confederate  and  tributary  city  tc 

volt;  and  for  that  they  had  come  thither, 

ol.  87. 1.     openly  fought  against  them  in  the  behalf  of  Potii 

Nevertheless  the  war  brake  not  openly  forth  as 

and  they  yet  abstained  from  arms ;  for  this 

but  a  particular  action  of  the  Corinthians.    67. 

Tiie  soiicitauon  whcu  PotidsBa  was  once  besieged,  both  for  t 

corinthiami  and  mcu's  sakcs  that  were  within,  and  also  for  fei 

^ofXillose  the  place,  they  could  no  longer  hold. 

ced»inoniaiis.    ^^^  ^f  j^^^^^^  ^j^^y  procurcd*   of  thcir  conf 

bited'ag^f^  the  rates  to  go  to  Lacedaemon ;  and  thither  also 
^^^Ts^went  themselves  with  clamours  and  ^XK^usat 
against  the  Athenians,  that  they  had  broken 
league   and   wronged  the   Peloponnesians. 
iEginetse,  though  not  openly  by  ambassador! 
fear  of  the  Athenians,  yet  privily  instigated  t 
to  the  war  as  much  as  any;  alledging  that 
were  not  permitted  to  govern  themselves  accor 
to  their  own  laws,  as  by  the  articles^  they  oug! 
have  been.    So  the  Lacedaemonians  having  o 
together  the  confederates,  and  whosoever  else 
any  injustice  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Athen 
in  the  ordinary  council*  of  their  own  state  i 
manded  them  to  speak.  Then  presented  everj 

*  [^  They  summoned  the  allies  nioD  of  the  Athenians  befo 

to  Lacedsemon.'"]  date  of  either ;  and  that  bji 

'  [icard  rdc  anovcdc.      Arnold  was  any  alteration  made  ii 

considers  that  the  treaty  here  meant,  condition.    He  inclines  to  R 

that  is,  that  the  treaty  which  the  vfords  rd^  airovSdQ  to  rolvfLfu 

iEginetsD  would  naturally  appeal  made  hy  the  influence  of  the 

to,  must  be  the  latest  treaty,  or  the  tans,  amongst  the  Greeks  k 

thirty  years*  treaty.    Mueller  oh-  ral,  and  the  stipulatiou  for  i 

serves  that  in  strictness  the  Mgi-  liberty  made  in  that  treaty.] 

netae  could  appeal  to  neither  treaty,  '  Of  the  Ephori  and  Uio 

neither  the  five  years'  nor  the  thirty  had  the  sovereignty,  that  is, 

years'  treaty,  being  under  tlic  domi-  the aristotracy.  [See  chap. 87, 


^ 
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his  accusation ;  and  amongst  the  rest  the  Mega-        j. 
reansy  besides  many  other  their  great  diflferences,    ' — ' — 
hid  open   this   especially,  that  contrary  to   the     oL^.i.' 
articles  they  were  forbidden  the  Athenian  markets 
and  havens  ^     Last  of  all,  the  Corinthians,  when 
tbey  had  suffered  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  in- 
censed first  by  the  rest,  came  in  and  said  as  fol- 
loweth. 

68.  '*  Men  of  Lacedsemon,  your  own  fidelity,  «>»^"on 
both  in  matter  of  estate  and  conversation,  maketh  coeinth. 
yon  the  less  apt  to  believe  us,  when  we  accuse 
others  of  the  contrary^.  And  hereby  you  gain 
indeed  a  reputation  of  equity^  but  you  have  less 
experience  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  states.  For 
although  we  have  oftentimes  foretold  you,  that  the 
Athenians  would  do  us  a  mischief ;  yet  from  time 
to  time  when  we  told  it  you,  you  never  would  take 
information  of  it ;  but  have  suspected  rather,  that 
what  we  spake  hath  proceeded  from  our  own  pri- 
vate differences.  And  you  have  therefore  called 
hither  these  confederates,  not  before  we  had  suf- 
fered, but  now  when  the  evil  is  already  upon  us. 


*  (This  decree  of  Pericles  is  said  '  [According  to  Bekker  and  Ar- 

hf  the  Scholiast,  to  hare  heen  pro-  nold :  *'  makes  you  less  ready  to 

poied  hy  him  at  the  suggestion  of  give  credit  to  others,  if  we  complain 

Akthiftdes ;  who,  when  a  boy,  saw  of  aught'*.     According  to  Goeller : 

Idm  moch  disturbed  by  thinking  **  makes  you  1e.^s  ready  to  give  cre- 

how  be  should  account  for  the  pub-  dit  to  us,  if  we  have  aught  to  say 

lie  money ;  and  being  informed  of  against  the   rest'*.      Valla  makes 

the  cause,  told  him  that  he  should  something  quite  different  of  the 

be  thinking  not  how  he  should  ac-  passage :    *'  fides  vestra  facit,  ut 

count,  but  how  he  should  not  ac-  nobis  alii,  si  quid  in  vos  dixerimus, 

cottot    Whereupon  Pericles  pro-  fidem  non  habeant."] 

posed  this  decree,  and  succeeded  in  ^  [And  hereby  **  you  do  indeed 

diverting  public  attention  from  the  exhibit  your  moderation",  but  you 

subject  of  his  accounts.]  have  less,  tScc.l 
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1.  Before  whom  our  speech  must  be  so  much  the 
A  0482^  longer,  by  how  much  our  objections  are  the  greater, 
ol87.i.  in  that  we  have  both  by  the  Athenians  been  in- 
jured, and  by  you  neglected.  If  the  Athenians 
lurking  in  some  obscure  place,  had  done  these 
wrongs  unto  the  Grecians,  we  should  then  have 
needed  to  prove  the  same  before  you  as  to  men 
that  knew  it  not.  But  now  what  cause  have  we  to 
use  long  discourse,  when  you  see  already  that  some^ 
are  brought  into  servitude,  and  that  they  are  con- 
triving the  like  against  others'^  and  ^especially 
against  our  confederates ;  and  are  themselves,  in 
case  war  should  be  made  against  them,  long  since 
prepared  for  it  ?  For  else  they  would  never  have 
taken  Corcyra,  and  holden  it  from  us  by  force,  nor 
have  besieged  Potidsea ;  whereof  the  one  was  most 
commodious  for  any  action  against  Thrace^  and 
the  other  had  brought  unto  the  Peloponnesians  a 
most  fair  navy. 

69.  "  And  of  all  this  you  are  yourselves  the 
authors,  in  that  you  suflFered  them  upon  the  end 
of  the  Persian  war  to  fortify  their  city,  and  again 
afterwards  to  raise  their  long  walls ;  whereby  you 
have  hitherto  deprived  of  their  liberty,  not  only 
the  states  by  them  already  subdued,  but  also  your 
own  confederates.  For  not  he  that  bringeth  into 
slavery,  but  he  that  being  able  to  hinder  it  neglects 
the  same,  is  most  truly  said  to  do  it ;  especially  if 
they  assume  the  honour  to  be  esteemed  the  de- 


*  [Tlie  .'Ftpnetans.  Scliol.]  you  the  full  benefit  of  your  domi- 

-  ['J'be  Potidaeans  and  Megare-  nion    in    the    neighbourhood    of 

ans.   Schol.]  Thrace."  Arnold.  To  use  away,  or 

'  [irpoQ  rd  iiri  (^paKfji  dTroxpii*r-  out;  simili,  si  non  eodem  sensu, 

Oai:  "most  commodious,  to  g;ivc  Latini  dicunt  a^(t.  Goeller.] 
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liverere  of  Greece  [as  you  do] .     And  for  all  that,        i. 
we  are  hardly  yet  come  together,  and  indeed  not    \q\^^ 
yet  with  any  certain  resolution  what  to  do.     For     olst.i. 
the  question^  should  not  have  been  put,  whether  or 
not  we  have  received  injury,  but  rather  in  what 
manner  we  are  to  repair  it.    For  they^  that  do  the 
wrong,  having  consulted  upon  it  beforehand,  use 
no  delay  at  all,  but  come  upon  them  whom  they 
mean  to  oppress,  whilst  they  be  yet  irresolute.  And 
we  know,  not  only*  that  the  Athenians  have  in- 
croached  upon  their  neighbours,  but  also  by  what 
ways  they  have  done  it.  And  as  long  as  they  think 
they  carry  it  closely  through  your  blindness,  they 
are  the  less  bold:  but  when  they  shall  perceive 
that  you  see,  and  will  not  see,  they  will  then  press 
ns  strongly  indeed.    For,  Lacedaemonians,  you  are 
the  only  men  of  all  Greece,  that  sitting  still  defend 
others,  not  with  your  forces,  but  with  promises^ ; 
and  you  are  also  the  only  men,  that  love  to  pull 
down  the  power  of  the  enemy,  not  when  it  begin- 
neth,  but  when  it  is  doubled.     You  have  indeed  a 
report*  to  be  sure ;  but  yet  it  is  more  in  fame  that, 
than  in  fact.     For  we  ourselves  know,  that  the 
Persian  came  against^  Peloponnesus  from  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  earth,  before  you  encountered  him  as 


^  [**  The    question    should   no  the  Athenians  encroach  upon  their 

longer  be".]  neighbours."] 

'  [**  For  they  (the  Athenians)  be-  *  [jitXkriait  -.  "  With  threatening 

ing  the  active  party,  come  with  their  demonstration."  Arnold.  *'  Expect- 

plaos  already  arranged,  and  not  ation  of  attack  meditated."  Goell.] 

having  still  to  do  that,  upon  their  *  ["  You  were  indeed  said  to  be 

adversary  who  has  yet  decided  upon  cautious  and  secure :  and  your  re- 

nuihing."   Goeller.]  port  therefore  exceeded  the  reality". 

'  ["  And  we  know  in  what  man-  For  we,  &c  ] 

ncr,  and  that  it  is  by  degrees  that  ®  [*•  As  far  as"  Peloponnesus.] 
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f.  became  your  state.  And  also  now  you  connive  at 
.  jTrrr  the  Athenians,  who  are  not  as  the  M edes,  far  oflF, 
ol.87.1.  but  hard  at  hand ;  choosing  rather  to  defend  your- 
selves from  their  invasion,  than  to  invade  them ; 
and  by  having  to  do  with  them  when  their  strength 
is  greater,  to  put  yourselves  upon  the  chance  of 
fortune.  And  yet  we^  know  that  the  barbarian's 
own  error,  and  in  our  war  against  the  Athenians, 
their  own  oversights,  more  than  your  assistance, 
was  the  thing  that  gave  us  victory.  For  the  hope 
of  your  aid  hath  been  the  destruction  of  some,  that 
relying  on  you,  made  no  preparation  for  themselves 
by  other  means.  Yet  let  not  any  man  think  that 
we  speak  this  out  of  malice,  but  only  by  way  of 
expostulation:  for  expostulation  is  with  friends 
that  err,  but  accusation  against  enemies  that  have 
done  an  injury. 

70.  "  Besides,  if  there  be  any  that  may  challenge 
to  exprobate  his  neighbour,  we  think  ourselves  may 
best  do  it;  especially  on  so  great  quarrels  as  these, 
whereof  you  neither  seem^  to  have  any  feeling,  nor 
to  consider  what  manner  of  men,  and  how  dififerent 
from  you  in  every  kind  the  Athenians  be,  that  you 
are  to  contend  withal.  For  they  love  innovation, 
and  are  swift  to  devise,  and  also  to  execute  what 
they  resolve  on.  But  you  on  the  contrary  are  only 
apt  to  save  your  own ;  not  devise  any  thing  new, 
nor  scarce*^  to  attain  what  is  necessary.  They  again 
are  bold  beyond  their  strength,  adventurous  above 
their  own  reason,  and  in  danger  hope  still  the  best. 
Whereas  your  actions  are  ever  beneath  your  power, 

'  ["  Thoup^h  you  well  know",  <Scc.]    to  have  considered  withyounelres.'*] 
["  You  neither  seem,  to  us  at        ^  ["  And  in  action  to  attain  not 


least,  to  have  any  feeling,  nor  ever    even  to  what  is  necessary."] 


■> 
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and  you  distrust  even  what  your  judgment '  assures ;  i. 
and  being  in  a  danger,  never  think  to  be  delivered.  "7^*^ 
They  are  stirrers,  you  studiers;  they  love  to  be  ol.87.i. 
abroad,  and  you  at  home  the  most  of  any.  For 
they  make  account  by  being  abroad  to  add  to  their 
estate ;  you,  if  you  should  go  forth  against  the 
state  of  another,  would  think  to  impair  your^  own. 
They,  when  they  overcome  their  enemies  advance 
the  farthest,  and  when  they  are  overcome  by  their 
enemies,  fall  ofif  the  least ;  and  as  for  their  bodies, 
they  use  them  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth  as 
if  they  were  none  of  their  own;  but  their  minds,  when 
they  would  serve  the  state,  are  right  their  own. 
Unless  they  take  in  hand^  what  they  have  once  ad- 
vised on,  they  account  so  much  lost  of  their  own. 
And  when  they  take  it  in  hand,  if  they  obtain  any 
thing,  they  think  lightly  of  it  in  respect  of  what  they 
look  to  win  by  their  prosecution.  If  they  fail  in  any 
attempt,  they  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  present, 
and  enter  presently  into  other  hopes'*.  For  they 
alone  both  have  and  hope  for  at  once  whatsoever 
they  conceive,  through  their  celerity  in  execution 
of  what  they  once  resolve  on.  And  in  this  manner 
they  labour  and  toil  all  the  days  of  their  lives. 
What  they  have,  they  have  no  leisure  to  enjoy,  for 
continual  getting  of  more  :  nor  holiday  esteem  they 
any,  but  whereon  they  eflfect  some  matter  profit- 
able ;  nor  think  they  ease  with  nothing  to  do,  a  less 
torment  than  laborious  business.  So  that,  in  a 
word,  to  say  they  are  men  born  neither  to  rest 


1  rtc 


[**  You  distrust  even  counsels  *  {jatj  m\9uKnv :  **  Unless  they  go 

to  be  surely  calculated  upon."  Ar-  through  with",  that  is,  "  attain."] 

nold,  Goeller.]  ^  ["  And  if  therefore  they  fail,  &c., 

'  [rat  Ta  iroifia :  "  Even  what  is  by  entering  into  other  hapes  they 

under  your  hand."]  have  alreaiiy  repaired  the  mishap."] 
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I.  themselves,  nor  suflFer  others,  is  to  say  the  truth. 
TiM»r  7 1 .  Now  notwithstanding,  men  of  Lacedaemon,  that 
du.H7A.  th'iH  city,  your  adversary,  be  such  as  we  have 
Huid,  yet  you  still  delay  time ;  not  knowing,  that 
those  only  are  they  to  whom  it  may  suffice  for  the 
most  part  of  their  time  to  sit  stilP,  who,  though 
they  use  not  their  power  to  do  injustice,  yet  bewray 
a  mind  unlikely  to  swallow  injuries ;  but  placing 
equity  belike  in  this,  that  you  neither  do  any  harm 
to  others,  nor  receive  it  in  defending  of  yourselves. 
But  this  is  a  thing  you  hardly  could  attain,  though 
the  states  about  you  were  of  the  same*  condition. 
But,  as  we  have  before  declared,  your  customs  are 
in  respect  of  theirs  antiquated ;  and  of  necessity, 
as  it  happeneth  in  arts,  the  new  ones  will  prevail. 
True  it  is,  that  for  a  city  living  for  the  most  part 
in  peace,  unchanged  customs  are  the  best ;  but  for 
such  as  be  constrained  to  undergo  many  matters, 
many  devices  will  be  needful.  Which  is  also  the 
reason  why  the  Athenian  customs,  through  much 
experience,  are  more  new  to  you  than  yours  are  to 
them^  Here  therefore  give  a  period  to  your  slack- 
ness ;  and^  by  a  speedy  invasion  of  Attica,  as  you 
promised,  relieve  both  Potidaea  and  the  rest :  lest 
otherwise  you  betray  your  friends  and  kindred* 
to  their  crudest  enemies ;  and  lest  we  and^  others 
be  driven  through  despair  to  seek  out  some  other 

^  ["  Quietem  iis  mazime  con-  toms,  through    much  experience, 

lingere."  Poppo and Goeller.  "That  there  has  been   more    innovation 

they    enjoy    the    longest    peace."  than  in  yours."] 

Arnold.]  *  [vvv  Si :  And  at  this  moment] 

'  ["  Though  your  neighbouring  *  [Kvyy ivtlQ :  The  Potidasans,  a 

state  were  of  the  same  way  of  think-  colony  of  the  Corinthians.] 

ing",  in  regard  to  justice.]  ®  ["  Ana  we  the  rest  be  driven" 

'  ["Why  in  the  Athenian  cus-  through  despair,  &c.] 
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league.    Which  to  do  were  no  injustice,  neither        i. 
against  the  Gods^  judges  of  men's  oaths,  nor  against    '     '^  ^ 
men,  the  hearers*  of  them.    For  not  they  break     oi.87.i.* 
the  league,  who  being  abandoned  have  recourse  to 
others ;  but  they  that  yield  not  their  assistance  to 
whom  they  have  sworn  it.   But  if  you  mean  to  fol- 
low the  business  seriously,  we  will  stay ;  for  else 
we  should  do  irreligiously,  neither  should  we  find 
any  other  more  conformable  to  our  manners,  than 
yourselves.      Therefore  deliberate  well  of  these 
points  ;  and  take  such  a  course,  that  Peloponnesus 
may  not  by  your  leading  fall  into  worse  estate,  than 
it  was  left  unto  you  by  your  progenitors." 

72.  Thus  spake  the  Corinthians.    The  Athenian  Tbe  Athenian 
ambassadors,  who  chanced  to  be  residing  at  La-  residing  in  La. 
cedaemon  upon  their^  business,  when  they  heard  J^^^"^]^" 
of  this  oration,  thought  fit  to  present  themselves  ^^^  ^  °^ 

*-^  '  answer  to  the 

before  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  to  make  apology  oration  of  the 
for  what  they  were  charged  with  by  the  other  °"°  """' 
cities,  but  to  show  in  generaP,  that  it  was  not  fit 
for  them  in  this  case  to  take  any  sudden  resolution, 
but  farther  time  to  consider.  Also  they  desired  to 
lay  open  the  power  of  their  city ;  to  the  elder  sort, 
for  a  remembrance  of  what  they  knew  already, 
and  to  the  younger,  for  an  information  of  what 
they  knew  not :  supposing,  that  when  they  should 
have  spoken,  they  would  incline  to  quietness  rather 
than  to  war.  And  therefore  they  presented  them- 
selves before  the  Lacedaemonians,  saying,  that  they 


'  [dv0pwira»v  rStv  aiaBavofiivtov :  '  ["  About  other  matters."] 

"  bomiDes  aliquo  seosu  praeditos*' :  ^  [vfpl  rov  iravrdg,  scilicet  \6yov : 

Stephen,  Goeller.     An  allusion  to  *'  concerning  tbe  whole  matter  in  de- 

the  insensibility  charged  against  the  bate'*.    See  the  next  chap.  /3oi;X6/i£- 

I^cedaemonians  in  chap.  70.]  voi  irtpl  rov  irarroc  Xoyou  ^i/Xwaat.] 
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1.        also,  if  they  might  have  leave,  desired  to  speak  in 
' — ' — '   the  assembly  ;  who  willed  them  to  come  in.     And 

A  C  433. 

o'l.87.  1.  the  Athenians  went  into  the  assembly  and  spake  to 
this  eflFect. 
amhVm^iJLm  oy  73-  "  Though  our  embassage  was  not  to  this 
ATHKsm.  end,  that  we  should  argue  ag^nst  our*  confede- 
rates, but  about  such  other  affairs  as  the  city  was 
pleased  to  employ  us  in ;  yet  having  heard  of  the 
great  exclamation  against  us,  we  came  into  the 
court,  not  to  make  answer  to  the  criminations  of  the 
cities,  (for  to  plead  before  you  here,  were  not  to 
plead  before  the  judges  either  of  them  or  us),  but 
to  the  end  you  may  not  be  drawn  away  to  take  the 
worse  resolution  at  the  persuasion  of  the  confe- 
derates, in  matters  of  so  great  importance:  and 
withal,  touching  the  sum  of  the  oration  made  against 
us,  to  inform  you  that  what  we  possess,  we  have 
it  justly,  and  that  our  city  deserveth  reputation. 
But  what  need  we  now  to  speak  of  matters  long 
past,  confirmed  more  by  hearsay,  than  by  the 
eyes  of  those  that  are  to  hear  us  relate  them  ?  But 
our  actions  against  the  Persian,  and  such  as  you 
yourselves  know  as  well  as  we,  those,  though  it  be 
tedious^  to  hear  them  ever  objected,  we  must  of 
necessity  recite.  For  when  we  did  them,  we  har 
zarded  ourselves  for  some  benefit,  of  which,  as  you 
had  your  parts  in  the  substance'^  so  must  we  have 


*  [Bekker  and  the  rest,  v/itrtpoic :  common  safety;  in  achieving 
''  an^ainst  your  confederates."]  which,  it  cannot  he  denied  that  up 

*  [''  Though  it  he  somewhat  irk-  to  a  certain  point  you  took  your 
some  to  us  to  he  ever  hriuging  for-  share ;  hut  still  we  ought  not  to 
ward  this  subject."]  be  deprived,  if  it  is  of  any  valueii 

^  ["  These  things  when  we  did,  of  all  right  of  speaking  of  them.** 

we  endangered  ourselves  for  the  Goeller.] 


S 
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ours  (if  that  be  any  benefit)  in  the  commemoration.  i. 
And  we  shall  make  recital  of  them^  not  by  way  of  \  ^  ^^ 
deprecation,  bnt  of  protestation^  and  declaration  of  ^^  s?.  i. 
what  a  city,  in  case  yon  take  ill  advice,  yon  have 
to  enter  tlie  list  withal.  We  therefore  say,  that 
we  not  only  first  and  alone  hazarded  battle  against 
the  barbarian  in  the  fields  of  Marathon,  but  also 
afterwards,  when  he  came  again,  being  unable  to 
resist  him  by  land,  embarked  ourselves,  every  man 
that  was  able  to  bear  arms^  and  gave  him  battle 
amongst  the  rest  by  sea  at  Salamis;  which  was 
the  cause  that  kept  him  back  from  sailing  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  laying  it  waste  city  after  city  :  for 
against  so  many  galleys  you  were  not  able  to 
give  each  other  mutual  succour.  And  the  greatest 
proof  of  this  is  the  Persian  himself ;  who  when 
his  fleet  was  overcome,  and  that  he  had^  no  more 
such  forces,  went  away  in  haste  with  the  greatest 
part  of  his  army. 

74.  "Which  being  so,  and  evident  that   the 
whole  state  of  the  Grecians  was  embarked  in  their 
fleet,  we  conferred  to  the  same^  the  three  things 
of  most  advantage ;  namely,  the  greatest  number 
of  galleys,  the  most  prudent  commander,  and  the 
most  lively  courage.     For  of  four  hundred  galleys 
in  the  whole,  our  own  were  few  less  than  two- 
thirds  ;  and  for  commander  Themistocles,  who  was 
the  principal  cause  that  the  battle  was  fought  in 
the  strait*,  whereby  he  clearly  saved  the  whole 

'["  But  of  testimony."]  event  just  related,  toiovtov  ^vfi. 

'  ["  As  if  his    power  were  no  pdvToc  tovtov.    "  This  coming  to 

^^  what  it  had  been,  went  away,  pass  in  this  manner,  we  contributed 

*£c"  Goeiler,  Arnold.]  to  it,"  &c.] 

*  [Ic  aifTb  :  "  to  it"  :  tliat  is,  the         *  Of  Salamis. 
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I.  business^  and  whom,  though  a  stranger,  you  your 
selves  have  honoured  for  it  more  than  any  man 
olj87.  i!  that  came  unto  you.  And  a  forwardness  we  showed 
more  adventurous  than  any  other,  in  this,  that 
when  none  of  them  had  aided  us  by  land  before, 
and  the  rest  of  the  cities,  as  far  as  to  our  own, 
were  brought  into  servitude,  we  were  nevertheless 
content  both  to  quit  our  city  and  lose  our  goods ; 
and  even  in  that  estate,  not  to  betray  the  common 
cause  of  the  confederates,  or  divided  from  them  to 
be  unuseful,  but  to  put  ourselves  into  our  navy 
and  undergo  the  danger  with  them ;  and  that 
without  passion  against  you  for  not  having  for- 
merly defended  us  in  the  like  manner.  So  that 
we  may  say,  that  we  have  no  less  conferred  a 
benefit  upon  you,  than  we  received  it  from  yon. 
You  came  indeed  to  aid  us,  but  it  was  from  cities 
inhabited,  and  to  the  end  you  might  still  keep 
them  so ;  and  when  you  were  afraid,  not  of  our 
danger,  but  your  own.  Whereas*  we,  coming  from 
a  city  no  more  being^,  and  putting  ourselves 
into  danger  for  a  city^  hopeless  ever  to  be  again, 
saved  both  you  in'*  part,  and  ourselves.  But  if  we 
had  joined  with  the  Persian,  fearing  (as  others  did) 
to  have  our  territories  wasted ;  or  afterwards,  as 

*  ["  But  whilst  we  were  yet  safe,"        ^  [yxip    r^c  Iv  ppaxd^  iKriidi 

(that  is,  whilst  the  time  was  for  aid-  0^917^.   r^c  ovtrtj^  are  by  Oidot  re- 

ing  us),  *'you  were  not  at  hand'':  ferred,  not  to  Athens,  but  to  the 

whereas,  &c.]  fleet,  the  only  city  the  Athenians 

'  The  Athenians  at  the  coming  then  had  remaining ;  which  at  that 

in  of  the  Persian,  when  they  put  time  was  iv  ppaxtig-  iXitidi,  of  slen- 

themselves  into  their  galleys,  left  der  hopes.] 

their  city  to  the  army  of  the  Per-        *  [rd  fispoc :  "  we  bore  our  share 

sians  by  land,  and  sent  thdr  wives  in  delivering  you  and  ourselves**, 

and  children  into  ."Egina,  Salamis,  Arnold.  **  quantum  in  nobis  erat'*: 

and  TroDzene.  Goellcr.] 
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men  lost^  durst  not  have  put  ourselves  into  our 
galleys,  you  must  not  have  fought  with  him  by    XTiSa 
sea,  because  your  fleet  had  been  too  small;  but    ousr.i. 
bis  affairs  had^  succeeded  as  he  would  himself. 

75.  "  Therefore,  men  of  Lacedsemon,  we  deserve 
not  so  great  envy  of  the  Grecians^,  for  our  courage 
at  that  time  and  for  our  prudence,  and  for  the 
dominion  we  hold,  as  we  now  undergo.  Which 
dominion  we  obtained  not  by  violence,  but  because 
the  confederates,  when  yourselves  would  not  stay 
oat  the  relics  of  the  war  against  the  barbarian, 
came  in  and  entreated  us  to  take  the  command  of 
their  own  accord.  So  that  at  first  we  were  forced 
to  advance  our  dominion  to  what  it  is,  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself;  as  chiefly  for  fear,  next 
for  honour,  and  lastly  for  profit.  For  when  we 
had  the  envy  of  many,  and  had  reconquered  some 
that  had  already  revolted,  and  seeing  you  were  no 
more  our  friends  as  you  had  been,  but  suspected 
and  quarrelled  us,  we  held  it  no  longer  a  safe 
course,  laying  by  our  power  to  put  ourselves  into 
your  danger'.  For  the  revolts  from  us,  would  all 
have  been  made  to  you.  Now  it  is  no  fault  for 
men  in  danger,  to  order  their  affairs  to  the  best. 
76.  For  you  also^  men  of  Lacedsemon,  have  com- 
mand over  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  and  order 

'  [Had  quietly  succeeded.]  ^  [  It  is  no  fault,  &c.  to  order  to  the 

'  [*Ap'  akioi  iffiAtv,  «.r.  X.;  "  Do  best.    You  "  therefore  at  any  rate^ 

we  deserve  then  not  to  be  so  greatly  order,  &c. :  ^^  and  had  you  at  that 

CDTied,  &c.  ?"  dpa  est  ecquid ;  qui  time  staid  it  out,  and  made  your- 

ioteiTogandi  modus  graviter  affir-  seWes  hated  for  your  command  like 

mat  Baver.     Hobbes  has  followed  us,  we  well  know  that  you  would 

the  common   reading,    dpxnQ   ri.  have  been  not  less  heavy,  6cc.     So 

Bekker  and  the  rest  read  apx^c  yc-]  neither  have  we  done  any  thing 

'  ["  To  run  the  risk  of  laying  wonderful,  if  overcome  by  three 

Jown  our  power/']  the  greatest  things,  &c."} 

VOL.  vin.  G 
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I.  them  to  your  best  advantage.  And  had  you,  when 
'  '  ^  the  time  was\  by  staying  it  out,  been  envied  in 
ou87. 1."  your  command,  as  we  know  well,  you  would  have 
AAcnil^  been  no  less  heavy  to  the  confederates  than  we, 
you  must  have  been  constrained  to  rule  imperi- 
ously, or  to  have  fallen  into  danger.  So  that, 
though  overcome  by  three  the  greatest  things^ 
honour^  fear,  and  profit,  we  have  both  accepted 
the  dominion  delivered  ns  and  refase  again  to  sur- 
render it,  we  have  therein  done  nothing  to  be 
wondered  at  nor  beside  the  manner  of  men.  Nor 
have  we  been  the  first  in  this  kind,  but  it  hath 
been  ever  a  thing  fixed,  for  the  weaker  to  be  kept 
under  by  the  stronger.  Besides,  we  took  the  gov- 
ernment upon  us  as  esteeming  ourselves  worthy  of 
the  same  ;  and  of  you  also  so  esteemed,  till  having 
computed  the  commodity,  you  now  fall  to  allc^ 
tion  of  equity  ;  a  thing  which  no  man  that  had  the 
occasion  to  achieve  anything  by  strength,  ever  so 
far  preferred  as  to  divert  him  from  his  profit. 
Those  men  are  worthy  of  commendation,  who  fol- 
lowing the  natural  inclination  of  man  in  desiring^ 
rule  over  others,  are  juster  than  for  their  own 
power  they  need.  And  therefore  if  another  had 
our  power,  we  think  it  would  best  make  appear 
our  own  moderation ;  and  yet  our  moderation  hath 
undeservedly  incurred  contempt^  rather  than  com- 


^  That  is,  wheD  Pausanias,  king  ^  [Goeller  agrees  with  Hobbes 

of  LacedemoD,  pursuing  the  relics  in  rendering  ili<m.  dpxtw^  derifimf 

ofthePersianwar,through  his  pride  to  rule:  *' prsegnanti  sensu  aocipl- 

and  insolent  command  procured  the  endum,    ut    sit    imperwre    wll^. 

hatred  of  the  confederates  so  far  as,  Vulgo,  yevoivroi.  Bekker  and  the 

the  LacedsBmonian  state  calling  him  rest,  yeyiviivran  have  been  juMt/tt 

home,  they  put  themselves  under  than,  &c.] 

the  leading  of  the  Athenians.  '  [iidotia  :  au  ill  name.] 
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ladon.     ^^.  For*  though  in  pleas  of  covenants        i. 
our  confederates,  when  in  onr  own  city  we    "^     ' 

AC  4Si 

aUowed  them  trial  by  laws  equal  both   to     oLst.i! 

J  xi_«ji  ^i^i_i-  •  'a.    Oration  of  the 

and  us,  the  judgment  hath  been  given  agamst  Athenians. 
e  have  then  nevertheless  been  reputed  con- 
>us.  None  of  them  considering  that^  others, 
in  other  places  have  dominion  and  are  toward 
subject  states  less  moderate  than  we,  yet  are 
r  upbraided  for  it.  For  they  that  have  the 
ir  to  compel,  need  not  at  all  to  go  to  law. 
yet^  these  men  having  been  used  to  converse 
us  upon  equal  terms,  if  they  lose  anything 
h  they  think  they  should  not,  either  by  sen- 
5  or  by  the  power  of  our  government,  they 
not  thankful  for  the  much  they  retain,  but 
in  worse  part  the  little  they  forego,  than  if  at 
la3ring  law  aside,  we  had  openly  taken  their 
8  by  violence.     For  in  this  kind  also^  they 


For  concedin[^  sdmewhat  of  "  commercium  jus  pncbendi  et  re- 

id  right  in  making  conven-  petendi."] 

ith  our  allies  for  trying  their  *  Iwri, :    wherefore,     "  None  of 

,  and  giving  them  the  right  them    considering    how  it  comes 

bion  by  the  same  laws  with  about  that  others,  &c.,  arc  nerer 

res,  we  have  then",  &c.  Aueai  upbraided  with  this  (a  love  of  con- 

uiiai,  **  conrentional  causes"  tention)."    The  reason  is,  they  use 

ns    explained    by  Goeller :  force.   "  For  they  that  may  compel, 

r  quas  dvitates  freqnens  com-  hare  no  need  farther,  to  go  to  law".] 

m  esset,  eas  pacta  qusdam  '  [oc  II : ''  But  these  men,  &c.,  if 

lolelMmt  de  ratione  actionum  they  are  worsted  in  any  thing,  be  it 

oiTatos  cires  suos  instituen-  ever  so  trifling,  contrary  to  their 

I,  de  foTo,  utrum  litigantes  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be, 

enter,    et    rebus    similibns.  either  by  sentence,  &c.,  are  not  in 

ut  alia  pacta  ci?itatum  cum  the  majority  of  cases  thankful  for 

ibus,  vviipoka  appcllabantur.  what  they  do  not  lose ;  but  take  their 

s  privatOTum,  quae  ex  talibus  disappointment  in  worse  part  than 

oomponebantur,  Thucydides  \V\  &c.    Goeller.] 

tv;i/3oXauKC  ^«<«C.  Latine  cum  *  [**  But  in  that  case",  that  is  if 

xlL  24,  hoc  institutum  dicas  we  took  by  force,  ^c.    Goeller.] 

G  2 
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1.         themselves  cannot  deny,  but  the  weaker  must  give 

'  A  c  482.'    ^'^y  ^^  ^^®  Stronger.   And  men,  it  seems,  are  more 
ou87.i.     passionate  for  injustice,  than  for  violence.    For 

Athenians,  that,  commg  as  from  an  equal,  seemeth  rapme; 
and  the  other,  because  from  one  stronger,  but 
necessity.  Therefore  when  they  suffered  worse 
things  under  the  Medes*  dominion,  they  bore  it ; 
but  think  ours  to  be  rigorous.  And  good  rea- 
son ;  for  to  men  in  subjection,  the  present  is  ever 
the  worst  estate.  Insomuch  as  you  also,  if  you 
should  put  us  down  and  reign  yourselves,  you  would 
soon  find  a  change  of  the  love  which  they  bear  you 
now  for  fear  of  us,  if  you  should  do  again  as  you 
did*  for  a  while,  when  you  were  their  commanders 
against  the  Medes.  For  not  only  your  03fn 
institutions  are  different^  from  those  of  others, 
but  also  when  any  one  of  you  comes  abroad  [with 
charge] ,  he  neither  useth  those  of  yours,  nor  yet 
those  of  the  rest  of  Greece.  78.  Deliberate  there- 
fore of  this  a  great  while,  as  of  a  matter  of  great 
importance ;  and  do  not  upon  the  opinions  and 
criminations  of  others  procure  your  own  trouble. 
Consider  before  you  enter,  how  unexpected  the 
chances  of  war  be.     For  a  long  war  for  the  most 

*  ["  If  your  system  be  such  as  tanos,  autiquis  rebus  constanter 
that  of  which  you  showed  symptoms  adhsrentes,  consentaneum  est  port- 
before.''  *YwtSiilaTt  for  dniSd^an  remo  in  tauta  cseteromm  GnBooiuin 
has  been  rightly  restored  by  Bekker,  mobilitate  ab  his  ita  recesusse,  nt 
Poppo,  Goeller.  The  Lacedsemo-  peculiarisnequeautcumGrodsant 
nians  had  not  '*  fully  manifested  "  cum  barbaris  consociabilis  populni 
(diriSti^av),  their  tyrannical  spirit  viderentur.  Muell.  By  saying  that 
during  the  command  of  Pausanias;  those  who  go  abroad,  useneitber 
but  had  ^'  shown  symptoms  of  it",  the  customs  of  Sparta  nor  of  the 
which  is  exactly  vTrl^ctCav.  Arnold.]  rest  of  Greece,  must  be  meant  that 

^  [d/itcra:  unmixed,  not  modified  they  use  their  own  arbitrary  will 

to  suit  those  of  other  states.    Spar-  only.] 


\ 
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part  endeth  in  calamity,  from  which  we  are  equally        i. 
fiur  off ;  and  whether  part  it  will  light  on,  is  to  be    '"^      * 
tried  with  nncertainty.     And  men,  when  they  go     ol.87.i. 

.     .'  A        ^  tt     n      A.   A.  J.*  a1-        Oration  of  the 

to  war,  use  many  times  to  fall  first  to  action,  the  Athenian.. 
which  ought  to  come  behind  ;  and  when  they  have 
taken  harm,  then  they  fall  to  reasoning.  But  since 
we  are  neither  in  such  error  ourselves,  nor  do  find 
that  you  are,  we  advise  you,  whilst  good  counsel 
is  in  both  our  elections,  not  to  break  the  peace 
nor  violate  your  oaths ;  but  according  to  the  ar- 
ticles, let  the  controversy  be  decided  by  judgment; 
or  else  we  call  the  gods  you  have  sworn  by  to  wit- 
ness, that  if  you  begin  the  war,  we  will  endeavour 
to  revenge  ourselves  the  same  way  that  you  shall 
walk  in  before  us/* 

79.  Thus  spake  the  Athenians.    After  the  Lace-  T**^  Laced»mo. 

*  /•     i       niana     amongst 

dflemonians  had  heard  both  the  complaints  of  the  themsewes  take 
confederates  against  the  Athenians,  and  the  Athe-  pro^d. 
nians'  answer,  they  put  them  every  one  out  of  the 
court',  and  consulted  of  the  business  amongst 
themselves.  And  the  opinions  of  the  greatest 
part  concurred  in  this  ;  that  the  Athenians  had 
done  unjustly,  and  ought  speedily  to  be  warred 
on.  But  Archidamus  their  king,  a  man  reputed 
both  wise  and  temperate,  spake  as  foUoweth. 

80.  "  Men  of  Lacedaemon,  both  I  myself  have 
the  experience  of  many  wars,  and  I  see  you  of  the 
same  age  with  me  to  have  the  like ;  insomuch  as 
yon'  cannot  desire  this  war  either  through  inexpe- 
rience, as  many  do,  nor  yet  as  apprehending  it 
to  be  profitable  or  safe.  And  w^hosoever  shall  tem- 
perately consider  the  war  we  now  deliberate  of, 

'  ['*  Out  of  the  aasembly".    The    dressed  ig  rb  wXiiBoc,  see  chap.  72.] 
speech  of  the  Athenians  was  ad-        ^  [That  is,  of  the  same  age] 


ORATION  OP 
ABCUIDAMUS. 
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].  will  find  it  to  be  no  small  one.  For  though  ia 
^^  *  respect  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  our  neighbour 
o'l.87.l  states  we  have  equaP  strength,  and  can  quickly 
Archi^u*.  be  upon  them ;  yet  against  men  whose  territory 
is  remote^  and  are  also  expert  seamen,  and  with 
all  other  things  excellently  furnished,  as  money, 
both  private  and  public,  shipping,  horses,  arms,  and 
number,  more  than  any  one  part  of  Greece  besides ; 
and  that  have  many  confederates  paying  them 
tribute :  against  such,  I  say,  why  should  we  lightly 
undertake  the  war  r  And  since  we  are  unfurnished, 
whereon  relying  should  we  make  such  haste  to  it  ? 
On  our  navy  ?  But  therein  we  are  too  weak : 
and  if  we  will  provide^  and  prepare  against  them, 
it  will  require  time.  On  our  money  ?  But  therein 
also  we  are  more  too  weak^ ;  for  neither  hath  the 
state  any,  nor  will  private  men  readily  contribute. 
8 1 .  But  it  may  be,  some  rely  on  this ;  that  we 
exceed  them  in  arms  and  multitude  of  soldiers, 
so  that  we  may  waste  their  territories  with  incur* 
sions.  But  there  is  much  other  land  under  thdr 
dominion,  and  by  sea  they  are  able  to  bring  in 
whatsoever  they  shall  stand  in  need  of.  Again,  if 
we  essay  to  alienate  their  confederates,  we  must  aid 
them  with  shipping,  because  the  most  of  them  are 
islanders.  What  a  war  then  will  this  of  ours 
be  ?  For  unless  we  have  the  better  of  them  in 
shipping,  or  take  from  them  their  revenue,  whereby 
their  navy  is  maintained,  we  shall  do  the  most 
hurt  to  ourselves.  And  in  this  case  to  let  fall  the 
war  again,  will  be  no  honour  for  us,  when  we  are 

^  [irapSfioioQ :  "  of  tlie  same  de-        -  [If  we  will  exercise  ourselves.] 
8cription*':    military    rather    than        ^  [Still  much  more  deficient] 
naval.  Arnold.! 
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chiefly  thought  to  have  begun  it.  As^  for  the  hope,        i. 
that  if  we  waste  their  country,  the  war  will  soon      .  _' ^  • 
be  at  an  end ;  let  that  never  lift  us  up :  for  I  fear     ol.87.i. 
wt  shall  transmit  it  rather  to  our  children.     For  A^eh^us. 
it  is  likely  the  Athenians  have  the  spirit  not  to  be 
skves  to  their  earth ;  nor  as  men  without  expe- 
rimce,  to  be  astonished  at  the  war.     82.  And  yet 
1 40  not  advise  that  we  should  stupidly  suflPer  our 
ooofederates  to  be  wronged,  and  not  apprehend 
ik  Athenians  in  their  plots  against  them;   but 
ody  not  yet  to  take  up  arms,  but  to  send  and  ex- 
p^tulate  with  them,  making  no  great  show  neither 
o1  war  nor  of  su£ferance :  and  in  the  mean  time 
t«  make  our  provision,  and  make  friends  both  of 
Creeks  and  barbarians,  such  as  in  any  place  we 
an  get  of  power  either  in  shipping  or  money ; 
Dor  are  they  to  be  blamed,  that  being  laid  in  wait 
or,  as  we  are  by  the  Athenians,  take  unto  them 
act  Grecians  only,  but  also  barbarians  for  their 
safety);  and  withal  to  set  forth^  our  own.     If  they 
listen  to  our  ambassadors,  best  of  all ;  if  not,  then 
two  or  three  years  passing  over  our  heads,  being 
better  appointed,  we  may  war^  upon  them  if  we 
will.     And  when  they  see  our  preparation  ^  and 
hear  words  that  import  no  less,  they  will  per- 
haps relent  the  sooner ;   especially  having  their 
grounds  unhurt,  and  consulting  upon  commodities 
extant  and  not  yet  spoiled.      For  we  must  think 
their  territory  to  be  nothing  but  an  hostage,  and 
so  much  the  more,  by  how  much  the  better  hus- 


*  [**  For  as  for  the  hope,"  &c.]  fortunes  at  the  same  time".  G611.] 

"[And  in  the  meantime  to  make  our  ^  [We  then  attack  tbem,  if  we 

provision,  "  both  by  getting  allies,  will,  "  better  prepared".] 

^c.,  and  by  contributing  our  own  ^  ["  Already  making".] 
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I,        banded.    The  which  we  ought  therefore  to  spa©   ;i: 
AC  482.     ^  ^^°S  ^  we  may  ;  lest  making  them  desperate, 
01.87.1.     we  make  them  also  the  harder  to  expugn.     Fe 
Arehidamus.  If  unfumishcd  as  we  be,  at  the  instigation  of  tie 
confederates  we  waste  their  territory ;  considc 
if  ^  in  so  doing  we  do  not  make  the  war  both  mo« 
dishonourable   to  the  Peloponnesians,  and    alo 
more  difficult.    For  though  accusations,  as  wil 
against^  cities  as  private  men,  may  be  cleard 
again,  a  war  for  the  pleasure  of  some  taken  up  }f 
aU,  the  success  whereof  cannot  be  foreseen,  ca 
hardly  with  honour  be  letten  fall  again.     83.  Nor 
let  no  man  think  it  cowardice,  that  being  manr 
cities^  we  go  not  presently  and  invade  that  on 
city.     For  of  confederates  that  bring  them  ii 
money,  they  have  more  than  we  ;  and  war  is  not 
so  much  war  of  arms  as  war  of  money,  by  means 
whereof  arms  are  useful ;  especially  when  it  is  a 
war  of  land-men  against  sea-men.     And  therefore 
let  us  first  provide  ourselves  of  money,  and  not 
first  raise  the  war  upon  the  persuasion  of  the  con- 
federates. For  we  that  must  be  thought  the  causers 
of  all  events,  good  or  bad,  have  reason  also  to 
take  some  leisure  in  part  to  foresee  them.    84.  As 
for  the  slackness  and  procrastination  wherewith* 
we  are  reproached  by  the  confederates,  be  never 
ashamed  of  it ;  for  the  more  haste  you  make  to 
the  war,  you  will^  be  the  longer  before  you  end 
it,  for  that  you  go  to  it  unprovided.     Besides,  our 
city  hath  been  ever  free  and  well  thought  of :  and 

*  ["  See  that  we  do  not  make  the  many."  Valla  has  "  multas  urbes".] 

aifair  more  dishonourable",  &c.]  *  [ctv  vaifratoBt :  you  may  be  the 

'  [As  well  of  cities  as,  &c.]  longer,  &c.] 

^  [iroXXoic :    «  that    we    being  *  ["  Above  all  things."] 
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this  which  they""  object,  is  rather  to  be  called  a        i. 
modesty  proceeding  upon  judgment.     For  by  that    Xoia. 
it  is,  that  we  alone  are  neither  arrogant  upon  good     ousr.i. 
success,  nor  shrink  so  much  as  others  in  adversity.   Archidamos. 
Nor  are  we,  when  men  provoke  us  to  it  with 
praise,  through  the  delight  thereof  moved  to  un- 
dergo danger  more  than  we  think  fit  ourselves ; 
nor  when  they  sharpen  us  with  reprehension,  doth 
the  smart  thereof  a  jot  the  more  prevail  upon  us. 
And  this  modesty  of  ours  maketh  us  both  good 
8oUUers«  and  good  counsellors  :  good  soldiers,  be- 
cause shame  begetteth^   modesty,   and  valour  is 
most  sensible  of  shame  :  good  counsellors,  in  this, 
that  we  are  brought  up  more  simply  than  to  dis- 
esteem  the  laws,  and  by  severity  more  modestly 
than  to  disobey  them :  and  also  in  that,  we  do  not, 
like  men  exceeding  wise  in  things  needless,  find 
fault  bravely  with  the  preparation  of  the  enemy 
and  in  effect  not  assault  him  accordingly  ;  but  do 
think  our  neighbour's  cogitations  like  our  own,  and 
that  the  events  of  fortune  cannot  be  discerned  by 
a  speech^ ;  and  do  therefore  always  so  furnish  our- 
selves really  against  the  enemy,  as  against  men 
well  advised.     For  we  are  not  to  build  our  hopes 
upon  the  oversights  of  them,  but  upon  the  safe 
foresight  of  ourselves.     Nor  must  we  think  that 
there  is  much  difference  between  man  and  man ;  but 
him  only  to  be  the  best,  that  hath  been  brought  up 
amongst  the  most  diflSculties^.     85.  Let  us   not 

^  ["  Is  the  main  ingredient  in.*^  to  think  that  the  thoughts  of  our 

'  [^  Good  counsellors  in  this :  neighbours  are  like  the  accidents  of 

that  we  are  brought  up  more  simply  fortune,  not  to  be  discovered  by 

than,  &c. ;  and  not  like  men  ex-  speeches^',  &c.  Goeller.] 

ceedingly  wise  in   things  needless,        ^  ["  That  has  been  taught  what 

to  find  fault  eloquently,  &c. ;  but  is  most  needful".] 
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therefore  cast  aside  the  institutions^  of  our  ances- 
tors, which  we  have  so  long  retained  to  our  profit ; 
nor  let  us  of  many  men's  lives,  of  much  money,  ci 
many  cities,  and  much  honour,  hastily  resolve  in 
so  small  a  part  of  one  day,  but  at  leisure;  the 
which  we  have  better  commodity  than  any  other 
to  do,  by  reason  of  our  power.  Send  to  the  Athe- 
nians about  the  matter  of  Potidaea ;  send  about 
that  wherein  the  confederates  say  they  are  injured; 
and  the  rather,  because  they  be  content  to  refer 
the  cause  to  judgment ;  and  one  that  offereth  him- 
self to  judgment,  may  not  lawfully  be  invaded  as 
a  doer  of  injury,  before  the  judgment  be  given. 
And  prepare  withal  for  the  war.  So  shall  you  take 
the  most  profitable  counsel  for  yourselves,  and  the 
most  formidable  to  the  enemy." 

Thus  spake  Archidamus.  But  Sthenelaidas, 
then  one  of  the  Ephori,  stood  up  last  of  all  and 
spake  to  the  Lacedsemonians  in  this  manner : 

86.  "  For  my  part,  I  understand  not  the  many 
words  used  by  the  Athenians ;  for  though  they 
have  been  much  in  their  own  praises,  yet  they 
have  said  nothing  to  the  contrary  but  that  they 
have  done  injury  to  our  confederates  and  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus. And  if  they  carried  themselves  well 
against  the  Medes,  when  time  was,  and  now  ill 
against  us,  they  deserve  a  double  punishment; 
because  they  are  not  good  as  they  were,  and  be- 
cause they  are  evil  as  they  were  not.  Now  are 
we  the  same  we  were^ ;  and  mean  not  (if  we  be 
wise)  either  to  connive  at  the  wrongs  done  to  our 


1  [fiiXkrac,  LacedsDinonioruiD  in- 
stituta  in  cducandis  liberis.  Goeller. 
"  These  institutions,  which  our  an- 


cestors have  handed  down  to  us.'^ 
^  [We  are  alike,  ^  hoth  then  and 
now''.    The  deliverers  of  Greece.] 
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confederates^  or  defer  to  repair  them ;  for  the  i. 
harm  they  suffer^  is  not  deferred.  Others  have 
much  money,  many  galleys,  and  many  horses ;  oi.  87.  i. 
and  we  have  good  confederates,  not  to  be  betrayed  stheneuidas. 
to  the  Athenians,  nor  to  be  defended  with  words  \ 
(for  they  are  not  hurt  in  words),  but  to  be  aided 
with  all  our  power  and  with  speed.  Let  no  man 
tell  me,  that  after  we  have  once  received  the  in- 
jury we  ought  to  deliberate.  No,  it  belongs  rather 
to  the  doers  of  injury  to  spend  time  in  consulta- 
tion. Wherefore,  men  of  Lacedaemon,  decree  the 
war,  as  becometh  the  dignity  of  Sparta  ;  and  let 
not  the  Athenians  grow  yet  greater,  nor  let  us 
betray  our  confederates,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
Gods  proceed  against  the  doers  of  injustice.'' 

87.  Having  thus  spoken,  being  himself  Ephor,  The  Lacedasmo. 
he  put  it  to  the  question  in  the  assembly  of  the  ^^^  Lic^ 
Ladectemonians ;  and  saying  afterwards,  that  her.tt^- 
could  not  discern  whether  was  the  greater  cry,  (for  ^^®  ^^' 
they  used  there  to  give  their  votes  viva  voce^  and 
not  with  balls ^),  and  desiring  that  it  might  be  evi- 


*  [Nor  to  be  "judged  with  judg-  '6fAotoi  or  peers,  that  is,  those  whose 

ments  and  words'*.]  means  enabled  them  to  devote  their 

'  if^^^oc :  properly  lapillus,  cal-  time  to  the  Spartan  education  and 
cuius ;  a  little  stone  or  ball,  which  to  support  the  expenses  of  the 
be  that  gave  his  voice  put  into  a  ^iSLria  or  public  table,  as  were  of 
box,  either  on  the  affirmative  or  the  age  of  thirty  years.  No  Spartan 
negative  part,  as  he  pleased.  The  that  had  not  gone  through  the  dis- 
Athenians  used  beans,  white  and  cipline  considered  essential  for 
black.  The  Venetians  now  use  forming  a  useful  citizen,  was  ad- 
balls;  and  the  distinction  is  made  mitted  by  Lycurgus  to  the  exercise 
by  the  box,  inscribed  with  yea  and  of  any  political  right :  and  hence 
Do.  [Kpivovtn  ydp  j3oy :  "  for  they  the  Spartans  of  inferior  means 
vote  by  shouting.*'  This  was  the  formed  a  class  which,  in  distinction 
mode  of  voting  in  the  Spartan  to  the  S/ioioi,  came  to  be  designated 
inXriaia  :  a  body  consisting  of  such  the  vTro^iioviQ  or  inferiors.  The 
of  the  Spartans  of  the  class  called  ytpovaa  or  senate,  said  to  be  an  in- 
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I.  dent  that  their  minds  were  inclined  most  to  the 
j^Q^^^  war\  he  put  it  unto  them  again,  and  said,  "  to 
0L.87.L  whomsoever  of  you  it  seemeth  that  the  peace  is 
broken  and  that  the  Athenians  have  done  un- 
justly, let  him  arise  and  go  yonder,'*  and  withal 
he  showed  them  a  certain  place :  "  and  to  whom- 
soever it  seemeth  otherwise,  let  him  go  to  the 
other  side".  So  they  arose  and  the  room  was 
divided ;  wherein  far  the  greater  number  were  those 
that  held  the  peace  to  be  broken. 

Then  calling  in  the  confederates,  they  told  them^ 
that  for  their  own  parts  their  sentence  was  that 
the  Athenians  had  done  them  wrong :  but  yet 
they  desired  to  have  all  their  confederates  called 
together,  and  then  to  put  it  to  the  question  again ; 
that  if  they  would,  the  war  might  be  decreed  by 
common  consent^  This  done,  their  confederates 
went  home:  and  so  did  also  afterwards  the  Athe- 
nians, when  they  had  dispatched  the  business  they 
came  about.  This  decree  of  the  assembly  that  the 
peace  was  broken,  was  made  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  those  thirty  years,  for  which  a  peace  had 

stitution  of  Lycurpfus,  consisted,  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  yean 
including  the  two  kings  who  pre-  after  the  time  of  Lycurgus  by  Theo- 
sided  in  it,  of  thirty  members:  pompus,  were  chosen  out  of  the 
their  qualification  was,  the  being  of  whole  Spartan  race  without  distinc- 
the  S/ioto(  and  sixty  years  of  age :  tion ;  and  were  therefore  naturallj 
they  were  chosen  for  life,  and  no-  the  organ  of  the  democracy :  whilst 
minally  by  the  pares :  see  Plut.  the  S/iotot  were  in  possession  of  the 
Lycurg.  The  assembly,  here  called  senate  and  the  assembly.] 
t6  irX^Ooc,  had  the  right  of  simply  *  ["  But  wishing  to  excite  them 
affirming  or  rejecting  the  measures  more  to  the  war,  openly  declaring 
proposed  to  them  by  the  kings  and  their  opinion" :  that  is  to  say,  the 
senate :  they  could  neither  modify  war  being  popular,  by  obliging 
nor  eyen  discuss  those  measures,  them  to  vote  openly.] 
nor  originate  any  of  their  own.  The  '  [This  joint  vote  is  taken  after- 
five  Ephori,  said  to  be  instituted  wards.  Chap.  119,  125.] 
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been  formerly  concladed  after  the  actions  past  in        i. 

Eaboea. 


A.C.48a. 

88.  The  Lacedaemonians  gave  sentence  that  the     ol.87.i. 

«_       ■«  •%      m  m  •       The  troA  caiU9 

peace  was  broken  and  that  war  was  to  be  made,  of  this  wmr  bong 
not  so  mach  for  the  words  of  the  confederates,  as  ^J^^^ 
for  fear  the  Athenian  greatness  should  still  in-  ^'^  ^^^ 
crease.  For  they  saw  that  a  great  part  of  Greece  thor  dignneth 
was  fallen  already  into  their  hands.  ^w^gtewtnt 

89.  Now  the  manner  how  the  Athenians  came  "^* 

to  the  administration  of  those  affairs  by  which  ^*ch"ZAthI 
they  so  raised  themselves,  was  this.     After  that  ,"•»»  ?™«  ^ 

'  have    the    com- 

the  Medes,  overcome  by  sea  and  land,  were  de-  mandofthecom. 

parted,  and  such  of  them  as  had  escaped  by  sea  to  g^  agaii^t 

Mycale*  were  there  also  utterly  overthrown;  Leo- ^.^^*^'J2!^ 

tychides  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  then  com-«^*^»«^*°»p'^ 

mander   of  the  Grecians  at  Mycale,  with   their 

confederates  of  Peloponnesus  went  home.     But 

the  Athenians  with  their   confederates  of  Ionia 

and  the  Hellespont,  as  many  as  were  already  re- 

Tolted  from  the  king,  staid  behind  and  besieged 

Sestus,  holden  then  by  the  Medes ;  and  when  they 

had  lain   before  it  all  the  winter,  they  took   it 

abandoned  by  the  barbarians^.    And  after  this  they 

set  sail  ft*om  the  Hellespont,  every  one  to  his  own 

city.    And  the  body^  of  the  Athenians,  as  soon  '^^  Athemans 

''       ,  ,  •'  return  to  their 

as  their  temtory  was  clear  of  the  barbarians,  went  city, 
home  also,  and  fetched  thither  their  wives  and 


^  A  promontory  in  Asia  the  less,  [When  the  Medes  were  departed 

where  the  remnant  of  Xerxes*  fleet  from  Europe,  &c.] 

WIS  defeated,  the  same  day  that  his  ^  [See  Herodot.  ix.  1 14,  et  seq.] 

^  forces  were  also  defeated  by  '  ro  koIvov  :  the  state.     That  is, 

PausaDius    at    Platea    with    the  they  made  Athens  again   the  seat 

sUnghter  of  Mardonius  their  gene-  of  their  government,  whereas  before 

nl,  and  almost  their  whole  army  it  was  in  the  fleet  and  camp,  still 

^f  three  bandied  thousand  men.  removing. 
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children,  and  such  goods  as  they  had,  from  the 
places  where  they  had  been  put  out  to  keep ;  and 
went  about  the  reparation^  of  their  city  and  walls. 
For  there  were  yet  standing  some  pieces  of  the 
circuit  of  their  wall,  and  likewise  a  few  houses 
(though  the  most  were  down)  which  the  principal 
of  the  Persians  had  reserved  for  their  own  lodgings. 
90.  The  Lacedaemonians  hearing  what  they  went 
about,  sent  thither  their  ambassadors,  partly  be- 
cause they  would  themselves  have  been  glad  that 
neither  the  Athenians  nor  any  other  had  had  walls ; 
but  principally  as  incited  thereto  by  their  con- 
federates, who  feared  not  only  the  greatness  rf 
their  navy,  which  they  had  not  before,  but  also 
their  courage  showed  against  the  Persians:  and 
entreated  them  not  to  build  their  walls,  but  rather 
to  join  ynth  them  in  pulling  down  the  walls  of 
what  cities  soever  without  Peloponnesus  had  them 
yet  standing :  not  discovering  their  meaning,  and 
the  jealousy  they  had  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  pre- 
tending this,  that  if  the  barbarian  returned,  he 
might  find  no  fortified  city  to  make  the  seat  of 
his  war,  as  he  did-  of  Thebes :  and  that  Pelopon- 
nesus was  sufficient  for  them  all  whereinto  to 
retire,  and  from  whence  to  withstand  the  war. 
But  the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles, 
when  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  had  so  said, 
dismissed  them  presently  with  this  answer ;  that 
they  would  presently  send  ambassadors  about  the 


^  [dvoiKoSofikiv :    "  went  about  though  a  few  were  standing,  in 

to  rebuild  the  city  and  the  walls :  which  lodged  the  principal  of  the 

for  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls  little  Persians."] 

remained    standing,    and   of  the  ^  [tJ(rirep  vvv :  as  he  had  just  now 

houses  the  most  had  fallen  down ;  made  of  Thebes.] 
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business   they  spake   of  to  Lacedaemon.      Now       i. 
Tbemistodes  willed  them  to  send  himself  to  Lace- 


dffimon  for  one,  and  that  as  speedily  as  they  eonld;     ol.87.i. 

,  ,  .  .  1      .  .         HU  Mhtaty  in 

bnt  such  as  were  chosen  ambassadors  with  him,  deiodingtiwLa. 


not  to  send  away  presently,  bnt  to  stay  them  till 
the  walls  were  so  raised  as  to  fight  upon  them 
from  a  sufficient  height^ ;  and  that  all  the  men  in  Thebofldiag 
Uie  city,  in  the  mean  time,  both  they  and  their  wives 
and  children,  sparing  neither  private  nor  public 
edifice  that  might  advance  the  work,  but  pulling  all 
down  whatsoever,  should  help  to  raise  it.    When  xhemistock* 
he  had  thus  instructed  them,  adding  that  he  would  mona^baswdor! 
himself  do  the  rest  at  Lacedsemon,  he  took  his 
journey.     And  when  he  came  to  Lacedsemon  he 
went  not  to  the  state  ^,  but  delaying  the  time  ex- 
cused himself ;  and  when  any  of  those  that  were 
iu  office,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  present  him- 
self to  the  state,  answered,  "  that  he  stayed  for 
his  fellow- ambassadors,  who  upon  some  business 
that  fell  out  were  left  behind,  but  he   expected 
them  very  shortly  and  wondered  they  were  not 
come  akeady".   91.  Hearing  this,  they  gave  credit 
to  Themistocles  for  the  love  they  bore  him  ;  but 
when  others  coming  thence  averred  plainly  that 
the  wall  went  up,  and  that  it  was  come  to  good 
height  already,  they  could  not  then  choose  but 
believe  it.   Themistocles,  when  he  saw  this,  wished  ^^  a^viaeth  the 
them  not  to  be  led  by  reports,  but  rather  to  send  to  send  ambassa- 

41..,  i»  ^i_     •  v  i_  ^  dors  to  see  if  the 

thither  some  of  their  own,  such  as  were  honest  waii  went  up  or 
men,  and  having  informed  themselves  would  relate  °''*' 
the  truth :   which  they  also  did.      And  Themis- 


'  [Till  the  walls  were  raised  to        '  [np6c  raq  Apx^c  -  to  the  Ephori. 
^ lowest  possible  height  they  could    Goeller.] 
defend  themselves  from.J 
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1.        tocles  sendeth  privily  to  the  Athenians  about  the 
AcwT^    same  men,  to  take  order  for  their  stay  with  as 
ol.87.1.     little  appearance  of  it  as  they  could,  and  not  to 
letters  to  Atiieiis  dismiss  them  till  their  own  ambassadors  were  re- 
A^^^LwIJr  turned:    (for  by  this  time  were  arrived  those  that 
tiSTrrtS^of"*  were  joined  with  him,  namely,  Abronychus  the  son 
himeeif  and  his  of  Lysiclcs,  aud  Aristidcs  the  son  of  Lysimachns, 
LM^dLmon.     and  brought  him  word  that  the  wall  was  of  a  suf- 
ficient height) :  for  he  feared  lest  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  when  they  knew  the  truth,  would  refuse  to 
let  them  go.     The  Athenians  therefore  kept  there 
those  ambassadors,  according  as  it  was  written  to 
And heermgtbst  them  to   do.     Thcmistoclcs  coming  now  to  his 

^dshTd^e'jt^^.  audience  before  the  Lacedaemonians,  said  plainly, 
tifies  it  a  |.jjj^j.  j.jjg  ^jj.y  ^f  Athens  was  already  walled,  and 

that  sufficiently  for  the  defence  of  those  within : 
and  that  if  it  shall  please  the  Lacedaemonians^ 
upon  any  occasion  to  send  ambassadors  unto  them, 
they  were  to  send  thenceforward  as  to  men  that 
understood  what  conduced  both  to  their  own,  and 
also  to  the  common  good  of  all  Greece.  For  when 
they  thought  it  best  to  quit  their  city  and  put 
themselves  into  their  galleys,  he^  said,  they  were 
bold  to  do  it  without  asking  the  advice  of  them: 
and  in  common  counsel,  the  advice  of  the  Athen- 
ians was  as  good  as  the  advice  of  them.  And 
now  at  this  time  their  opinion  is,  that  it  will  be 
best,  both  for  themselves  in  particular  and  for  all 
the  confederates  in  common,  that  their  city  should 


*  [**  The  Lacedsmonians  or  theii  to  decide  upon  it  without  them: 

allies."]  and  that  in  whatever  on  the  other 

^  ITliey  said.      Themistocles  is  hand  they  thought  Gt  to  advise  of 

speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Athe.  with  them,  they  showed  themselves 

nians.   *'  They  said,  they  were  bold  in  counsel  behind  no  one.'*] 
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be  walled.      For  that  in  strength^  unequal,  men        i. 
cannot  alike  and  equally  advise  for  the  common    XoiTsT 
benefit  of  Greece.    Therefore,  said  he,  either  must    ^^  ^5.  s. 
all  the  confederate  cities  be  unwalled,  or  you  must 
not  think  amiss  of  what  is  done  by  us."    The  Lace-  '^  ^f**^ 

,  mans  ouMmbl 

daemonians  when  they  heard  him,  though  they  their  diauka 
made  no  show  of  being  angry  with  the  Athenians ; 
(for  they  had  not  sent  their  ambassadors  to  forbid 
them,  but  by  way  of  advice,  to  admonish  them  not 
to  build  the  wall^;  besides  they  bare  them  affection 
then,  for  their  courage  shown  against  the  M edes) ; 
yet  they  were  inwardly  oflPended,  because  they 
missed  of  their  will.  And  the  ambassadors  returned 
home  of  either  side  without  complaint. 

93.  Thus  the  Athenians  quickly  raised  their  walls ;  The  wan*  of 
the  structure  itself  making  manifest^  the  haste  used  in  ha«te. 
b  the  building.     For  the  foundation  consisteth  of 
stones  of  all  sorts ;  and  those  in  some  places  un- 
wrought,  and  as  they  were  brought  to  the  place. 
Many  pillars  also  taken  from  sepulchres^  and  po- 
lished stones  were  piled  together  amongst  the  rest. 
For  the  circuit  of  the  city  was  set  every  way  far- 
ther out,  and  therefore  hastening  they  took  alike 
whatsoever  came  next  to  hand.    Themistocles  like-     a.  aix 
wise  persuaded  them  to  build  up  the  rest  of  Pi-     ^'^  ^^  ^* 
raeus*;  for  it  was  begun  in  the  year  that  himself 


'  [rapoffKtviii :    apparatus,    or  good.     Moreover  they  were  just  at 

■Miu  0/ strength :  **  for  that  they  that  time  specially  well  affected  to 

coald  not,  if  they  were  not  to  be  on  them",  Sec.'] 

^nal  terms  in  point  of  apparatus,  ^  [*^  Even  at  this  day."] 

wivise",  &c.     No  single  word  will  *  The  walls  of  Athens  made  of 

express  the  exact  sense  in  English.]  chapels  and  tombs.  Com.  Nepos,  in 

'  [**  For  they  had  not,  forsooth,  Vita  Themistoclis. 

^t  tbeir  ambassadors  to  forbid,  '  This  was  before  a  village,  and 

bat  to  offer  adrice  for  the  common  now  made  the  Athenian  arsenal. 

VOL.  VIII.  H 
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I.        was  archon  of  Athens ;   as  conceiving  the  place 
'".;  "^    both*  beautiful,  in  that  it  had  three  natural  havens* 
thortotheAthc  and  that  being  now  seamen,  it  would  very  mudt 
h!g  uie'dc^i^n  conduce  to  the  enlargement  of  their  power.  For  he 
fi>rt!fyingih"^,«Vas  indeed  the  first  man  that  durst  tell  them,  that 
o/ Vri*     '^^y  ought  to  take  upon  them  the  command  of  the 
sea,  and  withal  presently  helped  them  in  the  obtain- 
ing it.  By  his  counsel  also  it  was,  that  they  built  the 
wall  of  that  breadth  about  Piraeus  which  is  now  to 
be  seen.     For  two  carts  carrying  stones^  met  and 
passed  upon  it  one  by  another.    And  yet  vnthin  it 
there  was  neither  rubbish  nor  mortar  [to  fill  it  up], 
but  it  was  made  all  of  great  stones,  cut  square^  and 
bound  together  with  iron  and  lead.   But  for  height, 
it  was  raised  but  to  the  half,  at  the  most,  of  what 
he  had  intended.    For  he  would  have  had  it  able  to 
hold  out  the  enemy  both  by  the  height  and  breadth; 
and  that  a  few  and  the  less  serviceable  men  might 
have  sufficed  to  defend  it,  and  the  rest  have  served 
The  reason  why  in  thc  uavy.     For  principally  he  was  addicted  to 
most  addicted    thc  sca,  bccausc,  as  I  thmk,  he  had  observed  ttiat 
to  affair*  hy  mn.  ^j^^  forccs  of  thc  Wug  had  caslcr  access  to  invade 

them  by  sea  than  by  land ;  and  thought  that  Pirseus 
was  more  profitable  than  the  city  above.  And 
oftentimes  he  would  exhort  the  Athenians,  that  in 
case  they  were  oppressed^  by  land,  they  should  go 


'  ['*  Considering  that  the  spot  that  used  to  pass  each  other  on  the 
was  both  convenient,  having  three  wall".  Arnold.] 
natural  havens,  and  would  also  aid        ^  [The  meaning  here  ofiyyiirtoh 
them,  when  they  were  become  sea-  in  itself  simply  *'  angular",  is  de- 
men,  to  obtain  powcr^.  Popp.  Goll.  cided  by  the  fact  that  tiie  wall  i9 
These  havens  were  called  Cantha-  found  at  the  present  day  to  be  built 
ron,  Aphrodision,  and  Zea.]  of  square  stones.] 

•  [**  For  the  stones  (for  building        *  [**  That  if,  therefore,  they  were 

the  wall)  were  carried  by  two  carts,  ever  forced  by  land".] 
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down  thither,  and  with  their  galleys  make  resis-        i. 
tance  against  what  enemy  soever.  Thus  the  Athen-    -  ^  ^'^^^  ^ 
ians  buUt  their  walls,  and   fitted  themselves  in     OL.75.3.' 
other  kinds,  immediately  upon  the  departure  of  the 
Peraans. 

94.  In  the  meantime  was  Pausanias,  the  son  of  Pausaman  trat 
Qeombrotns,  sent  from  Lacedsemon  commander  of  gi|^  ^  p^. 
die  Grecians  with  twenty  galleys  out  of  Pelopon-^*^;^^^^^ 
nesQS ;  with  which  went  also  thirty  sail  of  Athens, 
besides  a  multitude  of  other  confederates;   and 
making  war  on  Cyprus,  subdued  the  greatest  part    A.c.477. 
of  the  same :  and  afterwards,  under  the  same  com- 
mander, came  before  Byzantium^,  which  they  be- 
aded and  won.     95.  But  Pausanias  being  now  PauMmias  grow. 
grown  insolent,  both  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  and  loQi^oflUaca 
especially  the  lonians,  who^  had  newly  recovered  u^^oVuI^Att: 
their  liberty  from  the  king,  offended  with  him,  came  ™*°'- 
mito  the  Athenians,  and  requested  them  for  con- 
sanguinity's^ sake  to  become  their  leaders,  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  violence  of  Pausanias.     The 
Athenians  accepting  the  motion,  applied  themselves 
both  to  the  defence  of  these,  and  also  to  the  order- 
ing of  the  rest  of  the  affairs  there  in  such  sort  as 
it  should  seem  best  unto  themselves.     In  the  mean  Pausaniu  sent 
time  the  Lacedsemonians  sent  for  Pausanias  home/*'"^*""*'^"" 
to  examine  him  of  such  things  as  they  had  heard 
against  him.     For  great  crimes  had  been  laid  to 
his  charge  by  the  Grecians  that  came  from  thence ; 
and  his  government  was  rather  an  imitation  of 
tyranny,  than  a  command  in  war.     And  it  was  his 
l^  to  be  called  home  at  the  same  time  that  the 


swer  to  certain 
accusations. 


Constantinople.  '  The  lonians  were  all  colonies 

*  ["And  all"  who  had  newly,  ^c]    of  the  people  (»f  Atliens. 

H  2 
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1.  confederates,  all  but  the  soldiers  of  Pelopo 
^  ^  ,,,  out  of  hatred  to  him  had  turned  to  the  Atl 
ol.74.3.     When  he  came  to  Lacedsemon^  though  1 

In  his  absence,  tin  j  ^  • 

the  Grecians  ccnsurcd  *  for  somc  wrongs  done  to  pnva 

Silns*ri!e  ta,t  Y^'  of  thc  grcatcst  matters  he  was  acquit ;  e§j 

ingofihnn.  ^f  Mcdisiug,  thc  which  seemed  to  be  the  m 

Pausanias  ac-  dcut  of  all.     Him  thercforc  they  sent  gen 

quit,  but  sent  ''  ,      '-'     , 

general  no  more,  morc ;  but  Dorcls,  and  somc  others  with  hi 

The  Grecians    110  grcat  army ;  whose  command  the  confi 

ral'^o^Do'^"  refused ;  and  they  finding  that,  went  thei 

Tbe^tt^ir*^**^  likewise.     And  after  that  the  Lacedsemonii 

general  no  morc ;  bccausc  they  feared  lest  such  as  w 

would  prove  the  worse  for  the  state,  as  t\ 

seen  by  Pausanias ;  and  also  because  they 

to  be  rid  of  the  Persian  war,  conceiving  the 

ians  to  be  sufficient  leaders  and  at  that  tii 

friends. 

A.C.477.         96.  When  the  Athenians  had  thus  got 

command,  by  the  confederates'  own  accord 

The  Athenians  hatred  thcy  bare  to  Pausanias,  they  then  8< 

fed^tes^forX  an  order,  which  cities  should  contribute  m( 

sustaining  of  the  jj^jg  ^g^j.  ggalust  thc  barbariaus,  and  which 

A. a  469.  For  they  pretended  to  repair  the  injuries  t 
suffered,  by  laying  waste  the  territories  of  tl 
And  then  first  came  up  amongst  the  Atheni 
office  of  Treasurers  of  Greece,  who  were  r( 
The  original  of  of  thc  tributc^;  for  SO  thcy  called  this  mor 
tothtAth^nUm.  tributed.  And  the  first  tribute  that  was 
came  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents^ 


^  ["  Convicted  "  of  some,  &c.]  men  grave  et  odiosum  e 

'  [^*  But  not  the  least  matter  laid  deinde  coepit  dici  avvra 

to  his  charge  was  Medising'*,  the        *  86,250/.  sterling.     | 

which,  &c.]  has  correctly  estimated 

^  [^opoc.  Quia  ^poc  Graecis  no-  drachma  at  5  gros  tf 


\ 
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treasury  was  at  Delos  \  and  their  meetings  were        i. 
kept  there  in  the  temple.  '  a.c.  46o ' 

97.  Now  nsing  their  authority,  at  first,  in  such     ol.77.4. 
manner  as  that  the  confederates  lived  under  their  the  time  between 
own  laws,  and  were  admitted  to  common  council ;  Peiop^^^!^ 
by  [the]  war  and  administration  of  the  common  b^otw^t^ 
ifiairs  of  Greece  from  the  Persian  war  to  this,  t»ri«flj  «i«»iy««d 
irbat  against  the  barbarians,  what  against  their 

iwn  innovating  confederates,  and  what  against 

(udi  of  the  Peloponnesians  as  chanced  always  in 

j?«ry  war  to  fall  in,  they  effected  those  great 

natters  following.    Which  also  I  have  therefore 

mitten,  both  because  this  place  hath  been  pre- 

»initted  by  all  that  have  written  before  me : 

[for  they  have  either  compiled  the  Grecian  acts 

3efore  the  invasion  of  the  Persians,  or  that  in- 

r$8ion  only ;  of  which  number  is  Hellanicus,  who 

bath,  also  touched  them  in  his  Attic  History,  but 

briefly,  and  without  exact  mention  of  the  times) : 

and  also  because  they  carry  with  them  a  demon-  xhe  steps  or  the 

itration  of  how  the  Athenian  empire  ctcw  up-.       AthenUn*  to- 

*  .  wards  their  great 

98.  And  first,  under  the  conduct  of  Cimon  the  aominion. 
son  of  Miltiades  they  took  Eion^  upon  the  river  take  Eion? 


fenmlie  hnperialis,  the  dracbme  power.    And  I  have  written  those 

would  be  equal  to  S^d,  and  the  ta-  things  and  made  this  diji^ression  in 

btto200/.  6«.  sterling;  and  four  the  history,  because  all  writers  be- 

Imodred  and  sixty  talents  would  fore  me  have  pretermitted  &c.,  (for 

tkerefoTc  be  equal  to  94,875/.  That  they  have  either  &c.) ;  and  Hellani- 

\  calculating  the  thaler  at  thirty-  cus  who  has  touched  them,  has  roen- 

*«  pence  English.]  tioned  them  but  briefly  &c.   More- 

'  Not  at  Athens,  because  they  over  they  carry,  &c."    The  history 

*OQld  not  seem  to  challenge  a  pro-  of  Hellanicus  is  called  17  *ArO(c.] 

y^  in  that  money.  '  [There  was  one  Eion  in  Chalcis 

'  ["  Now  using  their  authority  at  in  Thrace,  a  colony  of  the  Mends- 

^  &c;  by  war  and  administra-  ans,  and  another  on  the  Strymon,a 

^  Stc.  tiiey  came  to  such  great  colony  of  the  Athenians.] 
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I.        Strymon  from  the  Medes  by  siege,  and  carried 
A.C.460.     away^  the  inhabitants  captives.    Then  the  isle 
01.77. 4     Scyros,  in  the  iEgean  sea,  inhabited  by  the  Do- 
lopes,  the  inhabitants  whereof  they  also  carried 
away  captives,  and  planted  therein  a  colony  of  their 
and  carrtuis:    own.     Likcwisc  thcy  made  war  on  the  Carystians 
oi!!^78^     alone  without  the  rest  of  the  Euboeans  ;  and  those 
also  after  a  time  came  in  by  composition.     After 
and  Nnxo*.  their  this  thcy  warrcd  on  the  revolted  Naxians,  and 
*^A^a4w.     brought  them  in  by  siege.    And  this  was  the  first 
ouTas.     confederate  city,  which  contrary  to  the  ordinance' 
they  deprived  of  their  free  estate ;  though  aft;er- 
wards,  as  it  came  to  any  of  their  turns,  they  did  the 
like  by  the  rest. 
The  cauM  of  re-     99.  Amougst  othcr  causcs  of  revolts,  the  prin- 
A^^^    cipal  was  their  failing  to  bring  in  their  tribute  and 
galleys,  and  their  refusing  (when  they  did  so)  to 
follow  the  wars*.      For   the   Athenians   exacted 
strictly,  and  were  grievous  to  them,  by  imposing  a 
necessity  of  toil  which  they  were  neither  accus- 
tomed nor  willing  to  undergo.    They  were  also 
otherwise  not  so  gentle  in  their  government  as  they 
had  been,  nor  followed  the  war  upon  equal  terms; 
and  could  easily  bring  back  to  their  subjection 
such  as  should  revolt.     And  of  this  the  confede- 
rates themselves  were  the  causes.  For^  through  this 


•  [**  Sold  them  as  slaves".]  *  [**  For  through  this  dread  of 

'  ['*  In  violation  of  the  established  military  service,  the  most  &c  taxed 

law":  the  law,  that  is,  that  all  themselves  in  money  instead  of  send- 

Greeks  were  free.  Schol.  Goell.]  ing  their  quota  of  ships:  wherebj 

'  [^^  And  making  default  (when  the  Athenian  navy  was  increased 

it  so  happened)  in  sending  their  with  the  funds  contributed  by  the 

contingent  of  military."    This  is  allies,  and  they,  whenever  thsj  re- 

Goeller's  interpretation  of  Xtivo-  volted,  were  without  either  meana 

drpartov :   itrTpania^   desertion  of  or  experience  to  make  war."  Bekker 

military  duty.   The  latter  is  said  of  Scc^annpoi:  Valla, Porttts,Hobbei» 

individuals ;  the  former,  of  states.]  dwopoi.] 
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I. 


A.C.466. 
Ol.  78.  8. 


refusal  to  accompany  tbe  army,  the  most  of  them, 
to  the  end  they  might  stay  at  home,  were  ordered 
to  excuse  their  galleys  with  money,  as  much  as  it 
came  to :  by  wbich  means  the  navy  of  the  Athen- 
ians was  increased  at  the  cost  of  their  confederates; 
and  themselves  unprovided  and  without  means  to 
make  war,  in  case  they  should  revolt. 

100.  After  this  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Athen-  The  Athenians 
ians  and  their  confederates  fought  against  the  ll'^g^"!,^^  tte 
Medes,  both  by  land  and  by  water,  upon  the  river  J^^'J^  "^"'J" 
of  Eurymedon  in  FlEUttphilia ;  and  in  one  and  the 
same  day  the  Athenians  had  victory  in  both^; 
and  took  or  sunk  all  the  Phoenician  fleet,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  galleys.    After  this  again  They  war  on 
happened  the  revolt  of  Thasos,  upon  a  difference 
about  the  places  of  trade  and  about  the  mines 
they  possessed  in  the  opposite  parts  of  Thrace^. 
And  the  Athenians  going  thither  with  their  fleet, 
overthrew  them  in  a  battle  at  sea,  and  landed  in 
the  island.     But  having  about  the  same  time  sent  Thoy  tike  Am 
ten  thousand  of  their  own  and  of  their  confederates'  afienv  Jds  re 
people  unto  the  river  of  Strymon,  for  a  colony  to  ^Jrth  ^""^ 


ThasuA. 
A.  C.  465. 
OL.78.S.4. 


row  at 
iu 


be  planted  in  a  place  called  then  the  Nine-ways,  ^^*""  * 
now  Amphipolis;  they  won  the  said  Nine-ways, 
which  was  held  by  the  Eidonians ;  but  advancing 
farther  towards  the  heart  of  the  country  of  Thrace, 
they  were  defeated^  at  Drabescus,  a  city  of  the 


'  f*  Under  the  conduct  of  Cimon 
tiKson  of  MOtiades :  and  took  and 
destroyed  triremes  of  the  Phceni- 
^8,  m  aU  to  the  number  of  two 
kimdred".] 

*  [**  About  the  places  of  trade  in 
^opposite  part  of  Thrace,  and  the 
ohies  which  ihcy  possessed".  The 
Thasians  had  some  gold  mines  at 


Scapte  Hylc  in  Thrace ;  but  there 
were  also  mines  in  Thasos  itself, 
particularly  those  found  by  the 
Phoenicians,  between  ^nyra  and 
Coenyra.  See  Herod,  vi.  46, 47.] 

'  [They  were  "all  destroyed  at 
Drabescus  by  the  Thracians".  This 
is  according  to  Poppo's  conjecture 
of  ^vfiiravTiQ  for  KvfATrnvTiov.  There 
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I.        Eidonians^  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Thraciane^ 
\  ^  ,,/    that  were  euemies  to  this  new-built  town  of  the 

A.  C  4G0. 

OU78.3.4.    Nine-ways.     101.  The  Thasians  in  the  meantime, 

mans  inteuding  being  overcome   in  divers  battles  and  besieged, 

!l' hi^ti^^bj;  sought  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  entreated 

an  earthquake  thcm  to  divcrt  the  cucmy  by  an  invasion  of  Attica: 

which,  unknown  to  the  Athenians,  they  promised 

to  do,  and  also  had  done  it,  but  by  an  earthquake 

A.C.465.     that  then  happened  they  were  hindered.     In  which 

earthquake  their    Helots  \   and  of  neighbouring 

towns'-  the  Thuriatae  and  iEthaeans,  revolted  and 

seized  on  Ithome.     Most  of  these  Helots  were  the 

posterity  of  the  ancient  Messenians,  brought  into 

servitude  in  former^  times ;  whereby  also  it  came  to 

pass  that  they  were  called  all  Messenians.  Against . 

these  had  the  Lacedaemonians  now  a  war  at  Ithome. 

0*1.70.1.2!    The^  Thasians  in  the  third  year  of  the  siege  ren- 

« 

is  the  authority  of  Diodonis,  and  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  shake  off 
Thucydides  himself  (iv.  102.),  for  the  Dorian  yoke;  and  from  hence- 
the  fact  that  these  ten  thousand  forward  they  were  treated  as  sub- 
settlers  were  a//  destroyed.  Valla  jects  rather  than  citizens;  beings 
has:  "  omncs  sunt  perempti."]  eligible  indeed   to  military  com- 

^  The  Lacedsemonians  employed  mands,  but  with  no  voice  in  the 

the  captives  taken  in  war,  and  their  public    assembly,  and    of  coofBe 

posterity,  in  husbandry  and  other  being  disqualified  for  the  offices  of 

servile  works ;  which  was  all  done  Ephor  or  senator.     They  remained 

by  this  kind  of  men.    And  they  in  this  dependent  condition  down 

were  called  by  them  Helots,  be-  to  the  time  of  Augustus  Cssar,  who 

cause  the  first  of  them  so  employed  on  their  making  an  appeal  to  Ids 

were  captives  of  the  town  of  Helos  interference  gave  them  the  full  eO' 

in  Laconia.    [See  iv.  80.]  joyment  of  civil  rights,  and  de* 

^  {tu)v  irtpto'iKUiv.    The  rrspiotKoi  prived  the  Spartans  of  their  excla- 

were  the  old  Achaian  inhabitants  of  sive  ascendancy.  Arnold.] 
Laconia,  who  after  the  Dorian  con-        *  [**  At  that  so  well  known  time"-3 
quest  submitted  to  the  invaders  on        *  ['*  Against  these  then  had  th^ 

certain  conditions,  by  which  they  I^oedsemonians,  &c. :  and  the  Th^^ 

retained  their  private  rights  of  ci-  siaus",  &c.  This,  commonly  called 

tizcnship,  and  also  the  right  of  vot-  the  third  Messenian  war,  by  occi^--^ 

ing  in  the  public  assembly.    These  ])ying  the  Lacedaemonians,  cai 

rights  however  were  forfeited  after  the  surrender  of  the  Thasians.] 
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dered  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  upon  condition        j. 
to  raze  their  walls ;  to  deliver  np  their  galleys ;  to    -     '^  ^ 
pay  both  the  money  behind  and  for  the  future,  as    oL  70.1.3. 
much  as  they  were  wont ;  and  to  quit  both  the  dered  toX 
mines  and  the  continent.     102.  The  Lacedaemon-  t?T^. 

The  Lacedsmo- 

ians,  when  the  war  against  those  in  Ithome  grew  nunssendteaid 
long,  amongst  other  their  confederates  sent  for  aid  |^  their  ww 
to  the  Athenians ;  who  also  came  with  no  small  ■^"•*  ^*"**^ 
forces  under  the  command  of  Cimon.    They  were    ol.  70.8.4.' 
sent  for  principally  for  their  reputation  in  mural 
assaults,  the  long  continuance  of  the  siege  seeming 
to  require  men  of  ability  in  that  kind ;  whereby  they 
might  perhaps  have  gotten  the  place  by  force  ^  And  The  first  diBMo. 

«.•  ir*  •i*i«  sion  hetween  the 

upon  this  journey,  grew  the  first  manifest  dissen-  Lacediemoniai» 
sion  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athen-  Zt  *^  ^'^^" 

BUS. 

ians.     For  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  could 
not  take  the  place  by  assault,  fearing  lest  the  auda- 
cious and  innovating  humour  of  the  Athenians, 
i^bom  withal  they  esteemed  of  a  contrary  race  ^, 
might,  at  the  persuasion  of  those  in  Ithome,  cause 
some  alteration  if  they  staid,  dismissed  them  alone 
of  all  the  confederates ;  not  discovering  their  jea- 
lousy, but  alleging  that  they  had  no  farther  need 
of  their  service.     But  the  Athenians  perceiving  The  Athenians 
that  they  were  not  sent  away  upon  good^  cause,  suspicion  hy  the 
but  only  as  men  suspected,  made  it  a  heinous  j^^tS^thT"' 
matter ;  and  conceiving  that  they  had  better  de-  a*^^"- 
served  at  the  Lacedaemonians'  hands,  as  soon  as 


*  [They  were  sent  for  principally  had  taken  the  place  by  assault/' 

fw  their  reputation  in  mural  as-  Arnold,  Goeller.] 

aolts.    "  But  on  the  siege  being  ^  i^^  Lacedaemonians  were  Do- 

protncted,  there  appeared  in  them  a  rians,  the  Athenians  lonians. 

Efficiency  of  this  slrill :  for  else  they  '  [Upon  the  "  fairer  reason".] 
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I.        they  were  gone  \  left  the  league  which  they  had 
^  ^  ^^,     made  with  the  Lacedsemonians  aeainst  the  Persian, 

A.  C.  461.  ^       ,  , 

ol.79.8.4.    and  became  confederates  with  theur  enemies  the 
Argives;  and  then  both  Argires  and  Athenians 
took  the  same  oath  and  made  the  same  league  with 
the  Thessalians. 
TbcHdouin        103.   Those  in  Ithome,  when  they  could  no 
yews  siege,  c^°  lougcr  hold  out,  iu  thc  tenth  year  of  the  siege  ren- 
rii!^'^^u2^" '  dered  the  place  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  upon  con- 
A.  c.  455.    dition  of  security  to  depart  out  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  that  they  should  no  more  return ;  and  whoso- 
ever should  be  taken  returning,  to  be  the  slave  of 
him  that  should  take  him.     For  the  Lacedsemon- 
ians had  before  been  warned  by  a  certain  answer 
of  the  Pythian  oracle,  to  let  go  the  suj^iant  of 
Jupiter  Ithometes.    So  they  came  forth,  they  mud 
The  Athenians  thcir  wlvcs  aud  thclr  children.    And  the  Athen- 

receive  them,  and  ,  i»i  iiiaiT:i  • 

place  them  in    laus,  for  hatred  they  bore''  to  the  Laoedasmomans, 

Naupactus.      received  them  and  put   them    into    Naupactus; 

which  city  they  had  lately  taken  from  the  Locnans 

Megnrarcvoiteth  of  OzolsB.     Thc  Megarcaus  also  revolted  from  the 

d«mo^ln^to    Lacedsemoijians  and  came  to  the  league  of  the 

the  Athenians.   Athcniaus,  bccausc  they  were  holden  down  by  the 

Corinthians  with  a  war  about  the  limits  of  their 

territories.     Whereupon  Megara  and  Pega  were 

put  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians ;  who  built  for 

the  Megareans  the  long  walls  fix)m  the  city  to 

Nissea,  and  maintained  them  with  a  garrison  of 

their  own.     And  from  hence  it  was  chiefly,  that 

the  vehement    hatred  grew    of   the  Corinthians 

against  the  Athenians. 

— -    ■    I  ■     -  —  —  -  -  —  ■ ^^_^^___ 

*  ["  Immediately  upon  their  re-        '  [They  "  already^  bore,  SccJ] 

luni".] 
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104.  Moreover  Inanis^  the  son  of  Psammetticus,        i. 
an  African ^  king  of  the  Africans  that  confine  on    '7/  ""* 
%ypt,  making  war  from  Mareia  above  Phams^     ouao.i. 
caofi^  the  greatest  part  of  Egypt  to  rebel  against  send  an^^ 
the  king  Artaxerxes;  and  when  he  had  taken  j^'J*  ^fj,^ 
the  government  of  them  npon  himself,  he  brought  Jf^JJJ^^^ 
in  the  Athenians  to  assist  him;  who  chancing 
to  be  then  warring  on  Cyprus  with  two  hundred 
gaUeys,  part  theb  own  and  part  their  confede- 
rates, left  Cyprus  and  went  to  him.    And  going 
from  the  sea  up  the  river  of  Nilus,  after  they  had 
made   themselves  masters   of  the  river  and  of 
two  parts  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  assaulted  the      cam>. 
third  part,  called  the  White-Wall.    Within  were 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  such  as  had  escaped,  and 
of  the  Egyptians,  such  as  had  not  revolted  amongst 
the  rest.      105.  The  Athenians  came  also  with  P*,^/,*^?^' 

fight  hj  land, 

a  fleet  to  Halias,  and  landing  their  soldiers  fought  «g>un»t  the  co. 
by  land  with  the  Corinthians  and  Epidaurians ;  and  Epidr°*  *" 


launans. 


the  Corinthians  had  the  victory.     After  this,  the    ol.^.2^.' 
Athenians  fought  by  se^  against  the  fleet  of  the  After  that. 
Peloponnesians  at  Cecryphaleia,  and  the  Athenians  Pei^nn^rians. 
had  the  victory.     After  this  again,  the  war  being  Then  againat 
on  foot  of  the  Athenians  against  the  iEginetse,  a  "'' *^"''^- 
great  battle  was  fought  between  them  by  sea  upon 
the  coast  of  iEgina,  the  confederates  of  both  sides 
being  at  the  same,  in  which  the  Athenians  had  the 
victory ;  and  having  taken  seventy  galleys  landed 
their  army  and  besieged  the  city,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Leocrates  the  son  of  Stroebus.     After  this,  The  iMopo 


>nnes> 


A.  C.   467. 
Ol.80.3.4. 


the  Peloponnesians  desiring  to  aid  the  iEginetse/"""*"' '*^"'** 
sent  over  into  iEgina  itself  three  hundred  men  of 

'  [**  A  Libyan,  king  of  the  Liby-    Alfivc  by  "  Africa",  as  often  as  the 
ans."    Hohbes  throughout  renders    word  occurs.] 
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I.  arms,  of  the  same  that  had  before  aided  the  Co- 
""" — *  rinthians  and  Epidaurians,  and  with  other  forces^ 
.80.8. 4.'  seized  on  the  top  of  Geraneia.  And  the  Corinthians 
and  their  confederates  came  down  from  thence  into 
the  territory  of  Megara ;  supposing  that  the  Athe- 
nians, having  much  of  their  army  absent  in  MgiusL 
and  in  Egypt,  would  be  unable  to  aid  the  Megareans, 
or  if  they  did,  would  be  forced  to  rise  from  be- 
fore iEgina.  But  the  Athenians  stirred  not  from 
iEgina,  but  those  that  remained  at  Athens,  both 
young  and  old,  under  the  conduct  of  Myronides 
went  to  Megara ;  and  after  they  had  fought  with 
doubtful  victory,  they  parted  asunder  again,  with 
an  opinion  on  both  sides  not  to  have  had  the 
worse  in  the  action.  And  the  Athenians,  who 
notwithstanding  had  rather  the  better,  when  the 
Corinthians  were  gone  away  erected  a  trophy. 
But  the  Corinthians  having  been  reviled  at  their 
return  by  the  ancient  men  of  the  city,  about  twelve 
days  after  came  again  prepared  and  set  up  their 
trophy  likewise,  as  if  the  victory  had  been  theirs. 
corinthiaM  Hereupon  the  Athenians  sallying  out  of  Megara 
n  M^^  with  a  huge  shout^,  both  slew  those  that  were  set- 
ting up  the  trophy,  and  charging  the  rest  got  the 
victory.     106.  The  Corinthians  being  overcome, 

*  [*'  After  this  the  Peloponnesians  of  their  retreat    Portus  and  Valla 

sent  over  into  ^Egina  three  hundred  are  both  with  Hobbes.     **  With 

men  of  arms,  See:  and  the  Corin-  other  forces",  is  not  in  the  GreeL] 

thians  seized  on  the  heights    of  ^  [The    common    reading    was 

Geraneia,  and  descended  into  the  Upoiifravrt^f  /3oi^  being  often  used 

Megarid."  So  Bekker  and  the  rest  in  the  sense  of  pugna,  auxilium. 

The  seizing  of  these  heights  would  Bekker  and  the  rest  have  itcPonBrf- 

naturally  be  the  act  of  the  party  (ravr^c;  that  is,  "sallying  out  of 

that  was  descending  into  the  Mega-  Megara  to  oppose  them**.    Sec  iii. 

rid:  lying  immediately  in  their  pas-  18,  where  »)3oi|0cia  is  used  in  the 

sage,  and  cssfsutial  for  the  security  sense  of  "  sallying  out".] 


sea. 
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went  their  way  ;  but  a  good  part  of  them^  being         i. 
hard  followed  and  missing  their  way,  lighted  into    XTo^ 
the  enclosed  ground  of  a  private  man,  which  fenced    ol.  ao.  a.  4. 
with  a  great  ditch  had  no  passage  through.  Which 
the  Athenians  perceiving,  opposed  them^  at  the 
place  by  which  they  entered  with  their  men  of 
arms,  and  encompassing  the  ground  with   their 
light  armed  soldiers  killed  those  that  were  en- 
tered with  stones.     This  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
Corinthians ;  but  the  rest'  of  their  army  got  home 
again. 
107.  About  this  time  the  Athenians  began  the  P.?,^??"^ 

,         ^^  baild  uieur  long 

building  of  their  long  walls,  from  the  city  down  to  waus  from  both 
the  sea,  the  one  reaching  to  the  haven  called  Pha-  to  the""  ^^^ 
leron,  the  other  to  Peirseus.  The  Phoceans  also 
making  war  upon  Bceum,  Cjrtinium,  and  Erineus, 
towns  that  belonged  to  the  Dorians  ^  of  whom  the 
Lacedaemonians  are  descended,  and  having  taken 
one  of  them,  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Nicomedes  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  in  the 
place  of  Pleistoanactes  son  of  king  Pausanias,  who 
was  yet  in  his  minority,  sent  unto  the  aid  of  the 
Dorians  fifteen  hundred  men  of  arms  of  their  own, 
and  of  their  confederates  ten  thousand.  And  when 
they  had  forced  the  Phoceans  upon  composition 
to  surrender  the  town  they  had  taken,  they  went 


'  [**"  Shut   them    in  with   their  mentioned    were    three,   and  the 

l>etTj4mned  men  in  front**]  fourth  was  Pindus.     [Goeller  ob- 

'  [Bat  ^  the  bulk"  of  the  army.]  serves :  *'  vulgo  de  tetrapoli  Dorica 

'  The  Dorians,  the  mother  na-  loquuntur,  sed  quartam  urbem  Pin- 

tioD  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  inha-  dum  ignorant  cum  Thucydide  Dio- 

^ted  a  little  country  on  the  north  dorus,  Conon  alii  que.**     Hermann 

^<ie  of  Phocis,  called  Doris,  and  names  Acyphas  as  the  fourth  town ; 

Tetrapolis,  from  the  four  cities  it  and  says  that  others  make  out  six 

contained ;    of    which  those  here  instead  of  four.  Gr.  Antiq.  §  16. 7.] 
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A.  C.  457. 
Ol.80.8.4. 


I.         their  ways  again.    Now  if  they  would  go  home 
by  sea  through  the  Crissean  Gulf^  the  Athenians 
going  ^  about  with  their  fleet  would  be  ready  to 
stop  them ;  and  to  pass  over  Geraneia  they  thought 
unsafe,  because  the  Athenians  had  in  their  hands 
Megara  and  Pegse.     For  Geraneia  was  not  only 
a  difficult  passage  of  itself,  but  was  also  always 
guarded  by  the  Athenians^.     They  thought  good 
therefore  to  stay  amongst  the  Boeotians,  and  to 
consider  which  way  they  might  most  safely  go 
through.    Whilst*  they  were  there,  there  wanted 
not  some  Athenians,  that  privily  solicited  them  to 
come  to  the  city,  hoping  to  have  put  the  people 
out  of  government,  and  to  have  demolished  ihe 
The  LftccHi«ino.  long  walls  thcu  building.       But  the  Athenians, 
iiiaiw  right  with    '^  i^g  whole  power  of  their  city,  and  a  thou- 

the  Atlieniatis  at  "**^    •^  r  J^ 

Tanagni.  saud  Argivcs,  auQ  other  confederates  as  they  could 
be  gotten  together,  in  all  fourteen  thousand  men, 
went  out  to  meet  them :  for^  there  was  suspicion 
that  they  came  thither  to  depose  the  democracy. 
There  also  came  to  the  Athenians^  certain  horsemen 
out  of  Thessaly,  which  in  the  battle  turned  to  the 
Lacedaemonians.  1 08.  They  fought  at  Tanagra  of 
Boeotia,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  had  the  victory ; 
but  the  slaughter  was  great  on  both  sides.  Then 
the  Lacedaemonians  entering  into  the  territories  of 


Ol.80.4. 


^  ["  The  Athenian  fleet  had  al- 
ready sailed  round,  and  were  ready 
to  hinder  them".] 

*  ["  And  at  that  rery  time  they 
saw  they  were  intending  to  stop 
them  this  way  too".] 

'  ["And  another  thing,  certain 
Athenians  were  privily  inviting 
them*' ;  hoping,  &c.] 


*  ["And  they  marched  upon 
them  (the  Lacedaemonians)  thiwlring 
them  to  be  at  a  lots  by  which  way 
they  should  pass ;  and  also  in  some 
measure  from  suspicion  of  an  in- 
tended dissolution  of  the  demo- 
cracy".] 

*  ["  According  to  the  terms  of 
their  alliance".] 
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MegsrOj  and  cutting  down  the  woods  before  them,        i. 
retorned  home  by  the  way  of  Geraneia  and  the    TT^TTT" 

J  J  A.C.466. 

Istbmns.  Upon  the  two-and-sixtieth  day  after  this     ol.8o.4. 
battle,  the  Athenians,  under  the  conduct  of  MjrO"  overthrow  the 
nides,  made  a  journey  against  the  Boeotians  and  J^r^oph^ta'caiat 
overthrew  them  at  (Enophyta,  and  brought  the »» *^ '"'y •  *^®  , 

*      ^  *^  viDeyanw],  and 

territories  of  Bceotia  and  Phocis  under  their  obe-  sniHiue  BiBoUa 

dience ;  and  withal  razed  the  walls  of  Tanagra, ""    '°*^'* 

and  took  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Locrians  of  Opus 

a  hundred  hostages ;  and  finished  also  at  the  same 

time  their  long  walls  at  home.     After  this,  iEgina  ^^k^"*  j'^^^^^ 

also  yielded  to  the  Athenians  on  these  conditions : 

that  they  should  have   their  walls  pulled  down, 

and  should  deliver  up  their  galleys,  and  pay  their 

taxed  tribute  for  the  time  to  come.     Also  the  The  Athoniann 

Athenians  made  a  voyage  about  Peloponnesus  ^J^^^^J^^^^ 

wherein  they  burnt  the  arsenal  of  the  Lacedaemo-  ^'»'»*«  '^ 

nians*  navy,  took  Chalcis^  a  city  of  the  Corinthians, 

and  landing  their  forces  in  Sicyonia  overcame  in 

the  fight  those  that  made  head  against  them. 

109.  All  this  while  the  Athenians  stayed  still  in 
Egypt*,  and  saw  much  variety  of  war.  First  the 
Athenians  were  masters  of  Egypt:  and  the  king 
of  Persia  sent  one  Megabazus,  a  Persian,  with 
money  to  Lacedsemon,  to  procure  the  Peloponne- 
sians  to  invade  Attica,  and  by  that  means  to  draw 
the  Athenians  out  of  Egypt.  But  when  this  took 
no  effect,  and  money  was  spent  to  no  purpose, 
M^abazus  returned  with  the  money  he  had  left 


'  [**  Under  the  conduct  of  Tol-        »  ["  In  the  meanwhile  the  Athe- 

mides  the  son  of  Tolmeus".]  nians  in   Egypt  with  their  allies 

'  A  citj  of  Corinthians,  near  the  were  still  persevering :  and  saw,  <^c. 

river  Evenns  in  £toHa.  For  at  first'',  &c.] 
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u        into  Asia.    And^  then  was  Megabazos  the  son  of 
^■^ —    Zopyrus,  a  Persian,  sent  into  Egypt  with  great 
oi.Hii.V     forces,  and  coming  in   by  land  overthrew  the 
llL^lln".  Egyptians  and  their  confederates  in  a  batUe,  drave 
In  KKjrjrf.        ^1^^  Grecians  out  of  Memphis,  and  finally  inclosed 
them  in  the  isle  of  Prosopis*.    There  he  besi^ed 
them  a  year  and  a  half,  till  such  time  as  having 
(Iniined  the  channel  and  turned  the  water  another 
way,  he  made  their  galleys,  lie  aground  and  the 
island  for  the  most  part  continent,  and  so  came  over 
and  won  the  island  with  land  soldiers.     1 10-  Thus 
was  the  army  of  the  Grecians  lost  after  six  years* 
war;   and  few  of  many  passing  through  Afirica 
saved  themselves  in  Cyrene :  but  the  most  perished. 
So  KRypt  returned  to  the  obedience  of  the  king, 
except  only  Amyrtseus,  that  reigned  in  the  fens. 
l«\)r  him  they  could  not  bring  in,  both  because  the 
fi»ii8  are  great,  and  the  people  of  the  fens*  of  all 
the  Egyptians  the  most  warlike.     But  Inarus,  king 
of  the  Africans,  and  author  of  all  this  stir  in  Egypt, 
\  Ml » »»v»rAiiwi  was  taken  by  treason  and  crucified.   The  Athenians 
iiti»ii«  Ht'itiK  <'»^^  moreover  had  sent  fifty  galleys  more  into  Egypt,  for 
i./lliV6.rcr«.»f  a  supply  of  those  that  w^ere  there  already  ;  which 
ihfktiiK.         putting  in  at  Mendesium,  one  of  the  mouths  of 
Nilus,  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  to  the 
rest :  and  being  assaulted  from  the  land  by  the 
army,  and  from  the  sea  by  the  Phoenician  fleet, 
lost  the  greatest  part  of  their  galleys,  and  escaped 

*  [Megabazus  returned  with  the  (ftovKoXioic)  habitabant,  inter  Tani- 

monevj&c. -."but sends Me^abyzus  ticum  et  Pelusiacum  ostia  Nili. 

the  son  of  Zopyrus",  &c.     So  Bek-  Vocatur   quoque  inferior  -Sgypli 

ker  and  the  rest.]  pars  eXoQ,  incliisu  Bolbitino  et  Se- 

-  [Prosopitis,  an  island  in  the  bennytico  ostiis.     Quae  regio  insu- 

Delta.     See  Herod,  ii.  41.]  laris  hoc  loco  intelligenda  ndetur." 

'  [6i  ikuot ;  "  qui  in  palustribus  Gotllel)er.] 
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borne  again  with  the  lesser  part.     Thus  ended  the        i. 
great  expedition  of  the  Athenians  and  their  con-    \,c,iM, ' 
federates  into  Egypt.  ^'^  *^-  *• 

111.  Also  Orestes  the  son  of  Echecratidas,  king 
of  the  Thessalians,  driven  out  of  Thessaly,  per- 
suaded the  Athenians  to  restore  him.     And  the  The  Athenbiis 
Athenians,  taking  with  them  the  Boeotians  and^"'™^^^**'^''* 
nioeeans^  their  confederates,  made  war  against 
Pharsalus',  a  city  of  -Thessaly ;  and  were  masters 

of  the  field  as  far  as  they  strayed  not  from  the 

army^  (for  the  Thessalian  horsemen  kept  them 

from  straggling) ;  but  could  not  win  the  city  nor 

yet  perform  anything  else  of  what  they  came  for, 

but  came  back  again  without  effect^  and  broaght 

Orestes  with  them.   Not  long  after  this,  a  thousand    a.  c.  464. 

Athenians  went  aboard  the  gallies  that  lay  at  Pegae,  xh^  AuJirfiL 

(for  Pegae  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians),  ^^'^'^fj^ 

under  the  command  of  Pericles  the  son  of  Xan- 

tippus,  and  sailed  into  Sicyonia'^,  and  landing  put 

to  flight  such  of  the  Sicyonians  as  made  head ; 

and  then   presently  took   up  forces    in  Achaia; 

and  putting  over  made  war  on  (Enias*\  a  city  of 

Acamania,   which  they  besieged.      Nevertheless 

they  took  it  not,  but  returned  home. 

112.  Three  years  after  this^  was  a  truce  made  Truce  for  are 
between  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athenians  for  five  ^e "the^I^ 
years.     And  the  Athenians  gave  over  the  Grecian  f^"^d^P^i<>p«°°*»- 
war;  and  with  two  hundred  galleys,  part  their  own, 

*  (TakiDg  them  as  their  confede-  ^  [**  To  Sicyon".] 

ales.    Goeller.]  »  ["  Marched  to  GEniadffi".] 

'  Famous  for  the  battle  between  •  [The  words  **  after  <AiV\  which 

Jnl.  Cssar  and  Cn.  Pompeius.  would  fix  the  date  of  this  treaty, 

'  [**  So  fiu'  as  was  consistent  with  about  which  there  are  many  differ- 
not  straying  far  from  where  the  arms  ent  opinions,  are  wanting  in  the 
*CTe  piled":  that  is,  from  the  camp]  Greek] 

VOL.  VIII.  I 
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I.        and  part  confederates,  under  the  conduct  of  Cimon, 

The  Athenian  ^^^^  ^ar  ou  Cyprus.    Of  these  there  went  sixty 

war  on  Cypni^  gaU  into  EgjTpt,  scut  for  by  Amyrtseus  that  reigned 

in  the  fens ;  and  the  rest  lay  at  the  siege  of  Cttium. 

cimon  dieth.   But  Cimou  there  dying  and  a  famine  arising  in 

oLais!!*    ^^6  army\  they  left  Citium  ;  and  when  they  had 

passed  Salamis^  in  Cyprus,  fought  at  once  both  by 

sea  and  land  against  the  Phoenicians,  Cyprians, 

and  Cilicians,  and  having  gotten  victory  in  both 

returned  home,  and  with  them  the  rest  of  their 

The  Holy  War.  flect,  HOW  comc  back  from  Egypt.     After  this,  the 

^'  ^.4*     Lacedaemonians  took  in  hand  the  war  called  tie 

'••88.1.     ^ly  war  ;  and  having  won  the  temple  at  Delphi, 

delivered  the  possession  thereof  to  the  Delphians'. 

But  the  Athenians  afterward,  when  the  Laceds- 

monians  were  gone,  came  with  their  army,  and 

regaining  it,  delivered  the  possession  to  the  Pho- 

The  Athenians  ccaus.     113.  Somc  spacc  of  timc  after  this,  the 

^^uiSb'yThe  outlaws  of  Boeotia  being  seized  of  Orchomenus  and 

BceotianouUawH  chaeroncia  and  certain  other  places  of  Bceotia,  the 

Athenians  made  war  upon  those  places,  being  their 

enemies,  with  a  thousand  men  of  arms  of  their 

own  and  as  many  of  their  confederates  as  severally 

came  in,  under  the  conduct  of  Tolmidas  the  son  of 

Tolmaeus.     And  when  they  had  taken  Chseroneia, 

they  carried  away  the  inhabitants'*  captives,  and 


*  p^  In  the  army",  not  in  the  oracle  had  at  all  times 

Greek.]  peculiar  influence  over  the  intenud 

^  [And  when  **  off  Salamis'',  &c.  concerns  of  the  Dorians ;  hence  tiie 

Bekker  and  tlie  rest  omit  the  *•*'  Cy-  sanction  given  by  it  to  the  consti- 

prians".]  tution  of  Lycurgus.  Gr.  Antiq.§23.] 

'  [Because  the  noble  families  of  *  [**  And  having  taken  Chseroneiat 

the  Delphians  were  of  Dorian  ori-  they  departed,  leaving  a  garrison  in 

gin.   Arnold.     Hermann  observes,  it".  So  Bekker  and  the  rest,  leaving 

that,  as  belonging  to  their  race,  this  out  the  remainder.] 
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leaving  a  garrison  in  the  city  departed.     In  their         i. 
return,  those  ontlaws  that  were  in  Orchomenus,    ^     - 
together  with  the  Locrians  of  Opus,  and  the  Eu-    ^^  82. 4. 
boean  ontlaws,  and  others  of  the  same  faction,  set  The  AtSliiLi 
upon  them  at  Coroneia^  and  overcoming  the  Athe-  defeated  at  co- 

f  111    roneiabytheout- 

nians  in  battle  some  they  slew  and  some  they  took  iatv8.io8eBaMtu 
aKve.    Whereupon  the  Athenians  relinquished  all 
Boeotia,  and  made  peace  with  condition  to  have 
their  prisoners  released.     So  the  outlaws  and  the 
rest*  returned,  and  lived  again  under  their  own 
laws.     114.  Not  long  after  revolted  Euboea  from  Eub<BareToiteth 
the  Athenians ;  and  when   Pericles  had  already  "ZJ""  ""*" 
passed  over  into  it  with  the  Athenian  army,  there    o;^g8^ 
was  brought  him  news  that  M egara  was  likewise  Megararevoiteth 
revolted,  and  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  about     ^^^'^ 
to  invade  Attica;  and  that  the  Megareans  had 
slain  the  Athenian  garrison,  except  only  such  as 
fled  into  Nisaea.     Now  the  Megareans,  when  they 
revolted,  had  gotten  to  their  aid  the  Corinthians, 
Epidaurians,  and  Sicyonians.     Wherefore  Pericles 
forthwith  withdrew  his  army  from  Eubcea ;  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  afterward  brake  into  Attica, 
and  wasted  the  country  about  Eleusine  and^  Thri- 


'  [Koporvfuz.    The  field  of  battle  battle  of  Coronea;  which  revolution, 

atChcroneia  is  so  coonected  with  the  commons  of  Phocis  being  well- 

the]dain  of  Coroneia,  that  the  scene  affected  to  Athens  (ill.  95),  could  be 

of  more  than  one  battle  is  assigned,  effected  only  by  the  return  of  the 

sometimes  to  the  one,  sometimes  exiles  and  consequent  ascendency 

to  the  other.     Mueller.    Amongst  of  the  aristocratical  party.  Arnold.] 

<tberB  that  fell  at  this  battle,  was  ^  ["  They  invaded  and  wasted 

^ias,  the  father  of  Alcibiades]  Atticaas  far  as  Eleusis  and  the  Thri- 

'  [By  6i  cEXXm  TtavrtQ :  ^'  and  all  asian  plain'*.   Opmatov  irtdiov  cam- 

^  rest,**  are  meant  the  Iberian  pus  erat,  ut  nonnullis  videtur,  inter 

Qiles,  and  some  also  from  Phocis ;  Eleusinem,    Eleutheras,  Casdam, 

^Wi9aDdLocri8,aswellasB(£otia,  Rhetos,  et  Daphnen  roonasterium. 

^ng lost  to  the  Athenians  by  the  Goeller] 

I  -2 
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I.        asium,  under  the  conduct  of  Pleistoanax  the  son 
.  ^'   ^      of  Pausanias,  king  of  Lacedsemon,  and  came  no 
ol^.s.     farther  on,  but  so  went  away.     After  which  the 
hjiheKtheniBM  Athenians  passed  again  into  Euboea',  and  totally 
subdued  it :  the   Hestiseans   they  put  quite  out, 
taking  their  territory  into  their  own  hands ;  but 
ordered  the  rest  of  Eubcea  according  to  composi- 
p«Mefcrthirtj  tiou   madc.      115.  Being  returned  from   Euboea, 
^Ati^^^    within  a  w^hile  after  they  made  a  peace  with  the 
•ml  peioponnn.  Lacedaemouians  and  their  confederates  for  thirty 
years ;  and  rendered  Nissea,  Achaia^  Pegse,  and 
Trcezene,  (for  these  places  the  Athenians  held  of 
theirs),  to  the  Peloponnesians.     In  the  sixth  year 
A.C.440.     of  this  peace  fell  out  the  war  between  the  Samians 
^'-^'^'     and  Milesians,  concerning  Priene ;  and  the  Mile- 
sians being  put  to  the  worse,  came  to  Athens  and 
exclaimed  against    the   Samians.     Wherein  also 
certain  private  men  of  Samos  itself  took  part  with 
the  Milesians,  out  of  desire  to  alter  the  form  of 
The  AthenUns  govemmeut.     Whcrcupon  the  Athenians  went  to 
warupoosimio..  gamos  with  0,  flect  of  forty  galleys,  and  set  up  the 
democracy  there,  and  took  of  the  Samians  fifty 
boys  and  as  many  men  for  hostages ;  which  when 
they  had  put  into  Lemnos,  and  set  a  guard  upon 

>  ["Under  the  conduct  of  Pe-  the  twelve  states  of  Achaia  were  all 

ricles/']  democratical  in  their  govemment 

'  [Opinions  differ  as  to  the  mean-  And  he  supports  his  opinion  by  that 
inp:  of 'Axata.  Arnold  understands  ofThirlwall.  Goeller  is  persuaded 
by  it  the  country  oftliat  name.  The  that  it  is  the  name  of  some  unknown 
connexion,  he  says,  between  Athens  town:  referring  to  iv.  21,  where 
and  the  Achaians  was  natural :  the  Cleon  requires  Lacedaemon  to  re- 
latter  l)eing:  alienated  from  Lacedaj-  store  **  Nisaea,  Pegae,  TroB2ene,and 
nion  by  difference  of  race  as  well  as  Achaia"  ;  an  insane  demand,  if  ^ 
of  government.  Their  ancestors  meant  the  province  of  Achaia.  Od. 
had  been  expelled  from  Laconia  Mueller  understands  by  it  some 
and  Argolis  by  the  Dorians :  and  small  town  in  Megaris.] 
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them  \  they  came  home.     But  certain  of  the  Sa-        i. 
mians  (for  some  of  them  not  enduring  the  popular    ^7^^ 
government  were  fled  into  the  continent)  entering     ol.8«.i. 
into  a  league  with  the  mightiest  of  them  in  Samos, 
and  with  Pissuthnes  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  who 
then  was  governor  of  Sardis,  and  levying  about 
seven  hundred  auxiliary  soldiers,  passed  over  into 
Samos  in  the  evening,  and  first  set  upon  the  popu- 
lar faction,  and  brought  most  of  them  into  their 
power;  and  then  stealing   their  hostages  out  of 
Lemnos^  they  revolted,  and  delivered  the  Athenian 
guard  and  such  captains  as  were  there  ^  into  the 
hands  of  Pissuthnes,  and  withal  prepared  to  make 
war  against  Miletus.     With  these  also  revolted 
the  Byzantines.     116.  The  Athenians,  when  they 
heard  of  these  things,  sent  to  Samos  sixty  galleys, 
sixteen  whereof  they  did  not  use;  (for  some  of 
them  went  into  Caria  to  observe  the  fleet  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  some  to  fetch  in  succours  from 
Chios  and  Lesbos) ;  but  with  the  forty-four  that 
remained,  under  the  command  of  Pericles  and  nine 
others,  fought'  with  seventy  galleys  of  the  Samians, 
(whereof  twenty  were  such  as  served  for  the  trans- 
port of  soldiers),  as  they  were  coming  altogether 
from  Miletus ;  and  the  Athenians  had  the  victory. 
After  this  came  a  supply  of  forty  galleys  more 
from  Athens,  and  from  Chios  and  Lesbos  twenty- 
five.    With  these  having  landed  their  men,  they 
overthrew  the  Samians  in  battle,  and  besieged  the 
city ;  which  they  inclosed  with  a  triple  wall^,  and 
shut  it  up  by  sea  with  their  galleys.     But  Pericles 

'  [The  garrison  was  left  in  Sa-        *  ["At  the  island  of  Tragia".] 
ows,  not  over  the  hostages.]  '*  [That  is,  by  a  wall  on  three 

'  [rapii  ofimv :  in  Samos.]  sides,  and  the  ships  on  the  fourth.] 
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I.  taking  with  him  sixty  galleys  out  of  the  road,  made 
'  ■  *  ^  haste  towards  Caunus  and  Caria,  upon  intelligence 
ol.85.  1.  of  the  coming  against  them  of  the  Phoenician  fleet. 
For  Stesagoras  with  five  galleys  was  already  gone 
out  of  Samos,  and  others  out  of  other  places,  to 
meet  the  Phoenicians.  117*  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Samians  coming  suddenly  forth  with  their  fleet 
and  falling  upon  the  harbour'  of  the  Athenians, 
which  was  unfortified,  sunk  the  galleys  that  kept 
watch  before  it,  and  overcame  the  rest^  in  fight ; 
insomuch  that  they  became  masters  of  the  sea 
near  their  coast  for  about  fourteen  days  together, 
importing  and  exporting  what  they  pleased.  But 
Pericles  returning  shut  them  up  again  with  his 
galleys.  And  after  this,  there  came  to  him  from 
Athens  a  supply  of  forty  sail,  with  Thucydides', 
Agnon,  and  Phormio,  and  twenty  with  Tlepolemus 
and  Anticles ;  and  from  Chios  and  Lesbos  thirty 
samon  yielded  to  more.     Aud  though  the  Samians  fought  against 

the  Athenians,     ^j^^^^  ^    g^^||    ^^^^j^  ^^  ^^^^  y^^    ^^^y^Jg  ^  Jj^J^  q^j 

any  longer,  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  siege  they 
rendered  the  city  upon  composition :  namely,  to 
demolish  their  walls,  to  give  hostages,  to  deliver 


'  [*TpaT07rki(f».    The  naval  camp  ber  of  ships  which  lay  afloat  off  the 

pitched  on  the  sea-shore,  the  con-  camp,  ready  manned,  as  a  guard. 

stant  accompaniment  of  all  naval  Sometimes  a  stockade  was  made  in 

expeditions  of  the  Greeks.    Their  the  sea  in  front  of  the  ships  so 

ships  being  totally  unprovided  witli  drawn  up,  or  a  palisade  or  a  simi- 

accommodation  for  eating  or  sleep-  lar  fortification  was  raised  on  Cbe 

ing  on  board,  they  had  always  a  shore.  These  precautions  the  Atbe- 

camp  with  a  regular  market  esta-  nians  appear  on  this  occasion  to 

blished  on  shore,  where  the  men  havL-  neglected.  Arnold.] 
took  their  meals  and  slept.    The        ^  [And  overcame    "  those  that 

ships  were  drawn  up  on  the  bcacli  wore  launched  to  meet  them*'.] 
in  front  of  this  camp,  and  protected        -'  Not  the  writer  of  the  histoiy. 
against  surprise  by  a  certain  nuni- 
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up  their  navy,  and  to  repay  the  money  spent  by        i. 
the  Athenians  in  the  war  at  days  appointed.     And    "^     ' 
the  Byzantines  also  yielded,  with  condition  to  re-     ousa.i. 
main  subject  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
bad  been  before  their  revolt. 

118.  Now  not  many  years  after  this  happened  The  imriiMw 
the  matters  before  related,  of  the  CJorcyreeans  and  ^pSST 
the  Potidaeans,  and  whatsoever  other  intervenient*  ^^^^^^^ 
pret^Lt  of  this  war.     These  things  done  by  the  BetweentbePer. 
Gbrecians  one  against  another  or  against  the  bar-  ^D^^ifw, 
barians,  came  to  pass  all  within  the  compass  of  ^^^"^ 
fifty  years  at  most,  from  the  time  of  the  departure 
of  Xerxes  to  the  beginning  of  this  present  war. 
In  which  time,  the  Athenians  both  assured  their 
government  over  the  confederates,  and  also  much 
enlarged  their  own  particular  wealth.    This  the 
Lacedsemonians  saw,  and  opposed  not,  save  now 
and  then  a  little ;  but,  as  men  that  had  ever  before 
been  slow  to  war  without  necessity,  and  also  for 
that  they  were  hindered  sometimes  with  domestic 
war,  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  stirred  not 
against  them  :  till  now  at  last,  when  the  power  of 
the  Athenians  was   advanced   manifestly  indeed, 
and  that  they  had  done  injury  to  their  confede- 
rates, they  could  forbear  no  longer ;  but  thought 
it  necessary  to  go  in  hand  with  the  war  with  all 
diligence,  and  to  pull   down,  if  they  could,  the 
Athenian  greatness.     For  which  purpose  it  was^ 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves  decreed,  that  ^^^'Sy  thT 
the  peace  was  broken  and  that  the  Athenians  had  Lac«d»nioniaiM, 

_      *  ,    encoorageth 

done  unjustly:  and  also  having  sent   to  Delphi,  them  to  the  war. 


'[/ara^r,"iiitervcnienl", omitted         ^  [luyviatrro;   "it  had  already 
^y  Bekker  and  the  rest.]  been  decreed,  &c. :  but  still  tbcy 
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I.        and  enquired  of  Apollo,  whether  they  should  have 
A  c7^   ^^®  better  in  the  war  or  not ;  they  received,  as  it 
ou86.4.     is  reported,  this  answer:  "That  if  they  warred 
with  their  whole  power,  they  should  have  victory, 
and  that  himself  would  be  on  their  side,  both 
coDMiiution  of  called  and  uncalled''.     119.  Now  when  they  had 
Una  in  ^^  assemblcd  their  confederates  again,  they  were  to 
dk^i^^^nto  P^^  ^^  *^  ^^®  question  amongst  them,  "  whether 
*Tc«2     ^^^^  should  make  war  or  not'*.     And  the  ambas- 
^^  idtU.    sadors  of  the  several  confederates  coming  in,  and 
^'^'    the  council  set,  as  well  the  rest  spake  what  they 
thought  fit,   most  of  them   accusing  the   Athe- 
nians of  injury,  and  desiring  the  war ;  as  also  the 
C!orinthians,  who  had  before  entreated  the  dities 
every  one  severally  to  give  their  vote  for  the  war, 
fearing  lest  Potidaea  should  be  lost  before  help 
came,  being  then  present  spake  last  of  all  to  this 
eflfect. 
o»ATioNorTiiE      120.  "Confederates,  we  can  no  longer  accuse 
the  Lacedaemonians,  they  having  both  decreed  the 
war  themselves^,  and  also  assembled  us  to  do  the 
same.     For  it  is  fit  for  them  who  have  the  com* 
mand  in  a  common  league,  as  they  are  honoured 
of  all  before  the  rest,  so  also  (administering  their 
private  afiairs  equally  with   others)  to  consider 
before  the  rest  of  the  common   business.     And 
though  as  many  of  us  as  have  already  had  our 

sent  to  Delphi  to  inquire",  (Sec.]  for  not  having  themselves  voted  the 

'  [This  is  not  correct :  for  the  war,  when  they  have  now  biougbt 

Lacedaemonians  had  not  yet  decreed  \is  tof^ether  for  this  purpose.    For 

the  war,  but  had  summoned  the  it  is  the  duty  of  our  leaders,  having 

allies  to  consider  U  xP^  TrdKifinv:  due  regard  to  their  private  interests, 

a  question  in  which  they  had  equal  to  consider  first  of  all  the  common 

voices  with  themselves.    "  Do  not  weal,   as   they  also  arc  in  other 

let  Ub  blame  the  lidccdsemonianh  things  honoured  ahoveall  the  rest".] 


AMBASSAD0B8  OP 
COBINTB. 
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tarns  with  the  Athenians,  need  not  be  tanght  to        i. 
beware  of  them  :  yet  it  were  good  for  those  that    \    '^ 
dwell  up  in  the  land,  and  not  as  we,  in  places  of        86^ 
traffic  on  the  sea  side,  to  know,  that  unless  they  onti(m<rfUie 
defend  those  below,  they  shall  with  a  great  deal  c«rin«>«««- 
the  more  difficulty  both  carry  to  the  sea  the  com- 
modities of  the  seasons,  and  again  more  hardly 
receive  the  benefits  afforded  to  the  inland  coun- 
tries from  the  sea ;  and  also  not  to  mistake  ^  what 
is  now  spoken,  as  if  it  concerned  them  not ;  but  to 
make  account,  that  if  they  neglect  those  that  dwell 
by  the  sea,  the  calamity  will  also  reach  to  them- 
selves ;  and  that  this  consultation  concemeth  them 
no  less  than  us ;  and  therefore  not  to  be  afraid  to 
change  their  peace  for  war.     For  though  it  be  the 
part  of  discreet  men  to  be  quiet,  unless  they  have 
wrong ;  yet  it  is  the  part  of  valiant  men,  when 
they  receive  injury,  to  pass  from  peace  into  war, 
and  after  success,  from  war  to  come   again  to 
composition  :  and  neither  to  swell  with  the  good 
success  of  war,  nor  to  suffer  injury  through  plea- 
sure  taken  in  the  ease  of  peace.     For  he  whom 
pleasure   makes  a  coward,   if  he  sit   still,   shall 
qaickly  lose  the  sweetness  of  the  ease  that  made 
1dm  so.     And  he  that  in  war  is  made  proud  by 
success,  observeth  not  that  his  pride  is  grounded 
upon  unfaithful  confidence.     For   though   many 
things  ill  advised,  come  to  good  effect  against 
enemies  worse  advised;  yet  more,  thought  well 
advised,  have  fallen  but  badly  out  against  well  ad- 
vised enemies*.     For  no  man  comes  to  execute  a 


'  [Not  to  be  careless  judges  of       '  ["  Have   disf^racefully  fallen 
'^'^t  we  DOW  say.  Goeller,  Arnold.]    out  contrariwise".      Against  well- 
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I.  thing  with  the  same  confidence  he  premeditate 
^  ^'^^ '  it.  For  we  deliver  opinions  in  safety,  whereas  i 
oJ^^  the  action  itself  we  fail  through  fear.  121.  A 
^^the  for  the  war,  at  this  time  we  raise  it,  both  upo 
injuries  done  us  and  upon  other  sufficient  allege 
tions;  and  when  we  have  repaired  our  wrong 
upon  the  Athenians,  we  will  also  in  due  time  la 
it  down.  And  it  is  for  many  reasons  probabi 
that  we  shall  have  the  victory :  first,  because  w 
exceed  them  in  number^;  and  next,  because  whe; 
we  go  to  any  action  intimated,  we  shall  be  all  c 
one  fashion^.  And  as  for  a  navy,  wherein  con 
sisteth  the  strength  of  the  Athenians,  we  shall  pre 
vide  it,  both  out  of  every  one's  particular  wealtl 
and  with  the  money  at  Delphi  and  Olympia.  Fo 
taking  this  at  interest,  we  shall  be  able  to  dmi 
from  them  their  foreign  mariners  by  offer  of  greate 
wages.  For  the  forces  of  the  Athenians  are  rathe 
mercenary  than  domestic :  whereas  our  own  powe 
is  less  obnoxious  to  such  accidents,  consisting  mor 
in  the  persons  of  men  than  in  money.  And  if  w* 
overcome  them  but  in  one  battle  by  sea,  in  all  pro 
bability  they  are  totally  vanquished.  And  if  the; 
hold  out,  we  also  shall  with  longer  time  apply  oui 
selves  to  naval  affairs.  And  when  we  shall  ono 
have  made  our  skill  equal  to  theirs,  we  shall  surd] 
overmatch  them  in  courage.  For  the  valour  tha 
we  have  by  nature,  they  shall  never  come  unto  b] 
teaching;  but  the  experience  which  they  excee< 
us  in,  that  must  we  attain  unto  by  industry.  Anc 
the  money  wherewith  to  bring  this  to  pass,  it  mus 


athisrdetunnies/iii  not  in  the  Greek.']        -   All   land-soldiers,  all  of  oni 
'  ['*  And  in  warlike  skiir'.l  manner  of  arming  and  disdpline. 
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be  all  our  parts  to  contribate.    For  else  it  were  a        i. 
hard  ease,  that  the  confederates  of  the  Athenians    TTTTZT^ 

,  A.C.48S. 

should  not  stick  to  contribate  to  their  own  send*  ^  ^-^ 
tade;  and  we  should  refuse  to  lay  out  our  money  owtsoo^Jhe 
to  be  revenged  of  our  enemies  and  for  our  own  coitnthiMifc 
preservation,  and  that  the  Athenians  take  not  our 
money  from  us  and  even  with  that  do  us  mischief. 
122.  We  have  also  many  other  ways  of  war  ;  as  the 
revolt  of  their  confederates,  which  is  the  principal 
means  of  lessening  their  revenue  ^ ;  the  building  of 
forts  in  their  territory^;  and  many  other  things 
which  one  cannot  now  foresee.  For  the  course  of 
war  is  guided  by  nothing  less  than  by  the  points  of 
oar  account,  but  of  itself  contriveth  most  things 
upon  the  occasion.  Wherein  he  that  complies 
with  it  with  most  temper,  standeth  the  firmest; 
and  he  that  is  most  passionate,  oftenest  miscarries. 
Imagine  we  had  diflFerences  each  of  us  about  the 
limits  of  our  territory  with  an  equal  adversary ; 
we  must  undergo  them.  But  now  the  Athenians 
are  a  match  for  us  all  at  once,  and  one  city  after 
another  too  strong  for  us.  Insomuch  that  unless 
we  oppose  them  jointly,  and  every  nation  and 
city  set  to  it  unanimously,  they  will  overcome  us 
asunder  without  labour.  And  know,  that  to  be 
vanquished  (though  it  trouble  you  to  hear  it) 
brings  with  it  no  less  than  manifest^  servitude : 
which  but  to  mention  as  a  doubt,  as  if  so  many 

'  [Their    reFenues :    **  wherein  his  country, 

their  strength  lies*'.]  '  [avriKpvg    fovXiiav  :    "  direct, 

'  Though  this  he  here  said   in  downright",  and  so,  "  clear,  undis- 

the  person  of  a  Corinthian,  yet  it  puted'\     A  metaphor  taken  from  a 

VIS  never  thought  on  by  any  of  dart  or  arrow  going  straight  for- 

tiuU  side  till  Alcibiades  put  it  into  ward,  and  penetrating  to  its  object, 

(heir  heads  when  he  revolted  from  Arnold.] 
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I.        cities  could  suffer  under  one,  were  very  dishoDom^ 
A.C  4«2      ^^^  *^  Peloponnesus.   For  it  must  then  be  thought 
ou^     that  we  are  either  punished  upon  merit,  or  ehe* 
ontion  ^^tbe  that  wc  cudurc  it  out  of  fear,  and  so  appear  d»- 
coriDthius.    generate  from  our  ancestors.     For  by  them  tha 
liberty  of  all  Greece  hath  been  restored :  wherev 
we  for  our  part  assure  not  so  much  as  our  own ; 
but   claiming  the  reputation   of  having  deposdi 
tyrants  in  the  several  cities,  suffer  b  tyrant  city  to 
be  established  amongst  us.   Wherein  we  know  not 
how  we  can  avoid  ^  one  of  these  three  great  faults, 
foolishness,  cowardice,  or  negligence.     For  cer- 
tainly you  avoid  them  not  by  imputing  it  to  that 
which  hath  done  most  men  hurt,  contempt  of  the 
enemy :  for  contempt,  because  it  hath  made  too 
many  men  miscarry,  hath  gotten  the  name  of 
foolishness. 

123  "  But  to  what  end  should  we  object  mat- 
ters past,  more  than  is  necessary  to  the  business 
in  hand  ?  We  must  now  by  helping  the  present, 
labour  for  the  future^ :  for  it  is  peculiar  to  our 
country  to  attain  honour  by  labour.  And  though 
you  be  now  somewhat  advanced  in  honour  and 
power,  you  must  not  therefore  change  the  custom : 
for  there  is  no  reason  that  what  was  gotten  in 
want,  should  be  lost  by  wealth.  But  we  should 
confidently  go  in  hand  with  the  war,  as  for  many 
other  causes  so  also  for  this,  that  both  the  God 

*  [*'  How  we  can  be  cleared  of  contempt  or  arrogance  and  follj,  ii 

Sec:  for  certainly  you  avoid  them  not  not  yery  satisfactorily  explained.] 

when  you  betake  yourselves  to  that,  '  ['^  They  that  would  defend  what 

which,  &c.    For  contempt,  because  they  have  at  present,  must  laboiu 

&c,  hath  gotten  the  opposite  name  for  what  is  next  to  be.     For  wc 

of  foolishness".   The  opposition  be-  have    it   from  our  foreiatheis,  to 

tween  xara^povrimQ  and  a^poovvti^  g^^i^"?  &c.] 
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hath  by  his  oracle  advised  us  thereto  and  promised         i. 
to  be  with  us  himself :  and  also  for  that  the  rest    "^     ' 
of  Greece,  some  for  fear  and  some  for  profit  \  are     ^  86.4.' 
ready  to  take  our  parts.     Nor  are  you  they  that  oratiJTif  the 
first  break  the  peace,  which  the  God,  inasmuch  as  co»inthian«. 
he  doth  encourage  us  to  the  war,  judgeth  violated 
by  them^ ;  but  you  fight  rather  in  defence  of  the 
same.     For  not  he  breaketh  the  peace  that  taketh 
revenge,  but  he  that  is  the  first  invader. 

124.  "  So  that  seeing  it  will  be  every  way  good 
to  make  the  war,  and  since  in  common  we  per- 
soade  the  same  ;  and  seeing  also  that  both  to  the 
cities  and  to  private  men  it  will  be  the  most  pro- 
fitable course,  put  off  no  longer  neither  the  defence 
of  the  Potidseans ;  who  are  Dorians,  and  besieged 
(which  was  wont  to  be  contrary)  by  lonians ;  nor 
the  recovery  of  the  liberty  of  the  rest  of  the  Gre- 
cians. For  it  is  a  case  that  admitteth  not  delay, 
when  they  are  some  of  them  already  oppressed,  and 
others  (after  it  shall  be  known  we  met  and  durst 
not  right  ourselves)  shall  shortly  after  undergo 
the  like.  But  think,  confederates,  you  are  now  at 
a  necessity,  and  that  this  is  the  best  advice :  and 
therefore  give  your  votes  for  the  war,  not  fearing 
the  present  danger,  but  coveting  the  lon^  peace 
proceeding  ft'om  it.  For  though  by  war  groweth 
the  confirmation  of  peace  ;  yet  for  love  of  ease  to 
refuse  the  war,  doth  not  likewise  avoid  the  danger. 
But  making  account  that  a  tyrant  city  set  up  in 
Greece,  is  set  up  alike  over  all,  and  reigneth  over 

'  [ju^tKiuf :  **  some  from  fear  of  God^  by  enjoining  war,  deemeth 

tlie  Athenians,  some  to  aid  tu*\  broken".    Neither  us,  nor  hy  them. 

Sec  ii.  8.  1 1 .    Goeller.]  is  in  the  Greek.] 

'  ["  Which  for  certain  even  the 


i 
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I.        some  already,  and  the  rest  in  intention,  we  shall 

A.C4sa.'    bring  it  again  into  order  by  the  war* ;  and  not  only 

8M.     live  for  the  time  to  come  out  of  danger  oarselves, 

ontifm^the  hut  also  deliver  the  already  enthralled  Grecians 

coriothbns.    Q^^.  Qf  servitude."    Thus  said  the  Corinthians. 

The  war  decreed      125.  The  Lacedaemoniaus,  wheu  they  had  heard 

by^^    confe.  ^j^^  opinion  of  them  all,  brought  the  balls  to  all  the 

confederates  present  in  order,  from  the  greatest 
state  to  the  least :  and  the  greatest  part  gave  their 
votes  for  the  war.  Now  after  the  war  was  de- 
creed, though  it  were  impossible  for  them  to  go 
in  hand  with  it  presently,  because  they  were  un- 
provided, and  every  state  thought  good  without 
delay  severally  to  furnish  themselves  of  what  was 
necessary  ;  yet  there  passed  not  fiilly  a  year  in  this 
preparation  before  Attica  was  invaded,  and  the 
war  openly  on  foot. 
The  LaoedsnKw  126.  lu  the  mcau  timc  they  sent  ambassadors 
niaoetendem-  ^^  ^j^^  Athcuians  with  ccrtaiu  criminations,  to  the 


^^^of  »"*  end  that  if  they  would  give  ear  to  nothing,  they 
crikget,  onij  to  mie^ht  have  all  the  pretext  that  could  be  for  raisinff 

_j_u  lukMjM  niiA.r  C3  X  O 

reia  for  the  war.  of  thc  war.  Aud  first  thc  Laccdaemouians,  by  their 
ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  required  them  to 
banish  such  as  were  under  curse  of  the  goddess 
Minerva  for  pollution  of  sanctuary^.  Which  pol- 
lution was  thus.  There  had  been  one  Cylon  an 
Athenian,  a  man  that  had  been  victor  in  the 
Olympian  exercises,  of  much  nobility  and  power 
amongst  those  of  old  time,  and  that  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Theagenes,  a  Megarean,  in  those 

'  [*^  Let  us  attack  aod  subdue.it".]  Now  the  sacrilege  was  as  followB''. 

^  ExcommunicatioD :  extending  ayoy,  which  Hobbes  seems  througfa- 

also  to  posterity.     ['*  To  drive  out  out  to  consider  equiyalent  to  '*  pol- 

those  under  the  curse  of  the  goddess,  lution  of  sanctuary",  is  in  its  origi- 
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days  tyrant  of  Megara.  To  this  Cylon,  asking  i. 
ooQDsel  at  Delphi,  the  God  answered,  that  on  the  \c\12 
greatest  festival  day^  he  should  seize  the  citadel  ou43.]. 
of  Athens.  He  therefore  having  gotten  forces  of 
Theagenes,  and  persuaded  his  friendS  to  the  en- 
terprise, seized  on  the  citadel  at  the  time  of  the 
Olympic  holidays  in  Peloponnesus,  with  intention 
to  take  upon  him  the  tyranny :  esteeming  the  feast 
of  Jupiter^  to  be  the  greatest,  and  to  touch  withal 
on  his  particular,  in  that  he  had  been  victor  in  the 
Olympian  exercises.  But  whether  the  feast  spoken 
of  were  meant  to  be  the  greatest  in  Attica,  or  in 
some  other  place,  neither  did  he  himself  consider, 
nor  the  oracle  make  manifest^.  For  there  is  also 
amongst  the  Athenians  the  Diasia,  which  is  called 
the  greatest  feast  of  Jupiter  M eilichius,  and  is  cele- 
brated without  the  city ;  wherein  in  the  confluence 
of  the  whole  people  many  men  ofiered  sacrifices, 
not  of  living  creatures,  but  such  as  was  the  fashion 
of  the  natives  of  the  place  ^.  But  he,  supposing  he 
had  rightly  understood  the  oracle,  laid  hand  to  the 
enterprise.  And  when  the  Athenians  heard  of  it, 
they  came  with  all  their  forces  out  of  the  fields, 
and  lying  before  the  citadel  besieged  it.     But  the 

Bil  meaning,  any  thing  venerated :  games  also  in  Macedonia,  insti- 

tlienoe  bj  antiphrasis,  any  thing  tuted  by  Archelaus.] 

wicked  and  accursed.    Arnold  ob-  *  The  oracles  were  always  ob- 

ttnres,  that  it  corresponds  to  the  scure,  that  evasion  might  be  found 

Utin  word  *'  sacer",  and  implies  to  salve  their  credit ;  and  whether 

(ieroted  to  some  god  for  good  or  they  were  the  imposture   of  the 

for  evil.]  devil,  or  of  men,  which  is  the  more 

*  [**  Of  Jupiter".]  likely,  they  had  no  presention  nor 

'  [*'  Esteeming  this  to  be  the  secure  wise  conjecture  of  the  future, 

peatestfeast  of  Jupiter'\    Besides  *  Images   of  living   creatures, 

tboie  in  Peloponnesus,  revived  by  made  of  paste.     [**  In  which  they 

IplntasofElis,  there  were  Olympic  sacrifice  in    the  assembly  of  the 
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I.  time  growing  long,  the  Athenians,  wearied 
'J^*^  the  siege,  went  most  of  them  away  ;  and  left 
ol.  43. 1.  the  guard  of  the  citadel  and  the  whole  bos 
to  the  nine  arehontes,  with  absolute  authori 
order  the  same  as  to  them  it  should  seem  { 
For  at  that  time,  most  of  the  aflfiairs  of  the  com 
weal  were  administered  by  those  nine  archoi 
Now  those  that  were  besieged  with  Cylon, 
for  want  of  both  victual  and  water  in  very 

whole  people,  many  however  not  set  boundB  to  the  latter  bj 

liviDg  creatures,  but  such  as",  &c.  blishing  a  court  of  appeal, 

It  appears  from  Herodotus  (ii.  47),  the  iftrcu,    Solon  on  intnK 

that  in  Egypt,  in  the  feast  of  the  his  four  classes  (see  iii.  l(^,gi 

Moon,  when  swine  were  sacrificed,  office  of  archon  to  the  fim 

the  poorer  classes  used  to  bake  fi-  But  it  was  the  name  only : 

gures  of  swine  made  of  paste,  and  surrender  to  the  citizens  at  I 

offer  them  as  their  sacrifice.]  the  judicial  functions,  and 

^  [Upon  the  death  of  Codrus  and  council  of  four  hundred,  choc 

consequent  strife  between  his  sons,  of  the  four  Ionic  tribes,  of  1 

the  Eupatridae,  as  the  first  step  to-  ministrati?e  functions,  sti^ 

wards  establishing  the  aristocracy,  of    all    real    power.      Cleu 

changed  the  name  of  King  into  that  (A.  C.  510)  introduced  the 

of  Archon :  leaving    however  the  change  in  all  offices,  of  elec 

functions  of  the  dignity,  which  was  lot    And  finally  Aristides,  i 

stiU  for  life,  untouched.    A  farther  ing  the  democracy  supreo 

inroad  was  made  (A.  C.  752)  by  clared  eligible  to  the  office 

limiting  the  office  to  ten  years :  and  chon  all  citizens  without  dial 

again  (A.  C.  714)  by  declaring  the  of  birth  or  fortune,  with  the 

class  of  Eupatrids  eligible  to  it.  tion,  perhaps  of  the  Theic 

Finany(A.C.683),  when  the  Medon-  that  the  candidate  must  tr 

tidae  became  extinct,  the  power  and  citizenship  up  to  his  gniki 

name  of  the  office    were    shared  The  dpxufv  g^ve  his  name 

amongst  nine  archons  elected  yearly  year,  and  had  jurisdiction 

from  the  Eupatrids :  the  three  first  putes  relating  to  tnheritan< 

assumed  to  represent  the  king  in  other  family  matters :  the  f 

his  several  characters  of  archon,  regulated  all  matters  com 

high  priest  and  judge,  and  com-  public  worship  and  religion 

mander  in  war,  by  styling  them-  the  troXsfiapxoc  had  the  con 

selves  respectively  apx^^y^  /SatrtXc^f.  the  metceci,  alisns,  dec.     • 

and  troKkfiapxoQ'  The  nine  archons  however  as  the  battle  of  Ma 

exercised  unlimited  power,  both  ex-  the  polemarch  had  a  rote  n 

ecutive  and  judicial.     Draco  first  ten  strategi:  see  Herod,  vi 
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estate;  and  therefore  Cylon  and  a  brother  of  his        i. 
fled  privily  out;   but   the  rest,  when   they  were 
{Nfessed  and  some  of  them  dead  with  famine,  sat     o'l.43.i'. 
down  as  suppliants  by  the  altar  that  is  in  the  cita- 
del.   And  the  Athenians,  to  whose   charge  was 
committed  the  guard  of  the  place,  raising  them 
upon  promise  to  do  them  no  harm,  put  them  all 
to  the  sword.     Also  they  had  put  to  death  some  of 
those  that  had  taken  sanctuary  at  the  altars  of  the 
severe  Goddesses,  as  they  were  going  away  \   And 
from  this  the  Athenians,  both  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  were  called  accursed  and  sacrilegious 
persons.     Hereupon  the  Athenians  banished  those 
that  were  under  the  curse :  and  Cleomenes,  a  La- 
cedemonian,  together  with    the  Athenians  in   a 
sedition ^  banished  them  afterwards  again:  and  not 
only  so,  but  disinterred  and  cast  forth  the  bodies 
of  such  of  them  as  were  dead.    Nevertheless  there 
returned  of  them  afterwards  again  ;  and  there  are 
of  their  race  in  the  city  unto  this  day. 

127.  This  pollution  therefore  the  Lacedaemo- 
niaDS  required  them  to  purge  their  city  of:  prin- 
cipally forsooth,  as  taking  part  with  the  gods ; 
bat  knowing  withal,  that  Pericles  the  son  of  Xan- 
tippus,  was  by  the  mother's  side^  one  of  that  race. 

'  The  LacedsmoDians  that  in  the  desses  amongst  the  altars  in  the  ap- 
le^  of  Codrus  invaded  Athens  proach  to  their  temple,  they  slew. 
and  were  defeated,  some  of  them  And  from  this  they  (the  murderers) 
being  entered  the  city,  could  not  were  called",  &c.  The  sentence  re- 
get  away,  but  sat  at  those  altars,  fers,  not  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  but 
and  were  dismissed  safe ;  but  some  to  the  companions  of  Cylon.  See 
of  tbeio  slain  as  they  went  home.  Plutarch,  Solon.] 
[The  Athenians,  "  when  they  saw  *  [The  factions  of  Isagoras  and 
iJwn  dying  in  the  temple",  raised  Cleisthenes.  See  Herod,  v.  66-72 1 
them,  &c.:  "  and  some  sitting  sup-  '  [The  mother  of  Pericles  was 
plitats  even  to  the  venerable  God.  Agariste,    the    granddaughter  of 

VOL.  VIII.  K 
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I.        For  they  thought  if  Pericles  were  banished,  the 
' — "~p    Athenians  would  the  more  easily  be  brought  to 
o'l.43.1*.     yield  to  their  desire.     Nevertheless,  they  hoped 
not  so  much  that  he  should  be  banished,  as  to 
bring  him  into  the  envy  of  the  city ;  as  if  the  mis- 
fortune of  him  were  in  part  the  cause  of  the  war. 
Pencil  aiwajs  FoT  bciug  thc  most  powcrful  of  his  time,  and 
u^Xi^oniL.  having  the  sway  of  the  state,  he  was  in  all  things 
opposite  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  not  suflPering  the 
Athenians  to  give  them  the  least  way,  but  inciting 
them  to  the  war. 
The  AUienians       128.  Contrariwisc,  the  Athenians  required  the 
"^"^il^s^r'  Lacedaemonians  to  banish  such  as  were  guilty  of 
expiate  the  vio-  brcach  of  sauctuary  at  Taenarus.  For  the  Laceds- 

lation  of  (uinctii.  •'  ii«t»i 

ary  aiito  on  their  mouiaus,  whcu  thcy  had  caused  their  Helots,  sup- 
^^^  pliants  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Taenarus,  to 

A.C.466.     forsake  sanctuary,  slew  them:  for  which  cause 
they  themselves  think  it  was,  that  the  great  earth- 
The  occaKioQ     quakc  happened  afterwards  at  Sparta.     Also  they 
the  d^ta^o'f'*^   required  them  to  purge  their  city  of  the  pollution 
I^XfpIait'  ^^  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Pallas  Chalcioeca ; 
chaicicKca.       which  was  thus.     After  that  Pausanias  the  Lace- 
A.c.  47a     daemonian  was  ^  recalled  by  the  Spartans  from  his 
charge  in  Hellespont,  and  having  been  called  m 
question  by  them  was  absolved,  though  he  was  no 
more  sent  abroad  by  the  state,  yet  he  went  again 
into  Hellespont  in  a  galley  of  Hermione  as  a  pri- 
vate man,  without  leave  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  to 

Megacles    (Herod,    vi.  127-131):  tridae  attempted  to  stifle  the  ridng 

one  principally  concerned  in  the  desires  of  the  people  for  a  more  po- 

murder  of  Cylon :  Plutarch,  Solon,  pular  govemmeDt    See  Hennann. 

The  insurrection  of  Cylon  is  attri-  Gr.  Antiq.  §  103.] 
buted  by  some  to  thc  severity  of  the        *  [Was  "  the  first  time"  lecalkd. 

laws  of  Draco ;  whereby  the  Eupa-  See  his  second  recall,  chap.  131.] 
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the  Grecian  war,  as  he  gave  out,  but  in  truth  to        i. 
n^ciate  with  the  king,  as  he  had  before  begun,  p^^^^  ^^ 
aspirins^  to  the  principality  of  Greece.     Now  the  ^aetii  with  the 
benefit  that  he  had  laid  up  with  the  king,  and  the  against  the  state 
banning  of  the  whole  business,  was  at  first  from  ""^  A!a478.7. 
this.    When  after  his  return  from  Cyprus  he  had    ^^  ^^  '• 
taken  Byzantium ;  when  he  was  there  the  first 
time,  (which  being  holden  by  the  Medes,  there 
were  taken  in  it  some  near  to  the  king,  and  of  his 
IdDdred),  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  confederates 
he  sent  unto  the  king  those  near  ones  of  his  which 
he  had  taken,  and  gave  out  they  were  run  away. 
Tliis  he  practised  with  one  Gongylus,  an  Eretrian, 
to  whose  charge  he  had  committed  both  the  town 
of  Byzantium  and  the  prisoners.     Also  he  sent 
letters  unto  him,  which  Gongylus  carried,  wherein, 
as  was    afterwards   known,    w^as    thus   written : 
"  Pausanias,  General  of  the  Spartans,  being  de-  thb  lbtter  or 
sirous  to  do  thee  a  courtesy,  sendeth  back  unto  ruT^ilt*,  ™ 
thee  these  men,  whom  he  hath  by  arms  taken  pri- 
soners.    And  I  have  a  purpose,  if  the  same  seem 
also  good  unto  thee,  to  take  thy  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  to  bring  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece 
mto  thy  subjection.     These  things  I  account  my- 
self able  to  bring  to  pass,  if  I  may  communicate 
my  counsels  with  thee.     If  therefore  any  of  these 
things  do  like  thee,  send  some  trusty  man  to  the 
sea-side,  by  whose  mediation  we  may  confer  to- 
gether." 

129.  These  were  the  contents  of  the  writing. 
Xerxes  being  pleased  with  the  letter,  sends  away 
Artabazus  the  son  of  Phamaces  to  the  sea-side, 
with  commandment  to  take  the  government  of 

K  2 
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T.        the  province  of  Dascylis  \  and  to  dismiss  Megabates, 
A  a 478.7.'    ^^^^  ^'^  governor  there  before :  and  withal,  giva 
ol.  75. 8.    him  a  letter  to  Pausanias,  which  he  commanded  him 
to  send  over  to  him  with  speed  to  Byzantium,  and  to 
show  him  the  seal,  and  well  and  faithfully  to  perform 
whatsoever  in  his  affairs  he  should  by  Pausanias  be 
appointed  to  do.   Artabazus,  after  he  arrived,  bar- 
ing in  other  things  done  as  he  was  commanded, 
sent  over  the  letter ;  wherein  was  written  this 
The  lfttkrof  auswcr :     "  Thus  saith  king  Xerxes  to  Pausanias: 
•a""'  ^"  ^"  For  the  men  which  thou  hast  saved  and  sent  over 
the  sea  unto  me  from  Byzantium,  thy  benefit  is  laid 
up  in  our  house  indelibly  registered^  for  ever :  and  I 
like  also  of  what  thou  hast  propounded.     And  let 
neither  night  nor  day  make  thee  remiss  in  the 
performance  of  what  thou  hast  promised  unto  me. 
Neither  be  thou  hindered  by  the  expense  of  gold 
and    silver,    or    multitude   of  soldiers  requisite, 
whithersoever  it  be  needful  to  have  them  come*. 
But  with  Artabazus,  a  good  man  whom  I  have  salt 
unto  thee,  do  boldly  both  mine  and  thine  own 
business,  as  shall  be  most  fit  for  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  us  both." 
PauMiiia.  grow.      130.    Pausauias   having  received  these  letters, 
^h/n^tt^"  whereas  he  was  before  in  great  authority^  for  his 
uiese  ietu>r>.     couduct  at  Platsca,  became  now  many  degrees  more 
elevated ;  and  endured  no  more  to  live  after  the 
accustomed  manner  of  his  country,  but  went  app»- 

*  [Dascjlium :  the  name  of  the  (impykrai    Grxci     convertenint)» 

satrapy  of  Bithynia  and  Phrygia.]  eorumque  nomina  codicibos  tef^ 

'  [dvdypaiTToC'    Qui  de  rege  et  inferehaDtur.    Hudson.] 
regno  Persarum  (otjcy)  bene  meriti        '  ["  For  thee  to  go".] 
eniDt,  6po(rayyai  ab  iis  dicebantur,        ^  ["  Amongst  the  Grecians".] 


Ol.  76.  S. 
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3lled  at  Byzantium*  after  the  fashion  of  Persia;        i. 

id  when  he  went  through  Thrace,  had  a  guard  of   7^^^ 

[edes  and  Egyptians,  and  his  table  likewise  after 

le  Persian  manner.     Nor  was  he  able  to  conceal 

s  purpose ;  but  in  trifles  made  apparent  before- 

nd  the  greater  matters  he  had  conceived  of  the 

tare.     He  became  moreover  difficult  of  access ; 

d  would  be  in  such  choleric^  passions  toward  all 

m  indi£Perently,  that  no  man  might  endure  to 

preach  him ;  which  was  also  none  of  the  least 

uses  why  the  confederates  turned  from  him  to 

e  Athenians. 

131  When  the  Lacedaemonians  heard  of  it,  they     a.c.47o. 

lied  him  home  the  first  time.     And  when  being 

ne  out  the  second  time  without  their  command 

a  galley  of  Hermione,  it  appeared  that  he  con- 

med  still  in  the  same  practices ;  and  after  he  was 

reed  out  of  Byzantium  by  siege  of  the  Athenians, 

turned  not  to  Sparta,  but  news  came  that  he  had 

ated  himself  at  Colonae  in  the  country  of  Troy, 

actising  still  with  the  barbarians,  and  making  his 

lode  there  for  no  good  purpose :  then  the  ephori 

rebore  no  longer,  but  sent  unto  him  a  public 

ficer  with  the  scytale"*,  commanding  him  not  to 


*  [**Bat  habited  in  the  Medan        *  [*'  And    carried    himself    so 

lie  issued  from  Byzantium,  and  haughtily  towards  all  alike",  &c.] 
»t  through  Thrace  with  a  guard,        '  Scytale,  properly  a  staff ;  here, 

c"  Per  ffKivac  M»;^i«ac  significat  a  fonn  of  letter,  used  by  the  Lace- 

ttisse  (rroXf^v  rrjp  Mi}^ur^y,  quae  dsmonians  in  this  manner.     They 

vmrn  a  Xenophonte  roemoratur,  had  two  round  staves  of  one  bigness. 

Hi  proprie  gavSvg  dicebatur.  For-  whereof  tlie  state  kept  one,  and  the 

sw  vero  etiam  ava^upi^af,  et  alia  man  whom  they  employed  abroad, 

i»*reccnsentur  a  Xenophonte  Cy-  kept  the  other;    and    when   they 

*p.  Till.  3.  14,  induit.     Poppo.l  would  write,  thoy  \\  rapt  about  it  a 


Ol.77.  8. 
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I.  depart  from  the  officer ;  and  in  case  he  refused,  de- 
^^"^"^  nounced  war  against  him.  But  he,  desiring  as 
ol.77.4.  much  as  he  could  to  decline  suspicion,  and  believ. 
ing  that  with  money  he  should  be  able  to  dischai^ge 
himself  of  his  accusations,  returned  unto  Sparta 
the  second  time.  And  first  he  was  by  the  ephori 
committed  to  ward ;  (for  the  ephori  *  have  power 
to  do  this  to  their  king) ;  but  afterwards  procariog 
his  enlargement,  he  came  forth,  and  exhibited  him- 
self to  justice  against  such  as  had  any  thing  to  all^ 
against  him.  132.  And  though  the  Spartans  bad 
against  him  no  manifest  proof,  neither  his  enemies 
nor  the  whole  city,  whereupon  to  proceed  to  the 
punishment  of  a  man  both  of  the  race  of  their 
kings,  and  at  that  present  in  great  authority:  (for 
Plistarchus  the  son  of  Leonidas,  being  king  and  as 
yet  in  minority,  Pausanias,  who  was  his  couan- 
german,  had  the  tuition  of  him  yet) :  by  his  licen- 
tious behaviour,  and  affectation  of  the  barbarian 
customs,  he  gave  much  cause  of  suspicion  that  he 
meant  not  to  live  in  the  equality  of  the  present 
stated  They  considered  also  that  he  differed  in 
manner  of  life  from  the  discipline  established: 
I^biUOT?in  ae.  amongst  other  things  by  this,  that  upon  the  tri- 
dication  of  the  podc  at  Delphi,  which  the  Grecians  had  dedicated 
DeipiiL  as  the  best  of  the  spoil  of  the  Medes,  he  had  caused 


small  tbonp^  of  parchment;    and  ["Ad  officer  with  a  letter."  <nnrraXst 

having  thereon  written,  took  it  off  in  Doric,  is  a  staff:  thence  thewritr 

again,  and  sent  only  that  thong ;  ing  wrapped  round  it    Thus  FiD" 

which  wrapped  likewise  about  tlie  dar  calls  the   messenger  Mot^ 

other  staff,  the  letters  joined  again,  VKtrraXa  ftovdup,  01.  vi.9i.] 

and  might  be  read.     This  served  *  [See  viii.  12,  note.] 

instead  of  cypher.     It  seems  Pau-  -[**  To  l)e  something  greater  thtf 

sanias  retained  his  staff,  from  the  the  present  state  of  things  pe^ 

time  be  had  charge  at  Byzantium,  milted".    Arnold.] 
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ascribed  of  himself  in  particular  this  elegiac        i. 


A.C.46e. 

Pausanias^  Greek  General,  01.77.4 

Having  the  Medes  defeated. 
To  Phcehus  in  record  thereof 
This  gift  hath  consecrated. 
the  Lacedaemonians  then  presently  defaced 
icription  of  the  tripode,  and  engraved  there- 
lame  all  the  cities  that  had  joined  in  the 
ow  of  the  Medes,  and  dedicated  it  so^.  This 
re  was  numbered  amongst  the  oflFences  of 
ias^  and  was  thought  to  agree  with  his  pre- 
;sign,  so  much  the  rather  for  the  condition 

now  in^.  They  had  information  farther,  Pausanian  ac 
5  had  in  hand  some  practice  with  the  Helots.  ^ththefiST 
\  he  had :  for  he  promised  them,  not  only 
lission,  but  also  freedom  of  the  city,  if  they 
rise  with  him  and  co-operate  in  the  whole 
js.  But  neither  thus,  upon  some  appeach- 
3f  the  Helots,  would  they  proceed  against 
ut  kept  the  custom  which  they  have  in  their 
ases,  not  hastily  to  give  a  peremptory  sen- 
against  a  Spartan  without  unquestionable 

Till  at  length  (as  it  is  reported)  purposing  He  s^^nds  letten 
d  over  to  Artabazus  his  last  letters  to  the  ^l^^^j 
le  was  bewrayed  unto  them  by  a  man  of  Ar-  ^^°  '^^^' 
in  time  past  his  minion'*  and  most  faithful  to 

hey  also  diligently  consi-  joined,  &c.,  "  made  the  offering**.] 
fiy  act,  wherein  in  his  man-        ^  [**  And    after  he  became  in- 

e  he  had  transgressed  the  volved  in  the  present  matter,  had 

m1  customs,  and  amongst  much  more  the  appearance  of  an 

that  upon  the  tripod,  <Scc.,  act  near  akin  to  his  present  design".] 
1  to  be  inscribed  by  his  own        *  TraiSiKa,  taken  both  in  good 

this  verse*'.]  and  bad  sense,  for  a  man  with 

the    cities    that  having  whom  another  man  is  in  love.    [It 
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1.        him  :  who  being  terrified  with  the  cogitation,  that 
Pwt  A. c  mi  ^^^^  ^^y  ^^  those  which  had  been  formerly  sent  had 
oi-  77. 1,  ever  returned,  got  him  a  seal  like  to  the  seal  of 
Pausanias,  (to  the  end  that  if  his  jealonsy  were 
false,  or  that  he  should  need  to  alter  anything  in 
the  letter,  it  might  not  be  discovered),  and  opened 
the  letter ;  wherein  (as  he  had  suspected  the  addi- 
tion of  some  such  clause)  he  found  himself  also 
raiittiiiaKbv the  written  down  to  be  murdered.     133.  The  ephori, 
'^l  lo'wtr'.v  ^^^^n  these  letters  were  by  him  shown  unto  them, 
hiiDMfif.  though  they  believed  the  matter  much  more  than 

they  did  before,  yet  desirous  to  hear  somewhat 
themselves  from  Pausanias  his  own  mouth;  the 
man  being  upon  design  *  gone  to  Taenarus  into  sanc- 
tuary, and  having  there  built  him  a  little  room  with 
a  partition  in  which  he  hid  the  ephori,  and  Pau- 
sanias coming  to  him  and  asking  the  cause  of  his 
taking  sanctuary,  they  plainly  heard  the  whole 
matter.  For  the  man  both  expostulated  with  him 
for  w^hat  he  had  w  ritten  about  him,  and  from  point 
to  point  discovered  all  the  practice  :  saying^,  that 
though  he  had  never  boasted  unto  him  these  and 
these  services  concerning  the  king,  he  must  yet  have 
the  honour  as  well  as  many  other  of  his  servants 
to  be  slain.  And  Pausanias  himself  both  confessed 
the  same  things,  and  also  bade  the  man  not  to  be 
troubled  at  what  was  past,  and  gave  him  assurance 
to  leave  sanctuary,  intreating  him  to  go  on  in  his 

appears  from  Xcnopli.  de  Rep.  Lac.  *  ["  Upon  a  concerted  plan".] 

ii.  13,  that  this  word  was  used  in  '  [**  Saying",  that  thou|2fb  he  bad 

the  latter  ^ense.    The  words  in  use  never  brought  him  into  any  danger 

to  express  the  recojj^ii zed  connexion  in  the  transactions  with  the  kingt 

between  two  Spartans  of  tlie  male  yet  he  is  to  be  selected  for  death 

K»'X,  were  f  i<T7rv»;\ac,  inspirer^  and  like  any  other  of  all  the  multitude 

uhacJirtirer.  See  Miill.  Dor.  iv.4.*>.l  of  his  servants",     (ioeller.] 
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jouniey  with  all  speed,  and  not  to  frustrate  the        i. 

business  in  hand.  P.«tA.c.4«p. 

134.  Now  the'ephori,  when  they  had  distinctly  c  77.  i. 
heard  him,  for  that  time  went  their  way ;  and 
bowing  now  the  certain  truth,  intended  to  appre- 
hend him  in  the  city.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  He  nicth  into 
to  be  apprehended  in  the  street,  he  perceived  by  ""^^'"•'^ 
the  countenance  of  one  of  the  ephori  coming  to- 
wards him,  what  they  came  for :  and  when  another 
of  them  had  by  a  secret  beck  signified  the  matter 
for  good  will,  he  ran  into  the  close  of  the  temple  * 
of  Pallas  Chalciceca,  and  got  in  before  they  over- 
took him;  (now  the  temple  itself  was  hard  by) ;  and 
entering  into  a  house  belonging  to  the  temple,  to 
avoid  the  injury  of  the  open  air,  there  staid.  They 
that  pursued  him,  could  not  then  overtake  him : 
but  afterwards  they  took  off  the  roof  and  the  doors 
of  the  house,  and  watching  a  time  when  he  was 

*  upbv :  both    the    temple,  and  guished :  and  then  rkfuvo^  signifies 

jrroQnd  consecrated  wherein  stand-  the  whole  consecrated  ground,  in- 

^  the  temple,  altars,  and  edifices  eluding  sometimes  even  arable  land 

forthc  use  of  their  religion :  r«/i€voc,  belonging  to  the  temple:  Herod, 

tbe  temple  or  church  of  the  god-  iv.  101.     *lipbv  expresses  the  sa- 

•Ins.  ['*  He  ran  towards  the  temple  cred  buildings,  including  the  <noa 

of  Pallas  Chalciceca,  and  getting  or  cloister,  and  the  habitations  of 

kefijiethem,  (the  precincts  were  near  the  ministers  of  the  god:  Herod. 

>t  hand),  entered  into  a  house",  &c.  ii.  112.     Naoc  is  tliat  part  of  tlic 

^fMvoc,  from  Ttfivuty  to  divide,  and  buildings,  in  which  his  statue  was 

^te  t o$etaparty\3  not,  as  llohhes  placed  and    himself  supposed    to 

frndere  it,  the  t4'niple,  but  the  whole  dwell.      Other   smaller   vaol,  like 

f"n<evnited  ground.   "  These  words  chapels  in  the  aisles  of  Roman  Ca- 

»re  sometimes  used  as  synonymous,  tholic  cathedrals,  were  often  ranged 

''"thdenoiing  no  more  than  "ground  round  the  great  vaoc  or  choir,  and 

f'^nsecrated  for  the  worship  of  some  dedicated    to   other    gods.      Thus 

N".    Thus  in  Herod,  vi.  79, -the  Minerva,under  the  title  of  Trpovata, 

pove  dedicated  to  the  hero  Argos  is  had  a  small  vabc  close  to  the  en - 

<^ll«|  by  both  these  names.     They  trance  of  the  great  rauc  at  Delphi.'' 

*ir  however  more  frequently  distin-  Arnold.] 
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I.        within,  beset  the  house  and  mured  him  up,  and 
Post  A.  c.  469.  leaving  a  guard  there  famished  him.    When  they 
ol.  77. 4.  perceived  him  about  to  give  up  the  ghost,  they  car- 
ried him,  as  he  v^as^  out  of  the  house,  yet  breath- 
ing ;  and  being  out  he  died  immediately.  After  he 
v^as  dead,  they  were  about  to  throw  him  into  the   | 
Caeada^  where  they  use  to  east  in  malefactors :  yet  j 
afterwards  they  thought  good  to  bury  him  in  some  < 
place  thereabouts.     But  the  oracle  of  Delphi  com- 
manded the  Lacedaemonians  afterward,  both  to  re- 
move the  sepulchre  from  the  place  where  he  died'; 
(so  that  he  lies  now  in  the  entry ^  of  the  temple,  as 
is  evident  by  the  inscription  of  the  pillar) ;  and  j 
also  (as  having  been  a  pollution  of  the  sanctuary)  j 
to  render  two  bodies  to  the  goddess  of  Chaldoeca 
for  that  one.    Whereupon  they  set  up  two  brazen  , 
statues,  and  dedicated  the  same  unto  her  for  Fho-  { 
sanias.     135.  Now  the  Athenians,  the  god  himself  , 
having  judged  this  a  pollution  of  sanctuary,  re- 
quired the  Lacedaemonians  to  banish  out  of  their 
city  such  as  were  toiiched  with  the  same. 

At  the  same  time  that  Pausanias  came  to  his 


*  ["  And  when  he  was  near  dying  for  every  one  to  sprinkle  binadf 
as  he  was,  in  the  house,  they  seeing  with  as  he  entered.  Here  however 
it  carried  him  out  of  the  temple",  it  apparently  means  a  sort  of  gate  tf 
(Sec]  lodge,  like  the  Propylsea  at  Atfaeni) 

'  Cseada,  a  pit  near  Laceda^mon.  to  the  whole  sacred  ground:  flini- 

®  ["  To  remove  it  to  the  place  lar  to  our  closes  at  Salisbury,  Pb- 

where  he  died".     He  was  buried  terborough,  &c.    For  a  dead  body 

first  of  all  nXrimov  irou,  somewhere  would  not  have  been  buried  witW* 

near  the  Csadas :  that  is,  as  Com.  the  sacred  ground,  much  less  in  tbe 

Nepos  says,  *'  procul  ab  eo  loco,  quo  actual  vestibule  of  the  temple.  Arn* 

erat  mortuus."]  The  temple  of  Pallas  Chalcic* 

*  [Iv  r<ji  'jrpoTffitvhfiaTi.  The  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  •* 
later  meaning  of  this  word  seems  Sparta :  so  called  from  the  braxcn 
to  ]>c  that  of  u  portico  or  vestibule,  statue  of  the  goddess,  and  interior 
in  which  was  kept  the  holy  water  of  tlic  temple.] 
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end,  the  Lacedaemonians  by  their  ambassadors  to        j. 
the  Athenians  accused  Themistocles,  for  that  he  -,\ . "   7«; 

'  Post  A.  C.  460. 

also  had  Medised  together  with  Pausanias,  having       ol.  77. 4. 
discovered  it  by  proofs  against^  Pausanias ;  and  de-  thei 


sired  that  the  same  punishment  might  be  likewise 
inflicted  upon  him.    Whereunto  consenting,  (for 
he  was  at  this  time  in  banishment  by  ostracism^, 
and  though  his  ordinary  residence  was  at  Argos, 
he  travelled  to  and  fro  in  other  places  of  Pelopon- 
nesus), they  sent  certain  men  in  company  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  were  willing  to  pursue  him, 
with  command  to  bring  him  in  wheresoever  they 
could  find  him.      136.  But  Themistocles,  having  Themistocles, 
had  notice  of  it  beforehand,  flieth  out  of  Pelopon-  iX^^^.^ 
nesus  into  Corcyra ;  to  the  people  of  which  city  he  ^^^2*^^^^ 
had  formerly  been  beneficial.  But  the  Corcjrraeans, 
alleging  that  they  durst  not  keep  him  there,  for 
fear  of  displeasing  both  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
the  Athenians,  convey  him  into  the  opposite  con- Thence  is  put 
tment:  and  being  pursued  by  the  men   thereto  1*^5,  and  ^th° 
appointed,  asking  continually  which  way  he  went,  Md*^^?'^*" 
he  was  compelled  at  a  strait  to  turn  in  unto  Ad- 
metus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  his  enemy.     The 
king  himself  being  then  from  home,  he  became  a 
suppliant  to  his  wife ;  and  by  her  was  instructed  to 
take  their  son  with  him,  and  sit  down  at  the  altar 
of  the  house.     When  Admetus  not  long  after  re- 
turned, he  made  himself  known  to  him,  and  de- 
sired him,  that  though  he  had  opposed  him  in 


'  [By  certain  proofs  found  upon  would    banish ;    used    principally 

Pftusanias.  See  Plut.  Themist]  against  great  men,  whose  power  or 

'  A  kind  of  banishment,  wherein  faction   they  feared  might    breed 

the  Athenians  wrote  upon  the  shell  alteration  in  the  state :  and  was  but 

of  an  oyster  the  name  of  him  they  for  certain  years.  [Sccviii.73,nutc.] 
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T.         some  suit  in  Athens,  not  to  revenge  it  on  him  now 

Post  A.  c  ifio  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  flight :  saying,  that  being  now 

ol.  77.3.  the  weaker,  he  must  needs  suffer  under  the  stronger; 

whereas  noble  revenge  is  of  equals  upon  equal 

terms :  and  that  he  had  been  his  adversary  but  in 

matter  of  profit,  not  of  life ;  whereas,  if  he  delivered 

him  up,  (telling  him  withal,  for  what  and  by  whom 

he  was  followed),  he  deprived  him  of  all  means  of 

saving  his  life.     Admetus  having  heard  him  bade 

him  arise,  together  with  his  son  whom  he  held  as 

he  sat :  which  is  the  most  submiss  supplication 

that  is'. 

Thenceheiscon.      137-  Not  loug  aftcr  Came  the  Lacedaemonians 

wed  to  Pydna  ^^^^  ^^^  Athenians :  and  though  they  alleged  much 

to  have  him,  yet  he  delivered  him  not,  but  sent  him 
away  by  land  to  Pydna  upon  the  other  sea,  (a  city 
belonging  to  Alexander),  because  his  purpose  was 
to  go  to  the  king  :  where  finding  a  ship  bound  for 
Ionia,  he  embarked,  and  was  carried  by  foiil 
A.c.ififi.     weather  upon  the  fleet"  of  the  Athenians  that  be- 

Oi    77  3 

sieged  Naxos.  Being  afraid,  he  discovered  to  the 
In  danger  to  iH)  mastcr  (for  he  was  unknown)  who  he  was,  and  for 
AtheXn  flJet  w  hat  hc  flcd  ;  and  said,  that  unless  he  would  save 
m^il'tMiin^'Iif  him,  he  meant  to  say  that  he  had  hired  him  to 
known  tothe     carrv  him  away  for  money ;  and  that  to  save  him, 

master  of  the  J  J  J   ^ 

»hip.  tliere  needed  no  more  but  this,  to  let  none  go  out 

of  the  ship  till  the  w  eather  served  to  be  gone ;  to 
which  if  he  consented,  he  would  not  forget  to  re- 
quite him  according  to  his  merit.  The  master  did 
so  ;  and  having  lain  a  day  and  a  night  at  sea  upon 
the  fleet**  of  the  Athenians,  he  arrived  afterwards 


'  [That  is,  Hinonjjst  llie  Molossi.        *  [**  The  camp".  1 
See  Plut.  Thcinibl.  Diikcr.]  •'[i'7rfp:"ov€ra«^ainslthccamp''.] 


Artaxbbxks. 
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at  EphesQS.      And  Tbemistocles  having  liberally        i. 
rewarded  him  with  money,  (for  he  received  there    \q^ 
both  what  w^as  sent  him  from  his  friends  at  Athens,     ol.78  3. 

He  arriveth  at 

nod  also  what  he  had  put  out  at  Argos),  he  took  Ephesas. 
his  journey  upwards  in  company  of  a  certain  Per- 
sian of  the  low  countries,  and  sent  letters  to  the 
king  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  newly  come  to 
the  kingdom,  wherein  was  written  to  this  purpose : 
'*  I,  Themistocles,  am  coming  unto  thee,  who,  of  hw  lbttbb  to 
all  the  Grecians,  as  long  as  I  was  forced  to  resist 
thy  father  that  invaded  me,  have  done  your  house 
the  maniest  damages ;  yet  the  benefits  I  did  him 
were  more,  after  once  I  with  safety,  he  with  dan- 
ger was  to  make  retreat.     And  both  a  good  turn 
is  already  due  unto  me",  (writing  here,  how  he  had 
forewarned  him  of  the  Grecians'  departure*  out  of 
Salamis,  and  ascribing  the  then  not  breaking  of 
the  bridge  falsely  unto  himself),  "  and^  at  this  time 
to  do  thee  many  other  good  services,  I  present  my- 
self, persecuted  by  the  Grecians  for  thy  friendship's 
sake.     But  I  desire  to  have  a  year's  respite,  that  I 
may  declare  unto  thee  the  cause  of  my  coming 
myself." 

138.  The  king,  as  is  reported,  wondered  what 
his  purpose  might  be,  and  commanded  him  to  do 
as  he  had  said.  In  this  time  of  respite  he  learned 
as  much  as  he  could  of  the  language  and  fashions 
of  the  place.  And  a  year  after  coming  to  the 
court,  he  was  great  with  the  king  more  than  ever 


'  [rijv  U  ^aXafiivoi  npodyytXtnv  mating  the  intended  retreat  of  the 

TiKa¥ax*>»pritrt«aQ:  '*  the  warning  to  Greeks  from  Salamis":  Goeller] 

Wreat,  sent  to  Xerxes  from  Salamis  '  ["  And  having  it  now  in   my 

«/ter  the  battle":   Arnold.     *'  The  power  to  do  thee'*,  &c.] 
Diessage  sent  befttre  the  battle,  inti- 


^ ^ 
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\.  had  been  any  Grecian  before ;  both  for  his  former 
FbM  ajoIm.  ^i&^i^y>  ^^d  the  hope  of  Greece,  which  he  pro- 
mised to  bring  into  his  subjection ;  but  especially 
Tiiepniwof  for  thc  trial  he  gave  of  his  wisdom.  For  Themi»- 
tocles  was  a  man  m  whom  most  truly  was  mani- 
fested the  strength  of  natural  judgment,  wherein 
he  had  something  worthy  admiration  different  from 
other  men.  For  by  his  natural  prudence,  withoat 
the  help  of  instruction  before  or  after,  he  was  both 
of  extemporary  matters'  upon  short  deliberation  the 
best  discerner,  and  also  of  what  for  the  most  part 
would  be  their  issue  the  best  conjeUturer.  What 
he  was  perfect  in,  he  was  able  also  to  explicate : 
and  what  he  was  unpractised  in,  he  was  not  to  seek 
how  to  judge  of  convenientljr.  Also  he  foresaw, 
no  man  better,  what  was  best  or  worst  in  any  case 
that  was  doubtful.  And  (to  say  all  in  few  words) 
this  man,  by  the  natural  goodness  of  his  wit,  and 
quickness  of  deliberation,  was  the  ablest  of  all  men 
to  tell  what  was  fit  to  be  done  upon  a  sudden. 
Hu  death.  But  falling  sick  he  ended  his  life  :  some  say,  he  died 
voluntarily  by  poison,  because  he  thought  himself 
unable  to  perform  what  he  had  promised  to  the 
king.  His  monument  is  in  Magnesia^  in  Asia, 
in  the  market-place :  for  he  had  the  government 
of  that  country,  the  king  having  bestowed  upon 
him  Magnesia,  which  yielded  him  fifty  talents 
by  the  year,  for  his  bread ;  and  Lampsacus  for  his 
wine,  (for  this  city  was  in  those  days  thought  to 
have  store  of  wine^) ;  and  the  city  of  Myus  for  his 

*  ["  Of  things  immediately  pre-  '  There  is  another  city  of  that 

sent"  the  best  judge,  &c.,  and  "  of  name  in  Greece, 

things  future"  the  best  conjecturer,  '  ["  To  far  exceed  others  in  the 

&c.]  fruitfulness  of  the  vine".] 


Post  A.  0.464. 
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meat'.  His  bones  are  said  by  his  kindred,  to  have  i. 
been  brought  home  by  his  own  appointment,  and  - — ' — ^ 
buried  in  Attica  unknown  to  the  Athenians :  for  it 
was  not  lawful  to  bury  one  there,  that  had  fled  for 
treason.  These  were  the  ends  of  Pausanias  theLace- 
dsemonian,and  Themistocles  the  Athenian ;  the  most 
&mous  men  of  all  the  Grecians  of  their  time. 

139.  And  this  is  that  which  the  Lacedaemonians     A.c.433. 
did  command,  and  were  commanded,  in  their  first     ^'*®^-'- 
embassage,  touching  the  banishment  of  such  as 
were  under  the  curse. 

After  this  they  sent  ambassadors  again  to  Athens,  TheLaeedeeinoD. 
commanding  them  to  levy  the  siege  from  before  d^^^^and 
Potidaea  and  to  suflFer  iEgina  to  be  free ;  but  prin-  ^11^^^^**' 
cipally  and  most  plainly  telling  them,  that  the  war  *^«  Megawans. 
should  not  be  made  in  case  they  would  abrogate 
the  act  concerning  the  Megareans :  by  which  act 
they  were  forbidden  both  the  fairs  of  Attica,  and 
all  ports  within  the  Athenian  dominion.     But  the 
Athenians  would  not  obey  them,  neither  in  the 
rest  of  their  commands  nor  in  the  abrogation  of 
that  act :  but  recriminated  the  Megareans  for  hav- 
ing tilled  holy  ground  and  unset  out  with  bounds^ ; 


^  [Snifov.    Bread  and  wine  being  plex  terras  genus  discemit;  sacrum, 

MDsidered  the  main  supports  of  et  limites  non  habens.    Nam  dicit 

knman  life,  all  additional  articles  rfjg  Updg  kcu  r^c  aopiarov,  non  rrjc 

of  food,  such  as  meat,  fish,  or  vege-  Upag  xal  iopitrrov :  neque  ulla  scrip- 

ttbles,  were  called  by  the  common  tursediscrepantiaest.   Intelligenda 

lame  of  dif^ov.   Arnold.]  igitur  est  terra,  partim  deabus  Eleu- 

^  [r^c  yvc  upaQ  KCU  TTJe  aopUrrov.  siniis,  Cereri  et  Proserpina^,  sacra. 

Talis  ager  dopurroc,  situs  erat  inter  ager  templi  Eleusinii,  qui  non  minus 

Megarida  et  Eleusinem,  qui  per-  diligenter  arabatur  quam  terra  non 

P^  incnltns  jacere  debebat,  ut  sacra ;  partim  terra  in  confiniis  ja- 

^^CTQiD  solum  a  profano  disceme-  cens,  nuUis  limitibus  descripta  nee 

'^ur.    Thucydides  enim  hie  du-  tamen  Diis  sacra.    Goeller.] 
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I.  and  for  receiving  of  their  slaves*  that  revolted. 
A.cm"  ^^^  ^^  length,  when  the  last  ambassadors  fix)ni 
bus-.  I      Lacedaemon  were  arrived,  namely,  Ramphias,  Me- 

rh«  last  wnba»-  .  '  ^'  ,i 

M«ion  from  La-  lesippus,  and  Agesander,  and  spake  nothing  of  that 
A^bSt  to  which  formerly  they  were  wont,  bat  only  this, 

ITLS/'"'''  ^^^^  "  ^^^  Lacedaemonians  desire  that  there  should 

be  peace,  which  may  be  had  if  you  will  suffer  die 

Grecians  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws" :  the 

The  Atiienian^  Athcuiaus  callcd  an  assembly,  and  propounding 

nmvi  t  M  lat  lo  ^j^^.^  opinions  amongst  themselves,  thought  good, 

after  they  had  debated  the  matter,  to  give  them 
an  answer  once  for  all.  And  many  stood  forth  and 
delivered  their  minds  on  either  side,  some  for  the 
war,  and  some  that  this  act  concerning  the  Mega- 
reans  ought  not  to  stand  in  their  way  to  peace,  but 
to  be  abrogated.  And  Pericles  the  son  of  Xan- 
tippus,  the  principal  man  at  that  time  of  all  Athens, 
and  most  sufficient  both  for  speech  and  action, 
gave  his  advice  in  such  manner  as  foUoweth. 
oeation  or  140.  "  Men  of  Athens,  I  am  still  not  only  of  the 
fkrhlkh.  gjjj^g  opinion,  not  to  give  way  to  the  Peloponnes- 
sians;  (notwithstanding  I  know  that  men  have 
not  the  same  passions  in  the  war  itself,  which  they 
have  when  they  are  incited  to  it,  but  change  their 
opinions  with  the  events) ;  but  also  I  see,  that  I 
must  now  advise  the  same  things,  or  very  near  to 
what  I  have  before  delivered.  And  I  require  of 
you  with  whom  my  counsel  shall  take  place,  that 
if  we  miscarry  in  aught,  you  will  either  make  the 
best  of  it,  as  decreed  by  common  consent ;  or  if  we 
prosper,  not  to  attribute  it  to  your  own  wisdom 
only.    For  it  falleth  out  with  the  events  of  actions, 

'  [Tht*  slaves  of  Aspnsia.   GoelltT.] 
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no  less  than  with  the  purposes  of  man^  to  proceed  i. 
with  uncertainty :  which  is  also  the  cause^  that  \q^^^^ 
when  any  thing  happeneth  contrary  to  our  expec-  ovsr.  i. 
tation,  we  use  to  lay  the  fault  on  fortune.  That  i^^^ 
the  Lacedaemonians,  both  formerly  and  especially 
oow,  take  counsel  how  to  do  us  mischief,  is  a  thing 
manifest.  For  whereas  it  is  said  [in  the  articles], 
that  in  our  mutual  controversies  we  shall  give  and 
receive  trials  of  jadgment,  and  in  the  meantime 
dther  side  hold  what  they  possess ;  they  never 
yet  sought  any  such  trial  themselves,  nor  will 
accept  of  the  same  oflfered  by  us.  They  will  clear 
themselves  of  their  accusations  by  war,  rather  than 
by  words :  and  come  hither  no  more  now  to  expos- 
tulate, but  to  command.  For  they  command  us  to 
arise  from  before  Potidsea,  and  to  restore  the  Mgi- 
netae  to  the  liberty  of  their  own  laws,  and  to  abro- 
gate the  act  concerning  the  Megareans.  And  they 
that  come  last^,  command  us  to  restore  all  the 
Grecians  to  their  liberty.  Now  let  none  of  you 
conceive  that  we  shall  go  to  war  for  a  trifle,  by  not 
ibrogating  the  act  concerning  Megara ;  (yet  this  by 
them  is  pretended  most,  and  that  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  it  war  shall  stay) ;  nor  retain^  a  scruple  in 
^our  minds,  as  if  a  small  matter  moved  you  to  the 
war.  For  even  this  small  matter  containeth  the 
trial  and  constancy  of  your  resolution.  Wherein  if 
fou  give  them  way,  you  shall  hereafter  be  com- 
oianded  a  greater  matter,  as  men  that  for  fear  will 
}bey  them  likewise  in  that.  But  by  a  stiff*  denial,  you 
AaU  teach  them  plainly  to  come  to  you  hereafter 

^  ["  And  these  men  here,  that  are        ^  [Nor  give  place  in  your  minds 
D(m  just  come".]  to  any  reproach,  as  if,  &c.  Gocller] 

VOL.  VIII.  L 


r. 
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on  term-;  of  more  equality.    141.  Resolve  therefore 
from  this  occasion,  either  to  yield  them  obecUence 
before  voa  receive  damase ;  or  if  we  must  have 
war,  f  which  for  my  part  I  think  is  best),  be  the 
pretence  weighty  or  light,  not  to  give  way,  nor 
keep  what  we  possess  in  fear.     For  a  great  and  a 
little  claim,  imposed  by  equals  upon  their  neigh- 
bours before  judgment  by  way  of  command,  hath 
one  and  the  same  virtue,  to  make  subject.    As  for 
the  war,  how  both  we  and  they  be  ftumished,  and 
why  we  are  not  like  to  have  the  worse,  by  hearing 
th(!  particulars  you  shall  now  understand.    The 
Pclojionnesians  are  men  that  live  by  their  labonH» 
without  money  either  in  particular  or  in  common 
Ktock.     Besides,  in  long  wars  and  by  sea  they  are 
without  experience ;  for  that  the  wars  which  they 
hiivc  had  one  against  another,  have  been  but  short 
through  poverty.     And  such  men  can  neither  man 
th(»ir  fleets,  nor  yet  send  out  their  armies  by  land 
very  often ;  because  they  must  be  far  from  thrir 
own  wealth,  and  yet  by  that  be  maintained',  and 
be  besides  barred  the  use  of  the  sea.     It  must  be 


*  ["  From  tliese  considerations",  extremely  unwilling  to  undertake 

(loeller.]  any  military  operation  during  bar-* 

'  [aifTovpyoi :  *^  men  tliat  culti-  vest-time,  because  their  citiictf 
vate  their  lands  by  their  own  were  themselves  ordinarily  em- 
hands".  See  chap.  142,  where  they  ployed  at  that  season  in  getting  in 
are  called  ynttpyoi.  The  number  of  their  crops ;  while  to  the  Laeeds- 
slaves  in  Laconia  was  a  striking  ex-  monians,  whose  agricultural  lahoon 
ception  to  the  state  of  the  rest  of  were  performed  by  Helots,  one  sca- 
Peloponnesus ;  where,  as  in  almost  son  of  the  year  was  the  same  as  an- 
all  the  merely  agricultural  republics  other.  Seeiii.  15.  Arnold.] 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  there  were  in  ^  [Peloponnesus  had  as  yet  no 
early  times  extremely  few  of  them,  paid  troops :  nor  Athens  tiU  the  time 
And  we  find  afterwards  that  the  of  Pericles,  though  half  its  marineit 
other  states  of  Peloponnesus  were  were  now  foreigners.  SeeiiL17,n.] 


<^ 
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a  Stock  of  money,  not  forced  contributions,  that         i. 

sapport  the  wars ;  and  such  as  live  by  their  labour,    \q^^^ 

are  more  ready  to  serve  the  wars  with  their  bodies     ol^.i. 

than  with  their  money.    For  they  make  account    Ptrici^'' 

that  their  bodies  will  outlive  the  danger,  but  their 

money  they  think  is  sure  to  be  spent  * ;  especially 

if  the  war  (as  it  is  likely)  should  last.     So  that  the 

Pdoponnesians  and  their  confederates,  though  for 

m  battle  they  be  able  to  stand  out  against  all 

ireece  besides,  yet  to  maintain  a  war  against  such 

18  have  their  preparations  of  another  kind,  they 

ire  not  able ;  inasmuch  as  not  having  one  and  the 

ame  counsel,  they  can  speedily  perform  nothing 

ipon  the  occasion;  and  having  equality  of  vote 

nd  being  of  several  races  ^  every  one  will  press 

is  particular  interest ;  whereby  nothing  is  like  to 

e  fully  executed.     For  some  will  desire  to  take 

avenge  on  some  enemy,  and  others  to  have  their 

states  least  wasted.     And  being  long  before  they 

an  assemble,  they  take  the  lesser  part  of  their 

me  to   debate  the   common   business,  and  the 

reater  to  dispatch  their  own  private  affairs.    And 

ftry  one  supposeth,  that  his  own  neglect  of  the 

)mmon  estate  can  do  little  hurt,  and  that  it  will 

e  the  care  of  somebody  else  to  look  to  that  for  his 

wn  good^:  not  observing  how  by  these  thoughts 

f  every  one  in  several,  the  common  business  is 

>intly  ruined.     142.  But  their  greatest  hindrance 

F  all,  will  be  their  want  of  money ;  which  being 

>  [**They  are  not  sure  that  it  rians,  some  ^olians,  some  Bceo- 

tj  not  be  spent :  especially,  &c.  tians. 

fr  the  Peloponnesians'*,  &c.]  *  ["  And  that  it  concerns  any  one 

'  Of  the    Peloponnesians    and  but  himself  to   take  forethought 

eir  coiiederates,  some  were  Do-  about  any  thing".] 

L  2 
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I.  raised  slowly^  their  actions  must  be  full  of  delay ; 
^^  '^32  ^  which  the  occasions  of  war  will  not  endure.  As 
OL.8T.1.     for  tijeir  fortifying  here  and  their  navy,  they  are 

Or»tioii  of  li*  -n-  X  -t 

Pericie*.  matters  not  worthy  fear.  For  it  were  a  hard  matter 
for  a  city  equal  to  our  own  in  time  of  peace  to  for- 
tify in  that  manner ;  much  less  in  the  country  of 
an  enemy,  and  we  no  less  fortified  against  them^ 
And  if  they  had  a  garrison  here,  though  they  might, 
by  excursions  and  by  the  receiving  of  our  fu^tives, 
annoy  some  part  of  our  territory :  yet  would  not 
that  be  enough  both  to  besiege  us,  and  also  to 
hinder  us  from  sallying  into  their  territories  and 
from  taking  revenge  with  our  fleet ;  which  is  the 
thing  wherein  our  strength  lieth.  For  we  have 
more  experience  in  land-service  by  use  of  the  sea, 
than  they  have  in  sea-service  by  use  of  the  land. 
Nor  shall  they  attain  the  knowledge  of  naval  afiairs 
easily.  For  yourselves,  though  falling  to  it  imme- 
diately upon  the  Persian  war,  yet  have  not  attained 
it  fully.     How  then  should  husbandmen,  not  sear 

'  [Goeller  uDderstands  ovTsm-  the  passage  is  this :  ^*  And  indeed 

reTuxi(TfiiVf**v  in  a  figurative  sense:  neither  is  their  fortifying  nor  thai 

that  the  Athenian  fleet,  by  infesting  navy  much  to  he  dreaded.  For  tliB 

the  Peloponnesian    coasts,    would  first,  it  were  hard  for  a  city  equal  to 

counterbalance  the  Lacedaemonian  such  an  undertaking  to  effect, efei 

fortification  in  Attica.    By  ItrtTii-  in  time  of  peace;  to  say  nothing  of 

XicriCf  he  understands  the  actual  a  time  of  war,  and  of  onrsdfd 

building  of  some  city  as  a  check  on  being  already  no  less  formidabll 

the  state,  in  or  near  which  it  is  fortified  with    our    navy  against 

built;  as  Megara  by  the  Dorians,  them.    And  if  they  garrison  heic^ 

as  a  check  on  Athens,  and  Heracleia  they  may  indeed  annoy  &c. :  but 

in  Trachinia  (iii.  92.),  as  a  check  that  will  not  sufiice,  at  any  rate,  to 

on  the  Thessalians :    by  ^povptuj  hinder  us  from  fortifying  after  oof 

some  already  existing  town  con-  fashion,  by  sailing  to  their  tenitoiy, 

verted  into  a  stronghold  in  a  hostile  and  taking  revenge  with  our  fleet, 

territory ;  as  Deceleia,  Pylos,  Me-  wherein  we  are  the  stronger".  Thii 

thone,  Budorum,  Sec.  His  sense  of  sense  is  supported  by  chap.  143.] 
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men,  whom  also  we  will  not  suffer  to  apply  them-        i. 
selves  to  it  by  lying  continually  upon  them  with  so    ^^  482 
great  fleets,  perform  any  matter  of  value  ?  Indeed,     ol  sr.i. 
a  they  should  be  opposed  but  with  a  few  ships,     Pericie«. 
they  might  adventure,  encouraging  their  want  of 
knowledge  with  store  of  men :  but  awed  by  many, 
they  will  not  stir  that  way ;  and  not  applying  them- 
selves to  it,  will  be  yet  more  unskilful,  and  thereby 
more  cowardly.     For  knowledge  of  naval  matters 
is  an  art  as  well  as  any  other,  and  not  to  be  at- 
tended at  idle  times  and  on  the  by ;  but  requiring 
rather,  that  whilst  it  is  a-Ieaming,  nothing  else 
shoold  be  done  on  the  by.      143.  But  say  they 
should  take  the  money  at  Olympia  and  Delphi,  and 
therewith,  at  greater  wages,  go  about  to  draw  from 
08  the  strangers  employed  in  our  fleet ;  this  indeed, 
if  going  aboard  both  ourselves  and  those  that  dwell 
amongst  us^,  w^e  could  not  match  them,  were  a  dan- 
gerous matter.    But  now  we  can  both  do  this,  and 
(which  is  the  principal  thing)  we  have  steersmen 
and  other  necessary  men  for  the  service  of  a  ship, 
both  more  and  better  of  our  own  citizens,  than  are 
in  all  the  rest  of  Greece.     Besides  that,  not  any  of 
these  strangers  upon  trial^  would  be  found  con- 
tent to  fly  his  own  country,  and  withal  upon  less 
hope  of  victory,  for  a  few  days'  increase  of  wages, 
take  part  with  the  other  side. 

"  In  this  manner,  or  like  to  this,  seemeth  unto  me 
to  stand  the  case  of  the  Peloponnesians :  whereas 
ours  is  both  free  from  what  in  theirs  I  have  repre- 
hended, and  hath  many  great  advantages  besides. 

*  [fUToucw.     For  an  account  of    t/tem,  see  ii.  31.] 
he  met(£ci,  usually  rendered  by        '  ["  Would  choose,  by  reason  of 
lohhes^ttran^s  that  dwelt  amongst    the  peril,  to  (if\  ^c] 
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I.  If  they  invade  our  territory  by  land,  we  shall  invade 
\^\^^  theirs  by  sea.  And  when  we  have  wasted  part  of 
ol.87.1.'  Peloponnesus,  and  they  all  Attica ;  yet  shall  thein 
pJ3kkr  be  the  greater  loss.  For  they,  unless  by  the  sword, 
can  get  no  other  territory  instead  of  that  we  shall 
destroy :  whereas  for  us,  there  is  other  land  both 
in  the  islands  and  continent.  For  the  dominion  of 
the  sea  is  a  great  matter.  Consider  but  this.  If 
we  dwelt  in  the  islands,  whether  of  us  then  totc 
more  inexpugnable  ?  We  must  therefore  now, 
drawing  as  near  as  can  be  to  that  imagination,  lay 
aside  the  care  of  fields  and  villages  ^  and  not  for 
the  loss  of  them,  out  of  passion,  give  battle  to  the 
Peloponnesians,  far  more  in  number  than  ourselves. 
For  though  we  give  them  an  overthrow,  we  must 
fight  again  with  as  many  more :  and  if  we  be  over- 
thrown, we  shall  lose  the  help  of  our  confederates, 
which  are  our  strength  ;  for  when  we  cannot  war 
upon  them,  they  will  revolt.  Nor  bewail  ye  the 
loss  of  fields  or  houses,  but  of  men*s  bodies :  for 
men  may  acquire  these,  but  these  cannot  acquire 
men.  And  if  I  thought  I  should  prevail,  I  would 
advise  you  to  go  out  and  destroy  them  yourselves ; 
and  show  the  Peloponnesians,  that  you  will  never 
the  sooner  obey  them  for  such  things  as  these. 

144.  "There  be  many  other  things  that  ^ 
hope  of  victory,  in  case  you  do  not^,  whilst  yoa 


'  [We  must  "  abandon  our  land  frameth  his  speech  more  to  wli*^ 

and  houses,  and  have  a  care  of  the  Pericles  might  have  said,  than  ^ 

sea  and  the  city**.]  what  he  did  say.    Which  also  ke 

'  Thucydides  hath  his  mind  here  professeth  in  general  of  his  coan< 

upon  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  which  fell  in  setting  down  speeches.  Besifk^ 

out  many  years  after  the  death  of  he  maketh  Pericles  here  to  9M9tt 

Pericles.     Whereby  it   seems,  he  point  by  point  to  the  oration  of  (ke 
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this  war,  strive  to  enlarge  your  dominion,        i. 
idergo  other  voluntary  dangers ;  (for  I  am    '  a.c  48«. ' 

of  our  own  errors,  more  than  of  their  de-     ous/.i. 
;  but  they  shall  be  spoken  of  at  another  time,     Peridea. 
secution  of  the  war  itself.     For  the  present, 

send  away  these  men  with  this  answer: 
the  Megareans  shall  have  the  liberty  of  our 
jid  ports,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  will  also 
QO  banishment  of  us  nor  of  our  confederates 
strangers' :  for  neither  our  act  concerning 
a,  nor  their  banishment  of  strangers,  is  for- 
L  in  the  articles  * :  ^  also,  that  we  will  let  the 
n  cities  be  free,  if  they  were  so  when  the 
was  made ;  and  if  the  Lacedsemonians  will 
ve  leave  unto  their  confederates  to  use  their 
m,  not  as  shall  serve  the  turn  of  the  Lacedse- 
is,  but  as  they  themselves  shall  every  one 
^ood :  also  that  we  will  stand  to  judgment 
ing  to  the  articles,  and  will  not  begin  the 
ut  be  revenged  on  those  that  shalF.  For  this 
I  just,  and  for  the  dignity  of  the  city  to  an- 
Nevertheless  you  must  know,  that  of  neces- 
ar  there  will  be;  and  the  more  willingly 
ibrace  it,  the  less  pressing  we  shall  have 
emies ;  and  that  out  of  the  greatest  dan- 
irhether  to  cities  or  private  men,  arise  the 

J18  at  LacedemoD,  as  if  he  goTcrnment  of  Sparta  was  accus- 

by  when  it  was  delivered ;  tomed  at  its  pleasure,  summarily 

I  the  same  mauner  in  all  to  order  all  foreigners  to  quit  the 

)rations.  territory  :  both  from  a  dread  of  the 

»r  neither  the  one,  (the  use  introduction  of  foreign  manners, 

Lrkets  by  the  Megareans),  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any 

ther,  (the  ceasing  to  banish  wealthy  mercantile  class,  likely  to 

I  from  Sparta),  does  hurt  give  strength  and  consistence  to  the 

Bf  peace".  Gocllcr.     The  excluded commous.Ani.Seeii.39,n.l 
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I.        greatest  honours.     For  our  fathers^  when  the; 

'\^q\^.2^    undertook  the  Medes,  did  from  less  beginnings 

ou87.i.     nay  abandoning  the  little  they  had,  by  wisdon 

Pericie..*'     rather   than    fortune,    by    courage    rather    thai 

strength,  both  repel  the  barbarian  and  advanci 

this  state  to  the  height  it  now  is  at.    Of  whom  wi 

ought  not  now  to  come  short,  but  rather  to  re 

venge  us  by  all  means  upon  our  enemies ;  and  d( 

our  best  to  deliver  the  state  unimpaired  by  us  t( 

posterity." 

The  answer  of       145.  Thus  spakc  Pcricles.  Thc  Athenians  liking 

t^  ^b!31)n  best  of  his  advice,  decreed  as  he  would  have  them 

of  Lacedasmon.  answcriug  thc  Lacedsemoniaus   according  to  hi 

direction,  both  in  particulars  as  he  had  spoken 

and  generally,  "  that  they  would  do  nothing  oi 

command,  but  were  ready*  to  answer  their  accusa 

tions  upon  equal  terms  by  way  of  arbitrement".  Sc 

the  ambassadors  went  home ;  and  after  these  then 

came  no  more. 

1 46.  These  were  the  quarrels  and  differences  oi 
either  side,  before  the  war :  which  quarrels  b^ai 
presently  upon  the  business  of  Epidamnus  anc 
C!orcyra.  Nevertheless  there  was  still  commero 
betwixt  them,  and  they  went  to  each  other  without 
any  herald,  though  not  without  jealousy.  For  tin 
things  that  had  passed  were  but^  the  confusion  a 
the  articles,  and  matter  of  the  war  to  follow. 

*  ["According  to  the  ireaty**.]  without  suspicion  not;  far  wht 

^  [This  iuterpolated  but  reverses  had  passed  was  the  dissolution  o 

the  sense,    rdp  refers,  not  to  dxri-  the  treaty,  and  the  pretext  of  tb 

pvKTWQ  /iiv,  hut  to  irwiroirrwc  U  war  to  follow".  Intercourse  withou 

ov  :   "  without  herald  indeed,  hut  herald,  was  the  test  of  peace.] 
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THE    PRINCIPAL   CONTENTS. 

Ik  entry  of  the  Theban  soldiers  into  PlataBa  by  the  treason  of 
wme  within. — Their  repulse  and  slaughter. — The  irruption 
of  the  Peloponnesians  into  Attica. — The  wasting  of  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Athenian  fleet — The  public  funeral 
of  the  first  slain. — The  second  invasion  of  Attica. — The  pes- 
tilence in  the  city  of  Athens. — The  Ambraciotes  war  against 
the  Amphilochi. — PlataBa  assaulted  :  besieged. — The  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  beaten  by  Phormio  before  the  strait  of  the  Gulf 
of  Crissa. — The  same  fleet  repaired  and  reinforced ;  and  beaten 
^ain  by  Phormio  before  Naupactus. — The  attempt  of  the 
Peloponnesians  on  Salamis. — The  fruitless  expedition  of  the 
Thradans  against  the  Macedonians.  This  in  the  first  three 
years  of  the  war. 

1.  The  war  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Pelo-        n. 
ponnesians  beginneth  now  from  the  time*  they  had    - — ' — 
no  longer  commerce  one  with  another  without  a     a.c.48i'. 
herald,  and  that  having  once  begun  it  they  warred 
^thout  intermission.     And  it  is  written  in  order 
by  summers  and  winters,  according  as  from  time  to 
time  the  several  matters  came  to  pass. 
2.  The  peace,  which  after  the  winning  of  Euboea, 

*L"Piom  this  time  begins  the  war  during  which  they  had  no  longer 
•^tbc  Athenians  and  the  Pelopon-  commerce,  &c. ;  and  having  once 
Bf^ians  and  the  allies  of  both  sides ;    begun  it  they  warred,  sScc."] 
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11.        was  concluded  for  thirty  years^  lasted  fourteen 

'  \^^^  J  '    years.     But  in  the  fifteenth  year,  being  the  forty- 

A.C.431.     eighth  of  the  priesthood  of  Chrysis '  in  Argos :  Mat- 

inateasui^riMd  sias  being  then  ephor  at  Sparta,  and  Pythadoros, 

Ij  ^n^''*"*  archon  of  Athens,  having  then  two  months  of  hi8 

government  to  come :  in  the  sixth  month  after  the 

battle  at  Potidaea  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring, 

three  hundred  and  odd*  Thebans,  led  by  Pythan- 

gelus  the  son  of  Phyleides,  and  Diemporus  the  son 

of  Onetoridas,   BcBotian  rulers^  about  the  first 

watch  of  the  night  entered  with  their  arms  into 


^  Priestess  of  Juno :  by  whose  month,  caUed  ifiPtXiiuuoc,  wu  i^ 
priesthood  they  reckoned  their  tercalated  in  the  3rd,  5th,  tad  8lh 
years.  The  Athenians  began  their  years.  To  remedy  the  defiKH  rf 
years  about  the  summer  solstice,  this  system,  Meton  adopted  acide 
[This  is  the  first  year  of  the  intro-  of  1 9  years :  retaining  the  old  nai- 
duction  of  Meton^s  cycle.  The  re-  ber  and  form  of  the  months,  be  ii- 
ligious  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks,  as  tercalated  a  month  in  7  out  of  Ae 
of  other  nations,  being  regulated  by  19  years.  His  cycle,  impeiftcl  t» 
the  course  of  the  moon,  whose  revo-  it  is,  has,  owing  perhaps  to  sobb 
1  u  tions  are  not  commensurable  with  superstitious  reference  for  the  bob- 
that  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  it  ber  19,  retained  its  place  in  the  re- 
was  essential  to  ascertain  a  number  gulation  of  the  lunar  calendir  to 
of  solar  years  exactly  equal  to  a  the  present  day.  From  this  tine 
number  of  lunar  revolutions,  the  Olympic  year,  commeiMiig 
Throughout  the  number  of  years  so  hitherto  in  the  moon  sometiffltt 
ascertained,  called  a  cycle ^  might  be  next  before,  sometimes  neztafler  ^ 
noted  the  future  phases  of  the  moon,  summer  solstice,  commenced  icgi- 
which  done  for  one  cycle  is  done  for  larly  on  the  11  th  day  of  the  litttf 
all ;  all  future  cycles  (whence  the  moon.  The  prizes  were  distributed 
name)  being  only  the  same  series  at  the  full  moon.] 
repeated.  Assuming  8  solar  years  to  ^  [Herodotus,  briefly  aUnding  to 
be  equal  to  99  lunar  revolutions,  the  this  attempt  upon  Platiea  by  tlic 
Greeks  from  about  the  year  660,  Thebans,  (vii.233),  says  fourhttfi- 
regulated  the  Olympic  year  by  that  dred.  He  mentions  the  dctthof 
cycle.  The  12  months  were  made  Eurymachus  (chap.  5  infra) :  vboD 
to  consist  of  «30  and  29  days  alter-  he  calls  the  son  of  Leontiades  > 
natcly,  called  respectively  irXijpi;^  Theban,  and  theleader  on  thisocci- 
and  KoiXoc :  and  for  equalizing  the  sion  of  four  hundred  Thebaos.] 
lunar  year,  so  consisting  of  354  '  [fiouaTcipxo^^'^S'  see  r.  3ft 
(lays,   willi  ihc  solar  year,  a  full  note.] 
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Flatsea,  a  city  of  Boeotia  and  confederate  of  the        n. 

Athenians.    They  were  bronght  in,  and  the  gates    "^^^  ^"^ 

opeDed  nnto  them,  by  Nancleides  and  his  complices,     a.  c.is'i. 

men  of  Platsea,  that  for  their  own  private  ambition 

intended  both  the  destruction  of  such  citizens  as 

were  their  enemies,  and  the  putting  of  the  whole 

eity  under  the  subjection  of  the  Thebans.    This 

they  n^otiated  with  one  Eurymachus  the  son  of 

Leontiadas,  one  of  the  most  potent  men  of  Thebes. 

For  the  Thebans  foreseeing  the  war,  desired  to  pre- 

occupate  Flataea,  which  was  always  at  variance 

with  them,  whilst  there  was  yet  peace  and  the 

war  not  openly  on  foot.    By  which  means  they 

more  easily  entered  undiscovered,  there  being  no 

order  taken  before  for  a  watch.    And  making  a  The  Theban* 

stand  in  their  arms  *  in  the  market-place,  they  did  d^jj;!"^?  th«*^* 

not,  as  they  that  gave  them  entrance  would  have*«»i*«"= 

had  them,  fall  presently  to  the  business,  and  enter 

the  houses  of  their  adversaries ;  but  resolved  rather 

to  make  favourable  proclamation,  and  to  induce  bat  offer 

ihe  city  to  composition  and  friendship.     And  the  ^o"*!^**®" 

herald  proclaimed,  "  that  if  any  man,  according  to 

the  ancient  custom  of  all  the  Bceotians,  would  enter 

into  the  same  league  of  war  with  them,  he  should 

come  and  bring  his  arms  to  theirs"  :  supposing  the 

dty  by  this  means  would  easily  be  drawn  to  their 

side. 

3.  The  Plataeans,  when  they  perceived  that  the  The  nata?ans 
Thebans  were  already  entered  and  had  surprised  '*'''^^* '' 
the  city,  through  fear,  and  opinion  that   more 

'  [(Hfuvot  rd  iJirXa :  "  piliDg  their  Hobbes'  phrase  for  it,  generally  is, 

arms^:  as  our  own  soldiers  pile  siuirig  down  or  standing  in  their 

their  muslets  together,  when  not  in  arms.    The  summons  of  the  herald 

the  ranks  and   yet  nut  off  duty,  was  meant  to  disarm  the  Platteans.] 
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The  PUtKans 
takch.>tft: 


mon  walk  of  their 
boutea. 


were  entered  than  indeed  were,  (for  they  could  not 
see  them  in  the  night),  came  to  composition,  and 
accepting   the   condition  rested  quiet;   and  the 
rather,  for  that  they  had  yet  done  no  man  harm^ 
But  whilst  that  these  things  were  treating,  they 
observed  that  the  Thebans  were  not  many ;  and 
thought  that  if  they  should  set  upon  them,  thej 
might  easily  have  the  victory.     For  the  Plataean 
commons  were  not  willing  to  have  revolted  from 
and  unite  them-  the  Athcuians.    Wherefore  it  was  thought  fit  to 
^m^^^  undertake  the  matter ;  and  they  united  themselves 
by  digging  through  the  common  walls  between 
house  and  house,  that  they  might  not  be  discovered 
as  they  passed  the  streets.    They  also  placed  carts 
in  the  streets  without  the  cattle  that  drew  them, 
to  serve  them  instead  of  a  wall ;  and  every  other 
thing  they  put  in  readiness,  as  they  severally  seemed 
necessary  for  the  present  enterprise.    When  all 
things  according  to  their  means  were  ready,  they 
marched  from  their  houses  towards  the  enemies ; 
taking  their  time  whilst  it  was  yet  night,  and  a 
little  before  break  of  day  ;  because  they  would  not 
have  to  charge  them  when  they  should  be  embold- 
ened by  the  light  and  on  equal  terms,  but  when 
they  should  by  night  be  terrified,  and  inferior  to 
them  in  knowledge  of  the  places  of  the  city.    So 
they  forthwith  set  upon  them,  and  came  quickly 
up  to  hand  strokes.     4.  And  the  Thebans  seeing 
this,  and  finding  they  were  deceived,  cast  them- 
selves into  a  round  figure,  and  beat^  them  back  in 
that  part  where  the  assault  was  made :  and  twice 


ThcT  assanlt 
the  Thebans. 


^  [**  For  that  they  threatened  to        '  [**  And  stro?e  to  beat  them  back 
make  no  change  with  any  man'\]       wheresoever  the  assault  was  made*^.] 
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or  thrice  they  repulsed  them.     But  at  last^  when        u. 
both  the  Platseans  themselves  charged  them  with    \^^^^  ~^ 
acreat  clamour,  and  their  wives  also  and  families     a.c.4si. 

Ol.87  1 

shouted  and  screeched  from  the  houses,  and  withal  TheTh^i^flj. 
threw  stones  and  tiles  amongst  them ;  the  night  I""*  """"*  ^ 
having  been  also  very  wet ;  they  were  afraid,  and 
toraed  their  backs  and  fled  here  and  there  about 
die  city ;  ignorant  for  the  most  part,  in  the  dark 
a&d  dirt,  of  the  ways  out  by  which  they  should 
have  been  saved ;  (for  this  accident  fell  out  upon 
the  change  of  the  moon) ;  and  pursued  by  such  as 
ifere  well  acquainted  with  the  ways  to  keep  them 
m:  insomuch  as  the  greatest^  part  of  them  pe- 
rished. The  gate  by  which  they  entered,  and 
which  only  was  left  open,  a  certain  Platsean  shut 
op  again  with  the  head  ^  of  a  javelin,  which  he 
thrust  into  the  staple  instead  of  a  bolt :  so  that  this 
way  also  their  passage  was  stopped.  As  they  were 
chased  up  and  down  the  city,  some  climbed  the 
walls  and  cast  themselves  out,  and  for  the  most 
part  died.  Some  came  to  a  desert  gate  of  the  city, 
and  with  a  hatchet  given  them  by  a  woman  cut 
the  staple^  and  got  forth  unseen :  but  these  were 
not  many;  for  the  thing   was   soon   discovered. 

'  [The  common  reading  was  ol  the  ground.  And  fiox^oc  is  not  the 

nUoi,  **  the  greater  part".  But  as  staple,    but  the  bar  which  went 

oat  of  about  300  that  entered  the  across  the  gates,  and  into  a  hole  in 

city,  no  less  than  180  were  taken  which  and  in  the  gate,  went  the 

friiODen  (see  chap.  5),  it  could  not  fiaXavo^  or  bolt.     The  bolt  was 

be  eonect  to  saj  that  the  greatest  thrust  in,  so  that  no  part  of  it  re- 

put  perished  in  the  first  instance,  mained  out  of  the  hole ;  and  could 

The  article  ol  has  therefore  been  then  of  course  be  drawn  out  only 

^Kuded  by  Bekker  and  the  rest]  by  something  that  could  lay  hold 

*  [vTvpcuaoy  is  not  the  head,  but  of  its  bead,  and  therefore  exactly 

the  spike  at  the  other  end  of  the  fit  it.] 
jt^din,  by  which  it  was  fixed  in         '  [Cut  through  the  bar.'] 
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II.  Others  again  were  slain  dispersed  in  several  parte 
'  ^^^^  ~ '  of  the  city.  But  the  greatest  part,  and  those  espe- 
A.C.481.  cially  who  had  cast  themselves  before  into  a  ring. 
The  Tiiebkn^  happened  into  a  great  edifice  adjoining  to  the  wall '; 
wJ^whkh  *  ^^^  doors  whereof,  being  open,  they  thought  had 
b**mSShf  'Te  ^^^^  ^^®  gates  of  the  city,  and  that  there  had  been 
door  for  the  city  a  dircct  way  through  to  the  other  side.  The  Pla- 
^^'^  tseans  seeing  them  now  pent  up,  consulted  whether 

they  should  burn  them  as  they  were,  by  firing  the 
house,  or  else  resolve  of  some  other  punishment 
Thej  jieid  to    At  length  both  these,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  The- 
dbcreHon.       Y)SLns  that  wcrc  stra^ling  in  the  city,  agreed  to 
yield  themselves  and  their  arms  to  the  Platseans  at 
discretion.     And  this  success  had^  they  that  al- 
tered into  Platsea. 
Thewiioiepowf^r      5.  But  thc  rcst  of  thc  Thcbaus,  that  should  with 
to  ^^thlSr  t^^ir  whole  power  have  been  there  before  day,  for 
fellows.  foQj.  tjjg  surprise  should  not  succeed  with  those  that 

were  in,  came  so  late  with  their  aid  that  they  heard 
the  news  of  what  was  done  by  the  way^  Now 
Plataea  is  from  Thebes  seventy  furlongs,  and  they 
marched  the  slower  for  the  rain  which  had  fallen 
the  same  night.  For  the  river  Asopus  was  swollen 
so  high,  that  it  was  not  easily  passable.  So  that 
what  by  the  foulness  of  the  way,  and  what  by  the 
difficulty  of  passing  the  river,  they  arrived  not  till 

'  [Built  against,  or  forming  part  to  aid^'.    What  they  heard,  oooM 

of  the  wall.]  only  be  of  the  attack,  and  notof  thi 

^  [*'  Thus  had  fared  the  Thebans  capture  of  their  men  :  becanM  Q* 

in  Plata^a" :  that  is,  before  the  ar-  their  arrival  they  first  learn  thit 

rival  of  the  other  Thebans  next  de-  they  were  all  tflJken  or  slain.   It 

scribed.]  should  be,  **  the  rain  which /<Uii 

2  ["  But  the  other  Thebans,  who  the  night".  ''Sothatwhatbymardi- 

&c.,  receiving  by  the  way  news  ing  in  the  rain,  and  what  by  the  dif- 

about  what  had  passed,  went  to  try  ficulty  of  passing  the  river^'iAc] 
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their  men  were  already  some  slain  and  some  taken        n. 
prisoners.     When  the  Thebans  understood  how         ^, 

■^  YEAE    1. 

things  had  gone,  they  lay  in  wait  for  such  of  the     a.c.48i. 

Flatseans  as  were  without :  (for  there  were  abroad  The  Tbew 

in  the  viUages  both  men  and  household  stuflF,  as  ^^^J^^l 

was  not  unlikely,  the  evil  happening  unexpectedly  ^  ^•8"- 

and  in  time  of  peace) :  desiring,  if  they  could  take 

any  prisoners,  to  keep  them  for  exchange  for  those 

of  theirs  within,  which  (if  any  were  so)  were  saved 

alive.    This  was  the  Thebans'  purpose.     But  the  The  piataMms 

Plataeans,  whilst  they  were  yet  in  council,  suspect-  ^  to  be*gone* 

ing  that  some  such  thing  would  be  done,  and  fear-  J^tSTS^  ph- 

ing  their  case  without,  sent  a  herald  unto  the  The-  «>"«"• 

bans :  whom  they  commanded  to  say,  that  what 

they  had  already  done,  attempting  to  surprise  their 

dty  in  time  of  peace,  was  done  wickedly ;  and  to 

forbid  them  to  do  any  injury  to  those  without,  and 

that  otherwise  they  would  kill  all  those  men  of 

theirs  that  they  had  alive ;  which,  if  they  would 

withdraw  their  forces  out  of  their  territory,  they 

would  again  restore  unto  them.   Thus  the  Thebans 

say ;  and  that  the  Plataeans  did  swear  it.     But  the 

Plataeans  confess  not  that  they  promised  to  deliver 

them  presently,  but  upon  treaty  if  they  should 

agree ;  and  deny  that  they  swore  it.     Upon  this  The  Theban*  go 

the  Thebans  went  out  of  their  territory  ^  and  the  ^;;j;'^^;^^^^^ 

Hataeans,  when  they  had  speedily  taken  in  whatso-  ^^"  '"^^  "t";! 

ever  they  had  m  the  country,  immediately  slew  thrir  pri«»neni. 

their  prisoners.    They  that  were  taken  were  one 

hnndred  and  eighty ;  and  Eurymachus'^,  with  whom 

the  traitors  had  practised,  was  one.  6.  When  they 

had  done  they  sent  a  messenger  to  Athens,  and 

*  [**  Having  done  no  injiin".]  -  [See  chap.  2.  note.] 
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IK        gave  truce  to  the  Thebans  to  fetch  away  the  bodies 
'  ^^^^ ,  ^    of  their  dead ;  and  ordered  the  city  as  was  thongbt 
A.C.181.     convenient  for  the  present  occasion. 

The  news  of  what  was  done  coming  straightway 

TheAtiietiian*  to  Athcns,  thcy  instantly  laid  hands  on  all  the 

iiuch  nc»>ti"ns  Boeotians  then  in  Attica ;  and  sent  an  officer  to 

a.we«u,  Atuca.  pjatgea,  to  forbid  their  farther  proceeding  with  their 

Theban  prisoners^  till  such  time  as  they  also  should 

have  advised  of  the  matter :  for  they  were  not  yet 

advertised  of  their  putting  to  death.     For  the  fint 

messenger  was  sent  away  when  the  Thebans  first 

entered  the  town ;  and  the  second,  when^  they 

were  overcome  and  taken  prisoners :  but  of  what 

followed  after  they  knew  nothing.     So  that  the 

Athenians  when  they  sent,  knew  not  what  was 

done ;  and  the  officer  arriving  found  that  the  me& 

They  Ticinai     wcrc  already  slain.  After  this,  the  Athenians  send- 

T^Jn'mt^u,  ing  an  army  to  Plataea,  victualled  it  and  left  agar- 

andtakeihcirun.  risou  iu  it ;  aud  took  thence  both  the  women  and 

nece»sary  people.  .        vi 

children,  and  also  such  men  as  were  unserviceable 
for  the  war. 
Preparation  of  ?•  Tbis  actiou  falling  out  at  Plataea,  and  the 
both.ide.forthep^^^g  uow  clcarly  dissolved,  the  Athenians  pre- 
pared themselves  for  war ;  so  also  did  the  Lacedie- 
monians  and  their  confederates;  intending  on 
either  part  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  king,  and 
to  other  barbarians,  wheresoever  they  had  hope  of 
succours ;  and  contracting  leagues  with  such  cities 
as  were  not  under  their  own  command.  The  La- 
cedaemonians' besides  those  galleys  which  they  had 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  of  the  cities  that  took  part 

'  [*^  Just  after  they  were  over-  '  The  Lacedsmonian  leagoe,  or 
come,  Sec. :  and  of  what  followed  Lacedaemonian  party,  not  ptrtiea- 
after,  they  knew  nothing".]  larly  that  state.    ["  The  confede 
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^th  them  there,  were  ordered  to  furnish,  propor-        n. 


tionably  to  the  greatness  of  their  several  cities,  so    '  ^^^'^  ,  - 
many  more  as  the  whole  number  mi&'ht  amount  to     a  c  431. 
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five  hundred  sail,  and  to  provide  a  sum  of  money 
assessed ;  and  in  other  things  not  to  stir  farther, 
but  to  receive  the  Athenians  coming  but  with  one 
galley  at  once,  till  such  time  as  the  same  should  be 
ready.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  side,  surveyed 
their  present  confederates,  and  sent  ambassadors 
to  those  places^  that  lay  about  Peloponnesus,  as 
Corcyra,  Cephalonia,  Acamania,  and  Zacynthus; 
knowing  that  as  long  as  these  were  their  friends, 
they  might  with  the  more  security^  make  war  round 
about  upon  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  8.  Neither 
aide  conceived  small  matters,  but  put  their  whole 
strength  to  the  war :  and  not  without  reason*.  For 
an  men  in  the  beginnings  of  enterprises  are  the 
most  eager.  Besides,  there  were  then  in  Pelopon- 
nesus many  young  men,  and  many  in  Athens,  who 
fcr  want  of  experience  not  unwillingly  undertook 
Ae  war.  And  not  only  the  rest  of  Greece  stood  at 
gaze  to  behold  the  two  principal  states  in  combat ; 
but  many  prophecies  were  told,  and  many  sung  by  ivnpiiecie«  and 
tbe  priests  of  the  oracles,  both  in  the  cities  about  ll^g'^Te^J^^^^^^ 
to  war  and  in  others.     There  was  also  a  little 

«le  cities  were  ordelred  by  the  La-        ^  ["  Especially."] 
eetononians  to  make  ready,  each        '  '*  Knowing  that  if  these  were 

Kcording  to  its  size,  other  ships  securely  their  friends,  they  would  be 

kndes  those  already  on  the  spot  in  able  to  infest  Peloponnesus  round 

Itily  and  Sicily,  which  had  been  got  about".  Arnold.  Goeller.  The  latter 

ntdy  by  those  who  in  those  parts  observes  that  the  Corcyraeans,  Acar- 

aded  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  nanians,   and   Zacyniliians    were 

the  number  of  five  hundred".  Goll.  already  the  friends  of  the  Athenians; 

Am.    The  Dorian  states  in  Italy  and  all  that  remained,  was  to  con- 

aad  Sicily  would  naturally  be  the  firm  that  friendship.] 
iHies  of  the  Lacedaemonians.]  *  ["  As  might  be  expected".] 

VOL,  VIII.  M 
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II,        before  this  an  earthquake  in  Delos,  which  ia  the 
-^'-p    memory  of  the  Grecians  never  shook  before*;  and 


nt  staU*». 


i.c.i^i.  was  interpreted  for,  and  seemed  to  be  a  sign  of 
what  was  to  come  afterwards  to  pass.  And  what- 
soever thing  then  chanced  of  the  same  nature,  it 
was  all  sure  to  be  inquired  after. 
dfectiomof  But  men's  aifections  for  the  most  part  went  with 
^"Tiw  11^  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  the  rather,  for  that  they 
gave  out  they  would  recover  the  Grecians'  liberty. 
And  every  man,  both  private  and  public  person-, 
endeavoured  as  much  as  in  them  lay  both  in  word 
and  deed  to  assist  them ;  and  thought  the  business 
so  much  hindered,  as  himself  was  not  present  at  it 
In  such  passion  were  most  men  against  the  Athen- 
ians ;  some  for  desire  to  be  delivered  from  under 
their  government,  and  others  for  fear  of  falling  into 
it.  And  these  were  the  preparations  and  affections 
brought  unto  the  war. 

I  ["  And  besides  there  were  many  dides    are    remarkable.     If  with 
young  men,  &c. ;  and  the  rest  of    Pliny,    Mueller,   and  others,  w« 

Greece  stood  at  gaze,  (Sec.     l\Iany  adopt  the  opinion   of  two  etrth- 

prophecies  also  were  told,  \'c. :  and  quakes,  it  follows  that  ndther  hii- 

moreover  a  little  before  this  Delos  toriau  had  heard  of  the  eaithqnab 

was    shaken,     &c."      Herodotus,  related  by  the  other.    But  for  sack 

speaking  of  the  impending  invasion  authority,  the  remarkable  fact,  that 

of  Darius,  says:  "  And  Delos,  as  the  earthquake  related  by  each  was 

say  the  Delians,  was  shaken  ;  for  considered  portentous  of  this  war, 

the  first  and  last  time  even  until  would  incline  us  either  to  accept 

my  time:  a  portent  from  the  god  the  explanation  of  Arnold:  that 

to  men  of  the  coming  evils.    For  Thucydides  here  uses  6\iyor  wfA 

what  with  the  Persians,  and  with  rovru)v  to  express  an  interral  of 

the  chief   states  striving  for  the  sixty  years,  as  in  chap.  16,  infia, 

mastery,  there  befell  Greece  in  the  he  applies  dpri  to  one  of  fifty:  « 

time  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Arta-  else  to  hold  both  earthquakes  for 

xerxes,    three    generations,  more  fabulous.] 
evils  than  during  twenty  genera-        -  ["  And  every  private  man  and 

tions  before  Darius",  vi.  98.  These  every  city".     Bekker  and  the  rest, 

passages  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy-  ttoXiq  :  some  MSS.  iroX«ri|c. 
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9.  But  the  confederates  of  either  party,  which        n. 
tiejr  had  when  they  began  it,  were  these.    The    '     '     ^ 
Ift^daemonians  had  all  Peloponnesus  within  the     a.c.43i. 
Bthmas,  except  the  Aleves  and  Achseans:  (for  TbeconMo^ 
tee  were  in  amity  with  both,  save  that  the  Pel-  ^U^^.**^"* 
enians  at  first,  only  of  all  Achaia,  took  their  part ; 
at  afterwards  all  the  rest  did  so  likewise) :  and 
ithoat  Peloponnesus,  the  Megareans,  Locrians, 
kBOtians,  Phoceans,  Ambraciotes,  Leucadians,  and 
oactorians.     Of  which  the  Corinthians,  Mega- 
ws,  Sicyonians,  Pellenians,  Eleians,  Ambraciotes, 
id  Leucadians  found  shipping:   the   Boeotians, 
hoceans,  and  Locrians,  horsemen :  and  the  rest  of 
»  cities  footmen.     And  these  were  the  confede- 
ites  of  the  Lacedsemonians.    The  Athenian  con-  Theconfeaerat« 
derates  were  these.    The  Chians,  Lesbians,  pia- *>^»''«  ^*»>^»»»=^ 
eans,  the  Messenians  in  Naupactus,  most  of  the 
camanians,  C!orcyraeans,  Zacynthiaus,  and  other 
ties  their  tributaries  amongst  those  nations  * ;  also 
lat  part  of  Caria  which  is  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
le  Dorians  adjoining  to  them  ;  Ionia,  Hellespont, 
le  cities  bordering  on  Thrace^;  all  the  islands  from 
eloponnesus  to  Crete  on  the  east,  and  all  the  rest 
F  the  Cyclades,  except  Melos  and  Thera^.     Of 
lese  the  Chians,  Lesbians,  and  Corcyraeans  found. 
alleys ;  the  rest  footmen  and  money.   These  were 
Idr  confederates  and  the  preparation  for  the  war 
Q  both  sides. 

10.  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  the  business  of 
lataea,  sent  messengers  presently  up  and  down 
^eloponnesus,  and  to  their  confederates  without,  to 


'  [Amongst  fo  many  nations.]  ^  [Melos  and  Thera  wereSparUi^ 

'  [•*  Thraceward".   See  i.  57.]        colonies.] 
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II.        have  in  readiness  their  forces,  and  such  things  as 
'     ' — *    should  be  necessary  for  a  foreign  expedition,  as  in^ 
A.C.4S1.     tending  the  invasion  of  Attica.     And  when  they 
Tiui^eaamon.  wcrc  all  rcady,  they  came  to  the  rendezvous  in  the 
iiTui^ihnnr  isthmus  at  a  day  appointed,  two-thirds  of  the  forces 
of  every  city  ^     When  the  whole  army  was  gotten 
together,  Archidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemomans, 
general  of  the  expedition,  called  together  the  com- 
manders of  the  several  cities,  and  such  as  were  in 
authority  and  most  worthy  to  be  present;  and 
spake  unto  them  as  foUoweth  : 

11.^^  Men  of  Peloponnesus  and  confederatee^ 
not  only  our  fathers  have  had  many  wars,  both  witt 
in  and  without  Peloponnesus,  but  we  ourselves  ako^ 
such  as  are  anything  in  years,  have  been  sufficiently 
acquainted  therewith  ;  yet  did  we  never  before  act 
forth  with  so  great  a  preparation  as  at  this  present 
And  now,  not  only  we  are  a  numerous  and  puis- 
sant army,  that  invade  ;  but  the  state  also  i» 
puissant'^  that  is  invaded  by  us.  We  have  reasm 
therefore  to  show  ourselves  neither  worse  than  our 
fathers,  nor  short  of  the  opinion  conceived  of  our- 

*  ["  And  all  of  them  l>eing  ready  once  for  all,  on  each  particalir  oe- 

at  the  time  appointed,  they  assem-  casion  it  was  only  to  be  detecmiiiei 

Med  at  the  isthmus,  the  two-thirds  what  part  thereof  should   be  »- 

from  every  state".    That  is,  two-  quired.    In  like  manner  the  snp^ 

thirds,  not  of  those  witliin  the  mili-  plies  of  money  were  determined: 

tary  age,  hut  only  of  the  contingent  so  that  the  army  with  all  its  eqn^ 

of  each  state.     Mueller,  Goeller.  ments,  could  be  collected  by  i 

The  following  is  Mueller's  account  simple  summons.'*      Dor.  i.  9.  1 

of  the  con/m^/w/.  "  When  an  expe-  Arnold  observes  that  the  timeftr 

dition  was  contemplated,  the  Spar-  which  the  allies  were  required  to 

tans  sent  round  (irtfHijyytXKov)  to  serve  on  a  foreign  expeditioD,  tod 

the  confederate    states,  to   desire  tomaintain  themselves  at  their  ow 

them  to  have  ready  men  and  stores,  expense,  appears  to  have  been  at 

The  highest  contribution  of  each  this  time  forty  days.] 
state  having    been  already   fixed        *  ^Afost  puissant  ] 
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es.  For  all  Greece  is  up  at  this  commotion, 
irving  us:  and  through  their  hatred  to  the 
^niaus,  do  wish  that  we  may  accomplish  what- 
sr  we  intend.  And  therefore,  though  we  seem 
ivade  them  with  a  great  army,  and  to  have 
i  assurance  that  they  will  not  come  out  against 

battle,  yet  we  ought  not  for  this  to  march  the 
Mtrefully  prepared ;  but  of  every  city  as  well 
aptain  as  the  soldier,  to  expect  always  some 
er  or  other  in  that  part  wherein  he  himself 
iced.     For  the  accidents  of  war  are  uncer- 

and  for  the  most  part  the  onset  begins  from 
jsser  number*  and  upon  passion.  And  often- 
\  the  lesser  number,  being  afraid,  hath  beaten 

the  greater  with  the  more  ease ;  for  that 
igh  contempt  they  have  gone  unprepared, 
in  the  land  of  an  enemy,  though  the  soldiers 
t  always  to  have  bold  hearts,  yet  for  action, 
ought  to  make  their  preparations  as  if  they 
afraid.  For  that  will  give  them  both  more 
ige  to  go  upon  the  enemy,  and  more  safety  in 
ing  with  him^.  But  we  invade  not  now  a  city 
[^nnot  defend  itself,  but  a  city  every  way  well 
inted.     So  that  we  must  by  all  means  expect 

fought  withal,  though  not  now,  because  we 
)t  yet  there,  yet  hereafter,  when  they  shall  see 
I  their  country  wasting  and  destroying  their 
issions.  For  all  men,  when  in  their  own  sight 
on  a  sudden  they  receive  any  extraordinary 
,  fall  presently  into  choler ;  and  the  less  they 
ider,  with  the  more  stomach  they  assault.  And 
is  likely  to  hold  in  the  Athenians  somewhat 
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(egins  fuddenly,     GocUer.] 


["  Ajjiiiust  being  atUickecr'.] 
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II.        more  than  in  the  others ;  for  they  think  themse 

^ — "^    worthy  to  have  the  command  of  others,  and  tc 

A.C.431.     vade  and  waste  the  territories  of  their  neighbo 

ormtion  of'     rather  than  to  see  their  neighbours  waste  th( 

Archidamui.    WTherefore,  as  being  to  war  against  a  great  ( 

and  to  procure  both  to  your  ancestors  and  y( 

selves  a  great  fame,  either  good  or  bad  as  shal 

the  event ;  follow  your  leaders  in  such  sort, 

above  all  things  you  esteem  of  order  and  watch 

iiess^     For  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  n 

comely  nor  more  safe,  than  when  many  men 

seen  to  observe  one  and  the  same  order." 

Archidamus  12.  Archidamus,  having  thus  spoken  and 

Tt^^orto  missed  the  council,  first  sent  Melesippus  the  soi 

the  AtheniaDj;  DiacHtus,  a  mau  of  Sparta,  to  Athens,  to  try  if 

and  tries  ftU  other  .        '  .  i  ,      .        . 

nieaiuitorighthis  Athenians,  seemg  them  now  on   theur  joun 
country,    ore  ^^^j^  y^j.  '^^  gomc  dcgrcc  rcmit  of  their  obstin 

But  the  Athenians  neither  received  him  into  t 

city,  nor  presented  him  to  the  state :  for  the  o 

ion  of  Pericles  had  already  taken  place,  not  tc 

ceive  from  the  Lacedaemonians  neither  herald 

ambassador,  as  long  as  their  army  was  abr 

The  ambassador  Thercfore  thcy  sent  him  back  without  audie 

^voy'^^tric"  with  commandment  to  be  out  of  their  borden 

without  confer,  gclf-samc  day ;  and  that  hereafter  if  they  w 

ence.  "^  ^ 

any  thing  with  them,  they  should  return  every 
to  his  home,  and  send  their  ambassadors  i 
thence.  They  sent  with  him  also  certain  per 
to  convoy  him  out  of  the  country,  to  the  end 
no  man  should  confer  with  him;  who,  whei 
came  to  the  limits  and  was  to  be  dismissed,  utb 
these  words :  "  This  day  is  the  beginning  of  m 

'  ["  And  receive  commands  with  readiness".] 
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evil  onto  the  Grecians" ;  and  so  departed.  When  he        n. 
returned  to  the  camp,  Archidamus  perceiving  that    '     ""^ 
they  would  not  relent,  dislodged*  and  marched  on     a.c.48i. 
with  his  army  into  their  territory.     The  Boeotians  Archidamun' 
with  their  appointed  part  and  with  horsemen  aided  "JJ^**"*^  ^°'' 
the  Peloponnesians ;  but  with  the  rest  of  their 
forces  went  and  wasted  the  territory  of  Platsea. 

13.  Whikt  the  Peloponnesians  were  coming  to-  Pendes  imagin. 
gether  in  the  isthmus,  and  when  they  were  on  their  J^g^t  spire  hu 
march,  before  they  brake  into  Attica,  Pericles  the«J^|'°^;P;^ 
son  of  Xantippus,  who  with  nine  others  was  general  «?»▼«  t>»«n  to  the 
of  the  Athenians,  when  he  saw  they  were  about  to 
break  in,  suspecting  that  Archidamus,  either  of 
private  courtesy  or  by  command  of  the  Lacedse- 
monians  to  bring  him  into  jealousy,  (as  they  had 
before  for  his  sake  commanded  the  excommunica- 
don),  might  oftentimes^  leave  his  lands  untouched, 
told  the  Athenians  beforehand  in  an  assembly, 
^'  that  though  Archidamus  had  been  his  guest,  it  nie  speech  of 
was  for  no  ill  to  the  state  ;  and  howsoever,  if  the  ]|^wy  at^^*^ 
enemy  did  not  waste  his  lands  and  houses  as  well  Athens,  touching 

J  the  means  of  the 

as  the  rest,  that  then  he  gave  them  to  the  common-  ^ar,  &c 
wealth" ;  and  therefore  desired  "  that  for  this  he 
might  not  be  suspected".  Also  he  advised  them 
concerning  the  business  in  hand  the  same  things 
he  had  done  before ;  "  that  they  should  make  pre- 
parations for  the  war,  and  receive  their  goods  into 
the  city ;  that  they  should  not  go  out  to  battle,  but 
come  into  the  city  and  guard  it ;  that  they  should 
also  furnish  out  their  navy,  wherein  consisted  their 
power,  and  hold  a  careful  hand  over  their  confede- 

*  [**  Then  at  length  (o^rw  itj)  be    happened  to  be  bis  guest,  that  he 
iislodged**,  &c.]  might,  as  often  happens,  either  of 

*  ["  Suspecting,  as  Archidamus    private  courtesy",  &c.  Gocller.] 
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II.        rates** :  telliDg  them,  "  how  that  in  the  money  that 
'  ^^'^^  J  '    came  from  these  lay  their  strength,  and  that  the 
A.C.4S1.     victory  in  war  consisted  wholly^  in  counsel  and 
n^  irraMii^  of  storc  of  money**.     Farther  he  bade  them  be  confi- 
AUiS^  "^     dent,  "  in  that  there  was  yearly  coming  into  the 
state  from  the  confederates  for  tribute,  besides 
other  revenue',  six  hundred  talents ;  and  remaimng* 
yet  then  in  the  citadel  six  thousand  talents  of  silver 
coin:**  (for  the  greatest  sum  there  had  been,  was  ten 
thousand  talents  wantinpr  three  hundred :  out  d 
which  was  taken  that  which  had  been  expended 
upon  the  gate-houses'  of  the  citadel,  and  upon  other 
buildings,  and  for  the  chaises  of  Potidsea) :  ^'besides 
the  uncoined  gold  and  silver  of  private  and  public 
oflferiugs ;  and  all  the  dedicated  vessels  belonging 
to  the  shows  and  games,  and  the  spoils  of  the  Per- 
sian,  and   other  things  of   that    nature,  wludi 
amounted  to  no  less  than  five  hundred  talents**. 

He  added  farther,  that  "much  money  might  be 

_^ i 

*  [Consisted  much^  airrtpoQ^  wingless ;  on  the  other, the 
'  [That  is,  besides  the  rent  of  picture  gallery.  The  PkrtheiiOD 
the  public  lands,  mines,  customs,  fronted  the  east.  From  the  easteni 
judicial  fines,  and  taxes  paid  by  portico  there  was  a  way  into  the 
the  metocci.  Goeller.  For  the  va-  Opisthodomus,  where  was  the  pub- 
lue  of  tlie  talent,  see  i.  9«>,  note.]  lie  treasury  and  wherein  were  pic- 
'  [rd  vpov{f\aia.  In  the  Aero-  served  the  most  precious  and  sacred 
polis  w(.'rc  the  Parthenon,  the  Pro-  thinp[s.  The  Parthenon  was  built 
p^^ra,  tlie  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  by  Callicrates,  Ictinus,  and  Car- 
adjoining  tlie  fane  of  Erectheus,  pion,  in  the  ten  years  from  A.C.  448 
and  Phidias'  statue  of  Minerva,  to  438.  In  this  last  year  Phidiii 
The  ascent  of  tlie  hill,  which  was  erected  in  it  his  gigantic  statue  of 
fonnerly  fortified,  was  adorned  by  Minerva;  from  which  was  to  be 
Pericles  with  a  splendid  flight  of  seen  the  statue  of  Pallas  PromacboSi 
steps  and  with  the  Propyl  sea :  a  also  of  vast  size,  which  he  is  said 
work  begun  A.  C.  437 :  and  finished  to  have  cast  from  the  Persian  spoils, 
in  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  2012  tai-  and  which  stood  between  the  Pio- 
Iciits.  On  one  side  of  the  Propylaa  pyliea  and  the  temple  of  Minerra 
was  the  temple  of  Victory,  called  Polius.     Od.  Mueller.] 
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Dut  of  Other  temples*  without  the  city,  which        ii. 
might  use ;  and  if  they  were  barred  the  use    ' — ' — ^ 

these^,  they  might  yet  use  the  ornaments  of  A.c.431*. 
ibout  the  goddess  herself ;"  and  said  that  "  the  ^"^  ^  '* 
3  had  about  it  the  weight  of  forty  talents  of 
pure  gold,  and  which  might  all  be  taken  off; 
aving  made  use  of  it  for  their  safety'',  he  said, 
Y  were  to  make  restitution  of  the  like  quantity 
**.  Thus  he  encouraged  them  touching  matter 
mey.  "  Men  of  arms",  he  said,  **  they  had 
ten  thousand ;  besides  the  sixteen  thousand 
were  employed  for  the  guard  of  the  city  and 

the  walls."     For  so  many  at  the  first  kept 

1  at  the  coming  in  of  the  enemy  ^  young  and  old 

her,  and  strangers  that  dwelt  amongst  them  as 

r  as  could  bear  arms.     For  the  length  of  the  Thei«igthorihe 

jrian  wall,  to  that  part  of  the  circumference  of  ^c  wiLbmJn 

rail  of  the  city  where  it  joined,  was  thirty-five  ^*^"^  "pp"^"*''  ^ 

ngs ;  and  that  part  of  the  circumference  which 

guarded,  (for  some  of  it  was  not  kept  with  a 

h,  namely,  the  part  between  the  long  wall  and 

'halerian),  was  forty-three  furlongs.     And  the 

h  of  the  long  walls  down  to  Piraeus,  (of  which 

5  was  a  watch  only  on  the  outmost^),  was  forty 

rStv  dXhav  Upwv.   From  the  '  ["  For  at  the  first  so  many  kept 

smples :  besides  that  parti-  watch  against  the  invasion  of  the 

temple  of  Minerva  in  the  enemy,  young  and  old,  and  of  the 

>li8,  the    Parthenon,  which  meta'ci  as  many  as  were  heavy. 

be  treasury.    Arnold.    The  armed  soldiers."    For  the  Titetccci, 

n  spoils:  that  is,  amongst  seech.  31.] 

,  the  silver-footed  chair,  in  *  [The  reasons  stated  by  Arnold 

Xerxes  beheld  the  battle  of  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  establish 

in,  and  the  golden  sabre  of  pretty  clearly  the  existence  of  three 

mius.  Boeckh.     Without  the  walls  from  the  city  to  Piraus ;  the 

8  Hobbes'  addition.]  outer  or  northern  wall,  the  Phale- 

3f all  "tribute  and  revenue",  rian,  and  rb  Sid  fikaov  r«xoc,  the 

jr.]  wall  between  the  other  two.    The 
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n.  fiirlongs.  And  the  whole  compass  of  Pirseos  to- 
'  ^^^^  J  ^  gether  with  M unychia,  was  sixty  furlongs ;  whereol 
A.C.431.     that  part  that  was  watched,  was  but  half.  He  said 

Ol  87  1. 

farther,  ^^  they  had  of  horsemen,  accounting  arcfaen 
on  horseback,  twelve  hundred ;  and  sixteen  hundred 
Their  gallics,  archcrs ;  and  of  galleys  fit  for  the  sea,  three  hun- 
dred/' All  this  and  no  less  had  the  Athenians, 
when  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesians  was  firsi 
in  hand,  and  when  the  war  began.  These  and  othei 
words  spake  Pericles,  as  he  used  to  do,  for  demon- 
stration that  they  were  likely  to  outlast  this  war. 

The  Atiieniaii>       ^'*-  Whcu  thc  AtheuiaDS  had  heard  him,  thej 

fetch  in  their     approved  of  his  words ;  and  fetched  into  the  citj 

dren  and  Mb-    thcir  wivcs  aud  children,  and  the  furniture  of  theii 

^^  "'^       houses,  pulling  down  the  very  timber  of  the  honsec 

themselves.    Their  sheep  and  oxen  they  sent  ovei 

into  Euboea,  and  into  the  islands  over  against  them. 

Nevertheless  this  removal,  in  respect  they  had 

most  of  them  been  accustomed  to  the  country  life, 

grieved*  them  very  much. 

TheAthcnianH       15.  This  custom  was  from  great  antiquity  more 

^IveTtie "'  familiar  with  the  Athenians,  than  any  other  of  the 

country.         rest  of  Grccce.  For  in  the  time  of  Cecrops  and  the 

first  kings,  down  to  Theseus,  the  inhabitants  of 

Attica  had  their  several  boroughs,  and  therein  their 

common  halls ^  and  their  governors ;  and,  unless 

same    couclusion    is   adopted  by  for    honour's    cause   and  serrice, 

GocUer.]  were  allowed    diet,    and  whcrcii 

>  ["  Was  attended  with  great  dif-  Vesta  was  worshipped,  and  a  lij^ 

ficulty"  :  Goeller:  that  is,  owing  to  continually  burned;  so  that  some 

the  great  number  that  had  to  re-  thence  derive   the  name,  making 

move.]  irpvraviiov    quasi    irvpoc  rofi^' 

'  TTpmavCia.  Guild  halls,  places  [The  Prytaneium  (the  mark  of  aa 

where  those  tliat  administered  the  independent    society)    has   been 

state  did  meet :  where  also  some,  termed  by  Pollux  (ix.  40)  ivria.  rvC 
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they  were  in  fear  of  some  danger,  went  not  to  the       n. 
king*  for  advice,  bnt  every  city  administered  their    ' — *" 
own  affairs  and  deliberated  by  themselves.    And    A.c.431 
some  of  them  had  also  their  particolar  wars ;  as  the    ^^  ^'  ^ 
Eleosinians,  who  joined  with  Enmolpns  against 
Erecthens*     But  after  Theseus  came  to  the  king-  Theaeos  fin 
dom,  on^  who  besides  his  wisdom  was  also  a  man  ^^^tifd 
of  very  great  power,  he  not  only  set  good  order  in  ^^*^ 
the  country  in  other  respects,  but  also  dissolved  ci^tai  dtj. 
the  councils  ai\d  magistracies  of  the  rest  of  the 
towns ;  and  assigning  them  all  one  hall  and  one 
council-house,  brought  them  all  to  cohabit^  in  the 
city  that  now  is ;  and  constrained  them,  enjoying 
their  own  as  before,  to  use  this  one  for  their  city, 
which  (now  when  they  all  paid  their  duties  to  it) 
grew  great,  and  was  by  Theseus  so  delivered  to 
posterity.    And  from  that  time  to  this  day,  the 
Athenians  keep  a  holiday  at  the  public  charge  to 
the  goddess,  and  call  it  Synoecia.    That  which  is 
now  the  citadel,  and  the  part  which  is  to  the  south 
of  the  citadel,  was  before  this  time  the  city.     An 

vAfwCf  the  hearth  of  the  com-  ancient  Prytaneium  at  the  foot  of 
munity ;  by  Livy  (xli.  20)  **  pene-  the  Acropolis.  According  to  Strabo, 
tnle  urbis'*.  ^  Herein,'*  says  Pol-  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  as- 
lax,**  were  entertained  those  who  sembled  by  Cecrops  into  twelve 
came  on  any  public  embassy,  those  cities,  the  names  of  which  he  gives.] 
who  were  honoured  for  service  done  '  [**  They  did  not  meet  to  con- 
to  the  state,  and  those  who  by  vir-  suit  under  the  king.'*] 
toe  of  their  office  were  dtUnrou"  '  ['*  He  made  them  all  to  belong 
Of  these  last  the  principal  were  to  the  city  that  now  is :  and  obliged 
the  hierophantes  or  teachers  of  the  them,  administering  the  affairs  each 
ncred  rites,  the  inipv^  or  cryer  of  of  their  own  city  as  before,  to  use 
the  sacrifices,  the  ciyer  of  the  this  as  their  metropolis :  which, 
ccmncil,  certain  of  the  secretaries,  now  that  they  all  reckoned  as  mem- 
kc.  This  at  Athens  took  place  at  bers  of  it,  grew  great".  Goll.  Am. 
what  was  called  the  OoKoc :  which  This  may  perhaps  be  called  the 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  birth  of  the  Athenian  democracy.] 
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argiunent  whereof  is  this ;  that  the  temples  of  the 
gods  are  all  set  either  in  the  citadel  itself;  or  if 
without,  yet  in  that  quarter :  as  that  of  Japiter 
Olympios,  and  of  Apollo  Pythius^^  and  of  Tellns^and 
of  Bacchus^  in  Limnae ;  (in  honour  of  whom  the  old 
Bacchanals  were'  celebrated  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
the  month  Athesterion,  according  as  the  lonians 
who  are  derived  from  Athens,   do   still  observe 
them) ;  besides  other  ancient  temples  situate  in  the 
same  part.   Moreover,  they  served  themselves  with 
water  for  the  best  uses  of  the  fountain,  which,  now 
the  Nine-pipes,  built  so  by  the  tyrants'*,  was  for- 
merly, when  the  springs  were  open,  called  Callirhoe, 
and  was  near.     And  from  the  old  custom,  before 
marriages  and  other  holy  rites  they  ordain  the  use 
of  the  same  water  to  this  day.    And  the  citadel, 
from  the  ancient  habitation  of  it,  is  also  by  the 
Athenians  still  called  the  city. 
i-ho  Atheniai»       16.  The  Athcuiaus  therefore  had  lived  a  long 
u^i^no^lr  time  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  country  towns; 
'^mu^v'^^ "°  ^^^  ^^^^  *^^y  were  brought  into  one,  were  never- 
theless (both  for  the  custom  which  most  had,  as 
well  of  the  ancient  time  as  since  till  the  Persian* 
war,   to   live  in  the   country  with   their   whole 
families;   and  also  especially  for  that  since  the 


Hilliiigljr. 


*  [Between  these  two  temples,  the 
Pythaista:  took  their  station  to  watch 
nine  nights,  during  three  months  in 
the  spring,  for  the  favourable  flash- 
ing of  the  lightning  over  mount 
Pames,  announcing  that  the  sacred 
embassy  might  venture  to  proceed  in 
its  destined  route  to  Pytho.  MiilL] 

-  [Quod  iv  Aiftvaig  dicitur,  sub- 
urbium  erat  u1)i  solium  paulatim  in- 
clinatur  Ilissum  versus.    Ibi  duo 


templa  Bacchi  erant.  Goll.  There 
were/our  Dionysia  or  feasts  of  Bac- 
chus :  the  Anthesterian,the  LenaeAO, 
the  niral,  and  the  great  or  city  Dio- 
nysia. Hermann,  Gr.  Antiq.  §  161.} 

'  [^Are  celebrated.] 

<  [The  Pisistridjp.  Except  this, 
there  was  no  good  spring-water 
in  the  city:  that  of  all  the  othef 
springs  being  too  salt  to  drink.] 

^  [Till  the  presetit  war.] 
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Persian  war  they  had  already  *  repaired  their  houses        ii. 
and  fiimiture)  unwilling  to  remove.     It  pressed    '  ^^/^  ,  ' 
them  likewise,  and  was  heavily  taken,  besides  their     ^-^^^I- 
bouses  to  leave  the  things  that  pertained  to  their 
religion,  (which,  since  their  old  form  of  govern- 
ment, were  become  patrial),  and  to  change  their 
manner  of  life,  and  to  be  no  better  than  banished 
every  man  his  city.  1 7.  After  they  came  into  Athens,  Atheiw  thronged 
there  was  habitation  for  a  few,  and  place  of  retire,  inorthecZnv^. 
with  some  friends  or  kindred.     But  the  greatest 
part  seated  themselves  in  the  empty  places  of  the 
city,  and  in  temples  and  in  all  the  chapels  of  the 
heroes ;  saving  in  such  as  were  in  the  citadel,  and 
the  Eleusinium,  and  other  places  strongly  shut  up. 
The  Pelasgicum^  also  under  the  citadel,  though  An  oia  prophecy 
it  were  a  thing  accursed  to  dwell  in  it,  and  for-  SJTimVd 
bidden  by  the  end  of  a  verse  in  a  Pythian  oracle,  in 
these  words :  Best  is  the  Pelasgicum  empty  ^:  was 
nevertheless  for  the  present  necessity  inhabited. 
And  in  my  opinion,  this  prophecy  now  fell  out  con- 
trary to  what  was  looked  for.     For  the  unlawful 
dwelling  there  caused  not  the  calamities  that  befell 
the  city,  but  the  war  caused  the  necessity  of  dwell- 
ing there :  which  war  the  oracle  not  naming,  fore- 

*  [apTi :  they  had  only  just  ar-  drove  the  Pelasgians  out  of  Bodo- 

ftnged,  &c.]  tia  into  Attica.      See  Hermann, 

'  Pelasgicum,  a  place  by  the  Gr.  Antiq.  §  16.  21,  §  102.  5,  6. 

citadel,  where  the  Pelasgians  once  There  they  built  the  wall  about  the 

fortified    themselves    against    the  Acropolis  of  Athens  mentioned  by 

Athenians,  and  for  that  cause  there  Herodotus,  vi.  137.  This  wall,  and 

was  laid  a  curse  upon  the  habita-  the  ground  under  the  Acropolis  to 

tion  of  iL  Paus.  in  Atticis.   [Sixty  tlie  north-west,  went  by  the  name 

years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  of  the  Pelasgicum.      The  empti/ 

*lK)ut  the  time  of  the  Dorian  con-  places  of  the  city  lay  to  tlie  north.] 

^uest  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Boio-  ^  [apydv:  waste.    l^t^KiiBiy,  was 

tians,  a  race  from  Arne  in  Thessaly,  "  filled  ouC  with  inhabitants.  G611.] 


axainst  dwelling 
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flAB   1. 

A.C.4SI. 
Ol.87.1. 


The  AtbeniariA 
dmIw  readTft 
handnd  galWn 
to  lend  ftbotit 
PeloponiMMis. 


ThePelopon 
iui  umj  amaiilt 
CEiMW,  a  frontier 
town  of  Attica,  in 
rain. 


ArchidainuK 
taxed  of  back- 
wardnem  aiid 
(avour  to  tlio 
Atlieiiiann. 


told  only  that  it  should  one  day  be  inhabited  un- 
fortunately. 

Many  also  furnished  the  turrets  of  the  walls,  and 
whatsoever  other  place  they  could  any  of  them  get. 
For  when  they  were  come  in,  the  city  had  not  place 
for  them  all :  but  afterwards  they  had^  the  long 
walls  divided  amongst  them,  and  inhabited  there, 
and  in  most  parts  of  Piraeus.  Withal  they  applied 
themselves  to  the  business  of  the  war,  levying  their 
confederates,  and  making  ready  a  hundred  galleys 
to  send  about  Peloponnesus.  Thus  were  the 
Athenians  preparing. 

18.  The  army  of  the  Peloponnesians  marching 
forward,  came  first  to  CEnoe,  a  town  of  Attica,  the 
place  where  they  intended  to  break  in ;  and  en- 
camping before  it,  prepared  with  engines  and 
by  other  means  to  assault  the  wall.  For  (Enoe 
lying  on  the  confines  between  Attica  and  Boeotia, 
was  walled  about ;  and  the  Athenians  kept  a  gar- 
rison in  it,  for  defence  of  the  country  when  at  any 
time  there  should  be  war.  For  which  cause  they 
made  preparation  for  the  assault  of  it ;  and  also 
spent  much  time  about  it  otherwise. 

And  Archidamus  for  this  was  not  a  little  taxed, 
as  thought  to  have  been  both  slow  in  gathering 
together  the  forces  for  the  war,  and  also  to  have 
favoured  the  Athenians  in  that  he  encouraged  not 
the  army  to  a  forwardness  in  it.  And  afterwards 
likewise''^  his  stav  in  the  isthmus  and  his  slovmess 
in  the  whole  journey  was  laid  to  his  charge,  but 
especially  his  delay  at  (Enoe.    For  in  this  time  the 


>  ["  They  divided  the  long  walls        ^  [And  "  after  that  the  armyirt* 
amongst  themselves''.]  assembled",  his  stay  ^c] 
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Athenians  retired  into  the  city :  whereas  it  was        n. 
thought,  that  the  Peloponnesians  marching  speedily,    '     ""^ 
m^t  bnt  for  this  delay  have  taken  them  all  with-     a.c.48i. 
out    So  passionate  was  the  army  of  Archidamus     ""^^  ' 
for  his  stay  before  (Enoe.     But  expecting  that  the 
Athenians,  whilst  their  territory  was  yet  unhurt, 
would  relent  and  not  endure  to  see  it  wasted,  for 
that  cause  (as  it  is  reported)  he  held  his  hand. 
19.  But  after,  when  they  had  assaulted  (Enoe,  and 
tiled  all  means,  but  could  not  take  it;  and  seeing  the 
Athenians  sent  no  herald  to  them  ;  then  at  length 
arising  from  thence,  about  eighty  days  after  that 
which    happened  to   the   Thebans   that    entered 
Flatsea,  the  summer  and  com  being  now  at  the 
highest^,  they  fell  into  Attica,  led  by  Archidamus  Archidamus 
the  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedsemo-  ^nterlihinto^ 
nians.     And  when  they  had  pitched  their  camp,  Attica  -. 
ihey  fell  to  wasting  of  the   country,  first   about 
Elensis,  and  then  in  the  plain  of  Thriasia ;  and  put  ^^^  comes  to 
to  flight  a  few  Athenian  horsemen  at  the  brooks  Achamas.  aiui 

c  stays  tiiere  lonj(, 

called  Rheiti^.  After  this,  leaving  the  iEgaleon  cutting  a»wu 
on  the  right  hand,  they  passed  through  Cecropia^  tn^"*™  "* 
till  they  came  unto  Acharnas,  which  is  the  greatest 


'  [Indicator  mensis  Julii :  Goll.  Acropolis,  said  to  have  been  pro- 
Bat  Arnold  seems  to  show  clearly,  duced  by  Neptune  when  contend- 
tktthis  period  cannot  be  much  later  ing  with  Minerva  for  the  honour  of 
tbiQ  the  beginning  of  June.]  naming  the  city.  Arnold.] 

'  (Two  springs  of  salt    water,        '  [Vulgo,  KfKpoiria^.  Bekker  and 

bnning  two  lakes  near  the  south-  the  rest,  KpwntiaQ.    As  little  seems 

cutem  coast,  at  the  extremity  of  to  be  known  of  one  as  of  the  other, 

tbe  Thriasian  plain.  Muell.    They  If  Cecrupia,  the  former  name  of 

veie  anciently  supposed  to  derive  Athens,  became,  as  Mueller  sup- 

tbeir  water  from  the  Euripus,  by  an  poses,  the  name  of  the  plain  between 

underground  communication :  but  Hymettus    and    Corydalus ;    still 

i^t  springs    occur    elsewhere    in  Archidamus  did  not  march  through 

Attica ;  and  there  was  one  in  the  that  district.] 


II. 

TRAR    1. 
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town  in  all  Attica  of  those  that  are  called  Demoi^ 
and  pitching  there,  both  fortified  their  camp,  and 
AC. 431.  staid  a  great  while  wasting  the  country  thereabout. 
Th^a^i^of  20.  Archidamus  was  said  to  have  staid  so  long 
I'^ni'IIITnng  ^t  Achamas  with  his  army  in  battle  array,  and 
at  Achamiut  not  to  havc  comc  down  all  the  time  of  his  invasion 
into  the  champaign,  with  this  intention.  He 
hoped  that  the  Athenians,  flourishing  in  number 
of  young  men,  and  better  furnished  for  war  than 
ever  they  were  before,  would  perhaps  have  come 
forth  against  him,  and  not  endured  to  see  their 
fields  cut  down  and  wasted  ;  and  therefore  seeing 
they  met  him  not  in  Thriasia^  he  thought  good  to 
try  if  they  would  come  out  against  him  lying  now 
at  Acharnas.  Besides^,  the  place  seemed  unto 
him  commodious  for  the  army  to  lie  in  ;  and  it 
was  thought  also  that  the  Achamans  being  a  great 
piece  of  the  city,  (for  they  were  three  thousand 
men  of  arms),  would  not  have  suflfered  the  spoil- 
ing of  their  lands,  but  rather  have  urged  the  rest 
to  go  out  and  fight.  And  if  they  came  not  out 
against  him  at  this  invasion,  they  might  hereafter 
more  boldly  both  waste  the  champaign  country, 
and  come  down  even  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  For 
the  Achamans,  after  they  should  have  lost  their 

*  Burroughs.    P///ioc  has  differ-  the  ^waroi  or  SXiyoi:  as  in  chap, 

cut  meaniup^s.     Homer  uses  it  in  65  and  74.     Here  it  seems  to  be 

the  sense  ofpagus,  land  or  district,  used  in  the  sense  oipagm:  **Achar- 

Thus  II.  iii.  201,  ^1/ ^}//i(/> 'I0ac»7c:  "s^f  the  most    extensive    district 

Od.  iii.  215,  ai  ye  Xaoi  Ix^aipovd  (ager)   of  Attica,   of  those  called 

iwa  ^rjfiov.  Cicero  renders  it  by  op-  pagi".] 

pidum :  "  quod  si  Syjfiovi:  oppida        *  ["  At  Elcusis  and  the  Thriasian 

esse  volumus,    tam   est  oppidura  plain".] 

Sunium  quam  PiroBCUs":  ad  Att.  vii.        ^  [II  c  thought  good  to  try,  if  &c. 

3.     Thucydides  uses  it  sometimes  "  Fin-  whilst  the  place  seemed  &c., 

in  the  sense  oi  pleha^  as  opposed  to  he  thought  also  <^c".] 
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own,  would  not  be  so  forward  to  hazard  them-        n. 
selves  for  the  goods  of  other  men :   but  there 


TBAK   I. 


would  be  the  thoughts  of  sedition  in  one  towards     A.c.4di. 

__.,  Ol  87  2 

another  in  the  city.    These  were  the  cogitations 
of  Archidamus,  whilst  he  lay  at  Achamas. 

21.  The  Athenians^  as  long  as  the  army  of  the 
enemy  lay  about  Eleusis  and  the  fields  of  Thrius, 
and  as  long  as  they  had  any  hope'  it  would  come 
on  no  farther,  remembering  that  also  Pleistoanax 
the  son  of  Pausanias^  king  of  Lacedsemon,  when 
fourteen  years  before  this  war  he  entered  Attica 
with  an  army  of  the  Peloponnesians  as  far  as 
Eleusis  and  Thriasia,  retired  again  and  came  no 
fiuther ;  (for  which  he  was  also  banished  Sparta, 
as  thought  to  have  gone  back  for  money) ;  they 
Btured  not.  But  when  they  saw  the  army  now  at  The  Atheniuu 
Achamas  but  sixty  furlongs  from  the  city,  then  themMiv^  from 
they  thought  it  no  longer  to  be  endured  ;  and  g^^-^g^^^^^K^*- 
when  their  fields  were  wasted  (as  it  was  likely^) 
in  their  sight :  which  the  younger  sort  had  never 
seen  before,  nor  the  elder  but  in  the  Persian  war  ; 
it  was  taken  for  a  horrible  matter,  and  thought 
fit  by  all,  especially  by  the  youth,  to  go  out  and 
not  endure  it  any  longer.  And  holding  councils 
apart  one  from  another,  they  were  at  much  con- 
tention, some  to  make  a  sally,  and  some  to  hinder 
it.  And  the  priests  of  the  oracles  giving  out  pro- 
phecies of  all  kinds,  every  one  made  the  interpre- 
tation according  to  the  sway  of  his  own  aflFection. 
But  the  Achaniians,  conceiving  themselves  to  be 

*  [So  long  as  the  enemy  lay  &c.  '  [And  when  their  fields  were 

the  Athenians    ^*  also  had  some  wasted  in  their  sight :  which  &c. : 

kope"  9nc.  Arnold,  Goeller.    Thet/  it  was,  as  it  was  likely,  taken  for  a 

stirred  not,  is  an  addition.]  horrihle  matter  ] 

VOL.  VIII.  N 


> 
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IT.        no  small  part  of  the  Athenians ^  were  they  that, 
"^^^^^   whilst  their  own  lands  were  wasting,  most  of  all 
C.431.     urged  their  going  out.     Insomuch  as  the  city  was 
every  way  in  tumult,  and  in  choler  against  Pericles, 
remembering  nothing  of  what  he  had  formerly  ad« 
monished  them ;  but  reviled  him,  for  that  being 
their  general  he  refused  to  lead  them  into  the  field, 
and  imputing  unto  him  the  cause  of  all  their  evil. 
22.  But  Pericles,  seeing  them  in  passion  for  their 
present  loss  and  ill  advised,  and  being  confident  he 
was  in  the  right  touching  not  sallying,  assembled 
them  not  nor  called  any  council,  for  fear  lest  being 
together  they  might   upon  passion   rather   than 
judgment  commit  some  error :  but  looked  to  the 
guarding  of  the  city,  and  as  much  as  he  could  to 
keep  it  in  quiet.     Nevertheless  he  continually  sent 
out  horsemen,  to  keep  the  scouts  of  the  army  from 
entering  upon  and  doing  hurt  to  the  fields  near 
,ni,h       the  city.     And  there  happened  at  Phrygii  a  small 
""*^     skirmish  between  one  troop^  of  horse  of  the  Athe- 
an  hone,  niaus,  with  whom  were  also  the  Thessalians,  and 
the  horsemen  of  the  Boeotians.   Wherein  the  Athe- 
nians and  Thessalians  had  not  the  worse,  till  such 
time  as  the  Boeotians  were  aided  by  the  coming  in 
of  their  men  of  arms;  and  then  they  were  put 
to  flight,  and  a  few  of  the  Athenians  and  Thessa- 
lians slain;  whose  bodies,  notwithstanding,  they 
fetched  oflf  the  same  day  without  leave  of  the 
enemy.     And   the  Peloponnesians  the  next*  day 
erected  a  trophy.    This  aid  of  the  Thessalians  was 


*  [Conceiving  "  tbe  greater  part        '  [rlXoc :  a  body  of  cavalrjr,  the 
of  the  Athenians  to  be  with  them"',    number  of  which  is  unknown.] 
were  they  &c.]  ^  [The  next,  not  the  same  day.] 


^ 
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upon  an'  ancient  league  with  the  Athenians,  and        n. 

consisted  of  Larissseans,   Pharsalians,   Parasians, 

Cranonians,  Pyrasians,  Gyrtonians,  Pheraeans.  The     ac.^i*. 
leaders   of  the  Larissseans  were  Polymedes  and 
Aristonns,  men  of  contrary  factions  in  their  city : 
of  the  Pharsalians,  Meno  :  and  of  the  rest,  out  of  the 
several  cities  several  commanders. 

23.  The   Peloponnesians  seeing  the  Athenians  Archidamns 
would  not  come  out  to   fight,   dislodging  froralXJ^^" 
Achamas,  wasted  certain  other  villages^  between 
the  hills  Pamethus  and  Brelissus.     Whilst  these  The  Athenian* 
were  in  Attica,  the  Athenians  sent  the  hundred  ^f^;,^^^°^?^^^ 
galleys  which  they  had  provided,  and  in  them  one  *^«  *^»  ^^'»*'  «*" 
thousand  men  of  arms  and  four  hundred  archers, 
about    Peloponnesus ;   the    commanders  whereof 
were  Charcinus  the  son  of  Xenotimus,  Proteus 
the  son  of  Epicles,  and  Socrates  the  son  of  Anti- 
genes  ;  who  thus  furnished,  weighed  anchor  and 
went  their  way.    The  Peloponnesians,  when  they  Ti.e  Peioponnp%. 
had  stayed  in  Attica  as  long  as  their  provision  *""*  ^'^  ^°"'*' 
lasted,  went  home  through  Boeotia,  not  the  way 
they  came  in  ;  but  passing  by  Oropus,  wasted  the 
country  called  Peiraice^  which  is  of  the  tillage  of 

'  [^  upon  the  uld  league":  see  from  taxes;  and  during  this  entire 

L 102, 107.     Of  the  Parasians  no-  war,  whilst    wasting    the  rest  of 

tUog  is  known ;  and  the  name  is  Attica,  the  Lacedaemonians  always 

(t^NMed  by  Goeller  and  Arnold  to  spared  Deceleia.    The  worship  of 

^merely  a  various  reading  of  the  Hercules  at  Marathon  in  the  Tetra- 

^^kming  name,  Uvpaaiot.'}  polis,  and  other  places  to  the  north 

'pif^My ;  districU,  Between  the  of  Athens,  indicates  in  the  opinion 

«>Ib  Fames  and  Brelissus  lay  De-  of  Mueller,  a  settlement  of  the  Do- 

^^leia,  which,  according  to  Hero-  nans  in  the  northern  parts  of  At- 

^U8  (ix.  73),  in  return  for  certain  tica.   Dor.  i.  3.] 

Sood  offices  to  the  Tyndaridse  at        ^  [liHpdiin)v:    Bekker,  Arnold. 

^  time  of  the  rape  of  Helen,  ever  TpdiKyv :  Poppo,  Goeller.     Arnold 

^^  enjoyed  at  Sparta  the  privi-  conceives  that  TlfipdiKt)  is  probably 

'^ges  of  precedence  and  immunity  of  the  same  origin  as  the  UeipaievQ 

N  2 
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If.        the  Oropians,  subjects  to  the  people  of  Athens. 
y,^,  ,,  ^    And  when  they  were  come  back  into  Peloponnesag, 

o^Jr^l'     '^^y  disbanded  and  went  every  man  to  his  own 
city. 
The  Athenians       24.  When  thev  wcFe  &:one,  the  Athenians  or- 
lenuandioo     damed  watches  both  by  sea  and  land,  such  as 
fence^naltn  wcFC  to  coutiuuc  to  thc  cud  of  thc  waF :  and  made 
invasion  by  ^a.  ^  (jccree,  to  take  out  a  thousand  talents  of  the 
money  in  the  citadel  and  set  it  by,  so  as  it  might 
not  be  spent,  but  the  charges  of  the  war  be  borne 
out  of  other  moneys ;  and  made  it  capital  for  any 
man  to  move  or  give  his  vote*  for  the  stirring  of 
this  money  for  any  other  use,  but  only  if  the 
enemy  should  come  with  an  army  by  sea  to  invade 
the  city,  for  necessity  of  that  defence.    Together 
with  this  money  they  likewise  set  apart  one  hun- 
dred galleys,  and  those  to  be  every  year  the  best, 
and  captains  to  be  appointed  over  them;  whidi 
were  to  be  employed  for  no  other  use  than  the 
money  was,   and  for   the   same  danger,  if  need 
should  require. 

25.  The  Athenians  that  were  with  the  hundred 
galleys  about  Peloponnesus,  and  with  them  the 
Corcyrseans  with  the  aid  of  fifty  sail  more,  and  cer- 

of  Athens,  which  is  connected  with  jects  that  xepa  does  not  admit  of 

ti  nkpav  yijy  the  over-land ,  B^n  epi-  the  dipthong,  and  that  moieorer  the 

thct  actually  given  to  the  district  of  adjective  derived  from  irkpa  would 

Oropus  in  iii.  91 :  that  in  this  case  be,  not  Tcpaicoc,  but  iripdioQ,   Od. 

the  expression  has  relation  to  the  Mueller  thinks  there  was  a  cilj 

coast  of  Euboea,  as  to  that  of  Sa*  called  Fpaia,  lying  between  Oropos 

lamis  or  Peloponnesus  in  the  other:  and  Tanagra.    Oropus  itself  oiigi- 

and  that  the  later  form  of  the  ex-  nally  belonged  to  Btieotia.] 
pression  was  iripaia,  the  name  of        '  \^^  To  move  or  ffuttkeqiu$tkii'^ 

Asia  Minor  with  respect  to  Rhodes,  This  decree  was  repealed  upon  the 

and  of  the  opposite  side  of  Jordan  revolt  of  Chios,  after  the  disasteris 

with  reHpect  to  Jud{ra.     Poppoob.  Sicily.  See  viii.  15.] 
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ain  others  of  the  confederates  thereabout,  amongst        n. 
ther  places  which  they  infested  in  their  course 


YBAK   I. 


inded  at  Methone,  a  town  of  Laconia^  and  as-  a.c.48i. 
iulted  it,  as  being  but  weak  and  few^  men  within.  The  Atheniios 
at  it  chanced  that  Brasidas  the  son  of  Tellis,  a  "»^>^Methone. 
)artan,  had  a  garrison  in  those  parts ;  and  hear- 
5  of  it,  succoured  those  of  the  town  with  one 
indred  men  of  arms.  Wherewith  running  through 
e  Athenian  army,  dispersed  in  the  fields,  directly 
wards  the  town^  he  put  himself  into  Methone ;  BraudM 

•^\_   aV      1  i»  !•  ^  !_•  •       ^i_  defendeth  it. 

With  the  loss  of  few  of  his  men  m  the  passage 
saved  the  place,  and  for  this  adventure  was  the 
st  that  was  praised  at  Sparta  in  this  war.  The 
lienians  putting  off  from  thence  sailed  along  the 
•ast,  and  put  in  at  Pheia  of  Elis,  where  they  spent 
ro  days  in  wasting  the  country,  and  in  a  skirmish 
^erthrew  three  hundred  choice  men  of  the  Lower 
[is^  together  with  other  Eleians  thereabouts,  that 
ime  forth  to  defend  it.  But  the  wind  arising, 
id  their  galleys  being  tossed  by  the  weather  in  a 
irbourless  place,  the  most  of  them  embarked,  and 
iled  about  the  promontory  called  Icthys  into  the 

'  [In  distinction  to  Methone  in  most  extensive  plain  in  the  peniu- 

acedonia.]  sula,  which,  from  heing  surrounded 

*  ["  There  being  no  men  in  it" ;  by  the  chains  from  mounts  Scollis 

At  is,  fio  military :  nuUo  prsesidio  and  Pholoe,  was  called  the  hollow 

i  coUocato  ex  illis  militibus,  qui  Elis.    The  perifecis  was  the  name 

imo  remanebant  ad  tuendam  pa-  of  alt  the  territory  which  the  Eleians 

bm,  bis  tertiis  militantibus  foras  had  conquered  in  addition  to  their 

>  Attica.  Goeller.]  original    land,    the    KoiXrj  'HXi^. 

'  [Dispersed  in  the  fields  and  in-  Muell.  Dor.   The  ^l^ltolians,  who  in 

a<  upon  the  wall."]  the  end  became  masters  of  Elis, 

*  [ic  r^C  coiXiyc'HXt^oc:  "from  appear  to  have  been  relations  of 

le  hollow  Elis  and  perioecis  of  the  the  Eleians,  and  received  by  them 

3nans,  that  came  &c."  The  lowest  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  invasion 

ope  of  Peloponnesus  is  on   the  as  such.    They  contrived  to  divide 

estem  ade :  and  here  we  find  the  the  land  without  a  war.     Ibid.] 
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II. 


^  I.  ■.».  :. 


hv  thi-    J'il  ^ 


haven  of  Pbeia.  Bnt  *  the  Messenians,  and^rtuD 
others  that  could  not  sret  aboard,  went  by  land  to 
the  town  of  Pheia  and  rifled  it'.  And  when  dkey 
had  done,  the  salleys.  that  now  were  come  aboat, 
took  them  in.  and  leavine  Hieia  pnt  forth  to  sea 
asain.  B^r  which  time  a  great  army  of  Eldans 
was  come  to  saccoor  it ;  but  the  Athenians  were 
now  gone  away,  and  wasting  some  other  territory. 

26.  About  the  same  rime  the  Athenians  sent 
likewise  thirty  galleys  about  Locris ;  which  wm 
to  sene  also  for  a  watch  about  Eubcea.  Of  these, 
Cleopompus  the  son  of  Clinias  had  the  conduct; 
and  landing  his  soldiers  in  divers  parts,  both  wasted 
some  places  of  the  sea  coast,  and  won  the  town  of 
Thronium,  of  which  he  took  hostages  :  and  over- 
came in  fight  at  Alope  the  Locrians  that  came  out 
to  aid  it. 

27.  The  same  summer,  the  Athenians  put  the 
/Eginetse,  man,  woman  and  child,  out  of  iEgina; 
laying  to  their  chaise  that  they  were  the  principal 
cause  of  the  present  war.  And  it  was  also  thongbt 
the  safer  course  to  hold  .Egina,  being  adjacent  to 
Peloponnesus,  with  a  colony  of  their  own  people; 
and  not  long  after  they  sent  inhabitants  into  the 
same.  When  the  .Eginetae  were  thus  banished, 
the  Lacedaemonians  gave  them  Thyrea  to  dwell  in*, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  lands  belonging  unto  it 


'  [''  Bnt  meanwhile.*'] 

-  [tufto^Ti :  **  march  hy  land  and 
lake  Pi:eia.  And  after  that,  the 
p^alleys  Vc."  This  march  and  tak- 
ing of  Pheia,  shew  that  the  Athen- 
iann  did  not  put  in  first  at  the  tmm 
of  l^ieia.  For  it  takes  place  whilst 
the  Athenians  arc  sailing:  round  the 


headland  to  tlie  harhour:  aft^ 
doubling  which,  they  take  the  othtf* 
aboard  at  the  town.  Goeller  tibi 
Pheia  to  be  the  name  both  of  tbe 
headland,  of  which  Ichthys  wis  tltf 
uKpa  or  highest  point,  and  also  n 
the  town.] 

'  [Sec  their  fate,  iv.  .')7.] 
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to  live  on :  both  upon  hatred  to  the  Athenians,        jj. 
and  for  the  benefits  received  at  the  hands  of  the 


YBAR   I. 


Eginetse  in  the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  insur-  a.(\49i. 
paction  of  the  Helotes.  This  territory  of  Thyrea 
s  in  the  border  between  Argolica  and  Laconica, 
\nd  reacheth  to  the  sea-side.  So  some  of  them 
vere  placed  there:  and  the  rest  dispersed  into 
>ther  parts  of  Greece  ^ 

28.  Also  the  same  summer,  on  the  first  day  of  Eclipse  of  the 
he  month  according  to  the  moon,  (at  which  time  J^J^^*^ 
t  seems  only  possible),  in  the  afternoon  happened 

n  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  which,  after  it  had 
ppeared  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  withal 
ome  stars  had  been  discerned,  came  afterwards 
igain  to  the  former  brightness. 

29.  The  same  summer  also  the  Athenians  made  The  Athenians 
tfymphodorus  the  son  of  Pythos,  of  the  city  of  ^sitSci^ki^g 
Ibdera,  (whose  sister  was  married  to  Sitalces,  and  ?[ '^Z''***'®' f .""^ 

'   ^  '  Perdiccas,  king 

hat  was  of  great  power  with  him),  their  host^,  of  Macedonia. 
hough  before  they  took  him  for  an  enemy ;  and 
ent  for  him  to  Athens,  hoping  by  his  means  to 
iring  Sitalces  the  son  of  Teres,  king  of  Thrace, 
iito  their  league.  This  Teres,  the  father  of  Si- 
alces,  was  the  first  that  advanced  the  kingdom  of 
he  Odrysians  above  the  power  of  the  rest  of 
lirace^.  For  much  of  Thrace  consisteth  of  free 
tates.  And  Tereus  that  took  to  wife  out  of 
Uhens  Procne  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  was  no 


'[These  exiles  were  collected  AthenstoAbdera.  [Seeiii.70,note.] 

nd  restored  by  Lysander  after  the  ^  ["  First  made  the  Odrysae  a 

«Ule  of  iEj^ospotamos.  Arnold.]  great  state,  extending  itover  a  larger 

'  That  is,  the  man  at  whose  house  part  of  the  rest  of  Thrace.    For 

ind  hy  whom  any  public  person  was  much  of  Thrace  is  still  independ- 

x»  be  entertained,  that  came  from  ent."  Goeller.] 
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)i.        kill  to  this  Teres^  nor  of  the  same  part'  of  Thrace. 
'     '     ^    But  that  Tereus  was  of  the  city  of  Daulia  in  the 

TKAB    I 

A.C.4A1.     country  now  called  Phocis^  then  inhabited  by  the 
Thracians.     And  the  fact  of  the  women  concen- 
ing  Itys^  was  done  there ;  and  by  the  poets,  where 
they  mention  the  nightingale,  that  bird  is  ako 
called  Daulias.     And  it  is  more  likely  that  Pan- 
dion  matched  his  daughter  to  this  man,  for  vicinity 
and  mutual  succour,  than  with  the  other,  that  ¥ra8 
so  many  days'  journey  off  as  Odrysae.     And  Teres 
(which  is  also  another  name)  was  the  first  that 
seized  on  the  kingdom  of  Odrysae^.    Now  Sitalces, 
this  man's  son,  the  Athenians  got  into  their  league, 
that  they  might  have  the  towns  lying  on  Thrace 
and  Perdiccas  to  be  of  their  party  ■\  Nymphodonus 
when  he  came  to  Athens,  made  this  league  be- 
tween them  and  Sitalces,  and  caused  Sadocus  the 
SiidocuH  the  son  SOU  of  Sitalccs,  to  be  made  free  of  Athens ;  and 
olTh^'mmie  also  undertook  to  end  the  war  in  Thrace.     For  he 
free  of  Athem.  would  pcrsuadc  Sitalces  to  send  unto  the  Athe- 
nians a  Thracian  army  of  horsemen  and  targettiers. 
He  likewise  reconciled  Perdiccas  to  the  Athenians, 
and  procured  of  ^  him  the  restitution  of  Thenne. 
And  Perdiccas  presently  aided  the  Athenians  and 
Phormio  in  the  war  against  the  Chalcideans.    Thus 
were  Sitalces  the  son  of  Teres,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
Perdiccas  the  son  of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, made  confederates  with  the  Athenians. 

^  L"  Nor  of  the  same  Thrace".  '  [Poppo,  Goeller,  Arnold,  Iwift- 

The  Thracians   from   Pieria,    the  \fiv\    ^  that    they     might    make 

worshippers  of  Bacchus  and  the  themselves  masters  of  the  countiy 

Muses,  who  settled  in  Phocis:  a  dif-  Thrace- ward  and  of  Perdiccas  at 

fcrent  race  from  those  of  the  north.]  the  same  time."  Vulgo  ct  Bekkcr, 

-  ["  Was  the   first  kinp;  (if  the  twiKdv^ 

i^)drysti' of  any  power".]  ^  [For  him.     Sec  i.  61.] 


"> 
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SO.  The  Athenians  being  yet  with  their  hundred        n. 
illeys  about  Peloponnesus,  took  Solium,  a  town    '  ^^J^  ~  ^ 
lat  belonged  to  the   Ck)rinthians,  and  put  the     a.c.4si. 
ilserenses  only,  of  all  the  Acamanians,  into  the  The  Athe^um 
issession  both  of  the  town  and  territory.   Having  J!^"j::i^ 
$o  by  force  taken  Astacus  from  the  tyrant  Euar-  j^"^**'^^ 
lus,  they  drave  him  thence,  and  joined  the  place 

their  league.  From  thence  they  sailed  to 
>phalonia,  and  subdued  it  without  battle :  (this 
iphalonia  is  an  island  lying  over  against  Acar- 
mia  and  Leucas ;  and  hath  in  it  these  four  cities, 
e  Pallenses,  Cranii,  Samsei,  and  Pronsei':)  and 
)t  long  after,  returned  with  their  fleet  to  Athens. 

31.  About  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  this  summer,  The  Athenians 
le  Athenians,  both  themselves  and  the  strangers  ^""^  Megwu. 
lat  dwelt  amongst  them^  with  the  whole  power 

*  (These  plural  names  illustrate  undue  assumption  of  rights  of  citi- 

e  proposition,  that   the  earlier  zenship,  they  forfeited  the  protec- 

SAoc,  were  in  their  origin  societies  tion  of  the  law,  and  were  liable  to 

'  men  living  in  the  same  district,  be  sold  as  slaves ;  but  instead  of 

om  the  several  parts  of  which  they  that,  were  usually  made  to  serve 

lerwards  came  together,  and  lived  certain  deg^ding  offices,  such  as 

ithin  the  same  walls.  Arnold.]  water-carriers  and  the  like,  by  way 

'  [juTouoi.  The  metcecui  appears  of  reminding  them  of  theii  subordi- 

I  have  been  a  citizen  of  one  state  nate  rank  to  real  citizens.    They 

wdlingf  and  having  acquired  a  were  liable    to  all   extraordinary 

omicile,  in  another  state.    They  taxes  and  duties,  and  to  the  regular 

ly  under  many  of  the  disabilities  military  service  of  citizens.    Their 

C foreigners :  they  could  acquire  no  number  in  Athens  appears  to  have 

property  in  land :  they  were  repre-  exceeded  that  in  any  other  state : 

rated  in  all  public  and  private  in  309  A.C.,  the  number  of  their 

iflain  by  their  patron,  that  is,  by  a  full-grown  men  reached  10,000.  In 

citizen  of  their  own  choice  who  consideration   of  services    to    the 

itood  as  a  surety  between  them  and  state,  they  were  sometimes  released 

the  Hate.    By  the  yearly  payment  from  all  the  restraints  affecting  the 

ot  12  drachma?  for  his  whole  family,  person  of  the  ordinary  metoecus, 

^  metoecus    might   exercise  all  and  in  all  private  relations  placed 

^es  and  profcssions,like  a  citizen,  on  a  footing  with  the  citizen  ;  but 

Foraon-paymcutof  this  tax,  or  the  without    acquiring    any    political 
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II.  of  the  city,  under  the  condact  of  Pericles  the  son 
^.^^^  J  Xantippus,  invaded  the  territory  of  M egara.  And 
AC  wi.     those  Athenians  likewise  that  had  been  with  the 

Ol.87  2 

hundred  galleys  about  Peloponnesus,  in  their  re- 
turn, being  now  at  iEgina,  hearing  that  the  whole 
power  of  the  city  was  gone  into  Megaris,  went 
The  Atht-niaiiH*  aud  joiucd  them.    And  this  was  the  greatest  army 
greatest  «nny.    ^y^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  Athcuians  had  togcthcr  in  one  place 

befol'e  * ;  the  city  being  now  in  her  strength,  and  the 
plague  not  yet  amongst  them.  For  the  Athenians 
themselves  were  no  less  than  ten  thousand  men  of 
arms,  besides  the  three  thousand  at  Potidsea :  and 
the  strangers  that  dwelt  amongst  them,  and  a& 
companied  them  in  this  invasion,  were  no  fewer 
that  three  thousand  men  of  arms  more;  besides 
other  great  numbers  of  light-armed  soldiers.  And 
when  they  had  wasted  the  greatest  part  of  the 
The  Athenian*  country,  thcy  wcnt  back  to  Athens.  And  after- 
fnvadrMe^^"  wards,  ycar  after  year  during  this  war,  the  Athe- 
nians often  ^  invaded  Megaris,  sometimes  with  their 
horsemen  and  sometimes  with  their  whole  army, 
until  such  time  as  they  had  won  Nisaea. 
The  end  of  the  32.  Also  iu  thc  eud  of  this  summer  they  fortified 
Atalante,  an  island  lying  upon  the  Locrians  of 
Opus,  desolate  till  then ;  for  a  garrison  against 
thieves,  which  passing  over  from  Opus  and  other 


iint  tuiuiucr. 


rights.  These  were  called  iVortXac.  Hum  (iv.  93-4),  and  before  Syncosc 

Hermanu.  Griec.  Antiq.  §  1 15, 1 1(>.  thc  Athcniaus  had  larf^er  armies.] 
Thesclattcr,  and  the  richest  amongst        -  ["And  afterwards  during  the 

thc    ordinary    metocci,    served  as  war  there  were  every  year  other  in* 

heavy-armed  soldiers :  the  rest  for  vasions  also."    The  invasions  seem 

the  most  part  as  mariners.  Boeckh.]  to  have  heen  regularly  two  in  each 

'  [Thc  word  before,  which  is  not  year.   Sec  iv.  G6.    By  a  public  d^ 

in  thc  (« reck,  makes  thc  statement  cree,  the  generals  took  an  o*^ 

true.     Later  in  the  war,  as  at  I)e-  twice  every  year  to  invade  Megaris-] 
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parts  of  Locris  might  annoy  Euboea.    These  were        h. 
the  things  done  this  summer  after  the  retreat  of    '     '    ^ 
the  Peloponnesians  out  of  Attica.  a.c.48i. 

Ol.  87  3. 

33.  The  winter  following,  Euarchus  of  Acar-  Euarchus  the 
lania,  desirous  to  return  to  Astacus,  prevaileth  2^*,^ 
irith  the  Corinthians  to  go  thither  with  forty  gal- 

eys  and  fifteen  hundred  men  of  arms,  to  re-esta- 
>lish  him;  to  which  he  hired  also  certain  other 
nercenaries  for  the  same  purpose.  The  commanders 
)f  this  army  were  Euphamidas  the  son  of  Aristo- 
lymus,  Timoxenes  the  son  of  Timocrates,  and 
Snmachus  the  son  of  Chrysis.  When  they  had  re- 
established him,  they  endeavoured  to  draw  to  their 
)arty  some  other  places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Acar- 
lania;  but  missing  their  purpose,  they  set  sail 
lomeward.  As  they  passed  by  the  coast  of  Cepha- 
onia,  they  disbarked  in  the  territory  of  the  Cranii ; 
where,  under  colour  of  composition,  they  were  de- 
leived,  and  lost  some  part  of  their  forces  ^  For  the 
issault  made  upon  them  by  the  Cranii  being  unex- 
)ected,  they  got  off  with  much  ado,  and  went  home. 

34.  The  same  winter  the  Athenians,  according  The  manner  of 
:o  their  ancient  custom,  solemnized  a  public  funeral  ,^Vul^i™the 
)f  the  first  slain  in  this  war,  in  this  manner.    Hav-^?*^'/'^^^^^^* 

^'  sluinm  the  wars. 

Bg  set  up  a  tent,  they  put  into  it^  the  bones  of  the 
lead  three  days  before  the  funeral :  and  every  one 

*  ["  And  lost  some  of  their  men  place  on  the  third  day  of  the  month, 

)y  an  unexpected  assault  of   the  Trporpira  would   he  on   the   first. 

Cranii :  and    they    were   forcihly  Ordinarily,  the  hurial  took  place,  hy 

Iriven  out  to  sea,  and  went  home."]  law,  before  sunrise  of  the  day  after 

'  [irporiBtvrai :  "  they  expose  to  the   death.    Arnold.      The    ashes 

riew  the  ashes  of  the  dead  three  were  put  into  an  earthen  vessel, 

days  (irpoTpira)  before  the  burial."  Kipufiiov :    whence  KipafniKoCy   the 

GoU.  According  to  the  Greek  mode  name  of  the  place  where  they  were 

of  computation,  if  the  burial  took  deposited.] 


Ou87.2. 
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II.  bringeth  whatsoever  he  thinks  good  to  his  own. 
\.^^ ,  ^  When  the  day  comes  of  carrying  them  to  their 
nfl^o  l^^rial,  certain  cypress'  coffins  are  carried  along  in 
carts,  for  every  tribe  one,  in  which  are  the  bones 
of  the  men  of  every  tribe  by  themselves.  There  is 
likewise  borne  an  empty  hearse  covered  over,  for 
such  as  appear  not,  nor  were  found  amongst  the 
rest  when  they  were  taken  up.  The  funeral  is 
accompanied  by  any  that  wiU^  whether  citizen  or 
stranger ;  and  the  women  of  their  kindred  are  also 
by  at  the  burial,  lamenting  and  mourning.  Then 
they  put  them  into  a^  public  monument,  which 
standeth  in  the  fairest  suburbs  of  the  city;  in 
which  place  they  have  ever  interred  all  that  died 
in  the  wars,  except  those  that  were  slain  in  the 
field  of  Marathon ;  who,  because  their  virtue  was 
thought  extraordinary,  were  therefore  buried  there- 
right.  And  when  the  earth  is  thrown  over  them, 
some  one  thought  to  exceed  the  rest  in  wisdom  and 
dignity,  chosen  by  the  city,  maketh  an  oration, 
wherein  he  giveth  them  such  praises  as  are  fit: 
which  done,  the  company  depart.  And  this  is  the 
form  of  that  burial :  and  for  the  whole  time  of  the 
war,  whensoever  there  was  occasion,  they  observed 
the  same^     For  these  first,  the  man  chosen  to 

'  [A  tree  sacred  to  death.]  The  Campus  Marti  us  at  Rome  wtf 

^  [In  private  funerals  this  was  exactly  what  the  Greeks  called  irpo- 

not  allowed ;  nor  that  any  even  of  aTiiov,"] 

tlie  relations  should  be  present,  be-  *  [This  ceremony  appears  to  have 

yond  first  cousins.  Goeller.]  been  perfonned  over  Uiose  slain  at 

^  [Into  the  public  burial-ground,  the  taking  of  Sphacteria,  at  Delium, 

Ceraraicus  extra  urbem.   The  irpo-  at  Amphipolis  with  Cleon,  in  Si- 

a'TiXov^  here  translated  mbtirbs^  was  oily,  at  ArginussB,  and  in  the  civil 

as  Arnold  says,  rather  an  open  space  war  in  the  year  403.   It  is  believed 

like  the  parks  in  F^ndon.     It  was  that  about  the  year  400  it  became 

used  for  reviews  and  public  g-duies.  annual.     Did  Thucydides  forget 
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make  the  oration  was  Pericles  the  son  of  Xant ippus :        1 1 . 
jrfio  when  the  time  served,  going  out  of  the  place    '  ^^^^  ^  ' 
)f  burial  into  a  high  pulpit,  to  be  heard  the  farther     A.cai. 
)ff  by  the  multitude  about  him,  spake  unto  them 
D  this  manner : 

35.  "  Though  most  that  have  spoken  formerly  ««  funeeal 
Q  this  place,  have  commended  the  man  that  added  B^pgarcMi^* 
his  oration  to  the  law,  as  honourable  for  those  that 
lie  in  the  wars ;  yet  to  me  it  seemeth  sufficient, 
hat  they  who  have  showed  their  valour  by  action, 
hould  also  by  an  action  have  their  honour  \  as  now 
rou  see  they  have,  in  this  their  sepulture  performed 
)y  the  state ;  and  not  to  have  the  virtue  of  many 
lazarded  on  one,  to  be  believed  as  that  one  shall 
nake  a  good  or  bad  oration.  For  to  speak  of  men 
in  a  just  measure,  is  a  hard  matter:  and  though  one 
lo  80,  yet  he  shall  hardly  get  the  truth  firmly  be- 
lieved^. The  favourable  hearer,  and  he  that  knows 
what  was  done,  vnll  perhaps  think  what  is  spoken 
abort  of  what  he  would  have  it,  and  what  it  was*: 
and  he  that  is  ignorant,  will  find  somewhat  on  the 
Dther  side  which  he  vnll  think  too  much  extolled ; 
especially  if  he  hear  aught  above  the  pitch  of  his 
own  nature.  For  to  hear  another  man  praised  finds 
patience  so  long  only,  as  each  man  shall  think  he 
could  himself  have  done  somewhat  of  that  he  hears. 
And  if  one  exceed  in  their  praises,  the  hearer  pre- 
sently through  envy  thinks  it  false.  But  since  our 
ancestors  have  so  thought  good,  I  also,  following 

Platca,  in  calling  Marathon   the  in  which  the  auditors  can  scarcely 

only  exception  ?  SeeHerod.  ix.Sd.]  be  impressed  with    any   opinion, 

*  [Their  honour  manifested.']  which  shall  not  in  some  degree  de- 

*  ["  It  is  difficult  to  preserve  the  part  from  the  truth."  Goeller.] 
jnst  medium  in  speaking,  in  a  case        ^  [And  what  **  he  knows  it  to  be".] 
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II.        the  same  ordinance,  must  endeavour  to  be  answer- 
able to  the  desires  and  opinions  of  every  one  of 


YRAB    I. 


AC. 431.     you,  as  far  forth  as  I  can. 

TiMt  fuiiPMi  36.  "  I  will  begin  at  our  ancestors :  being  a  thing 
*^iwid^*  l>oth  just  and  honest  ^  that  to  them  first  be  given 
the  honour  of  remembrance  in  this  kind.  For  they, 
having  been  always  the  inhabitants  of  this  r^ion^ 
by  their  valour  have  delivered  the  same  to  succes- 
sion of  posterity,  hitherto  in  the  state  of  liberty. 
For  which  they  deserve  commendation,  but  our 
fathers  deserve  yet  more:  for  that  besides  what 
descended  on  them,  not  without  great  labour  of 
their  own  they  have  purchased  this  our  present 
dominion,  and  delivered  the  same  over  to  us  that 
now  are.  Which  in  a  great  part  also  we  ourselveSi 
that  are  yet  in  the  strength  of  our  age  here  present, 
have  enlarged ;  and  so  furnished  the  city  with  every 
thing,  both  for  peace  and  war,  as  it  is  now  all-suf- 
ficient in  itself.  The  actions  of  war  whereby  all 
this  was  attained,  and  the  deeds  of  arms  both  of 
ourselves  and  our  fathers  in  valiant  opposition  to 
the  barbarians  or  Grecians  in  their  wars  against  us, 
amongst  you  that  are  well  acquainted  with  the  sum, 
to  avoid  prolixity  I  will  pass  over.  But  by  what* 
institutions  we  arrived  at  this,  by  what  form  of 
government  and  by  what  means  w^e  have  advanced 
the  state  to  this  greatness,  when  I  shall  have  laid 
open  this,  I  shall  then  descend  to  these  men's 
praises.  For  I  think  they  are  things  both  fit  for 
the  purpose  in  hand,  and  profitable  to  the  whole 


*  [Just  and  "becoming  loo."]  '  ["But  by  what  pursuits  we 

'  [Tbis  no  orator,  addressing  tlie    arrived  at  that  dominion,  and  by 

Athenian  people,  ever  fori^ot.]  what  policy  and  what  means  &c."] 


/ * — -^ 
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^fflpany^  both  of  citizens  and  strangers,  to  hear        u. 

dated,    37.  We  have  a  form  of  government,  not 

Itched  by  imitation  from  the  laws  of  our  neigh-     a.c.43i. 

Ol.  87.2 

)uriDg  states ;  (nay,  we  are  rather  a  pattern  to    The  funeral 
hers,  than  they  to  us) ;  which,  because  in  the    b^Peride".* 
[ministration  it  hath  respect  not  to  a  few,  but  to 
e  multitude,  is  called  a  democracy.     Wherein, 
ough  there  be  an  equality  amongst  all  men  in 
tint  of  law  for  their  private  controversies;  yet* 
conferring  of  dignities  one  man  is  preferred 
fore  another  to  public  charge,  and  that  according 
the  reputation,  not  of  his  house,  but  of  his  virtue ; 
d  is  not  put  back  through  poverty  for  the  obscu- 
y  of  his  person,  as  long  as  he  can  do  good  scr- 
ee to  the  commonwealth.     And  we  live  not  only  He  gianc^th  at 
ee  in  the  administration  of  the  state,  but  also  one  ?;;j,|bL'aiTr" 
ith  another  void  of  jealousy  touchinff  each  other's  they  ever  looked 

i»i»i»9  11  n       sourly  on  soft 

uly  course  of  life^;  not  oflFended  at  any  man  for  and  wsc  be- 

11        .  t  *  1  A»  ha^nour. 

Uowing  his  own  humour,  nor  casting  on  any  man 
insorious  looks,  which  though  they  be  no  punish- 
ent,  yet  they  grieve.  So  that  conversing  one  with 
lother  for  the  private  without  offence,  w^e  stand 
liefly  in  fear  to  transgress  against  the  public ;  and 
•e  obedient  always  to  those  that  govern  and  to 
le  laws,  and  principally  to  such  laws  as  are  written 
)r  protection  against  injury,  and  such  unwritten, 
8  bring  undeniable  shame  to  the  transgressors. 
8.  We  have  also  found  out  many  ways  to  give  our 
oinds  recreation  from  labour,  by  public  institution 


*  [**  Yet  every  man,  according  as  '  [Aristotle  speaks  of  this  tole- 

^c>s  esteemed  and  as  he  excels  in  ration  as  being  general  at  Atliens: 

ingbt,  is  preferred  to  public  charge,  dvapxia  dov\u>v   xai   yvvaucutv  xai 

*l»  much  from  his  belonging  to  Trai^wv'  xai  rb  lyv  ottwc  tiq  pov- 

^cIms,  as  from  his  rirtue.'*]  \irai  irapopqiv.  Pol.  vi.  4. 
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II.        of  games  and  sacrifices  for  all  the  days  of  the  year, 
with  a  decent  pomp  and  furniture  of  the  same  hj 


TBAR   I. 


A.C.4S1.  private  men ;  by  the  daily  delight  whereof  we  ex- 
Th..  funerd  pcl  saducss.  Wc  have  this  farther  by  the  greatness 
i^ivrid^  of  our  city,  that  all  things  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth  are  imported  hither;  whereby  we  no  less 
familiarly  enjoy  the  commodities  of  all  other  na- 
tions, than  our  own.  39.  Then  in  the  studies  of 
war,  we  excel*  our  enemies  in  this.  We  leave  our 
city  open  to  all  men ;  nor  was  it  ever  seen,  that  by 
banishing  of  strangers'  we  denied  them  the  learn- 
ing or  sight  of  any  of  those  things,  which,  if  not 
hidden,  an  enemy  might  reap  advantage  by ;  not 
relying  on  secret  preparation  and  deceit,  but  upon 
our  own  courage  in  the  action.  They,  in  their 
discipline,  hunt  after  valour  presently  from  their 
youth  with  laborious  exercise';  and  yet  we  that 


*  \\Vc  "  differ  from.**]  valley  of  Sparta  in  the  same  ckHh- 
'  [Sec  i.  144,  note.  Mueller  ob-  ing;,  one  thick  woollen  ganneDt, 

serves,  that  the  xenelasia  was  prac-  throughout  the  year.    At  tiroes  lie 

tised  only  against  tril>es  of  different  was  sent  abroad  to  support  himself 

usages  and   manner  of  life   from  by  what  he  could  steal,  and  sereidj 

tliemsclves :   chiefly,  for  instance,  beaten  when  detected.  At  eighteen, 

against  the  Athenians.     At  their  he  went  through  the  Kpvimia,  tlie 

Gymnopiedeia,  and  other  festivals,  hardships  of  which  are  said  by  Plato 

Sparta  was  full  of  foreigners.  Poets  to  be  scarcely  credible :  tmveisiof 

and  philosophers  were  freely  ad-  the  country  barefoot,  day  and  night 

mitted:  other  classes  excluded.  The  in  summer  and  winter:  the  por- 

prohibition  to  their  own  citizens  to  pose,  until  it  was  per\'erted  toother 

live  abroad,  originated  in  the  same  objects  (iv.  SO,  n.),  l>eing  to  inspect 

feeling  common  to  the  Doric  race:  the  fortresses,  roads,  &c.  At  twenty, 

the  desire  to  maintain  pure  and  un-  he  served  in  the  ranks,  and  per- 

clianged  the  Doric  customs.    Dor.  fonned  duties  similar  to  those  of  the 

iii.  1.]  Athenian  Trcpt^oXoc  (iv.  67,  n.)  The 

*  [The  peculiar  severity  of  the  scourging  of  boys  at  the  altirof 
Spartan  education  began  at  the  age  Diana  Orthia,  presided  over  by  the 
of  twelve  years.  Thenceforward  the  priestess,  seems  to  have  been  a  soh- 
boy  supported  the  intense  degrees  stitution  for  the  human  sacrifice 
uf  beat  and  c<>ld  peculiar  to  tlie  expiatory  of  blood  once  aceideutafly 
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live  remissly,  undertake  as  great  dangers  as  they.        n. 
for  example ;  the  Lacedaemonians  invade  not  our    '  ^^^  ^  ' 
dominion  by  themselves  alone,  but  with  the  aid  of     a.c.4si. 

Ol.  87. 3. 

all  the  rest.  But  when  we  invade  our  neighbours,  The  fvinenj 
though  we  fight  in  hostile  ground,  against  such  as  Ij  p^det.* 
in  their  own  ground  fight  in  defence  of  their  own 
substance,  yet  for  the  most  part  we  get  the  victory  \ 
Never  enemy  yet  fell  into  the  hands  of  our  whole 
forces  at  once ;  both  because  we  apply  ourselves 
much  to  navigation,  and  by  land  also  send  many  of 
our  men  into  divers  countries  abroad^.  But  when 
fighting  with  a  part  of  it,  they  chance  to  get  the 
better,  they  boast  they  have  beaten  the  whole ;  and 
when  they  get  the  worse,  they  say  they  are  beaten  by 
the  whole.  And  yet  when  from  ease  rather  than  stu- 
dious labour,  and  upon  natural  rather  than  doctrinal 
▼alour,  we  come  to  undertake  any  danger,  we  have 
this  odds  by  it,  that  we  shalP  not  faint  beforehand 
with  the  meditation  of  future  trouble,  and  in  the 
action  we  shall  appear  no  less  confident  than  they 


ibcd  at  her  altar.     This  education  them  OtipMug,  brutal :   and  that 

i^kjmyti),  as  it  was  an  essential,  so  their  military  superiority  over  other 

was  it  also  the  exclusive  privilege  states,  was  merely  that  of  disci- 

ofthe  Spartans,  and  the  Mothaces  plined  over  raw  soldiers:  and  that 

(ihfes  brought  up  in  the  family)  their  superiority  in  the  field,  did 

•elected  to  share  in  it  The  Spartan  not  survive  the  loss  of  that  in  the 

Ibi  did  not  go  through  it,  ceased  gymnasium.] 

to  be  S/uMoc-     Writing  was  never  *  [When  we  by  ourselves  ahme 

gnierally  taught:  and  it  is  not  ccr-  invade  ^c. ;  yet  we  easily  get  the 

tain  that  they  even  learnt  to  read,  victory.] 

Coiitnu^  were  evidenced  by  cut-  '  ['^Because  at  the  same  time  that 

^%  in  pieces  a  staff,  and  preserv.  our  hands  are  full  of  naval  matters, 

wg  the  pieces.     It  may  be  ques-  we  are  sending  our  own  citizens 

tioBed  whether   this    system    can  abroad  upon  diveis  land-servicps".] 

jutly  claim  the meritof their mart'al  '  [We  have  this  odds  by  it:  "  not 

wniage.    We  have  Ari8tot!e*s  tcs-  to  faint  &c.,  and  to  appear  (Sec,  and 

liniony  (Pol.  viii.  4),  that  it  made  to  procure"  h{\] 

VOL.  VIII.  O 
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II.        that  are  ever  toiling  ;  40.  procuring  admiration  to 
— ' —    our  city  as  well  in  this  as  in  divers  other  thinn. 
Ac.rii.     For  we  also  give  ourselves  to  bravery,  and  yet 
Thr  f.n.^ij    with  thrift ;  and  to  philosophy,  and  yet  without 
TZi'^t  mollification   of  the   mind.     And  we  use  riches 
rather  for  opportunities  of  action,  than  for  verbal 
ostentation :  and  hold  it  not  a  shame  to  confefls 
poverty,  but  not  to  have  avoided  it.    Moreover 
there  is  in  the  same  men,  a  care  both  of  their  own 
and  the  public  affairs ;  and  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  state  matters-,  even  in  those  that  labour  with 
their  hands.    For  we  only  think  one  that  is  utterly 
ignorant  therein,  to  be  a  man,  not  that  meddles 
with  nothing,  but  that  is  good  for  nothing.    We* 
likewise  weigh  what  we  undertake,  and  apprehend 
it  perfectly  in  our  minds ;  not  accounting  words 
for  a  hindrance  of  action,  but  that  it  is  rather  a 
hindrance  to  action  to  come  to  it  without  instruc- 
tion of  words  before.     For  also  in  this  we  excel 
others  ;  daring  to  undertake  as  much  as  any,  and 
vet  examinina:  what  we  undertake ;  whereas  with 
other  men,  ignorance  makes  them  dare,  and  con- 
sideration  dastards.     And  they  are  most  rightly 
reputed  valiant,  who  though  they  perfectly  appre- 
hend both  what  is  dangerous  and  what  is  easy, 
are  never  the  more  thereby  diverted  from  adven- 
turing.    Again,  w^e  are  contrary  to  most  men  in 
matter  of  bounty.     For  we  purchase  our  friends, 


'  [^tXoicaXopufi' :  "  we  Study  ele-  racier  of  politicians  witbout  flo- 

paiice":  of  which  braven/  is  rather  ployment. 
ihc  opposite.]  '  ["  And  if  we  do  not  contriTC,** 

'  In  Athens  no  man  so  poor  hut  at  any  rate  judg^e  for  ourselves  co^ 

was  a  statesman.  So  St.  Luke,  Acts  rectly  of  measures'',      aiftvi,  otf 

xvii.  21 :  **  all  the  Athenians  spend  selves,  as  distinguished  from  ^ 

their  time  in  nothing  but  hearing  magistrates.  Goeller,  Arnold.] 
awl  telling  ot  news":  the  true  cha-        *  ["  We  differ  from"  others.] 
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not  by  receiving,  but  by  bestowing  benefits.     And        n. 
be  that  bestoweth  a  eood  turn,  is  ever  the  most 

YE  IS  I. 

constant  friend;   because^  he  vsdll  not  lose  the     A.c.is'i. 

Ol.  87  2 

thanks  due  unto  him  from  him  whom  he  bestowed    Thefunmi 
it  on.     Whereas  the  friendship  of  him  that  oweth    b"p^^ 
I  benefit,  is  dull  and  flat,  as  knowing  his  benefit 
not  to  be  taken  for  a  favour,  but  for  a  debt.     So 
jiat  we  only  do  good  to  others,  not  upon  compu- 
ation  of  profit,  but  freeness  of  trust". 

41.  'Mn  sum  it  may  be  said,  both  that  the  city 
fi  in  general  a  school  of  the  Grecians,  and  that  the 
sen  here  have,  every  one  in  particular,  his  person 
iisposed  to  most  diversity  of  actions,  and  yet  all 
iridi  grace  and  decency^.  And  that  this  is  not 
now  rather  a  bravery  of  words  upon  the  occasion, 
than  real  truth,  this  power  of  the  city,  which  by 
chese  institutions'*  we  have  obtained,  maketh  evi- 
fent.  For  it  is  the  only  power  now,  found  greater 
n  proof  than  fame ;  and  the  only  power,  that 
leither  grieveth  the  invader,  when  he  miscarries, 
wth  the  quality  of  those  he  was  hurt  by,  nor 
5iveth  cause  to  the  subjected  states  to  murmur, 
18  being  in  subjection  to  men  unworthy.  For 
)oth  with  present  and  future  ages  we  shall  be  in 
idmiration,  for  a  power  not  without  testimony, 
jut  made  evident  by  great  arguments  ;  and  which 
needeth  not  either  a  Homer  to  praise  it,  or  any 
other  such,  whose  poems  may  indeed  for  the  pre- 


^  \^  So  at,  by  kindness  to  the  putation    of   profit,    so  much   as 

poson  on  whom  he  conferred  it,  to  through  the  confidence  inspired  by 

pitterre  the  favour  owed".  Goeller.]  liberty".  Poppo,  Arnold.] 

*  ["  And  we  alone  do  j^ood  to  '  ["  And  with  the  utmost  grace 

<<ben  without  fear  (of  its  turning  and  dexterity".  Goeller.] 

<Hit  to  our  damage),  not  upon  com-  *  {rpoirwv :  these  **  manners".] 

O  2 
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II.        sent  bring  delight,  but  the  truth  will  afterwards 
confute  the  opinion  conceived  of  the  actions.   For 


YP.AK    I. 


A.c.wi.  y,'Q  have  opened  unto  us  by  our  courage  all  seas 
The'riinerai  Eud  lauds,  aud  set  up  eternal  monuments  on  all 
blTiCrid^.*^  sides,  both  of  the  evil  we  have  done  to  our  ene- 

m 

mies,  and  the  good  we  have  done  to  our  fiiends. 

"  Such  is  the  city  for  which  these  men,  thinking 
it  no  reason  to  lose  it,  valiantly  fighting  have  died. 
And  it  is  fit  that  every  man  of  you  that  be  left, 
should  be  like  minded  to  undergo  any  travail  for 
the  same.  42.  And  I  have  therefore  spoken  so 
much  concerning  the  city  in  general,  as  well  to 
show  you  that  the  stakes  between  us  and  them, 
whose  city  is  not  such,  are  not  equal ;  as  also  to 
make  known  by  effects,  the  worth  of  these  men 
I  am  to  speak  of ;  the  greatest  part  of  their  praises 
being  therein  already  delivered.  For  what  I  have 
spoken  of  the  city,  hath  by  these,  and  such  as 
these,  been  achieved.  Neither  would  praises  and 
actions  appear  so  levelly  concurrent  in  many  other 
of  the  Grecians,  as  they  do  in  these :  the  present 
revolution'  of  these  men's  lives  seeming  unto  me 
an  argument  of  their  virtues,  noted  in  the  first  act 
thereof,  and  in  the  last  confirmed.  For  even  such 
of  them  as  were  worse  than  the  rest,  do  neverthe- 
less deserve,  that  for  their  valour  shown  in  the 
wars  for  defence  of  their  country  they  should  be 
preferred  before  the  rest^.     For  having  by  their 

*  [KaTa(TTpo(l>rt :  "  And  the  end  of  when  it  confirms  the  good  opinion 

these  men  here,  manifests  in  my  previously  held  of  him.  Goellcr.] 
opinion  a  man's  virtue,  both  when        '  ["  Forit  is  just  towards  tho«e»B 

it  is  the  first  to  indicate,  and  when  other  respects  not  good,  to  think 

the  last  to  confirm  (his  worth)" :  more  of  dieir  valour,  &c.,  (than  of 

that  is,  both  when  he  is  as  yet  un-  their  want  of  goodness  on  other  o^ 

known  whether  jjood  or  bad,  and  casions)".  Goeller.] 
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good  actions  abolished  the  memory  of  their  evil,        ii. 

Uiey  have  profited  the  state  thereby  more  than  '  ^^^"^  ~ ' 

they  have  hurt  it  by  their  private  behaviour.     Yet  a  c.48i. 

there  was  none  of  these,  that  preferring  the  fur-  The'ftinerii 

£»  *s 'm*  i*    %•  1^1  a\_         i_  oration  made 

ther  fruition  of  his  wealth,  was  thereby  grown  byPencies. 
cowardly ;  or  that  for  hope  to  overcome  his 
poverty  at  length  and  to  attain  to  riches,  did  for 
that  cause  withdraw  himself  from  the  danger. 
For'  their  principal  desire  was  not  wealth,  but 
revenge  on  their  enemies ;  which  esteeming  the 
most  honourable  cause  of  danger,  they  made  ac- 
ooont  through  it  both  to  accomplish  their  revenge 
and  to  purchase  wealth  withal;  putting  the  un- 
certainty of  success  to  the  account  of  their  hope ; 
hut  for  that  which  was  before  their  eyes,  relying 
upon  themselves  in  the  action ;  and  therein  choos- 
ing rather  to  fight  and  die,  than  to  shrink  and  be 
saved,  they  fled  from  shame,  but  with  their  bodies 
they  stood  out  the  battle ;  and  so  in  a  moment, 
whilst  fortune  inclineth  neither  way,  left  their 
lives  not  in  fear,  but  in  opinion  of  victory. 

43.  "Such  were  these  men,  worthy  of  their  coun- 
try. And  for  you  that  remain,  you  may  pray  for  a 
safer  fortune,  but  you  ought  not  to  be  less  ven- 
turously minded  against  the  enemy  ;  not  weighing 
the  profit  by  an  oration  only,  which  any  man  am- 
{fifying,  may  recount,  to  you  that  know  as  well  as 
he,  the  many  commodities  that  arise  by  fighting 


^  [**  Bat  considering  reveuge  through  it  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
QpoD  their  enemies  more  to  he  co-  one  and  attain  the  other :  commit- 
ted than  those  ohjects  (hope  or  ting  to  hope  the  uncertainty  of  the 
JiJOgcr  enjo]rment  of  wealth) ;  and  event,  hut  for  action  concerning 
cueeming  this  (the  hattle)  tlie  most  what  was  already  hefore  their  eyes, 
ioDourahle  of  dangers ;  they  sought  deeming  fit  to  rely  on  themselves."] 
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H.        valiantly  against  your  enemies  ;  bat  contemplating 
the  power  of  the  city  in  the  actions  of  the  same 


YKAB    I. 


A.C.431.  from  day  to  day  performed^  and  thereby  becoming 
The  funeni  cnamoured  of  it.  And  when  this  power  of  the 
^J^^U^i^*"  city  shall  seem  great  to  you,  consider  then,  that 
the  same  was  purchased  by  valiant  men,  and  by 
men  that  knew  their  duty,  and  by  men  that  were 
sensible  of  dishonour  when  they  were  in  iBght; 
and  by  such  men,  as  though  they  failed  of  their 
attempt,  yet  would  not  be  wanting  to  the  city  T^ith 
their  virtue,  but  made  unto  it  a  most  honourable 
contribution.  For-  having  every  one  given  his 
body  to  the  commonwealth,  they  receive  in  place 
thereof  an  undecaying  commendation  and  a  most 
remarkable  sepulchre ;  not  wherein  they  are  buried 
so  much,  as  wherein  their  glory  is  laid  up,  upon 
all  occasions  both  of  speech  and  action  to  be  re- 
membered for  ever.  For  to  famous  men  all  the 
earth  is  a  sepulchre :  and  their  virtues  shall  be 
testified,  not  only  by  the  inscription  in  stone  at 
home,  but^  by  an  unwritten  record  of  the  mind, 
which  more  than  of  any  monument  will  remain  with 
every  one  for  ever.  In  imitation  therefore  of  these 
men,  and  placing  happiness  in  liberty,  and  liberty 
in  valour,  be  forward  to  encounter  the  dangers  of 
war.  For  the  miserable  and  desperate  men,  arc 
not  they  that  have  the  most  reason  to  be  prodigal 

*  [*' But  Hither  daily  contemplat-  they  now  lie,  but  that  rather  ii 

inp  in  its  reality  the  power  of  the  which"  &c.    The  word  lA'^,  iiiA'i*- 

city."]  dually y  refers  to  the  inscribing  npo* 

"  [''  For  having  in  common  given  the  monument  the  name  and  tribt 

their  bodies  to  tlieir  country,  they  of  each  individual  buried  on  tboe 

receive  individually  in  return  praise  occasions.  Am.  '^  Their  (t.f.famotf 

that  dirth  not,  and  a  most  distin-  men^s)  virtues  amp  testified'' &c.] 
jruiRhfti  tomb:  not  that  in  which        ^  [Rut  *^  also  in  foreifrn  lands**.] 
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(tf  their  lives ;  but  rather  such  men,  as  if  they  live,        n. 
may  expect  a  change  of  fortune,  and  whose  losses    '"^^      ' 
are  greatest  if  they  miscarry  in  aught.     For  to     A.(;.48r. 
a  man  of  any  spirit,  death,  which  is  without  sense,    xho  funeral 
aniving  whilst  he  is  in  vigour  and  common  hope,    'i^^*p|^°J^* 
fi  nothing  so  bitter  as  after  a  tender  life  to  be 
brought  into  misery'. 

44.  "  Wherefore  I  will  not  so  much  bewail,  as 
comfort  you,  the  parents,  that  are  present,  of  these 
men.  For  you  know  that  whilst  they  lived,  they 
were  obnoxious  to  manifold  calamities.  Whereas 
whilst  you  are  in  grief,  they  only  are  happy  that 
die  honourably,  as  these  have  done^:  and  to  whom 
it  hath  been  granted,  not  only  to  live  in  prosperity, 
bat  to  die  in  it.  Though  it  be  a  hard  matter  to 
dissuade  you  from  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  that, 
which  the  happiness  of  others,  wherein  you  also 
when  time  was  rejoiced  yourselves,  shall  so  often 
bring  into  your  remembrance ;  (for  sorrow  is  not 
for  the  want  of  a  good  never  tasted,  but  for  the 
privation  of  a  good  we  have  been  used  to) ;  yet 
such  of  you  as  are  of  the  age  to  have  children, 
may  bear  the  loss  of  these  in  the  hope  of  more. 
For  the  later  children  will  both  draw  on  with 
some  the  oblivion  of  those  that  are  slain,  and  also 
doubly  conduce  to  the  good  of  the  city,  by  popu- 
lation and  strength.  For  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
should  equally  give  good  counsel  to  the  state,  that 
have  not  children  to  be  equally  exposed  to  danger 
in  it.  As  for  you  that  are  past  having  of  children ^ 


^  ['*  As  the  misery  that  accom-  honourable  death  ;  and  as  you,  the 

?iBies cowardice".  Goll.  Am.]  most  becoming:  subject  of  grief." 

'  [**  But  happy  are  they  that  oh-  (loeller,  Arnohl.] 
luB,  as  these  men  have,  the  most        ^  [That  are  advanced  in  f/ears.'\ 
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II,        you  are  to  pnt  the  former  and  greater  part  of  your   ^ 
— '    ^    life  *  to  the  account  of  your  gain  ;  and  supposing   | 
A.c.4.11.     the  remainder  of  it  will  be  but  short,  you  shall 
TJ^fiin'eriii    havc  the  glory  of  these  for  a  consolation  of  the 
b7p«ick^  '  same.    For  the  love  of  honour  never  groweth  old:    j 
nor  doth  that  unprofitable  part  of  our  life  take   ^ 
delight  (as  some  have  said)  in  gathering  of  wealth,    ^ 
so  much  as  it  doth  in  being  honoured.     45.  As    I 
for  you  that  are  the  children  or  brethren  of  these    ; 
men,  I  see  you  shall  have  a  difficult  task  of  ema-    . 
lation.     For  every  man  useth  to  praise  the  dead;    ^ 
so  that  with  odds  of  virtue  you  will  hardly  get  an 
equal  reputation^  but  still  be  thought  a  little  short. 
For  men  envy  their  competitors  in  glory,  while 
they  live  ;  but  to  stand  out  of  their  way,  is  a  thing    - 
honoured  with  an  aflfection  free  from  opposition^ 
And  since  I  must  say  somewhat  also  of  feminine 
virtue,  for  you  that  are  now  widows,  I  shall  ex- 
press it  in  this  short  admonition.     It  will  be  much 
for   your  honour  not  to  recede  from  your  sex^: 
and  to  give  as  little  occasion  of  rumour  amongst 
the  men,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  as  you  can. 

46. " Thus ^  also  have  I,  according  to  the  prescript 
of  the  law,  delivered  in  word  what  was  expedient; 
and  those  that  are  here  interred,  have  in  fact  been 
already  honoured ;   and  further,   their   children* 


*  [To  put  *'  the  p^reater  part  of  the  standard  of  their  sex,  witboot 

your  life,  which  has  been  prosper-  striving  to  surpass  it  Arnold.] 

ous",  to  the  account  &c.]  *  ["  Thus  in  word  hare  I  &«•• 

^  ["  But  that  which  is  no  longer  and  in  deed  have  these  men  beenbo- 

in  their  way  (the  dead),  men  honour  noured,/Mir//y  in  this ceremonyf aod 

witli  a  good  will  void  of  jealousy*'.]  partlif  in  that  their  children**  &cl 

'  ["  Xot  to  be  inferior  to  the  or-  *  The  children  of  such  as  were 

dinary  nature  of  woman".  That  is,  the  first  slain  in  any  war,  were  kept 

they  do  enough  if  they  act  up  to  at  the  charge  of  the  city  till  thfj 
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shall  be  maintained  till  they  be  at  man's  estate  at        u, 
the  charge  of  the  city ;  which  hath  therein  pro- 


YEAA 


pounded  both  to  these,  and  them  that  live,  a  profit-  a.c  48 
able  garland  in  their  matches  of  valour  ^  For 
where  the  rewards  of  virtue  are  greatest,  there 
five  the  worthiest  men.  So  now  having  lamented 
e?ery  one  his  own,  you  may  be  gone." 

47.  Such   was   the  funeral  made  this  winter ; 
which  ending,  ended  the  first  year  of  this  war. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  summer,  the  Pelopon-  year  1 
nesians  and  their  confederates,  with  two  thirds  of  qust! 
their  forces  as  before,  invaded  Attica  under  the*^?*^"! 

'  vuiou  of  / 

conduct  of  Archidamus  the  son  of  Zeuxidamas,  I'j  ^^^  La< 
lung  of  Lacedsemon :  and  after  they  had  encamped  "°°*""' 
themselves,  wasted  the  country  about  them.    They  The  piagi. 
had  not   been  many  days   in  Attica,  when   the*^"^*®*^ 
plague   first  began  amongst  the  Athenians,  said 
also  to  have  seized^  formerly  on  divers  other  parts, 
as  about  Lemnos  and  elsewhere ;  but  so  great  a 


came  to  man's  estate.     [That  is,  to  their  posterity".  Thereupon  they 

till  the  a;:^  of  sixteen,  fi^xp*^  vPvQ-  received  their  arms,  and  were  in- 

At  this  age,  that  of  puberty,  the  scribed  in  the  book,  irivaK  Xtj^iapxi- 

Athenian  youth  entered  the  Gym-  roc,  of  their  Sijfioc.    They  thereby 

nasium,  where    they  passed    two  became  ittiJunXmi^ht  marry,  sue 

years  in  learning  the  use  of  tlieir  and  be  sued,  Sec.     The  two  foUow- 

arms :  continuing  at  the  same  time  ing  years  they  served  as  TreptVoXoi, 

their  other   studies  of   grammar,  (see  iv.  67) :  at  the  end  of  which 

music,  &c.      This  was  called  krrl  time  they  were    admitted  to  the 

htHQ  fipriffai.   On  completing  their  public  assemblies,  and  to  the  full 

eighteenth  year,  on  proof  of  their  exercise  of  all  political  rights:  and 

tiUe, caUed  ^oci/iairO^ vai,  they  were  became  liable  to  foreign  military 

veceived  amongst  the  Ephebi ;  and  service.  Hermann, Gr.  Antiq.§  123] 

in  the  grove  Agraulus   took  the  ^  [To  these  and  their  poster iti/y 

citizen's  oath,  *'  not  to  pollute  the  a  garland  in  matches  such  as  these  ] 

sacred  instruments,  not  to  desert  '  [lyKaraaKij-^ai^  proprie  de  ful- 

their  ranks,  to  fight  for  their  country  mine  usurpatur;  trausfertur  autem 

in  all  things,  both  sacred  and  pro-  ad  mala  qutevis  graviora  cum  im- 

fane,  and  to  deliver  it  unimpaired  pclu  irrumpcntia.   Gottlober.] 
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YKAM,  II. 

A.C.430. 
Ol.87.2. 


It  began  in 
.ethiopU. 


H.  plague  and  mortality  of  men  was  never  remem- 
bered to  have  happened  in  any  place  before.  For 
at  first  neither  were  the  physicians  able  to  cure  it, 
through  ignorance  of  what  it  was\  but  died  fastest 
themselves,  as  being  the  men  that  most  approached 
the  sick  ;  nor  any  other  art  of  man  avidled  what- 
soever. All  supplications  to  the  gods,  and  en- 
quiries of  oracles,  and  whatsoever  other  means 
they  used  of  that  kind,  proved  all  unprofitable; 
insomuch  as  subdued  with  the  greatness  of  the 
evil,  they  gave  them  all  over.  48.  It  began,  by 
report,  first  in  that  part  of  ^Ethiopia  that  lieth 
upon  Egypt ;  and  thence  fell  down  into  Egypt  and 
Africa,  and  into  the  greatest  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  king.  It  invaded  Athens  on  a  sudden ;  and 
touched  first  upon  those  that  dwelt  in  Peirseus; 
The  PeioponiiM-  iusomuch  as  they  reported  that  the  Peloponnesians 
|JJ^"P^;^^^  ^  had  cast  poison  into  their  wells^;  (for  springs  there 
were  not  any  in  that  place).  But  afterwards  it  came 
up  into  the  high  city,  and  then  they  died  a  great 
deal  faster.  Now  let  every  man,  physician  or 
other,  concerning  the  ground  of  this  sickness, 
whence  it  sprung,  and  what  causes  he  thinks  able 
to  produce  so  great  an  alteration,  speak  according 


their  welLi. 


*  ["  For  the  physicians  brought 
no  aid,  when  at  first  through  igno- 
rance they  attempted  to  cure  it." 
Goeller.  At  no  time  were  they 
found  to  be  of  any  use:  see  ch.  51. 
Krauss,  in  his  disquisition  on  this 
disease,  has  pronounced  it  to  bear 
an  aflSnity  to  the  contagious  putrid 
typhus :  shown  mainly  by  the  de- 
jection and  loss  of  the  meiit<il 
powers,  the  catarrhous-plegmonous 
«vmptoms,thc  l)ilious  vomit,  the  ter- 


mination of  the  disease  on  the  dtys 
of  crisis,  the  external  and  intemil 
gangrene.  He  mentions  three  othet 
diseases  like  this,  also  originating  in 
.-Ethiopia  or  Egypt;  the  first  of 
which  (A.D.  165.'l(>8)  described  by 
Galen,  and  the  second  (252-267) 
by  Eusebius  and  Cyprian,  were 
much  the  same  in  species  as  this 
dibcase.] 

*  [^piara.  Resenoirs  or  tanks  for 
catching  tht-  rain-water.   A  mold.] 
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II. 


to  his  own  knowledge.     For  my  own  part,  I  will 

deliver  but  the  manner  of  it,  and  lay  open  only    - — ' — ^ 

'  ^  ^  ^  VE4R  II. 

such  things,  as  one  may  take  his  mark  by  to  dis-     a.c.43o. 
cover  the  same,  if  it  come  again;   having  been  The  author  dck 

both  sick  of  it  myself,  and  seen  others  sick  of  the  °*^  **"'  ^*'****'* 
same. 

49.  This   year,  by  confession  of  all  men,  was 
of  all   other,  for  other  diseases,  most  free  and 
healthful.     If  any  man  were  sick  before,  his  dis-  The  d66criptk» 
ease  turned  to  this^ ;  if  not,  yet  suddenly,  without  °    *  "*****' 
any  apparent  cause  preceding  and  being  in  perfect 
health,  they  were   taken  first  with   an  extreme 
ache^  in  their  heads,  redness  and  inflammation  of  «»ch.»fthehead; 
the  eyes;  and  then  inwardly,  their  throats  and  eyes: 
tongues  grew  presently  bloody,  and  their  breath  u°^vo^*' 
noisome  and  unsavoury.     Upon  this  followed  a^"*^*'- 
sneezing  and  hoarseness,  and  not  long  after  the 
pain,  together  with  a  mighty  cough,  came  down 
into  the  breast.     And  when  once  it  was  settled  in 
the  stomach,  it  caused  vomit^,  and  with  great  tor-  vomitingi; 
ment  came  up  all  manner  of  bilious  purgation  that 
physicians  ever  named.     Most  of  them  had  also 
the  hickyexe^  which  brought  with  it  a  strong  con-  hickycj 
valsion,  and  in  some  ceased  quickly,  but  in  others 
was  long  before  it  gave  over.     Their  bodies  out- 
wardly to  the  touch  were  neither  very  hot  nor 


cveze: 


^  [ic  rwro  fcavra  amKpiOij :  "  his 
disease,  whatever  it  might  be,  at  its 
critit  turoed  to  this."  Goeller.] 

'  [^Heat  in  the  head.] 

*  [AiroKaOapfriic :  properly,  eva- 
enatioDS  downwards.  Here  mean- 
ing evacoatioDs  generally,  but  prin- 
cipally by  vomit.    Poppo,  Krauss.] 

*  [cjvij :  **  empty  hiccou;;h":  that 


is,  not  the  full.  It  was  an  opinion 
of  the  ancient  physicians,  (Hippo- 
crates amon'^st  the  rest),  that  spasms 
and  hiccough,  (XilyO,  were  the  ef- 
fect of  either  repletion  or  emptiness. 
The  words,  therefore,  here  signify 
the  attempt  of  the  stomach  to  throw 
more  off  it,  when  all  has  been  al- 
ready thrown  off.    Krauss.l 
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II.        pale ;  but  reddish,  livid,  and  beflowered  with  little 
V^^^j^jj  '    pimples  and  whelks ' ;  but  so  buraed  inwardly,  as 
A.C.430.     not  to  endure  any  the  lightest  clothes  or  linen 
u.a°^^L=   garment  to  be  upon  them,  nor  anything  but  mere 
SlJ^!^^  **'  nakedness  ;  but  rather  most  willingly  to  have  cast 
themselves  into  the   cold  water.     And^  many  of 
iiiMuutethtnt:  thcm  that  were  not  looked  to,  possessed  with  in- 
satiate thirst,  ran  unto  the  wells;  and  to  drink 
much  or  little  was  indifferent,  being  still  from  ease 
want  of  deep:    aud  powcr  to  slccp  as  far  as  ever.    As  long  as  the 
disease  was  at  its  height,  their  bodies  wasted  not, 
but  resisted  the  torment  beyond  all  expectation ; 
insomuch  as  the  most  of  them  either  died  of  their 

after  wren  or  ten  inward  bumiug^  iu  uiuc  or  scvcu  days,  whilst  they 
dajt,  death:      j^^^  y^j.  s|.j.gjjgth  .  qj.  ]f  tij^y  escapcd  that,  then 

diaeaMin  thc  discasc  falling  down  into  their  bellies,  and 
^^'^'  causing  there  great  exulcerations  and  immoderate^ 
looseness,  they  died  many  of  them  afterwards 
through  weakness.  For  the  disease,  which  took 
first  the  head,  began  above,  and  came  down  and 
passed  through  the  whole  body ;  and  he  that  over- 

^  [tkKtffiv :  ulcers.]  *  [oKparov  is  supposed  by  Goeller 
^  [But  rather  most  i^illiDgly  to  and  Arnold,  to  be  used  in  its  tecb- 
have  cast  themselves  into  the  cold  nical  sense;  in  which,  as  explained 
water:  **  and  many  of  them  that  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  it  seem 
were  not  looked  to,  did  so  into  the  to  signify  the  final  purgings,  con- 
tanks,  possessed  with  an  insatiate  sistingofeitheryellow  or  black  bile, 
tliirst  And  to  drink  much  or  little  unmixed  with  any  watery  mixture, 
was  the  same  thing.  And  restless-  "  Or  if  they  escaped  that,  then  tbe 
ncss  and  sleeplessness  pervaded  the  inflammation  taking  hold  of  the 
entire  disease.''  The  outward  cold-  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  intestinei, 
ness  and  inward  heat  and  thirst  here  and  violent  ulceration  arisiDg  therBi 
described,  are  symptoms  set  down  and  at  the  same  time  a  pure  biUom 
by  Hippocrates  as  Bavatn/xov,  mor-  diarrhoea  accompanying  it,  thej 
tal.  Goeller.]  afterwards  died  many  of  them  ofii 
'  [That  is,  of  mortification  con-  (thc  diarrhoea)  through  weaknets." 
sequent  thereon.     Krauss. '  Krauss.] 
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worst  of  it,  was  yet  marked  with  the        n. 
;  extreme  parts  ^  for  breaking  out  both    '" 


YEAH  II. 


livy  members,  and  at  their  fingers  and     a.c.4«). 
'  with  the  loss  of  these  escaped:  there iom or th^p^ 
some  that  lost  their  eyes.     And  many,  J^'Tou'?'^ 
itly  upon  their  recovery  were  taken  with 
^livion  of  all  things  whatsoever,  as  they  owinon  of  aii 
lew  themselves  nor  their  acquaintance.  {J^3  thSr 
tiis  w^as  a  kind   of  sickness  which  far"^^^- 
d  all  expression  of  words,  and  both  ex- 
man  nature  in  the  cruelty  wherewith  it 
Lch  one ;  and  appeared  also  otherwise  to 
if  those  diseases  that  are  bred  amongst 
It  especially  by  this.    For  all,  both  birds  wrds  and  bewu 
,  that  use  to  feed  on  human  flesh,  though  ^iTarLie*! 
lay  abroad  unburied,  either  came  not  at 
isting  perished^     An  argument  whereof 
g  the  birds,  is  the   manifest  defect  of 
;  which   were   not   then   seen,  neither 
carcases  or  any  where  else.     But  by  the 
Luse   they  are   familiar  with   men,  this 
seen  much  clearer. 

that  this  disease,  (to  pass  over  many 

rticulars  of  the  accidents  that  some  had 

from  others),  was  in  general  such  as  I 

n%  and  for  other  usual  sicknesses,  at 

disease  (that  is,  the  174,  Livy  says :  "  Cadavera,  intacta 

Qgrene)  seizing  the  a  canibus  ac  Tulturibus,  tabes  ab- 

t  there  iu  mark.  For  sumebat:  satisque  constabat,  nee 

iiri(rfifiatv£,  a  word  illo  nee  priore  anno  in  tanta  strage 

nark  or  signature  of  bourn  hominumque  vulturium  us- 

the  public  accounts  quam  visum.  x)i.  21.] 

ifying  that  the  ac-  ^  [*'  This  disease  then,  to  pass 

'  passed.  Arnold.]  over  many  varieties  of  morbid  affec- 

jjne  at  Rome,  A.C.  tion,  (each  case  having  in  it  some- 
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mind. 


that  time  no  man  was  troubled  with  aDy^  Now 
thev  died,  some  for  want  of  attendance,  and  some 
again  with  all  the  care  and  physic  that  could  be 
used.  Nor  was  there  any,  to  say  certain  medicine, 
that  applied  must  have  helped  them*;  for  if  it  did 
good  to  one,  it  did  harm  to  another.  Nor  any 
difference  of  body,  for  strength  or  weakness,  that 
was  able  to  resist  it ;  but  it  carried  all  away,  what 
physic  soever  was  administered.  But  the  greatest 
misery  of  all,  was  the  dejection  of  mind  in  such  as 
found  themselves  beginning  to  be  sick :  (for  they 
grew  presently  desperate,  and  gave  themselves  over 
without  making  any  resistance)  :  as  also  thdr 
dying  thus  like  sheep,  infected  by  mutual  visitation; 
for  the  greatest  mortality  proceeded  that  way.  For 
if  men  forebore  to  visit  them  for  fear,  then  they 
died  forlorn;  whereby  many  families  became  empty, 
for  want  of  such  as  should  take  care  of  them.  If 
they  forbore  not,  then  they  died  themselves,  and 
principally  the  honestest^  men.  For  out  of  shame 
they  would  not  spare  themselves,  but  went  in  unto 
their  friends ;  especially  after  it  w^as  come  to  this 
pass,  that  even  their  domestics,  wearied  with  the 
lamentations  of  them  that  died,  and  overcome  with 
the  greatness  of  the  calamity,  were  no  longer 
moved  therewith.  But  those  that  w^ere  recovered, 
had  much^  compassion  both  on  them  that  died,  and 


thinj(  (liflLTeiit  from  another),  was 
in  its  outward  form  such  as  I  have 
sliown."  Thiicydides  proposed  to  say 
nothing  of  the  internal  nature  of 
the  disease.     Krauss.] 

'  [**  But  whatever  it  niiyht  be, 
it  ended  in  this."] 


-  [**  Nor  was  there  any  odc  I^ 
nu'dy ,  which  it  was  of  use  to  apply-^ 

^  [^*  Those  assuming  sometluoS 
of  virtue."] 

■*  [^Still  more  conipassioD :  1D«1*» 
that  is,  than  those  venturing  theii 
lives  as  just  mentioned.] 
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on  them  that  lay  sick ;  as  having  both  known  the        n. 
misery  themselves,  and  now  no  more  subiect  to  the    ^ — ' — ^ 

J  ^  ''  YEA*  II. 

danger.     For  this  disease  never  took  any  man  the     a.c.48o. 

Oh  87.2. 

second  time,  so  as  to  be  mortal.     And  these  men  no  maii  sick'of 
were  both  by  others  counted  happy;  and  they  also  *^.c"Jnd*|iL^* 
themselves,  through  excess  of  present  joy,  con- 
ceived a  kind  of  light  hope  never  to  die  of  any 
other  sickness  hereafter. 

52.  Besides  the  present  affliction,  the  reception 
of  the  country  people  and  of  their  substance  into 
the  city,  oppressed  both  them,  and  much  more  the 
people  themselves  that  so  came  in.    For  having  no 
houses,  but  dwelling  at  that  time*  of  the  year  in 
stifling  booths,  the  mortality  was  now  without  all 
form;  and  dying^  men  lay  tumbling  one  upon  an-  Men  died  in  th.^ 
other  in  the  streets,  and  men  half-dead  about  every  **"^** 
conduit  through  desire  of  water.  The  temples  also 
where  they  dwelt  in  tents,  were  all  full  of  the  dead 
that  died  within  them.     For  oppressed  with  the 
violence  of  the  calamity,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  men  grew  careless  both  of  holy  and  profane 
things  alike.     And  the  laws  which  they  formerly  Di.or.w  in  their 
used  touching  funerals,  were  all  now  broken ;  every  '^"""''^*- 
one  burying  where  he  could  find  room\  And  many 


*  [wp9  trove :  at  the  time,  that  is,  dead  rolling  in  the  streets  and  about 

tie  lat  time  of  the  year :  the  sum-  every  conduit,  he.   And  the  sacred 

»«■.    iv  KaXvPatCt  in  cellars.    The  grounds,  where  &c."] 
orfinary  population  of  Athens  and        '  ["  And  every  one  buried  as  he 

tbeRrsus  did  not  exceed  180,000:  best  might.     And  many,  for  want 

uidthe  number  of  houses  was  some-  he.  after  so  many  deaths  amongst 

tktt  above  10,000.    And  here  was  their  own    friends,  betook   them- 

Wthis  time  crowded  the  entire  po-  selves  to  shameless  burials."   That 

Nttion  of  Attica,   computed   by  is,  they  buried  or  burned  them  in 

Boeckh  at  600,000.]  the  sepulchres  or  funeral  piles  of 

'  ["  And  they  died  one  upon  an-  other  fjentes  than  their  own.  Poppo, 

<^r,  and  so  lav :  and  thev  lay  half-  Goeller.l 
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11.        for  want  of  things  necessary,  after  so  many  deaths 
before,  were  forced  to  become  impudent  in  the 


I'KAR  II. 


A  r.  t3t».  funerals  of  their  friends.  For  when  one  had  made 
a  funeral  pile,  another  getting  before  him  would 
throw  on  his  dead,  and  give  it  fire.  And  when 
one  was  in  burning,  another  would  come,  and  hav- 
ing  cast  thereon  him  whom  he  carried,  go  his  way 
ijmitinufinrvs  agaiu.  53.  And  the  great  licentiousness,  which 
iejii»n»H.  ^jg^  j^^  other  kinds  was*  used  in  the  city,  began  at 

first  from  this  disease.  For  that  which  a  man 
before  would  dissemble,  and  not  acknowledge  to 
be  done  for  voluptuousness,  he  durst  now  do  freely; 
seeing  before  his  eyes  such  quick  revolution,  of  the 
rich*  dying,  and  men  worth  nothing  inheriting 
their  estates.  Insomuch  as  they  justified  a  speedy 
fruition  of  their  goods,  even'  for  their  pleasure ;  as 
men  that  thought  they  held  their  lives  but  by  the 
day.  As  for  pains,  no  man  was  forward  in  any 
action  of  honour  to  take  any ;  because  they  thought 
it  uncertain  whether  they  should  die  or  not  before 
they  achieved  it.  But  what  any  man  knew  to  be 
delightful,  and  to  be  profitable  to  pleasure**,  that 
was  made  both  profitable  and  honourable.  Neither 
Neglect  of  nil.  thc  fear  of  the  gods,  nor  laws  of  men,  awed  any 
eion  ail    ^^.    ^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^  formcr,  because  they  concluded  it 

was  alike  to  worship  or  not  worship,  from  seeing 
that  alike  they  all  perished  :  nor  the  latter,  because 
no  man  expected  that  lives  would  last  till  he  re- 
ceived punishment  of  his  crimes  by  judgment 
But  they  thought,  there  was  now  over  their  heads 


»  ["  lias  become  prevalent".]  *  ["And  whatsoever  was  pieir 

2  [Smhlcnly  dyiii^.]  sant  for  the  present  moment^  ^ 

*  ["  And    doinpf    all    for  their  every  way  conducive  to  that,  that 

j)leasnrc."]  was"\'c.  Vuljfo  y^ft.  Bc][kcr,42«.] 
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me  far  greater  jodgment  decreed  against  them ;        n. 

fore  which  fell,  they  thought  to  enjoy  some  little    — * — ^ 

rt  of  their  lives.  a.c.43o. 

54.  Such  was  the  misery,  into  which  the  Athen-      '"    '^ 

IS  being  fallen  were  much  oppressed ;  having  not 

[y  their  men  killed  by  the  disease  within,  but 

)  enemy  also  laying  waste  their  fields  and  villages 

;hout.     In  this  sickness  also,  (as  it  was  not  un-  Pr»dictioDii 

sly  they  would),  they  called  to  mind  this  verse,  '^^'^'^^'^^ 

i  also  of  the  elder  sort  to  have  been  uttered  of 

1: 

A  Doric  war  shall /all. 

And  a  great  plague  ^  withal. 

Now  were  men  at  variance  about  the  word,  some  An  ambiguoiu 

dng  it  was  not  Xoi/uoc  that  was  by  the  ancients  J^^dS^b^ 

ntioned  in  that  verse,  but  Xi/xoc.     But  upon  the  ****"  ^''•°'- 

jsent  occasion  the  word  Xoi/ioc  deservedly  ob- 

ned.     For  as  men  suflfered,  so  they  made  the 

"se  to  say.    And  I  think,  if  after  this  there  shall 

jr  come  another  Doric  war,  and  with  it  a  famine, 

jy  are  like  to  recite  the  verse  accordingly.  There 

8  also  reported  by  such  as  knew,  a  certain^ 

iwer  given  by  the  oracle  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 

iCn  they  inquired  whether  they  should  make  this 

r  or  not :  that  if  they  warred  with  all  their 

wer^  they  should  have  the  victory  ;  and  that  the 

)d^  himself  would  take  their  parts.    And  there- 

Xoifft^,  plague.  \tfi6Qj  famine.  be  was  looked  upon  as  the  averter 

\Tk€  answer.]  of  evil^  dXi^UoKOQ,  and  the  avenger 

Apollo,  to  whom  the  heathen  of  guilt :  sickness,  pestilence,  and 

ribated  the  immission  of  all  epi-  sudden  death,  unexpected  and  the 

Dieor  ordinary  diseases.  [Apollo  cause  unknown,  were  his  ordinary 

I  the  god  of  the  Doric  race,  and  instniments  of  punishment,  as  in 

the  Athenians  he  was  'AttoXXoiv  Il.i.andSoph.CEd.Tyr  ,orfora¥ert- 

rpyoc(see  chap.  71).     By  them  ingevil  as  in  Od.iii.280.     His  aim 

VOL.  VIII.  P 
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n.        upon  they  thought  the  present  misery  to  be  a  fol- 
filling  of  that  prophecy.   The  Peloponnesians  were 


TBAB  IL 


A.C.4S0.  no  sooner  entered  Attica,  but  the  sickness  presently 
began ;  and  never  came  into  Peloponnesus,  to  speak 
of,  but  reigned  principally  in  Adiens,  and  in  such 
other  places  afterwards  as  were  most  populous. 
And  thus  much  of  this  disease. 

55.  After  the  Peloponnesians  had  wasted  the:: 
champagne  country,  they  fell  upon  the  territory^ 
caUed  Paralos^  as  far  as  to  the  mountain  LauriuSs 
where  the  Athenians  had  silver  mines ;  and  firsfl 
wasted  that  part  of  it  which  looketh   towardE 
Peloponnesus,  and  then  that  also  which  lieth  to^ 
ward  Andros  and  Euboea.    And  Pericles^  who  wa« 
also  then  general,  was  still  of  the  same  mind  Ike 
was  of  in  the  former  invasion,  that  the  Athenians 
ought   not   to   go   out  against  them  to  battle. 
Ptoridoi  with     56.  Whilst^  they  were  yet  in  the  plain,  and  before 
nun^b^t  IV  they  entered  into  the  maritime  country,  he  fiir- 
'^'P**™'""**      nished  a  hundred  galleys  to  go  about  Peloponnesus, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  ready,  put  to  sea.    In 
these  galleys  he  had  four  thousand  men  of  arms; 
and  in  vessels  then  purposely  first  made  to  carry 
horses',  three  hundred  horsemen.  The  Chians  and 
Lesbians  joined  likewise  with  him  with  fifty  galleys. 


was  unerring,  and  the  blow  unfore-  suited  onlv  to  the  purposes  of  ooB- 

seen :  hence  his  name,  **  the  far.  merce.    Muell.] 

darting**.  But  he  was  not  otherwise  '  [in  it.  *' J9«t  whilst**  &c.  He 

considered  to  be  the  author  of  dis-  would  not  let  the  Athenians  go  oot 

ease :  and  to  many  heathen  nations  to  fight  by  land ;  but  neTeiJidw 

he  was  wholly  unknown.]  made  incursions  by  sea.] 

*  By  the  sea^coast     [This  was  '  [The  Persians  bad  before  tUt 

the  hilly  country  extending:  from  transported  horses  by  sea,  thoagk 

the  city  to  the  west,  about  the  pro-  the  Greeks  had  not.    See  HeiwL 

montory  of  Sunium:  barren,  and  vi.  48.] 
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Tiis  fleet  of  the  Athenians^  when  it  set  forth,  left       n. 
le  Peloponnesians  still  in  Paralia;  and  coming    ^^^^^^^~ 
rfore  Epidaurus,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus*,  they     a.c.48o. 
asted    much    of  the    country    thereabout,   and 
saulting  the  city  had  a  hope  to  take  it,  though  it 
cceeded  not.  Leaving  Epidaurus,  they  wasted  the 
riitories  about  of  Troezene,  Halias,  and  Hermione, 
aces  all  on  the  sea-coast  of  Peloponnesus.  Putting 
r  firom  hence,  they  came  to  Prasise,  a  small  mari- 
ne city  of  Laconia ;  and  both  wasted  the  territory 
K)ut  it,  and  took  and  razed^  the  town  itself.   And 
wing  done  this,  came  home,  and  found  the  Pelo- 
onnesians  not  now  in  Attica,  but  gone  back. 

57 •  All  the  while  the  Peloponnesians  were  in  the  The Peiopoones. 
aritory  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  Athenians  ^71^^  **"* 
tibroad  with  their  fleet,  the  sickness,  both  in  the 
inny  and  city,  destroyed  many;  insomuch  as  it 
was  said  that  the  Peloponnesians  fearing  the  sick- 
Bess,  (which  they  knew  to  be  in  the  city,  both  by 
fiigitives  and  by  seeing  the  Athenifins  burying^  their 
dead),  went  the  sooner  away  out  of  the  country. 
And  yet  they  stayed  there  longer  in  this  invasion 
than  they  had  done  any  time  before^;  and  wasted 
even  the  whole  territory:  for  they  continued  in 
Attica  almost  forty  days. 

58.  The  same  summer  Agnon  the  son  of  Nicias, 
and  Cleopompus  the  son  of  Clinias,  who  were  joint 

^  (There  was  also  Epidaurus  in  Vide  Herodotum,  v.  8.   Hsec  igilur 

I)ilmatia.]  verba  recte  intelligere  videntur,  qui 

'  [**  Took  and  sacked''  Ace.    The  dicunt  Atheniensium  sepulturas  ex 

^  appears  to  have  existed  yet  in  igne  et  fumo  rogorum  a  Pelopon- 

*ffi.  18.]  nesiis  cognitas  esse.  Goeller.] 

'  [WnTovroc '  "  burning"  their  *  ["  And  this  invasion  was  the 

^ctd.    Hoc  verbum  et  sepulturam  longest    stay    they    ever    made^'. 

^'lUiiiiOfetconibustioncmsignificat.  ^*  About  forty  days."] 

P  2 
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11.        commanders  with  Pericles,  with  that  army  which 
'     '     '   he  had  employed  before,  went  presently  and  made 
A.  c.  4M.    war  upon  the  Chalcideans  of  Thrace,  and  against 
The'Athini.n   Potidfica,  which  was  yet  besieged.     Arriving,  they 
fi^  pS^^e.  presently  applied  engines,  and  tried  all  means  p(»- 
tat.gDtoPocidM  sible  to  take  it ;  but  neither  the  takine:  of  the  city, 
b7  nMoo  of  the  nor  auy  thmg  else,  succeeded  worthy  so  great  pre- 
paration.    For  the  sickness  coming  amongst  them, 
afflicted  them  mightily  indeed,  and  even  devoured 
the  army.     And  the  Athenian  soldiers  which  were 
there  before  and  in  health,  catched  the  sicknesB 
from  those  that  came  with  Agnon.      As  for  Fbor- 
mio  and  his  sixteen  hundred,  they  were  not  now 
amongst  the  Chalcideans.     And  Agnon  therefore 
came  back  with  his  fleet,  having  of  four  thousand 
men  in  less  than  forty  days  lost  one  thousand  and 
fifty  of  the  plague.  But  the  soldiers  that  were  there 
before,  stayed  upon  the  place  and  continued  tbe 
siege  of  Potidsea. 
The  Athenian        59.  Aftcr  thc  sccoud  iuvasiou  of  the  Peloponne- 
^boTwtth  sians,  the  Athenians  having  their  fields  now  the 
tnL'^^t  bT-  second  time  wasted,  and  both  the  sickness  and  war 
Krid!^'''^*^   falling  upon  them  at  once,  changed  their  minds, 
and  accused  Pericles  *  as  if  by  his  means  they  had 
been  brought  into  these  calamities,  and  desired  ear- 
nestly to  compound  with  the  Lacedsemonians ;  to 
whom  also  they  sent  certain  ambassadors,  but  they 
returned  without  eflfect.     And  being  then  at  their 
wits'  end,  they  kept  a  stir  at  Pericles.    And  he 
seeing  them   vexed  with  their  present  calamity 
and  doing  all  those  things  which  he  had  before 
expected,  called  an  assembly  (for  he  was  yet  gene- 

*  ['*  As  liaving  instigiitcd  them  to  the  war",  and  by  liis  means  &c.] 
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"al')  with  intention  to  put  them  again  into  heart,  and 
issnaging  their  passion,  to  reduce  their  minds  to  a    -  ^^^^  ^^  - 
lore  calm  and  less  dismayed  temper.    And  stand-    a.  c.  4ab. 

Ol.  87.  3. 8 

ig  forth,  he  spake  unto  them  in  this  manner : 
60.  ''Your  anger  towards  me  cometh  not  un-OBAnoNor 
x)ked  for ;  for  the  cause  of  it  I  know.  And  I  ^*"'*'"*' 
aye  called  this  assembly  therefore,  to  remember 
ou,  and  reprehend  you  for  those  things  wherein 
ou  have  either  been  angry  with  me,  or  given  way 
0  your  adversity,  without  reason.  For  I  am  of 
his  opinion,  that  the  public  prosperity  of  the  city 
B  better  for  private  men,  than  if  the  private  men 
themselves  were  in  prosperity  and  the  public 
irealth  in  decay.  For  a  private  man,  though  in 
good  estate,  if  his  country  come  to  ruin,  must  of 
necessity  be  ruined  with  it ;  whereas  he  that  mis- 
carrieth  in  a  flourishing  commonwealth,  shall  much 
more  easily  be  preserved.  Since  then  the  com- 
monwealth is  able  to  bear  the  calamities  of  private 
men,  and  every  one^  cannot  support  the  calamities 
of  the  commonwealth,  why  should  not  every  one 
rtrive  to  defend  it :  and  not,  as  you  now,  asto- 
nished with  domestic  misfortune,  forsake  the  com- 
mon safety,  and  fall  a  censuring  both  me  that 
counselled  the  war,  and  yourselves  that  decreed 
the  same  as  well  as  I  ?  And  it  is  I  you  are  angry 
withal:  one,  as  I  think  myself,  inferior  to  none. 


'  [Besides  the  ordinary  assem- 
^fin,  which  were  four  daring  each 
pyttneia,  extraordinary  assemblies 
■ttigiitbe  called  by  the  Prytaneis,  or 
by  the  Strategi.  The  mode  of  sum- 
BMNM  was  by  the  cryer,  r^pv^ :  the 
^Isoe  of  assembly,  which  at  first 
*u  the  Pnyz,  on  the  side  of  a  hill 


opposite  to  the  Areiopagus,  was  iu 
latter  times  the  Theatre.  Every 
citizen  that  attended  the  assembly, 
whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary, 
received  an  obolus:  which  was 
afterwards,  as  some  say  by  Cleon, 
increased  to  three.] 
'  \^Bui  each  singly  cannot  &c.] 
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II.        either  in  knowing  what  is  requisite,  or  in  express- 
ing what  I  know,  and  a  lover  of  my  country  and 


YKAB  II. 


A  c.  ISO.    superior  to  money.  For  he  that  hath  good  thoughtB 
o^uio^  of     and  cannot  clearly  express  them,  were  as  good  to 
Pericim.       j^^^g  thought  nothing  at  aU.    He  that  can  do  both, 
and  is  ill  affected  to  his  country,  will  likewise' 
not  give  it  faithful  counsel.     And  he  that  will  do 
that  too,  yet  if  he  be  superable  by  money,  will  for 
that  alone  set  all  the  rest  to  saie.     Now  if  yon 
followed  my  advice  in  making  this  war,  as  esteem- 
ing these  virtues  to  be  in  me  somewhat  above  the 
rest,  there  is  sure  no  reason  that  I  should  now  be 
accused  of  doing  you  wrong.    6 1 .  For  though  to 
such  as  have  it  in  their  own  election,  (being  other- 
wise in  good  estate),  it  were  madness  to  make 
choice  of  war;  yet  when  we  must  of  necessity 
either  give  way,  and  so  without  more  ado  be  sub- 
ject to  our  neighbours,  or  else  save  ourselves  from 
it  by  danger ;  he  is  more  to  be  condemned  that 
declineth  the  danger,  than  he  that  standeth  to  it. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  am  the  man  I  was,  and  of 
the  mind  I  was  ;  but  you  are  changed,  won  to  the 
war  when  you  were  entire,  but  repenting  it  upon 
the  damage,  and  condemning  my  counsel  in  the 
weakness  of  your  own  judgment.    The  reason  of 
this  is,  because  you  feel  already  every  one  in  par- 
ticular that  which  afflicts  you ;  but  the  evidence  of 
the  profit  to  accrue  to  the  city  in  general,  you  see 
not  yet.     And  your  minds  dejected  with  the  great 
and  sudden  alteration,  cannot  constantly^  miuntain 
what  you  have  before  resolved.     For  that  which  is 


\ 


'  [VVill  not  in  like  manner  (as  if        ^  [raircivi) :    are  too    abject  to 
he  wcru  well  affected)  give  (Sec]  inaiutain.     See  i.  50,  note.] 
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dden  and  unexpected,  and  contrary  to  what  one        n. 
th  deliberated,  enslaveth  the  spirit;  which  by 


TBAmn. 


is  disease  principally,  in  the  neck  of  the  other    a.  c.  4sa 

x>mmodities,  is  now  come  to  pass  in  you.     Bnt    ontio^  or 

Q  that  are  bom  in  a  great  city,  and  with  edoca- 

n  suitable,  how  great  soever  the  affliction  be, 

ght  not  to  shrink  at  it  and  eclipse  your  reputa- 

n;  (for  men  do  no  less  condemn  those  that 

roQgh  cowardice  lose  the  glory  they  have,  than 

te  those  that  through  impudence  arrogate  the 

)ry  they  have  not) ;  but  to  set  aside  the  grief  of 

or  private  losses,  and  lay  your  hands  to  the 

mmon  safety. 

62.  ''  As  for  the  toil  of  the  war,  that  it  may 

rhaps  be  long  and  we  in  the  end  never  the 

tarer  to  victory,  though  that  may  suffice  which  I 

kve  demonstrated  ^  at  other  times  touching  your 

.useless  suspicion  that  way ;  yet  this  1  will  tell  you 

oreover,  touching  the  greatness  of  your  means 

r  dominion,  which  neither  you  yourselves  seem 

^er  to  have  thought  on,  nor  I  touched  in  my 

Tmer  orations  ;  nor  would  I  also  have  spoken  it 

)w*,  but  that  I  see  your  minds  dejected  more 

lau  there  is  cause  for.     That  though  you  take 

3Qr  dominion  to  extend  only  to  your  confederates, 

affirm  that  of  the  two  parts  of  the  world  of  mani- 

M  use,  the  land  and  the  sea,   you  are  of  one 

f  them  entire  masters ;  both  of  as  much  of  it  as 

ou  make  use  of,  and  also  of  as  much  more  as 

Ott  shall  think  fit  yourselves.     Neither  is  there 

Qy  king  or  nation  whatsoever  of  those  that  now 


*  [**  Often  cDougb  assuredly."]       too  much  the  appearance  of  boast- 
'  [Now,  '*  as  having  somewhat    ing"*,  but  that  ^c] 


2I« 
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^Tt,  that  can  aqwacii  yaar  narigatioii  with  the  fleet 
a&ii  ^trenzth  yoa  now  go\    So  that  you  must  not 
pQt  the  Use  cf  houses  and  lands,  wherem  now  you 
think  yoorsebres  deprived  of  a  mighty  matter,  into 
the  balance  with  snch  a  power  as  this,  nor  take  the 
loMi  of  these  things  heavily  in  respect  of  it ;  but 
rather  set  little  by  them,  as  but  a  light  ornament 
and  embellishment  of  wealth ;  and  think  that  our 
liberty  as  long  as  we  hold  fast  that,  will  easily 
ri;c;()ver  unto  us  these  things  again ;  whereas  snb- 
jcf(*t<'(l  once  to  others,  even  that  which  we  possess 
iK'Hides  will  be  diminished.    Show  not  yourselves 
both  ways  inferior  to  your  ancestors;   who  not 
only  held  this,  (gotten  by  their  own  labours,  not 
hit  tluun),  but  have  also  preserved  and  delivered 
I  hf '  Huino  unto  us :  (for^  it  is  more  dishonour  to 
\im\  what  one  possesseth,  than  to  miscarry  in  the 
tHM|uisition  of  it) :  and  encounter  the  enemy  not 
only  with   magnanimity,  but  also  with  disdain. 
For  a  coward  may  have  a  high  mind  upon  a  pros- 
perous ignorance ;  but  he  that  is  confident  upon 
judgment  to  b(»  superior  to  his  enemy,  doth  also  dis- 
dain him  ;  which  is  now  our  case.     And*  courage, 
in  equal  fortune,  is  the  safer  for  our  disdain  of  the 
enemy,  where  a  man  knows  what  he  doth :  for  be 
trusteth  less  to  hope,  which  is  of  force  only  i^ 
uncertainties,  and   more  to  judgment  upon  cer- 


*  ["  And  there  is  none,  neither 
the  king  nor  any  nation  besides  Stc. 
can  impeach  your  navigation  with 
your  present  navy."] 

'  [Show  not  yourselves  inferior 
^c,  "hut  that  you  hold  it"  more 
dislionour  ^c] 

^  [**  And  courage,  tlioui^h  fortune 


be  only  equal,  if  seconded  by  cc»- 
tempt  of  the  enemy,  is  fortified  by 
prudence ;  which  trusts  not  to  hope, 
of  •  use  only  where  other  help  >* 
wanting,  but  to  counsel  founded 
upon  the  means  actually  at  band, 
the  foresight  of  which  is  more  to  be 
relied  on."  Goeller.] 
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3S,  wherein  there  is  a  more  sure  foresight. 
GO  have  reason  besides  to  maintain  the  dig- 
'he  city  hath  gotten  for^  ber  dominion,  in 

you  all  triamph:  and  either  not  decline 
Euns,  or  not  also  pursue  the  honour.  And 
tost  not  think  the  question  is  now  of  your 
f  and  servitude  only.  Besides  the  loss  of 
-ale  over  others,  you  must  stand  the  danger 
lave  contracted  by  offence  given  in  the  ad- 
tration  of  it.  Nor  can  you  now  give  it  over : 
f  fearing  at  this  present  that  that  may  come 
ss,  encourage  himself  with  the  intention  of 
>  meddle  hereafter*) :  for  already  your  govem- 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  tyranny,  which  is  both 
t  for  you  to  take  up  and  unsafe  to  lay  down, 
such  men  as  these,  if  they  could  persuade 
J  to  it,  or  lived  in  a  free  city  by  themselves, 
I  quickly  overthrow  it.  For  the  quiet  life 
lever  be  preserved,  if  it  be  not  ranged  with 
2tive  life  :  nor  is  it  a  life  conducible  to  a  city 
reigneth,  but  to  a  subject  city,  that  it  may 

serve.  64.  Be  not  therefore  seduced  by 
ort  of  men,  nor  angry  with  me,  together  with 
I  yourselves  did  decree  this  war,  because  the 
y  invading  you  hath  done  what  was  likely  he 
1,  if  you  obeyed  him  not.  And  as  for  the 
ess,  the  only  thing  that  exceeded  the  imagi- 
tt  of  all  men,  it  was  unlooked  for :  and  I  know 
late  me  somewhat  the  more  for  that ;  but  un- 
,  unless  when  anything  faileth  out  above  your 
itation  fortunate,  you  will  also  dedicate  unto 

wn  her  dominion.]  this  too,  without  trouble  to  g;ive  up 

•ny  in  present  fear  "  would     our  dominion".  Goeller.] 
ily  forsooth  persuade  us  to 


IT. 

^- — • — -% 

TBAm  II. 

A.  0.  4S0. 

Ol.  87. 3. 8. 
Oration  of 
Peridot. 
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IK  me  that.  Evils  that  come  from  heaven,  you  muM^ 
'  ' — ^  bear  necessarily ;  and  such  as  proceed  from  yon^ 
A.  0.  430.  enemies,  valiantly ;  for  so  it  hath  been  the  custoik^ 
ch^of'  of  this  city  to  do  heretofore,  which  custom  let  it 
^*^***-  not  be  your  part  to  reverse.  Knowing  that  this 
city  hath  a  great  name  amongst  all  people  for  not 
yielding  to  adversity,  and  for  the  mighty  power  it 
yet  hath  after  the  expense  of  so  many  lives  and  so 
much  labour  in  the  war^ :  the  memory  whereof, 
though  we  should  now  at  length  miscarry,  (for  all 
things  are  made  with  this  law,  to  decay  again), 
will  remain  with  posterity  for  ever.  How  that 
being  Grecians,  most  of  the  Grecians  were  oar 
subjects ;  that  we  have  abidden  the  greatest  wan 
against  them,  both  universally  and  singly,  and  have 
inhabited  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  city.  Now 
this,  he  with  the  quiet  life  will  condemn;  die 
active  man  will  emulate ;  and  they  that  have  not 
attained  to  the  like,  will  envy.  But  to  be  hated 
and  to  displease,  is  a  thing  that  happeneth  for  the 
time  to  whosoever  he  be  that  hath  the  command 
of  others ;  and  he  does  well,  that  undergoeth 
hatred  for  matters  of  great  consequence.  For  the 
hatred  lasteth  not ;  and  is  recompensed  both  with 
a  present  splendour  and  an  immortal  glory  here- 
after. Seeing  then  you  foresee^  both  what  is 
honourable  for  the  future,  and  not  dishonourable 
for  the  present,  procure  both  the  one  and  the  other 
by  your  courage  now.     Send  no  more  heralds  to 

^  [^*  And  know  that  this  city  has  it  has  possessed  the  greatest  poitf 

j^otteu  a  very  f^reat  name  amongst  hitherto'*:  the  memory  whereof  &&] 

all  men  hy  not  yielding  to  adversity ;  ^  [*'  Having  regard  then  in  your 

and  thai  l)y  having  cxpcndeil  very  decision*'  both  to  what  is  hoDoa^ 

many  lives  and  vast  labours  in  war,  able  .^c.] 
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3  Lacedsemonians,  nor  let  them  know  the  evil        n. 
3sent  does  any  way  afflict  you ;  for  they  whose         ' — ^ 
nds  least  feel,  and  whose  actions  most  oppose  a    a.  c.  4m. 

Ol  87  2  8l 

amity,  both  among  states  and  private  persons     orsd^'of 
!  the  best."  ^^'^^^ 

S5.  In  this  speech  did  Pericles  endeavour  to 
pease  the  anger  of  the  Athenians  towards  him- 
fy  and  withal  to  withdraw  their  thoughts  from 
$  present  affliction.  But  they,  though  for  the 
te  in  general  they  were  won,  and  sent  to  the 
cedasmonians  no  more,  but  rather^  inclined  to 
8  war;  yet  they  were  every  one  in  particular 
ieved  for  their  several  losses :  the  poor,  because 
tering  the  war  with  little,  they  lost  that  little  ; 
d  the  rich,  because  they  had  lost  fair  posses- 
ins,  together  with  goodly  houses  and  costly  fur- 
ture  in  them,  in  the  country ;  but  the  greatest 
atter  of  all  was,  that  they  had  war  instead  of 
»ce.  And  altogether,  they  deposed  not  their 
iger  till  they  had  first  fined  him  in  a  sum  of  Perides  fined  ia 
mej.  Nevertheless,  not  long  after  (as  is  the  *^  *""  °^ '"""^^'y- 
ishion  of  the  multitude)  they  made  him  general 
^n,  and  committed  the  whole  state  to  his  ad- 
linistration^  For  the  sense  of  their  domestic 
isses  was  now  dulled ;  and  for  the  need  of  the 
ommonwealth,  they  prized  him  more  than  any 
ither  whatsoever.  For  as  long  as  he  was  in  au- 
hority  in  the  city  in  time  of  peace  ^  he  governed 
be  same  with  moderation,  and  was  a  faithful  Athens  at  the 
watchman  of  it ;   and  in  his  time  it  was  at  the  S^f^  prnciL. 

'[Bat  ^applied  themselves  more*'  yot.  Arnold.    Cleon  is  said  to  have 

0  the  war]  been  the  author  of  the  fine.] 

'  [That  is,  they  ma<lc  him  su-  ^  ["  During  the  peace'* :  viz.,  the 

^'ttne  over  the  other  nine  (yTparn-  thirty  years'  treaty.  G6U.  Am.] 
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II.        greatest.     And  after  the  war  was  on  foot,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  therein  also  foresaw  what  it  co\M 


TKAm  II. 


A.  c.  4«o.    do.     He  lived  after  the  war  began  two  years  and 
six  months.     And  his  foresight  in  the  war  was 
The  death  of     best  known  after  his  deaths     For  he  told  themi) 
s^t'.rc.iso.  that  if  they  would  be  quiet,  and   look  to  their 
ut.87.4.  navy,  and  during  this  war  seek  no  further  do- 
minion, nor  hazard  the   city  itself,  they  should 
then  have  the  upper  hand.     But  they  did  con- 
trary in  all :  and  in  such  other  things  besides  as 
seemed   not  to   concern  the  war^,  managed  the 
state,   according  to   their  private   ambition  and 
covetousuess,  perniciously  both  for  themselves  and 
their   confederates.     What    succeeded  well,  the 
honour  and  profit  of  it  came  most  to  private  mea; 
and  what  miscarried,  was  to  the  city's  detriment  in 
Tiie  commenda.  thc  War.   Thc  rcason  whereof  was  this :  that  being 
cntes.  ^  ^^^  ^^  great  power  both  for  his  dignity  and 

wisdom,  and  for  bribes  manifestly  the  most  incor- 
rupt, he  freely  controled  the  multitude  ;  and  was 
not  so  much  led  by  them,  as  he  led  them.  Because, 
having  gotten  his  power  by  no  evil  arts,  he  would 
not  humour  them  in  his  speeches,  but  out  of  his 

■  He  died  of  the  plague.    Plut.  reinforce  Phormion  :  iK-asting  their 

[The  justice  of  the  character  here  force  in  petty  expeditions  in  Sicily 

pvcn  of  him  cannot  be  disputed,  before  the  gpreat  invasion,  wberebj 

Whether  in  feeding  the  rapacity  of  no  object  was  gained,  and  the  D^^* 

the  people  with  taxes  extorted  from  rian  states  were  wholly  alienaleii 

thc  allies,  he  was  not  preparing  the  from  Athens :   the    outrage  upon 

certain  downfall  of  the  state,  by  cor-  Melos  (v.  84),  which  excited  the  in- 

rupting  the  one  and  alienating  the  dignation  of  all  Greece.  Arnold.  To 

other,  is  another  question.]  these  might  be  added  the  affair  of 

'  [Thucydides  alludes  to  such  the  Mercuries  (vi.  27,  63) ;  to  thflJ 

measures,  as  sending  the  squadron  folly  wherein,  by  making  Alcibitdes 

to  Crete  to  make  an  attempt  on  their  enemy,  may  perhaps  in  a  md- 

Cydonia   (ii.   86.),    which    should  sure  be  attributed  the  failure  of  the 

have  sailed  without  loss  of  time  to  Sicilian  exi>edilion.] 
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thority  durst  anger  them  with  contradiction.  n. 
lerefore,  whensoever  he  saw  them  out  of  season  ' — ' — 
solently  bold^  he  would  with  his  orations  puf  a.  c.  430 
5m  into  a  fear;  and  again,  when  they  were 
"aid  without  reason,  he  would  likewise  erect 
eir  spirits  and  embolden  them.  It  was  in  name, 
itate  democratical ;  but  in  fact,  a  government  of 
e  principal  man.  But  they  that  came  after, 
ing  more  equal  amongst  themselves,  and  affect* 
g  every  one  to  be  the  chief,  applied  themselves 
the  people  and  let  go  the  care  of  the  common- 
ealth  ^  From  whence  amongst  many  other  errors, 
\  was  likely  in  a  great  and  dominant  city,  pro- 
ved also  the  voyage  into  Sicily ;  which*  was 
Dt  so  much  upon  mistaking  those  whom  they 
'ent  against,  as  for  want  of  knowledge  in  the 
snders  of  what  was  necessary  for  those  that  went 
lie  voyage.  For  through  private  quarrels  about 
rho  should  bear  the  greatest  sway  with  the  people, 
hey  both  abated  the  vigour  of  the  army,  and  then 
ilso  first  troubled  the  state  at  home  with  division. 
Jeing  overthrown  in  Sicily,  and  having  lost,  be- 
ides  other  ammunition,  the  greatest  part  of  their 
lavy,  and  the  city  being  then  in  sedition ;  yet 
hey  held  out  three  years*,  both  against  their  first 

^  [^  Betook  themselves  to  giving  '  [These  **  three  years*'  occasion 

ip  to  the  people  according  to  their  some  disputing.     Those  that  as- 

nuDours  even  the  puhlic  affairs."]  sume,  that  hy  rpia  irri  is  meant  the 

'  [Which  was  not  so  much  &c.,  time  next  after  the  defeat  in  Sicily, 

'  u  that  they  who  sent  out  the  ex-  observe  that  from  that  time  to  the 

(edition,  by  not  afterwards  in  due  surrender  of  Athens  to  Lysander, 

ime  voting  reinforcements  for  those  was  ten  years.    As  however  from 

vho  went,  but  caballing  amongst  Cyrus  assuming  the  government  of 

hemselves    for    power    with    the  Asia  minor  (A.C.  407),  to  the  sur- 

leople,"  abated  the  vigour  of  the  render  of  Athens  (404),  was  just 

irmy ;  and  then  &c.]  tliree  years;   Arnold's  conclusion 
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ij.        enemies  and  the  Sicilians  with  them,  and  agunst 
y^^,  „  '    most  of  their  revolted  confederates  besides,  and 
ol.87  a^'   ^^^  afterwards  against  Cyrus  the  king's  son,  who 
took  part  with,  and  sent  money  to  the  Peloponne- 
sians  to  maintain  their  fleet ;  and  never  shmnk  till 
they  had  overthrown  themselves  with  private  (fig- 
sensions.     So  much  was  in  Pericles  above  other 
men  at  that  time,  that  he  could  foresee  by  what 
means  the  city  might  easily  have  outlasted  the 
Peloponnesians  in  this  war^ 
The  LMfHUemo.     66.  Thc  Laccdsmonians  and  their  confederates 
z!!I!^thL!r'°^  war  the  same  summer  with  one  hundred 

galleys  against  Zacynthus,  an  island  laying  over 
against  Elis.     The  inhabitants  whereof  were  a 
colony  of  Achseans  of  Peloponnesus,  but  confede- 
rates of  the  people  of  Athens.    There  went  m 
this  fleet  a  thousand  men  of  arms,  and  Cnemus  a 
Spartan  for  admiral;   who  landing,  wasted  the 
greatest  part  of  the  territory.     But  they  of  thc 
island  not  yielding,  they  put  off  again  and  went 
home. 
AC  4S0.         67.  In  the  end  of  the  same  summer,  Aristeus of 
Tiie^L^Litmo.  Corinth,  and  Aneristus,  Nicolaus,  Stratodemus,  and 
iiian  ainhuiwa-    Timofforus  of  Tcffca,  ambassadors  of  the  Lacedte- 
Athenian mi*ibn».monians,  aud  Pollis  of  Argos,  a  pnvate  man,  as 
ttniSto   "^'they  were  travelling  into  Asia  to  the  king,  to  get 
money  of  him  and  to  draw  him  into  their  league, 
took  Thrace  in  their  way,  and  came  unto  Sitalces 


Athens. 


seems  the  more  natural,  that  the  had  Pericles  at  that  time,  wbeicby 

period  here  meant  is  that  during  he  could,  as  he  foresaw,  with  the 

which  Athens  had  to  contend  with  utmost  ease  have  gotten  the  betttf 

the  whole  power  of  Greece,  sup-  of  the  Peloponnesians  alone  in  tkii 

ported  more  effectually  than  before  war."  Goeller,  Arnold,    r^v  v6Xir, 

by  thc  money  of  Persia.]  is  omitted  by  the  recent  editors.] 
'  ["  Such  superabundant  means        *  ["  lu  his  private  capacity".] 
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B  son  of  Teres,  with  a  desire  to  get  him  also,  if  n. 
5y  could,  to  forsake  the  league  with  Athens,  and  '  ' 
send  his  forces  to  Potidaea,  which  the  Athenian  A.c.43d. 
ny  now  besieged,  and  not  to  aid  the  Athenians 
f  longer^:  and  withal  to  get  leave  to  pass 
"ougli  his  country  to  the  other  side  of  the  Hel- 
pent,  to  go,  as  they  intended,  to  Pharnabazus 
t  son  of  Phamaces,  who  would  convoy  them  to 
i  king.  But  the  ambassadors  of  Athens,  Lear- 
ns the  son  of  Callimachus,  and  Ameiniades  the 
[i  of  Philemon,  then  resident  with  Sitalces,  per- 
aded  Sadocus  the  son  of  Sitalces,  who  was  now 
ntizen  of  Athens,  to  put  them  into  their  hands, 
at  they  might  not  go  to  the  king,  and  do  hurt 
the  city  whereof  he  himself  was  now  a  mem- 
sr*.  Whereunto  condescending,  as  they  journeyed 
jTongh  Thrace  to  take  ship  to  cross  the  Helles- 
mt,  he  apprehended  them^  before  they  got  to  the 
dp  by  such  others  as  he  sent  along  with  Learchus 
id  Ameiniades,  with  command  to  deliver  them 
itp  their  hands.  And  they,  when  they  had  them, 
ait  them  away  to  Athens.  When  they  came 
lither,  the  Athenians,  fearing  Aristeus,  lest  es- 
qiing  he  should  do  them  further  mischief,  (for 
e  was  manifestly  the  author^  of  all  the  business 
f  Potidsea  and  about  Thrace),  the  same  day  put 


*  ["  Where  was   the  Athenian  *  ["  Even    before    this    present 

!aj,  besieging  it".  The  remaining  matter."    This  event  of  the  death 

ofds  have  been  omitted  by  Bekker  of  Nicola  us  and  Aneristus,  is  re- 

id  the  rest]  lated  by  Herodotus,  vii.  137.     The 

'  [The  cHy,  ^  in  a  measure  his  fact  mentioned  by  him,  of  Aneristus 

IB*.  Goeller.]  running  down  at  sea  the  fishermen 

'  A  vile  act  of  Sadocus,  to  gratify  of  Tiryns,  may  perhaps  be  one  of 

le  Athenians  because  they  had  the  acts    of  the   Lacedsemoniaus 

ide  him  free  of  their  city.  alluded  to  below.] 
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II.        them  all  to  death,  nnjadged  and  desirous  to  ha^e 
spoken,  and  threw  them  into  the  pits ;  thinking  it 


YBAB  II. 


A.C.  430.     but  just  to  take  revenue  of  the  Lacedaemonians  that 

Ol.87  8. 

The  Athraius  bcgau  it,  aud  had  slain  and  thrown  into  pits  the 
putthemtodeath  ^gi-^jbants  of  the  Athenians  and  their  confederatesy 
whom  they  took  sailing  in  merchant-ships'  about 
the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  For  in  the  banning 
of  the  war,  the  Lacedaemonians  slew  as  enemies 
whomsoever  they  took  at  sea,  whether  confederates 
of  the  Athenians  or  neutral,  all  alike. 
TheAmbracioict  68.  About  thc  samc  time,  in  the  end  of  summer, 
war  mi  Acwr-  ^j^^  Ambraciotcs^  both  they  themselves  and  divers 
barbarian  nations  by  them  raised,  made  war  against 
Argos  of  Amphilochia,  and  against  the  rest  of  that 
territory.  The  quarrel  between  them  and  the 
Argives,  arose  first  from  hence.  This  Argos  and 
the  rest  of  Amphilochia  was  planted  by  Amphi- 
lochus  the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  after  the  Trojan 
war ;  who  at  his  return,  misliking  the  then  state 

^  oXxa^cc*  ships    of  the  round  chsum  io  the  Crisieaii,  and  CcB- 

form  of  building :  for  the  use  of  chres  in  the  Saronic  gulf,  all  iti 

merchants,  not  for  the  use  of  war,  colonies  went  oat  from  its  weiten 

as  were  galleys  and  other  vessels  of  port :  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 

the  long  form  of  building.  [bXxac,  loss  of  her  maritime  dominion  io 

from  HXku  to  draw,  and  thence  to  these  seas,  which  had  taken  place 

veigh,  means  a  ship  of  burthen.  It  before  the  Persian  war,  and  origiD- 

has  nothing  to  do  with  the  form,  ated  perhaps  in  the  early  sepm- 

See  ch.  97,  note.]  tion  of  Corcyra,  that  she  foanded 

'  [Ambracia  is  one  of  the  many  Potidea  on  the  opposite  side  of 

colonies  founded  by  Corinth  along  Greece.    The  constitution  of  its* 

the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea :  com-  bracia  was  at  this  time  democn- 

prising,  besides  this  town,  Moly-  tical:  the  people  having  seized  os 

creium,  Chalcis  in  ^tolia,  Solium  the  sovereign  power  in  an  insoneo- 

in  Acamania,  Anactorium,  Leucas,  tion  against  Periander,  occanoned 

Apollonia,  and  Corcyra.    Her  ear-  by  an  insulting  question  addreoed 

liest  colony  of  all,  was  Syracuse  in  by  him  to  his  minion.   See  Aiistot 

Sicily.    Mueller  observes,  that  of  Pol.v.  10.  They  were  the  most wariike 

the  two  harbours  of  Corinth,  J^-  people  of  that  country :  seeiii.68.] 


> 
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of  Argos,  built  this  city  in  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia,        n. 
Bad  called  it  Argos,  after  the  name  of  his  own    '  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 
country.     And  it  was  the  greatest  city,  and  had     A.c.430. 
the  most  wealthy  inhabitants  of  all  Amphilochia. 
But   many   generations   after,   being    fallen   into 
misery,  they  communicated   their  city  with   the 
Ambraciotes,  bordering  upon  Amphilochia:   and 
then  they  first  learned  the  Greek  language  now 
used  from  the  Ambraciotes  that  lived  among  them. 
For  the  rest  of  the  Amphilochians  were  barba- 
riaus^     Now  the  Ambraciotes  in  process  of  time 
drave  out  the  Argives,  and  held  the  city  by  them- 
selves.    Whereupon  the  Amphilochians  submitted 
themselves  to  the  Acarnanians,  and  both  together 
called  in  the  Athenians ;  who  sent  thirty  galleys 
to  their  aid,  and  Phormio  for  general.     Phormio 
being  arrived,  took  Argos  by  assault,  and  making 
slaves  of  the  Ambraciotes,  put  the  town  into  the 
joint  possessions  of  the  Amphilochians  and  Acar- 
nanians^     And   this  was   the  beginning  of  the 
league  between   the  Athenians  and  Acarnanians. 
The  Ambraciotes  therefore,  deriving  their  hatred 
to  the  Argives  from  this  their  captivity,  came  in 
with  an  army,  partly  of  their  own,  and  partly 
raised  amongst  the  Chaonians  and  other  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  now  in  this  war.    And  coming 
to  Argos,  were  masters  of  the  field ;   but  when 
they  could  not  take  the  city  by  assault,  they  re- 
turned, and  disbanding  went  every  nation  to  his 
own.    These  were  the  acts  of  the  summer.  second  summer. 

*  \^But  the  rest  are  still"  &c.]  by  assault  and  make  slaves  of  the 

'  ["  And  both  together  calling  in  Ambraciotes :    and  the    Amphilo- 

the  Athenians,  who  sent  them  Pbor-  chians    and    Acarnanians    settled 

micas  their  general,  and  thirty  gal-  Argus  in  common/'    All  this  was 

leys,  on  his  arrival  they  take  Argos  their  doing,  not  Phormio\s.] 

VOL.  VIII.  Q 
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II. 


TKAB  II. 

A.C.4Sa 
Ol.87.3. 


A.C..12ft. 

Ol.87.3. 
Potidva  ren- 
deml  to  tlip 
AtheniiiiiM. 


C9.  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  the  Athen- 
ians sent  twenty  galleys  aboat  Peloponnesus  undo: 
the  command  of  Phormio ;  who  coming  to  lie  at 
Naupactus^,  guarded  the  passage,  that  none  might 
go  in  or  out  from  Corinth  and  the  Crissean  gulf. 
And  other  six  galleys  under  the  conduct  of  Mele- 
Sander,  they  sent  into  Caria  and  Lycia ;  as  well  to 
gather  tribute  in  those  parts,  as  also  to  hinder  the 
Peloponnesian  pirates,  lying  on  those  coasts^  from 
molesting  the  navigation  of  such  merchant-ships  as 
they  expected  to  come  to  them  from  Phaselis, 
Phccnicia,  and  that  part  of  the  continent.  But 
Melesander,  landing  in  Lycia  with  such  forces  of 
the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  as  he  had 
aboard,  was  overcome  in  battle  and  slain,  with 
the  loss  of  a  part  of  his  army. 

70.  The  same  winter,  the  Potidaeans  unable  any 
longer  to  endure  the  siege,  seeing  the  invasion  of 
Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians  could  not  make  them 
rise,  and  seeing  their  victual  failed,  and  that  they 
were  forced,  amongst  divers  other  things  done  by 
them  for  necessity  of  food,  to  eat  one  another,  pro- 
pounded at  length  to  Xenophon  the  son  of  Euri- 
pides, Hestiodorus  the  son  of  Aristocleidas,  and 
Phanomachus  the  son  of  Callimachus,  the  Athenian 
commanders  that  lay  before  the  city,  to  give  the 
same  into  their  hands.  And  they,  seeing  both  that 
the  army  was  already  afflicted  by  laying  in  that  cold 


'  [Wlio  "departing  from  Nau- 
pactus"  guarded,  Sec.  At  this  town, 
the  name  of  which  implies  ship- 
building,  the  Ileracleida)  are  said 
to  have  huilt  the  rafts,  on  which 
they    sailed    to    Antirrhium,  and 


thence  passed  over  the  straits  to 
Rhium.  Muell.  Dor.  i.  3.] 

*  [To  hinder  the  Pcloponneaan 
pirates,  "departing  thence"  (from 
Caria  and  Lycia),  from  molesting 
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je,  and  that  the  state  had  already  spent  two        u. 
isand  talents  npon  the  siege,  accepted  of  it. 

conditions  agreed  on  were  these  :  "  to  depart,     a.c.42». 
r  and  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  auxi- 
soldiers,  every  man  with  one  suit  of  clothes  \ 

every  woman  with  two ;  and  to  take  with 
a  every  one  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  his 
'ges   by  the  way."     Hereupon   a  truce  was 
ited  them  to  depart ;  and  they  went,  some  to 
Chalcideans,  and  others  to  other  places,  as  they 
Id  get  to.    But  the  people  of  Athens  called  the 
inlanders  in  question  for  compounding  without 
n  ;  conceiving  that  they  might  have  gotten  the 
to  discretion :  and  sent  afterwards  a  colony  to 
idaea  of  their  own  citizens.     These  were  the 
igs  done  in  this  winter.     And  so  ended  the 
>nd  year  of  this  war,  written  by  Thucydides. 
i.  The  next  summer,  the  Peloponnesians  and     ykariu. 
ir  confederatips  came  not  into  Attica,  but  turned  pilte^^''^ 
ir  arms  against  Platsea,  led  by  Archidamus  the 

of  Zeuxidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians ; 
3  having  pitched  his  camp,  was  about  to  waste 
territory  thereof.  But  the  Platseans  sent  am- 
sadors  presently  unto  him,  with  words  to  this 
ct:  "Archidamus,  and  you  Lacedaemonians,  thk  plat^eans* 
I  do  neither  justly,  nor  worthy  yourselves  and  arcii'idamus. 
lestors,  in  making  war  upon  Plataea.  For  Pau- 
las of  Lacedaemon,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus, 
ing,  together  with  such  Grecians  as  were  con- 
t  to  undergo  the  danger  of  the  battle  that  was 
ght  in  this  our  territory,  delivered  all  Greece 

[**  With  one  himation^^ :  a  ((ar-    proper  to  the  men  :  but  also  worn 
t  sometimes  called  x^^va^  ^^^    hy  the  Doric  women.  See  i.  6, note.] 

Q  2 
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II.        from  the  slavery  of  the  Persians,  when  he  offered 
'     '     "    sacrifice  in  the  market-place  of  Plataea  to  Jupiter 

YKAR  III. 

\.c.m.  the  deliverer^  called  together  all  the  confederates. 
The Fiat^ .11.*  tin d  granted  to  the  Platseans  this  privilege:  ihd 
^h  to  Archi  fj^^^^  ^'^fy  ^^^^  territory  should  he  free^:  that  nam 

should  make  any  unjust  war  against  them^  nor  go 
about  to  subject  them :  and  (f  any  did,  the  cmif€- 
derates  then  present  should  to  their  utmost  abilitfi 
revenge  their  quarrel.  These  privileges  your 
fathers  granted  us  for  our  valour  and  zeal  in  those 
dangers.  But  now  do  you  the  clean  contrary;  ftr 
you  join  with  our  greatest  enemies,  the  Thebau^ 
to  bring  us  into  subjection.  Therefore  calling  to 
witness  the  gods  then  sworn  by,  and  the  gods  botk 
of  your  and  our  country',  we  require  you,  that  yw 
do  no  damage  to  the  territory  of  Platsea,  nor  violate 
those  oaths;  but  that  you  suflfer  us  to  enjoy  oar 
liberty  in  such  sort  as  was  allowed  us  by  Pausanias.** 
72.  The  Platseans  having  thus  said,  Archidamu8 
replied  and  said  thus :  "  Men  of  Platsea,  if  yoB 

*  ["Independent'':  tbat  is,  of  Ovid  as*' i£neaduingeuitrix",vtf 
Thebes  in  particular,  which  always  a  Dea  patria  of  the  Romans,  ai 
claimed  suprenuu^  over  Plato^a.  "  Romans  dominatioqis  tnctoi''. 
Seciii. ()].]  And    Lucian    (Scytha,  4.)  nutitt 

•  [The  Plataians  here  attest,  the  Anacharsis  the  Scythian,  swtu 
{rods  culled  to  wilness  the  oath  '*  by  Acinaces  and  Zamolxis, off 
when  made  :  their  own  local  gods,  ancestral  gods'* :  which  is  u  iBoA 
tlie  inhal)itants  and  protectors  of  as  to  say,  that  the  Scythians  veff 
Plata?is :  and  the  0€oi  irarptfoi  of  the  pn)geny  of  their  scimitar,  ■i' 
the  l^cedannonians.  In  general,  a  slave  made  by  them  intotgo^ 
Gtoi  vaTptfot  are  gods  progenitors  But  Apollo,  though  the  natioMl 
of  some  race  or  family.  Thus  the  and  peculiar  god  of  the  Donatfi 
Athenians  called  themselves  ycv^-  was  no  $tbQ  varptfoQ  to  tbes: 
rat  AsroXXuivoc  rrarpifiov^  "  the  gens  because  ^gimius,  the  fonnder  v 
of  their  ancestor  Apollo" :  because  their  race,  was  not  descended  froo 
Ion,  the  fabulous  ancestor  of  the  Apollo.  But  Hercules,  and  thn^ 
lonians,  was  the  son  of  Apolk).  fore  Jupiter,  would  be  anceitnl 
Venus,  addressed  by  Lucretius  and  gods  of  the  Heracleids.] 
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roald  do  as  ye  say,  yoa  say  what  is  just.     For  as        n. 

kosanias  hath  granted  to  you,  so  also  be  you  free ;    ' — ' — ' 

Eld  help  to  set  free  the  rest,  who  having  been  par*     A.cm 

ikers  of  the  same  dangers  then,  and  being  com-  THsANti^BKor 

rised  in  the  same  oath  with  yourselves,  are  now  !^^l^p^!^^^ 

"ought  into  subjection  by  the  Athenians.     And 

is  so  great  preparation  and  war,  is  only  for  the 

diverauce  of  them  and  others ;  of  which  if  you 

ill  especially  participate,  keep  your  oaths ;   at 

ast  (as  we  have  also  advised  you  formerly)  be 

iiet,  and  enjoy  your  own  in  neutrality ;  receiving 

7th  sides  in  the  way  of  friendship,  neither  side  in 

le  way  of  faction ^"  Thus  said  Archidamus.   And 

le  ambassadors  of  Platsea,  when  they  had  heard 

im,  returned  to  the  city :  and  having  communi- 

ited  his  answer  to  the  people,   brought  word 

gain  to  Archidamus :  '^  that  what  he  had  advised,  thk  rrpit or 

ras  impossible  for  them  to  perform  without  leave  ^""  *''^T«AN^ 

f  the   Athenians,  in  whose   keeping  were   their 

rives  and  children ;  and  that  they  feared  also  for 

he  whole  city,  lest  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were 

;one,  the  Athenians   should  come  and  take   the 

QStody  of  it  out  of  their  hands^;  or  that  the  The- 

«iis,  comprehended  in  the  oath  of  receiving  both 

ides,  should  again  attempt  to  surprise  it/'     But 

Lrchidamus  to  encourage  them,  made  this  answer:  thkAn 

'Deliver  you  unto  us  Lacedaemonians  your  city  '^'*'""'^*"^^'^*' 

ind  your  houses,  show  us  the  bounds  of  your  ter- 

itory,  give  us  your  trees  by  tale,  and  whatsoever 

'ise  can    be   numbered :   and    depart   yourselves 

irhither  you  shall  think  good,  as  long  as  the  war 

'  [**  Neither  side  in  the  way  of    "  should  not  permit  them  (to  re- 
rar.    And  this  will  satisfy  us".]         main  neutral) :  or   tliat  the   The- 
'  [Lest  the  Athenians   cumiu|:^    bans,  as  comprehended"  iScc.  G611.] 


AWKROF 
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ji.        lasteth  :  and  vsheii  it  shall  be  ended,  we  will  de- 

'■^^l^^^l^    liver  it  all  unto  you  again.     In  the  mean  time  we 

A.c.42tt.     >viil  keep  them  as  deposited,  and  will  cultivate  your 

ground,  and  pay  you  rent  for  it,  as  much  as  shaD 

The  nauran!.    suffice  for  your  maintenance."     73.  Hereupon  the 

d^  tTk^ow  ^  ambassadors  went  again  into  the  city,  and  ha^ 

th^ '''*^inf''   consulted  with   the  people,  made   answer  "that 

Athens.  they  would  first  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  it, 

and  if  they  would  consent,  they  would  then  accqit 

the  conditions :  till  then,  they  desired  a  suspension 

of  arms,  and  not  to  have  their  territory  wasted" 

Upon  this  he  granted  them  so  many  days  trace, 

as  was  requisite  for  their  return :  and  for  so  long 

forebore  to  waste  their  territory.     When  the  Plft- 

Uean  ambassadors  were  arrived  at  Athens,  and 

had   advised  on  the  matter  with  the  AtheDians, 

TiiP-AriiKM-    they  returned  to  the  city  with  this  answer:  "The 

inK^ivvTi:- Jh!  Athenians  say  thus  :  that  neither  in  former  times, 

since  we  were  their  confederates,  did  they  ever 

abandon  us  to  the  injuries  of  any ;  nor  will  they 

now  neglect  us,  but  give  us  their  utmost  assistance. 

And  they  conjure  us  by  the  oath  of  our  fathers, 

not  to  make  any  alienation'  touching  the  league.** 

74.  When  the  ambassadors  had  made  this  report, 

the  Platajans  resolved  in  their  councils  not  to  betray 

the  Athenians ;  but  rather  to  endure,  if  it  must  be, 

the  wasting  of  their  territory  before  their  eyes,  and 

•  [Nu  "  alttnition^'.     The  Pla-  the  latter  with  the  Thebans.   Thi    j 

ta'aiis,    prt'ssi'd    by   the  Thebans,  Phito'ans   thereupon  sat  down  i*    ; 

(iflered    thnnselvcs    (A.CViO)    to  suppliants  at  the  altar  of  the  twd^    ! 

Cleoincncs,  kiny:  of  SparUi:  who  gods,  whereat  the  Athenians  weie 

tuld  thi'in,the  Lticeda^monians  were  sacrificing,  and  gave  themselTCSt* 

too  far  off  to  aid  them  in  case  of  the  Athenians.  Herod,  vi.  108.  This 

invasion,  and  bade  them  go  to  the  is  tlie  U-ague  here  appealed  tu.] 
Athenian^;   intending   to   eml)roil 
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to  suffer  whatsoever  misery  conld  befall  them  ;  and        n. 
10  more  to  go  forth,  but  from  the  walls  to  make 


TBASni. 


liis  answer :  *'  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to     a.c.4». 

Ol  87  8. 

lo  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  required/*     When  thb  platxans* 
hey  had  answered  so,  Arehidamus,  the  king,  first  ^^I^b^IIu* 


FROM  TBI  WALL. 


Qade  a  protestation  to  the  gods  and  heros  of  the 
ountry,  saying  thus :  "  All  ye  Gods  and  Heros,  pro-  archidamos- 
ectors  of  Platseis^  be  witnesses,  that  we  neither  ****'^"*^"*'"- 
ivade  this  territory  (wherein  our  fathers  after 
beir  vows  unto  you  overcame  the  Medes,  and 
rhich  you  made  propitious  for  the  Grecians  to 
ght  in)  unjustly  now  in  the  beginning ;  because 
hey  have  first  broken  the  league  they  had  sworn  : 
tor  what  we  shall  further  do,  will  be  any  injury ; 
lecause,  though  we  have  o£fered  many  and  rea- 
onable  conditions,  they  have  yet  been  all  refused : 
issent  ye  also  to  the  punishment  of  the  beginners 
tf  injury,  and  to  the  revenge  of  those  that  bear 
awful  arms."  75.  Having  made  this  protestation 
JO  the  gods,  he  made  ready  his  army  for  the  war. 
And  first  having  felled  trees,  he  therewith  made 
I  palisado  about  the  town,  that  none  might  go  out. 
rhat  done,  he  raised  a  mount  against  the  wall',  a  mount  raUed 
loping  with  so  great  an  army  all  at  work  at  once,  ***^*  *^ 
»  have  quickly  taken  it.  And  having  cut  down 
Nood  in  the  hill  Cithseron,  they  built  a  frame  of 
amber,  and  wattled  it  about  on  either  side,  to 
serve  instead  of  walls,  to  keep  the  earth  from  fall- 
ing too  much  away^ ;  and  cast  into  it  stones,  and 


*  ["  Whosoever  possess  the  land  Spanheini.  hymn,  ad  Pallad.  Duk.] 

Plateis."     Plura  loca  scriptorum  *  [**  A^inst  the  oi/y.'*] 

reterum,  in  quibus  urbes  vel  re-  ^  [**  They  built  up  the  mound  on 

nones  ixiiv  dicuntur  Dii,  in  quo-  ])oth  sides,  by  placing]:  against  them 

urn  tutcla    eo;  sunt,  lege  apud  a  wooden  frame-work  to  serve  for 
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II.        earth,  and  whatsoever  else  would  serve  to  fill  it  up. 
Seventy  days  and  nights  continnally  they  poar^ 


IKAK  III. 


A.C.4W.     on,  dividing  the  work  between  them  for  rest  in 

OuB7.3i, 

such  manner,  as  some  might  be  carryuig,  whilst 
others  took  their  sleep  and  food.  And  they  were 
urged  to  labour  by  the  Lacedaemonians  that  com- 
manded the  mercenaries  of  the  several  cities\  and 
The  inaueaiis    had  thc  charge  of  the  work.    The  Platseans  seeing 

nusc  their  wall       .  ,  t        t         i»  /•ii«? 

higher  apiii.»t    thc  mouut  to  rise,  made  the  frame  of  a  wall  with 
fa^rf"ui^bcV  wood,  which  having  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  city 
w7a^  biSc».  ^^  ^^^  place  where  the  mount  touched",  they  built 
it  within  full  of  bricks,  taken  from  the  adjoining 
houses,  for  that  purpose  demolished ;  the  timber 
serving  to  bind  them  together,  that  the  buildmg    ; 
might  not  be  weakened  by  the  height.     The  same   i 
was  also  covered  with  hides  and  quilts*,  both  to    ^ 
keep  the  timber  from  shot  of  wildfire,  and  those 
that  wrought  from  danger.     So  that  the  height  of 
the  wall  was  great  on  one  side,  and  the  mount 
Tiie  nataaii^    wcnt  up  as  fast  on  the  other.     The  Plataeans  used 
u'eartTl^nn    ^^^0  this  dcvicc  ;  thcy  brakc  a  holc  in  their  own 
tiie  mount,  thro  ^y^ll  vvhcre  thc  mount  ioined\  and  drew  the  earth 

the  wall.  •*  ' 

wall.s,aii<lkeepthecartb  from  falling  Muell.  Dor.  iii.  12,  Hermann,  An- 

much  away".  0opfn;^ov,  a  frame  like  tiq.  §  34.     In  fact,  what  merceitf' 

mat-work,  the  timbers  crossing  each  ries  had  the   Lacedsmonians,  or 

other  at  right  angles.     See  iv.  48.  any  of  their  allies,  at  this  time. 

The  palisade  was  made  with  ^tv-  ^vi^c^ortaircc  means  ^*  joined  in  tbft( 

c^}ta^v,  fruit-trees ;  which  grow  in  command  with  the  officers  of  ewo 

in  the  plain.    The  frame  was  made  state" :   Goeller.] 
with   timber    trees,    U'Xa  ;    which         *  ["  The  mound  was  raisetC^] 
there  grow  only  on  the  tops  of  ihe        '  [Hides,  both  raw  and  drettfi-i 
liills.    Aniold.]  *  [That  the  mound  was  notbttul 

*  [This  is  the  Scholiast's  sense  of  close  to  the  wall,  appears  from  ^' 

^fvayol.     But  all  seem  agreed  that  77 ;  where  the  inten'al  between  ^ 

it    means   here,   "Lacedaemonian  two  is  said  to  be  filled  with  faglK^ 

commanders  of  the  contingents  of  But  its  sides  must  have  been  su***" 

ihe    stvcral    allied    sUitcb."      Sw  what  inclined,  in  order  to  resist  ^ 
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Q  it  into  the  city.    76.  But  the  Peloponnesians,        ii. 
m  they  found  it  out,  took  clay,  and  therewith    '  ,^',„  ' 
bing  hurdles  of  reeds,  cast  the  same  into  the     a.c.43». 
ik;  which  mouldering  not,  as  did  the  earth.  The  p«iopoi^ 
f  could  not  draw  it  away*.     The   Plataeansl;^."'™*^^^^ 
luded  here,  gave  over  that  plot ;  and  digging  a 
"et  mine,  which  they  carried  under  the  mount  The  piaUBau 
n  within  the  city  by  conjecture,  fetched  away  l^,y^*J^ 
earth  again;  and  were  a  long  time  undis-^J^**""^^^* 
ered ;  so  that  still  casting  on,  the  mount  grew 
1  less,  the  earth  being  drawn  away  below  and 
;ling  over  the  part  where  it  was  voided.    The 
tseans  nevertheless,  fearing  that  they  should  not 
able  even  thus  to  hold  out,  being  few  against 
ny,  devised  this  further.   They  gave  over  work-  The  puumuw 

m        t  •    t  11  •  1  11*        make  another 

;  at  the  high  wall  agamst  the  mount,  and  begin-  waii  within  that 

ig  at  both  ends  of  it  where  the  wall  was  low^  l^^C'''''^ 

ilt  another  wall  in  form  of  a  crescent,  inward  to 

J  city ;  that  if  the  great  wall  were  taken,  this 

ght  resist,  and  put  the  enemy  to  make  another 

)unt ;  and  by  coming  further  in,  to  be  at  double 

ins,  and  withal  more  encompassable  with  shot. 

le  Peloponnesians,  together  with  the  rising  of  Tiie  Peioponne*. 

eir  mount,  brought  to  the  city  their  engines  of  3 ^ILI^ 

Itery.     One  of  which,  by  the  help  of  the  mount, 

ey  applied  to  the  high  wall;  wherewith  they 

Qch^  shook  it,  and  put  the  Plataeans  into  great 

ar.  And  others  to  other  parts  of  the  wall ;  which 

e  Plataeans  partly  turned  aside  by  casting  ropes 

nuie  outwards.  So  that  the  foot    hole,  tliut  it  might  not  moulder  nnd 
the  mound  extended  to  the  wall.]     be  carried  away  like  the  earth.**] 

[When  they  found  it  out,  -["  From  the /oti?  (or,  city)  wall.] 
imming  clay  into  cases  of  wat-  ^  [^*  And  shook  down  a  consider- 
i  reeds,  they  cast  them  into  the  •  able  part  of  it."  Goeller  ] 


It. 
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^  •.! 


~     Tjeinz  hans  ia  lone  iroa  chains  by  either  end  upon 
K  rv».     17,  rj  other  srear  beam^.  jetting  otct  and  incliniDg 
r*^  V-tf*«u.    from  above  the  wall  like  two  horns,  they  drew  up 
JJ^J^J^"*  to  them  athwart,  and  where  the  engine  was  about 
to  li^ht,  slackiuz  the  chains  and  ktdng  their  hands 
ffo,  they  let  fall  with  violence,  to  break  the  beak  of 
it.     77.  After  this  the  Peloponnesians,  seeing  their 
eriiriries  availed  not,  and  thinkins:  it  hard  to  take 
the  city  by  any  present  violence,  prepared  them- 
selves to  besiege  it\     But  first  they  thought  fit  to 
attempt  it  by  fire,  being  no  great  city,  and  when 
the  wind  should  rise,  if  they  could,  to  bum  it :  for 
th(?re  was  no  way  they  did  not  think  on,  to  have 
frniiKid  it  without  expense  and  long  siege.   Having 
'IV  ivi"i"n.iM-.  tht'rc'fore  brought  faggots,  they  cast  them  from  the 
i,„„  iiinm  f««    iiKHiiit  into  the  space  between  it  and  their  new 

•«••■•"«••  «^ wall,  which  by  so  many  hands  was  quickly  filled; 

»i,M  ,,,......1.       ^^^^^j  ^j^^^^^  .^^^  ^g  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^  ^^ 

that  distance  they  could  reach':  and  throwing 
amongst  them  fire,  together  with  brimstone  and 
A  K»i«i  /in.  pitch,  kindled  the  wood,  and  raised  such  a  flame, 
as  the  like  was  never  seen  before  made  by  the  hand 
of  man.  For  as  for  the  woods  in  the  mountains, 
the  trees  have  indeed  taken  fire,  but  it  hath  been 
by  mutual  attrition,  and  have  flamed  out  of  their 
own  accord.  But  this  fire  was  a  great  one;  and 
the  Plataeaus  that  had  escaped  other  mischiefs, 

•  ["  Seeinjc  their  engines  availed  mound  first  into  the  space  between 

not,  and  that  a  wall   was   raised  it  and  the  wall ;  which  by  so  many 

ajrainst  their  mound,  and  thinking  hands  being   quickly   filled,  they 

it  impossible  to  take  the  city  under  heaped  them  up  in  the  rest  of  the 

present  dimculties, began  preparing  city  also,  as  far  as  ever  they  could 

to  rndosi- it  with  a  wall."  Valla.]  reach    from    the    height    of  the 

-  ["  'i'lury   cast   them    Irom   liie  mound."] 
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ited  litde  of  being  consumed  by  this.  For*  near        n. 
wall  they  could  not  get  by  a  great  way :  and  if    \^^^^^~ 
wind  had  been  with  it,  (as  the  enemy  hoped  it     a.c.429. 
ht),  they  could  never  have  escaped.     It  is  also 
Drted,  that  there  fell  much  rain  then  with  great 
nder,  and  that  the  flame  was  extinguished,  and 
danger  ceased  by  that. 

8.  The  Peloponnesians,  when  they  failed  like- 
e  of  this,  retaining  a  part  of  their  army,  and 
missing  the  rest^,  enclosed  the  city  about  with  a 
11 ;  dividing  the  circumference  thereof  to  the 
irge  of  the  several  cities.  There  was  a  ditch 
h  within  and  without  it,  out  of  which  they  made 
ir  bricks ;  and  after  it  was  finished,  which  was 
)ut  the  rising  of  Arcturus,  they  left  a  guard  for  in  the  beginning 
5  half  of  the  wall ;  (for  the  other  was  guarded  H^^^t'"^ 
the  Boeotians)  ;  and  departed  with  the  rest  of  ^'*"^'®*- 
iir  army,  and  were  dissolved  according  to  their 
ies.  The  Plataeans  had  before  this  sent  their 
ves  and  children,  and  all  their  unserviceable 
JD,  to  Athens.  The  rest  were  besieged,  being  in 
mber,  of  the  Plataeans  themselves  four  hundred, 
Athenians  eighty,  and  a  hundred  and  ten  women 
dress  their  meat^.  These  were  all,  when  the 
ge  was  first  laid ;  and  not  one  more,  neither  free 


["  For  withiij,  ihey  could  not  eluded  in  brackets,  by  Bekkcr  and 

near  a  great  part  of  the  city":  the  rcbt.     They  would  hardly  ex- 

"  there  was  a  large  part  of  the  pose  a  part  oftlieir  forces  with  the 

,  within  which  they  could  not  unfinished  wall  to  an  attack  of  tlic 

roach.     And  had  the  wind  <Scc.  Athenians.  Poppo.] 

I,  as  it  is  reported,  there  fell  at  ^   [aiToiroidi :    "  to    make    their 

time  much  rain"  <S£C.]  bread."  This  office  appears  to  have 

[These   words,   r6    Si  Xoirrbv  bcenassignedtothe  women  amongst 

rrtcy  **  and  dismissing  the  rest,"  tlie  ancient  Romans  as  well  as  the 

considered   doubtful,  and  in-  (irccks.  Dukcr.    Sec  Od.  xx.  1 10.] 
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II. 


■Aft  III. 

L.C.  439. 
>L.87.4. 


nor  bond,  in  the  city.  In  this  manner  was  the  city 
besieged. 

79.  The  same  summer,  at  the  same  time  that 
A^i^  this  journey  was  made  against  Platsea,  the  Athen- 

^thHcLi.  i^^^  ^'^^'^  ^^o  thousand  men  of  arms  of  their  own 
'°*'  city,  and  two  hundred  horsemen,  made  war  upoD 
the  Chalcideans  of  Thrace  and  the  Bottiaeam, 
when  the  corn  was  at  the  highest,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Xenophon  the  son  of  Euripides,  and  two 
others.  These  coming  before  Spartolus  in  Bottisa, 
destroyed  the  corn ;  and  expected  that  the  town 
should  have  been  rendered  by  the  practice  of  some 
within.  But  such  as  would  not  have  it  so  having 
sent  for  aid  to  Olynthus  before*,  there  came  into 
the  city  for  safeguard  thereof  a  supply  both  of  men 
of  arms  and  other  soldiers  from  thence.  And 
Athenians  tlicsc  issuiug  forth  of  Spartolus,  the  Athenians  put 
le^hlJkL  themselves  into  order  of  battle^  under  the  town 
tspurtuiiw:  itself.  The  men  of  arms  of  the  Chalcideans,  and 
certain  auxiliaries  with  them,  were  overcome  by 
the  Athenians,  and  retired  within  Spartolus.  And 
the  horsemen  of  the  Chalcideans  and  their  light- 
armed  soldiers,  overcame  the  horsemen  and  light- 
armed  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  they  had  some  few 
targettiers  besides  of  the  territory  called  Crusis^ 
When  the  battle  was  now  begun "*,  came  a  supply 


*  [One  readini^  is  irpoTrifiyj/avrutv. 
Bekkcr  und  tbc  rest,  -Kpofjittii^av' 

-  ["  Come  to  an  engsijremciit"  ] 
^  [Crusis,  part  of  Mygdoiiia, 
atcordinjr  to  Stephanas  Byzan- 
tinus :  and  described  by  Herodotus, 
vii.  123,  under  the  name  of  Cros- 
sa-a,  as  part  of  the  eoast  between 
the  peninsular  of  Pallene  and  the 


head  of  the  gulf  of  Themia.  Arnold.] 
**  [The  men  of  arms  of  the  Chal- 
cideans were  overcome  by  the 
Athenians :  hut  the  horsemen  of  the 
Chalcideans  overcame  the  horseoi^ 
of  tlie  Athenians.  "  NowtheChal* 
cideans  had  some  few  targettiers 
from  Crusis  ;  VLwAjast  as  the  A«w'' 
i«w  over  eanic  to  their  help  olhC 
from  Olynthus".] 
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r  targettiers  from  Olynthus.     Which  the        n. 
med  soldiers  of  Spartolus  perceiving,  em-    ^'^Z^^ 
d  both  by  this  addition  of  strength,  and     a.c.4m. 

having  had  the  better*  before,  with  the 
ean  horse  and  this  new  supply  charged  the 
ms  afresh.  The  Athenians  hereupon  retired 
companies  they  had  left  with  the  carriages^ 
.  oft  as  the  Athenians  charged,  the  Chalci- 
etired ;  and  when  the  Athenians  retired,  the 
leans  charged  them  with  their  shot.  Espe- 
rie  Chalcidean  horsemen  rode  up,  and  charg- 
m  where  they  thought  fit,  forced  the  Athe-  and  oTerthrown, 
1  extreme  affright  to  turn  their  backs  ;  and  SlJil»*t^^^f 

them  a  great  way.  The  Athenians  fled  to  **^ 
a ;  and  having  afterwards  fetched  away  the 
of  their  dead  upon  truce,  returned  with  the 
der  of  their  army  to  Athens.  Four  hundred 
irty  men  they  lost,  and  their  chief  com- 
rs  all  three.    And  the  Chalcideans  and  Bot- 

when  they  had  set  up  a  trophy  and  taken 
ir  dead  bodies,  disbanded  and  went  every 
his  city. 

Not  long  after  this  the  same  summer,  the  TheAmbraciou» 
ciotes  and  Chaonians,  desiring  to  subdue  all  l,"a^,u]',^hcr 
mia  and  to  make  it  revolt  from  the  Athen-  ^i^thei^aced*. 
ersuaded  the  Lacedaemonians  to  make  ready 
out  of  the  confederate  cities,  and  to  send  a 
nd  men  of  arms  into  Acarnania;  saying,  that 

aided  them  both  with  a  fleet  and  a  land 
at  once,  the  Acarnanians  of  the  sea-coast 
thereby  disabled  to  assist  the  rest,  having 


momana. 


ad  that   the  Chalcideans        ^  [tricfvo^opoic :  the  baggage :  usu- 
ke  worst  before".]  ally  rendered  by  Hobbes,  "  the  car- 

riages".] 
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11.        easily  gained  Acarnania  they  might  be  masters 
afterward  both  of  Zacynthus  and  Cephalonia,  and 
A.C.429.     the  Athenians  hereafter  less  able  to  make  their  voy- 
ages about  Peloponnesus ;  and  that  there  was  a 
hope  beside  to  take  Naupactus.     The  Peloponnes- 
ians  assenting,  sent  thither  Cnemns,  who  was  yet* 
admiral,  with  his  men  of  arms  in  a  few  galleys 
immediately ;  and  withal  sent  word  to  the  cities 
about,  as  soon  as  their  galleys  were  ready,  to  sail 
with  all  speed  to  Leucas.     Now  the  Corinthians 
were  very  zealous  in  the  behalf  of  the  Ambraciotes, 
as  being  their  own  colony.    And  the  galleys  which 
were  to  go  from  Corinth,  Sicyonia,  and  that  part 
of  the  coast,  were  now  making  ready ;  and  those 
of  the  Leucadians,  Anactorians,  and  Ambraciotes, 
were  arrived  before,  and  stayed  at  Leucas  for  their 
coming.     Cnemus  and  his  thousand  men  of  arms, 
when  they  had  crossed  the  sea  undescried  of  Phor- 
mio,  who  commanded  the  twenty  Athenian  galleys 
that  kept  watch  at  Naupactus,  presently  prepared 
Tiipnnnv  oftbe  for  thc  War  by  land.     He  had  in  his  army,  of  Gre- 
ihdr'cnnfer."  claus,  thc  Ambraciotcs,  Leucadians,  Anactorians, 
and  the  thousand  Peloponnesians  he  brought  with 
him ;  and  of  barbarians,  a  thousand  Chaonians, 
who  have  no  king,  but  were  led  by  Photius  and 
Nicanor,  which  two  being  of  the  families  eligible 
had  now  the  annual  government'.    With  the  Cha- 


rnte^. 


*  [The  rc;jul:ir  term  of  this  com-  and  Nicanor,  of  the  race  which  ex- 

niaiid  at  Sparta,  at  least  a  few  years  clusively  had  the  jjovornment,  with 

later,  was  one  year.  See  viii.  20,25.  the  command   for  a  year".    The 

Jt  was  an  oflSce  of  great  power  and  apxiKbv  ykvoQ  is  exemplified  in  the 

dijniity,  and  is  spoken  of  hy  Aris-  Uemcleida>  at  Sparta,  the  Alcna®- 

totle  as  a  sort  of  second  royalty,  onidae  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  the 

Pol.  ii.  7.  Arnold.]  aristocracy,  tlie  Bacchidse  at  Co- 

'  ["  But   were  led  hy  Photyus  rinth,  S^c.    Arnold.] 
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came  also  the  Thesprotians,  they  also  with-        n. 
cinia:.    The  Molossians  and  Atintanians  were    '     '     * 

O  YEAB  IIL 

Sabylinthus,  protector   of  Tharups   their     a.c.429. 
^ho  was  yet  in  minority.     The  Parauseans 
ed  by  their  king  Orcedus;  and  under  Orcedus 

likewise,  by  permission  of  Antiochas  their 
i  thousand  Orestians.  Also  Perdiccas  sent 
%  unknown  to  the  Athenians,  a  thousand 
[onians ;  but  these  last  were  not  yet*  arrived, 
this  army  began  Cnemus  to  march,  without 
5  for  the  fleet  from  Corinth.  And  passing 
;h  Argeia,  they  destroyed^  Limnaea,  a  town 
led.      From  thence  they  marched  towards  They  go  toward 

.1  M       .      *j.         n    k  •  ••  Stratus:  the 

s,  the  greatest  city  of  Acarnania ;  conceivmg  g^atest  dty  of 
f  they  could  take  this  first,  the  rest  would  a*^*™*"^*- 
easily  in. 

The  Acarnaniaus  seeing  a  great  army  by 
vas  entered  their  country  already,  and  ex- 
g  the  enemy  also  by  sea,  joined  not  to 
ir  Stratus,  but  guarded  every  one  his  own, 
ent  for  aid  to  Phormio.  But  he  answered 
that  since  there  was  a  fleet  to  be  set  forth 
Corinth,  he  could  not  leave  Naupactus  with- 
guard.  The  Peloponnesians  and  their  con- 
ites,  with  their  army  divided  into  three, 
led  on  towards  the  city  of  the  Stratians,  to 
id  that  being  encamped  near  it,  if  they  yielded 
n  parley,  they  might  presently  assault  the 
So  they  went  on,  the  Chaonians  and  other 
rians  in  the  middle ;  the  Leucadians  and 
torians,  and  such  others  as  were  with  these, 
e  right  hand ;  and  Cnemus  with  the  Pelopon- 

Arrived  too  late''.]  ^  ["  They  rifed  Limnaea  &c".] 
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11.  nesians  and  Ambraciotes  on  the  left ;  each  army  at 
ykTT^  great  distance,  and  sometimes  out  of  sight  of  one 
A.C.429.     another.     The  Grecians  in  their  march  kept  their 

Ou87. 4.  »^ 

warinwnof  the  ordcr  ;  and  went  warily  on,  till  they  had  gotten  a 
convenient  place  to  encamp  in.     But  the  Chaon- 

RaiihnMtof  ians  confident  of  themselves,  and  by  the  inhabi- 
*""*  tants  of  that  continent  accounted  most  warlike, 
had  not  the  patience  to  take  in  any  ground  for  a 
camp ;  but  carried  furiously  on  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  barbarians,  thought  to  have  taken  the 
town  by  their  clamour*,  and  to  have  the  action 

stratagnnortho  ascHbed  ouly  to  themselves.     But  they  of  Stratus, 

strauana.  awarc  of  this  whilst  they  were  yet  in  their  way^, 
and  imagining,  if  they  could  overcome  these  thus 
divided  from  the  other  two  armies^  that  the  Gre- 
cians also  would  be  the  less  forward  to  come  on, 
placed  divers  ambushes  not  far  from  the  city ;  and 
when  the  enemies  approached,  fell  upon  them  both 
from  the  city  and  from  the  ambushes  at  once;  and 
putting  them  into  affright,  slew  many  of  the  Cha- 
onians  upon  the  place :  and  the  rest  of  the  barba- 
rians  seeing  these  to  shrink,  stayed  no  longer,  but 
fled  outright.  Neither  of  the  Grecian  armies  had 
knowledge  of  this  skirmish,  because  they  were 
gone  so  far  before  to  choose  (as  they  then  thought) 
a  commodious  place  to  pitch  in.  But  when  the 
barbarians  came  back  upon  them  running,  they 
received  them,  and  joining  both  camps  together 
stirred  no  more  for  that  day.  And  the  StraUans 
assaulted  them  not,  for  want  of  the  aid  of  the  rest 
of  the  Acarnanians ;  but  used  their  slings  agwnst 


*  [avToftoii :   at   the  first  onset       their  clamour".] 
always  reiulcTcd  by  Hobbes,  "  l)y        *  [Aware  *'  of  their  approtcli".] 
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\m\  and  troubled  them  much  that  way:  (for        n. 
:hoiit  their  men  of  arms^  there  was  no  stirring    v,  *„, 

them) :  and  in  this  kind  the  Acamanians  are     a.c.489. 
d  excellent.     82.  When  night  came,  Cnemus 
;hdrew  his  army*  to  the  river  Anapus,  from  Stra-  The  PeioponnM. 

eighty  furlongs,  and  fetched  off  the  dead  bodies  d^»un^ti^ 
HI  truce  the  next  day.  And  whereas  the  city  **"*  ^^^^ 
niadae  was  come  in  of  itself,  he  made  his  retreat 
ther  before  the  Acarnanians  should  assemble 
;h  their  succours ;  and  from  thence  went  every 
5  home.  And  the  Stratians  set  up  a  trophy  of 
I  skirmish  against  the  barbarians. 

33.  In  the  meantime  the  fleet  of  Corinth  and  the  Phonnio  with 
ler  confederates,  that  was  to  set  out  from  the  ^ aScS*,  J«. 
iseean  gulf  and  to  join  with  Cnemus,  to  hinder  i;^,"^;'!;^^?^,^. 
J  lower  Acarnanians  from  aiding  the  upper,  came  ioponn«»n 
t  at  all ;  but  were  compelled  to  fight  with  Phor- 

0  and  those  twenty  Athenian  galleys  that  kept 
tch  at  Naupactus,  about  the  same  time  that  the 
rmish  was  at  Stratus.     For  as  they  sailed  along 

1  shore,  Phormio  waited  on  them  till  they  were 
t  of  the  strait,  intending  to  set  upon  them  in  the 
m  sea.  And  the  Corinthians  and  their  confede- 
es  went  not  as  to  fight  by  sea,  but  furnished 
her  for  the  land-service  in  Acarnania;  and 
rev  thought  that  the  Athenians  with  their  twenty 
leys  durst  fight  with  theirs,  that  were  seven-and- 
ty.  Nevertheless,  when  they  saw  that  the  Athe- 
ns, as  themselves  sailed  by  one  shore,  kept  over 
iinst  them  on  the  other;  and  that  now  when 
y  went  oflF  from  Patrae  in  Achaia  to  go  over  to 
Emnania  in  the  opposite  continent,  the  Athenians 

;•*  From  a  distance".]  '  ["  Without  their  amuntr'\^  ^  ["  In  haste".] 
^OL.  VIII.  R 
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II.        came  towards  them  from  Chalcis  and  the  river 
Evenus,  and  also  knew  that  they  had  come  to 


TBAB  III. 


A.a429'.     anchor  there  the  night  before*:  they  found  they 

ol.^'^.     were  then  to  fight  of  necessity  directly  against  the 

mouth  of  the  strait.   The  commanders  of  the  fleet, 

were  such  as  the  cities  that  set  it  forth  had  severally 

appointed ;  but  of  the  Corinthians^  these ;  Machon, 

The  order  of  the  Isoci*ates,  aud  Agatharchidas.  The  Peloponnesians 

giSSJT"*^*"    ordered  their  fleet  in  such  manner  as  they  made 

thereof  a  circle,  as  great  as,  without  leaving  the 

spaces  so  wide  as  for  the  Athenians  to  pass  through, 

they  were  possibly  able,  with  the  stems  of  their 

galleys  outward,  and  stems  inward ;  and  into  the 

midst  thereof  received  such  small  vessels  as  came 

with  them,  and  also  five  of  their  swiftest  galleys; 

the  which  were  at  narrow  passages^  to  come  forth  in 

whatsoever  part  the  enemy  should  charge.  84.  But 

The  order  of  the  thc  Athcuians  with  their  galleys  ordered  one  afker 

mlaX^^t^tl?*  one  in  file,  went  round  them  and  shrunk  them 

gem  of  I'honnio.  ^p  togcthcr,  by  wlping  them  ever  as  they  past  and 

putting  them  in  expectation  of  present  fight.    Bnt 

Phormio  had  before  forbidden  them  to  fight,  till  he 

himself  had  given  them  the  signal.    For  he  hoped' 

that  this  order  of*  theirs  would  not  last  long,  as  in 

an  army  on  land ;  but  that  the  galleys  would  fall 

foul  of  one  another,  and  be  troubled  also  with  the 

smaller  vessels  in  the  middest.     And  if  the  wmd 

should  also  blow  out  of  the  gulf,  in  expectation 


'  ["  And  their  secretly  bringing  had  shot  too  far  a-head.] 
to  (at  PatraO  in  the  night,  did  not        ^  [M  PpaxioQ :  "  might  qweU§ 

escape  tlie  notice  of  the  Athenians",  he  out  and  at  hand  &c."    Swift 

This  was  a  stratagem  of  the  Co-  vessels  would  he  of  no  use  for  get- 

riuthians,    that    tliey    might    slip  ting  through  a  narrow  passage.] 
across  the  gulf  when  tlie  Athenians        '  ["  Expected".] 
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whereof  he  so  went  round  them,  and  which  usually  n. 
blew  there  every  moniing,  he  made  account  they  - — ' — * 
would  then  instantly  be  disordered.  As  for  giving  a.c.429. 
the  onset,  because  his  galleys  were  more  agile  than 
the  galleys  of  the  enemy,  he  thought  it  was  in  his 
own  election,  and  would  be  most  opportune  on 
that  occasion.  When  this  wind  was  up,  and  the 
galleys  of  the  Peloponnesians,  being  already  con- 
tracted into  a  narrow  compass,  were  both  ways 
troubled,  by  the  wind,  and  withal  by  their  own 
lesser  vessels  that  encumbered  them;  and  when 
one  galley  fell  foul  of  another,  and  the  mariners 
laboured  to  set  them  clear  with  their  poles,  and 
through  the  noise  they  made,  keeping  off  and 
reviling  each  other,  heard  nothing  neither  of  their 
charge  nor  of  the  galleys'  direction  ^  and  through 
want  of  skill  unable  to  keep  up  their  oars  in  a 
troubled  sea,  rendered  the  galley  un tractable  to 
him  that  sat  at  the  helm :  then  and  with  this  op- 
portunity he  gave  the  signal.  And  the  Athenians 
charging,  drowned  first  one  of  the  admiral-galleys, 
and*  divers  others  after  it  in  the  several  parts  they 
assaulted;  and  brought  them  to  that  pass  at 
length,  that  not  one  applying  himself  to  the  fight  TiiePrioponnw. 
they  fled  all  towards  Patrse  and  Dy me,  cities'*  of ""'  ^^• 
Achaia.     The  Athenians,  after  they  had  chased 

*  ["  Listened  neither  to  orders  the  rations  were  improperly  dis- 

tor  to  the  keleustes^\    It  was  the  posed  of.    Arnold.     dva<i>Bpiiv,  **  to 

Inty  of  the  KtkivfTTTjQ  to  sing  to  the  hear  up  their  oars",  probably  means 

tnrers  that  they  might  keep  lime,  "  to  avoid  catching  crabs" ,  as  the 

ind  to  cheer  and  encourage  th?m  nautical  phrase  is.] 

n  their  work  (see  vii.  70).     The  •  ["  And  afterwards  disabled  all, 

Scholiast  on  Aristoph.  Acham.  says,  wheresoever  they  went".] 

hey  had  also  to  see  that  the  men  '  [**  And  Dyme  in  Achaia".  In 

taked  their  bread,  and  contributed  Achaia   is  added,  to    distinguish 

airly  to  the  mess,  and  that  none  of  Dyme  from  tlic  town  in  Thrace.] 

R  2 


er  fight 
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u.       them,  and  taken  twelve  galleys,  and  slain'  most  of 
"^     *    the  men  that  were  in  them,  fell  oflF  and  went  to 

EAR  III.  ' 

.C.429.  Molycreium ;  and  when  they  had  there  set  np  a 
trophy,  and  consecrated  one  galley  to  Neptone, 
they  returned  with  the  rest  to  Naupactos.  The 
Peloponnesians  with  the  remainder  of  their  fleet, 
went  presently  along  the  coast'  of  Cyllene,  the 
arsenal  of  the  Eleians ;  and  thither,  after  the  batde 
at  Stratus,  came  also  Cnemus  from  Leucas,  and 
with  him  those  galleys  that  were  there^  and  with 
which  this  other  fleet  should  have  been  joined. 

iratioiifor  85.  After  this  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  unto 
Cnemus  to  the  fleet,  Timocrates,  Brasidas,  and 
Lycophron  to  be  of  his  council^,  with  command  to 
prepare  for  another  better  fight,  and  not  to  sofier 
a  few  galleys  to  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  the  sea 
For  they  thought  this  accident  (especially  being 
their  first  proof  by  sea)  very  much  against  reason'; 
and  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  defect  of  the  fleet, 
as  of  their  courage:  never  comparing  the  long 
practice  of  the  Athenians  with  their  own  short 
study  in  these  businesses.  And  therefore  they  sent 
these  men  thither  in  passion.  Who  being  arrived 
with  Cnemus*,  intimated  to  the  cities  about  to  pro- 
vide their  galleys,  and  caused  those  they  had  before 
to  be  repaired.  Phormio  likewise  sent  to  Athens, 
to  make  known  both  the  enemy's  preparation  and 

*  ["  And  taken  up  most  &c."]        the  liRccdsBmonianR  (the  more  iOi 
^  [**  From  Dyme  and  Patne  to    that  this  was  their  first  essaj  iB 

Cyllcnc".]  fighting  at  sea)  to  be  much  against 

>  [See  ch.  80.]  reason'*.    Their  first  trial,  that  iii 

*  [*^  Sent  to  Cnemus,  to  ])e  of  his  with  the  Athenians :  for  thej  bad  a 
council  in  the  direction  of  the  fleet,  fleet  before  this.] 
Timocrates  &c".  See  v.  63.]  «  [Who  being  arrived,  "joiiieA 

*  ["  For  this  a  flair  appeared  to  with  Cnemus  in  intimating"  kc] 


\ 
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former  victory ;  and  withal  to  will  them        n. 
speedily  unto  him  as  many  galleys  as  they 


TSAR  III. 


ake  ready ;  because  they  were  every  day     A.c.429. 

station  of  a  new  fight.  Hereupon  they  sent 

mty  galleys ;  but  commanded  him  that  had  Twen^  Mil  of 

t^e  of  them,  to  go  first  into  Crete.     FortoaidpSi^* 

a  Cretan  of  Gortyna,  the  public  host  of  the  *^^  ^  ^'^• 

ns,  had  persuaded  them  to  a  voyage  against 

I ;  telling  them  they  might  take  it  in,  being 

eir  enemy':  which  he  did  to  gratify  the 

itse,  that  bordered  upon  the  Cydonians. 

is  an  addition :  the  en-  superseded  by  the  Athenian,  her 

f  long  standing  between  coin  was  the  standard  in  Greece, 

.  the  Cydonians,  not  only  Crete,  and  Italy.    Not  long  before 

8,    but  as    i£ginetans.  the  invasion  of  Darius,  the  Athen- 

e  the  great  Doric  migra-  ians  were  no  match  at  sea  for  the 

ns  had  found  their  way  ^ginetans,  and  for  the  purpose  of 

early  settlements  at  the  an  attack  Corinth  gave  them  twenty 

mpns  to  Crete.    Ulysses  ships :  and  they  still  were  beaten. 

74.)  describes  the  ninety  It  was  not  till  they  could  command 

rete  as  inhabited  by  na-  the  navies  of  their  allies  (i.  96),  that 

leans,   Cydones,  tiiree-  they  were  able  to  remove  the  Xt//if;v 

rians,  and    Pelasgians.  rov  Tlitpai&Q,  the  eyesore  of  the  Pei- 

self  was  built,  according  r<But,     The  ^Eginetans  were  ac- 

us,  by  Samians,  that  is,  cused  by  them  before  the  Spartans, 

.:  who  in  six  years  (A.C.  of  following  the  example  of  all  the 

expelled  by  iEginetans.  islanders,    in  offering  earth    and 

the  origin  of  the  enmity  water,  there  being  no  allied  fleet  to 

Igina  and  Athens :  better  defend  them,  to  Darius:  but  were 

perhaps,  by  the  jealousy  adjudged  afterwards,  nevertheless, 

jacent  naval  and  com-  to  have  surpassed  all  the  Grecians 

wers.    The  difficulty  of  in  valour  at  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

he  promontory  of  Malea,  On  the  morning  of  that  battle,  the 

ina  the  channel  of  the  allies  sent  to  i£gina,  the  birth-place 

Peloponnesus :  which  on  of  the  ^acids,  to  invoke  the  aid  of 

ation  betook  itself  to  Cy-  the  heros  of  that  family.    Herod. 

►3).     The  extent  of  her  iii.  59;  v.  82;  vi.  49,89  ;  viii.  64. 

be  judged  of  by  the  fact.  The  dread  therefore  of  a  formid- 

f  was  first  stamped  in  able  rival  in  renown  as  well  as  in 

!^.749,Miill.Dor.ii.App.  power,  was  the  real  cause  of  the 

liat  until  A.C.  3(>!>,  when  implacable  hatred  displayed  by  the 


UIUS 
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II.  Therefore  with  these  galleys  he  sailed  into  Crete, 
and  together  with  the  Polichnitse  wasted  the  terri- 
A.C.429!  tory  of  the  Cydonians  ;  where  also,  by  reason  of 
the  winds  and  weather  unfit  to  take  sea  in,  he 
wasted  not  a  little  of  his  time. 
Tiic  ivioponiics.  86.  In  the  meantime,  whilst  these  Athenians 
I' MtTr  riiior  were  wind-bound  in  Crete,  the  Peloponnesians  that 
were  in  Cyllene,  in  order  of  battle^  sailed  along  the 
coast  of  Panormus  of  Achaia,  to  which  also  were 
their  land-forces  come  to  aid  them.  Phormio 
likewise  sailed  by  the  shore  to  Rhium  Molycri- 
cum,  and  anchored  without  it  with  twenty  galleys, 
the  same  he  had  used  in  the  former  battle.  Now 
this  Rhium  was  of  the  Athenians'  side,  and  the 
other  Rhium  in  Peloponnesus  lies  on  the  opposite 
shore,  distant  from  it  at  the  most  but  seven  far- 
longs  of  sea ;  and  these  two  make  the  mouth  of 
the  Crisaean  gulf.  The  Peloponnesians  therefore 
came  to  an  anchor  at  Rhium  of  Achaia  with  seventy- 
seven  galleys,  not  far  from  Panormus  where  they 
left  their  land  forces.  After  they  saw  the  Athen- 
ians, and  had  lain  six  or  seven  days  one  against 
the  other,  meditating  and  providing  for  the  battle', 
the  Peloponnesians  not  intending  to  put  off  with- 
out Rhium  into  the  wide  sea,  for  fear  of  what  they 
had  suffered  by  it  before ;  nor  the  other  to  enter 
the  strait,  because  to  fight  within*  they  thought  to 
be  the  enemy's  advantage.  At  last  Cnemus,  Bra- 
Athenians  here  and  in  chap.  27.]  at  Rhium  in  Achaia,  which  is  ^ 
'  ["  Having  j)reparc(l  themselves  no  great  distance  from  Panonnus 
for  action,  sailed  to  Panormus'*.]  where  were  their  land  forces.  AiKi 
'  "  The  Peloponnesians  therefore,  for  six  or  seven  days  they  lay  oppo- 
when  they  saw  the  Athenians  aim  site  each  other,  exercising  and  pi*" 
(go  to  Rhium),  they  too  stationed  paring  for  action,  \c".] 
themselves  with  seventy-seven  ships        ^  [To  fight  '•  in  a  narrow  space".] 
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sidas,  and  the  other  commanders  of  the  Pelopon-        n. 
nesians,  desiring  to  fight  speedily  before  a  new 


YEAB  III. 


supply  should  arrive  from  Athens,  called  the  sol-     A.c.420. 
diers  together ;  and  seeing  the  most  of  them  to  be 
fearfiil  through  their  former  defeat,  and  not  for- 
ward to  fight  again,  encouraged  them  first  with 
words  to  this  effect : 

87.  "  Men  of  Peloponnesus,  if  any  of  you  be  thk  oration 
afraid  of  the  battle  at  hand  for  the  success  of  the  "^^ 
battle  past,  his  fear  is  without  ground.  For  you 
know,  we  were  inferior  to  them  then  in  prepara- 
tion ;  and  set  not  forth  as  to  a  fight  at  sea,  but 
rather  to  an  expedition  by  land.  Fortune  likewise 
crossed  us  in  many  things ;  and  somewhat  we  mis- 
carried by  unskilfolness  ^  So  as  the  loss  can  no 
way  be  ascribed  to  cowardice :  nor  is  it  just,  so 
long  as  we  were  not  overcome  by  mere  force,  but 
have  somewhat  to  allege  in  our  excuse,  that  the 
mind  should  be  dejected  for  the  calamity  of  the 
event :  but  we  must  think,  that  though  fortune  may 
fail  men,  yet  the  courage  of  a  valiant  man  can 
never  fail,  and  not  that  we  may  justify  cowardice 
in  any  thing  by  pretending  want  of  skill,  and  yet 
be  truly  valiant^.  And  yet  you  are  not  so  much 
short  of  their  skill,  as  you  exceed  them  in  valour. 
And  though  this  knowledge  of  theirs,  which  you 
so  much  fear,  joined  with  courage,  will  not  be  with- 


'  [By  unskilfulness,  ^  it  being  for  men  to  fail  through  fortune,  but 

our  first  trial  at  a  sea-fight^'.]  that  in  mind  men  of  courage  are  by 

'  ["Nor  is  it  just,  that  that  part  rights    ever    the  same,  and    that 

of  our  mind  (our  fortitude)  which  whilst  offering  inexperience  as  an 

was  not  overcome  by  force,  but  has  excuse,  if  their  courage  remain,  they 

within  itself  some  ground  of  justiti-  arc  not  likely  to  have  been  cowards 

cation,  should  be  dejected  &c. :  but  in  aught".  Goeller.   Commentators 

we  ought  to  think  that  it  is  common  differ  much  about  this  passage.] 
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II.        out  a  memory  also,  to  put  what  they  know  in  exe- 
cution ;  yet  without  courage  no  art  in  the  world  is 


YKAB  III. 


A.C.420.     of  any  force  in  the  time  of  danger.    For  fear  eon- 
onitioii  of    foundeth  the  memory,  and  skill  without  courage 


CDemus. 


availeth  nothing.  To  their  odds  therefore  of  skill, 
oppose  your  odds  of  valour ;  and  to  the  fear  caused 
by  your  overthrow,  oppose  your  being  then  unpro* 
vided.  You  have  further  now  a  greater  fleet,  and 
to  fight  on  your  own  shore  with  your  aids  at  hand 
of  men  of  arms :  and  for  the  most  part,  the  greatest 
number  and  best  provided  get  the  victory.  So  that 
we  can  neither  see  any  one  cause  in  particular, 
why  we  should  miscarry ;  and  whatsoever  were  our 
wants  *  in  the  former  battle,  supplied  in  this,  will 
now  turn  to  our  instruction.  With  courage  there- 
fore, both  masters  and  mariners,  follow  every  man 
in  his  order^,  not  forsaking  the  place  assigned  him. 
And  for  us,  we  shall  order  the  battle  as  well  as*  the 
former  commanders ;  and  leave  no  excuse  to  any 
man  of  his  cowardice.  And  if  any  will  needs  be 
a  coward,  he  shall  receive  condign  punishment  ; 
and  the  valiant  shall  be  rewarded  according  to  their 
merit." 
Phonnio  doubt.  88.  Thus  did  the  commanders  encourage  the 
^ofhilwr  Peloponnesians.  And  Phormio,  he  likewise  doubt- 
dicrs;  ing  that  his  soldiers  were  but  faint-hearted,  and 

observing  they  had  consultations  apart  and  were 
afraid  of  the  multitude  of  the  enemy's  galleys, 
thought  good,  having  called  them  together,  to 
encourage  and  admonish  them  upon  the  present 
occasion.     For  though  he  had  always  before  told 

*  ["  And  whatever  were  ourerrort        '  ["  Each  do  your  duty  in  ywtf 
on  the  ibrmer  occasion,  these  very    several  stations".  Arnold.] 
same  in  addition,  will  now  &c.]  '  [" Not  worse":  meaniDg,  heiiir,] 


OF  PHOBMIO. 
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them,  and  predisposed  their  minds  to  an  opinion,        n. 
that  there  was  no  number  of  galleys  so  great,  which    — ' — ^ 
setting  npon  them  they  ought  not  to  undertake ;     a.  c. 4-29. 
and  [also]  most  of  the  soldiers  had  of  long  time 
assume^  a  conceit  of  themselves,  that  being^  Athe- 
nians they  ought  not  to  decline  any  number  of 
galleys  whatsoerer   of  the   Peloponnesians :   yet 
when  he  saw  that  the  sight  of  the  enemy  present 
had  dejected  them,  he  thought  fit  to  revive^  their  and  encourageth 
courage,  and  having  assembled  the  Athenians,  said  ^ 
thus: 

89.  "  Soldiers,  having  observed  your  fear  of  the  the  oration 
enemy's  number,  I  have  called  you  together,  not 
endnring  to  see  you  terrified  with  things  that  are 
not  terrible.     For  first,  they  have  prepared  this 
great  number  and  odds  of  galleys,  for  that  they 
were  overcome  before,  and  because  they  are  even 
in  their  own  opinions  too  weak  for  us.     And  next, 
their  present  boldness  proceeds  only  from  their 
knowledge  in  land  service,  in  confidence  whereof 
{as  if  to  be  valiant  were  peculiar  unto  them)  they 
are  now  come  up :  wherein  having  for  the  most 
part  prospered,  they  think  to  do  the  same  in  ser- 
vice by  sea'.  But  in  reason  the  odds  must  be  ours 
in  this,  as  well  as  it  is  theirs  in  the  other  kind.  For 
in  courage  they  exceed  us  not :  and  as  touching  the 
advantage  of  either  side,  we  may  better  be^  bold 

•  [TbiscoDceit(oT  confidence)  of  they  are  bold  only  throuph  their 

tbemsdres,  "as  Athenians  lode-  skill  in  land-fiphtinp::  for  beinjr 

cKne  no  number"  &c.]  there  mostly  successful,  they  think 

'  ["To  make  them  call  to  mind  too  that  it  (their  couragre)  will  do 

llidr  aodauily*'.]  the  like  for  them  in  naval  fightinjj 

»  [**  And  next,  as  to  that  they  too."  Goell.] 
especially  tmst  to  in  attacking  us,        *  [This  sense  would  be  good, 

that  courage  is  natural  to  them,  if  «<r^€v, "  we  are  &c."  would  admit 
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11.        now  than  they.    And  the  LAcedaemonians,  who 
are  the  leaders  of  the  confederates,  bring  them  to 


VrAK  III. 


Ilwnroiow 


A  c:.499.     fight  for  the  greatest  part  (in  respect  of  the  opi- 

oi^ion  i^    nion  they  have  of  us')  against  their  wiUs.  For  elcie 

they  would  never  have  undertaken  a  new  batde^ 

after  they  were  once  so  clearly  overthrowiS.    Fear 

not  therefore  any  great  boldness  on  their  part 

But  the  fear  which  they  have  of  you,  is  fiu*  both 

greater  and  more  certain,  not  only  for  that  you 

have  overcome  them  before,  but  also  for  this,  that 

they  would  never  believe  you  would  go  about  to 

resist,  unless  you  had  some  notable  thing  to  put  in 

practice  upon  them^.    For  when  the  enemy  is  the 

greater  number,  as  these  are  now,  they  invade 

chiefly  upon  confidence  of  their  strength :  but  they 

that  are  much  the  fewer,  must  have  some  great  and 

sure  design  when  they  dare  fight  unconstndned'. 

Wherewith  these  men  now  amazed^  fear  us  more  for 

our  unlikely  preparation » than  they  would  if  it  were 

more  proportionable.     Besides,  many  great  armies 

have  been  overcome  by  the  lesser  through  unskil- 

fulness,  and  some  also  by  timorousness ;  both  which 

we  ourselves*  are  free  from.    As  for  the  battle,  I 

will  not  willingly  fight  it  in  the  gulf,  nor  go  in 

thither :  seeing  that  to  a  few  galleys  with  nimble- 

of  it.    "  And  from  beinp:  each  of  us  relying  more  upon  tlieir  strength 

in  one  particular  more  skilled  tban  than  upon  their  courage.  Bat  they 

the  other,  we  are  (on  this  occasion)  that  out  of  (with)  much  infetior 

the  more  confident  of  the  two.^']  numbers  go  to  battle,  and  at  the 

'  ["  For  the  sake  of  their  own  same  time  not  upon  compulsiont 

(the  Ijacedsemonians*)  glory'*.]  do  not  adrenture  without  baring  in 

'  [rt    dKtov    Tov    vapd    iroKv :  their  designs  some  great  security  ts 

^  sometliing  worthy  of  the  former  rely  on".  Goell.  Am.] 

signal  victory".  Goeller.]  *  ["  Which  they  considering.'^ 

•  ["  For  most  men  when  fairly  *  [**  Iff  are  free*^:  insinuating  the 

matched,  go  into  battle,  as  these  do,  contrary  of  the  Lacedemonians.''} 
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less  and  art  against  many  without  art,  straitness 
if  room  is  disadvantage.  For  neither  can  one 
charge  with  the  beak  of  the  galley  as  is  fit,  unless 
le  have  sight  of  the  enemy  afar  off;  or  if  he  be 
dmself  over-pressed,  again  get  clear.  Nor  is  there 
uay  getting  through  them  or  turning  to  and  fro  at 
me's  pleasure^,  which  are  all  the  works  of  such 
;alleys  as  have  their  advantage  in  agility ;  but  the 
sea-fight  would  of  necessity  be  the  same  with  a 
battle  by  land,  wherein  the  greater  number  must 
have  the  better.  But  of  this,  I  shall  myself  take 
the  best  care  I  am  able.  In  the  meantime,  keep 
you  your  order  well  in  the  galleys,  and  every  man 
receive  his  charge  readily ;  and  the  rather  because 
the  enemy  is  at  anchor  so  near  us^  In  the  fight, 
have  in  great  estimation  order  and  silence,  as  things 
of  great  force  in  most  military  actions,  especially 
in  a  fight  by  sea ;  and  charge  these  your  enemies 
according  to  the  worth  of  your  former  acts.  You 
are  to  fight  for  a  great  wager,  either  to  destroy  the 
hope  of  the  Peloponnesian  navies,  or  to  bring  the 
fear  of*  the  sea  nearer  home  to  the  Athenians. 
Again,  let  me  tell  you,  you  have  beaten  them  once 
already  ;  and  men  once  overcome,  will  not  come 
again  to  the  danger  so  well  resolved  as  before." 

90.  Thus  did  Phormio  also  encourage  his  sol- 
diers.    The  Peloponnesians,  when  they  saw  the 


IT. 


YEAR  III. 

A.C.429. 
Or..  87. 4. 
Oratirtn  of 
I^orniiu. 


*  [iuinrXot  oif^k  dva'Tpo<l>ai.  See 
L  49.  Arnold  considers  the  ava^rpo- 
fif  to  embrace  both  the  avaKpovtnCy 
the  rowing  astern  to  get  clear  of  the 
eneniy,  for  want  of  space;  and  also 
the  TtpiTcXovc,  gaining  the  requisite 
dibtaucc  for  a  second  onset  by  a 


circuit,  where  space  admitted  it.] 

'  [**  Especially  as  we  are  watch- 
ing one  another's  movements  within 
so  short  a  disUince":  Goll.  Am.] 

^  ["  Far  the  sea" :  that  is,  **  for 
their  dominion  over  the  sca'\ 
Portub.l 
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IK 

Athenians  would  not  enter  the  gulf  and  strait,  de- 


YKAR  III. 


A.C.439!  siring  to  draw  them  in  against  their  wills,  weighed 
The  Rti^ta^  6t  anchor,  and  betime  in  the  morning  having  arranged 
tbe^peioponne..  |.jjgjj.  gjjieys  bj  four  aud  four  in  a  rank,  sailed 

along'  their  own  coast  within  the  gulf;  leading  thft 
way  in  the  same  order  as  they  had  lain  at  anchrav 
with  their  right  wing.  In  this  wing  they  bad 
placed  twenty  of  their  swiftest  galleys^  to  the  end 
that  if  Phormio,  thinking  them  going  to  Naupactog, 
should  for  safeguard  of  the  town  sail  along  his  own 
coast^  likewise  within  the  strait,  the  Atheniau 
might  not  be  able  to  get  beyond  that  wing  of  theirt 
and  avoid  the  impression,  but  be  inclosed  by  their 
galleys  on  both  sides.  Phormio  fearing  (as  they 
expected)  what  might  become  of  the  town  now 
without  guard,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them  from 
anchor,  against  his  will  and  in  extreme  haste  went 
aboard  and  sailed  along  the  shore,  vnth  the  land 
forces  of  the  M essenians  marching  by  to  aid  him. 
The  Pekponnc*  Thc  Felopounesiaus,  when  they  saw  them  sail  in 
lanagiTe   e  on- ^^^  j^^^  gj^^  gallcy  aftcr  gallcy,  and  that  they 

were  now  in  the  gulf  and  by  the  shore  (which 
they  most  desired),  upon  one  sign  given  turned 
suddenly  "^  every  one  as  fast  as  he  could,  upon  the 
Athenians,  hoping  to  have  intercepted  them  every 
galley.  But  of  those  the  eleven  foremost,  avoiding 
that  wing  and  the  turn  made  by  the  Peloponnesians, 
got  out  into  the  open  sea"*.  The  rest  they  inter- 
cepted, and  driving  them  to  the  shore,  silnk  *  them. 


'  ["Towards*'  their  own  land.]  *  ["^  Into  the  wide  part  of  thegolT. 

'  [Should  sail  "  towards  it".]  They  were  sailing/Viom  the  sea.] 

'  ["  And  with  closed  front  sailed        *  [pd^tipav^      ^ich     Hobbcs 

do\j\'ii"  ^c.  fiirtoTTtjSbv  means,  they  mostly  renders  sunk^  and  a  liUk 

sjii led  down  in /tnf',  and  not  as  they  below    overcame^  means    renderti 

were  before  sailing,  in  colwnn.']  useless  or  disabled.'] 
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lie  men,  as  many  as  swam  not  out,  they  slew ;        n. 
id  the  galleys,  some  they  tied  to  their  own,  and 


TCAB  III. 


iwed  tbem  away  empty,  and  one  with  the  men  A.c.420. 
ad  all  in  her  they  had  already'  taken.  But  the 
lessenian'  succonrs  on  land,  entering  the  sea  with 
iidr  arms,  got  aboard  of  some  of  them ;  and  fight- 
Qg  from  the  decks  recovered  them  again,  after 
hey  were  already  towing  away. 

91.  And  in  this  part  the  Peloponnesians  had  the 
rictory,  and  overcame  the  galleys  of  the  Athenians. 
Sow  the  twenty  galleys  that  were  their  right  wing, 
save  chase  to  those  eleven  Athenian  galleys,  which 
bad  avoided  them  when  they  turned,  and  were 
p)tten  into  the  open  sea^.  These  flying  toward 
Nanpactns,  arrived  there  before  the  enemies,  all 
lave  one  ;  and  when  they  came  under  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  turned  their  beak-heads  and  put  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  defence,  in  case  the  enemy 
shoold  follow  them  to  the  land.  But  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, as  they  came  after,  were  pseanising  as  if 
they  had  already  had  the  victory  ;  and  one  galley 
which  was  of  Leucas,  being  far  before  the  rest^ 
gave  chase  to  one^  Athenian  galley  that  was  behind 
the  rest  of  the  Athenians.  Now  it  chanced  that 
there  lay  ont  into  the  sea  a  certain  ship  at  anchor, 
to  which  the  Athenian  galley  first  coming  fetched 
a  compass  about  her,  and  came  back  full  butt 
against*  the  Leucadian  galley  that  gave  her  chase, 
and  sunk  her.   Upon  this  unexpected  and  unlikely 

*  [17^11,  the  common  reading,  is    i.  103:  frequently  mentioned  here- 
omitted  by  Bekkerand  Arnold:'*  and    after.  Seeiv.  41.] 

«ac  they  took  with  the  men"  &c.]  '  [See  ch.  90,  note  4.] 

*  [The  Messenians    settled    in        *  [t/jv  :  "  the  one".  See  above.} 
Nanpactns  by    the  Athenians  in        *  ["  Strikes  in  midships"  (^c.] 


^ »" 
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II.  accident  they  began  to  fear  ;  and  having  also  fol- 
YKAR  III.  lowed  the  chase,  as  being  victors,  disorderly,  some 
A.CJ129.     of  them  let  down  their  oars  into  the  water  and 

OU87.4. 

hindered  the  way  of  their  galleys,  (a  matter  of  very 
ill  consequence,  seeing  the  enemy'  was  so  near), 
and  staid  for  more  company :  and  some  of  them, 
through  ignorance  of  the  coast,  ran  upon  the 
The  AtheiuHnn  shclvcs.    92.  Thc  Athcuians  seeing  this  took  heart 

have  the  victniT.  •  j^^i  "^i  i  o. 

•  agam,  and  together  with  one  clamour^  set  upon 
them  ;  who  resisted  not  long,  because  of  their  pre- 
sent errors  committed  and  their  disarray;  hot 
turned,  and  fled  to  Panormus  from  whence  at  first 
they  set  forth.  The  Athenians  followed,  and  took 
from  them  six  galleys  that  were  hindmost,  and  re- 
covered their  own  which  the  Peloponnesians  had 
sunk  by  the  shore  and  tied  astern  of  theirs.  Of 
the  men,  some  they  slew,  and  some  also  they  took 
TimocrAte^i.  a  alivc.  lu  the  Lcucadiau  galley  that  was  sunk  near 
the  ship,  was  Timocrates,  a^  Lacedaemonian,  who, 
w^hen  the  galley  was  lost,  ran  himself  through 
with  his  sword ;  and  his  body  drave  into  the  haven 
of  Naupactus.  The  Athenians  falling  ofl^,  erected 
a  trophy  in  the  place  from  whence  they  set  forth  ' 
to  this  victory ;  and  took  up  their  dead  and  the 
wreck,  as  much  as  was  on  their  own  shore,  and 
gave  truce  to  the  enemy  to  do  the  like.  The 
Peloponnesians  also  set  up  a  trophy,  as  if  they  also 
had  had  the  victory,  in  respect  of  the  flight  of  those 
galleys  which  they  sunk  by  the  shore;  and  the 
galley  which  they  had  taken  they  consecrated  to 
Neptune  in  Rhium'*  of  Achaia,  hard  by  their  trophy. 

*  ["  The  charge  of  the  enemy".]     of  the  commaBders :  see  chap.  85.] 

•  [**  At  one  signal  with  a  shout"]        *  [Ihi  erat  Neptuni  templuin,ut 
^  ["  The  Tjicediemonian".    One    tlocel  Straho.  lih.  8.  Hudson.} 


I<a(-<>(lu>in()tiiuii 
roininniKicr, 
nlayeth  hiiiLHclf. 


\ 
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After  this,  fearing  the  supply  which  was  expected        u. 
from  Athens,  they  sailed  by  night  into  the  Crisa?an    "7;^;;^^ 
rnlf  and  to  Corinth,  all  but  the  Leucadians.     And     ac.429. 

Ol  87  4 

diose  Athenians  with  twenty  galleys  out  of  Crete, 
that  should  have  been  with  Phormio  before  the 
battle,  not  long  after  the  Koine  away  of  the  ^alleys 

m  -n  i  .11^?  .  °  ,      /     Tlie  entl  of  the 

01  Peloponnesus  arnved  at  Naupactus.     And  the  third  sn:niner. 
nimmer  ended. 

93.  But  before  the  fleet,  gone  into  the  Crissean  The  Peioponnen. 

gulf  and  to  Corinth,  was  dispersed,  Cnemus  and  I'l^'^';^^^^^ 

Brasidas  and  the  rest  of  the  commanders  of  theP"""^^^*"*""^ 

Fdoponnesians  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  in- 

itmcted  by  the  M egareans,  thought  good  to  make  * 

aa  attempt  upon  Peiraeus,  the  haven  of  the  Athen- 

iniB.    Now  it  was  without  guard  or  bar ;  and  that 

:-i^n  very  good  cause,  considering  how  much  they 

'  exceeded  others  in  the  power  of  their  navy.  And  it 

ivas  resolved  that  every  mariner  with  his  oar^,  his 

:  coshion,  and  one  thong  for  his  oar  to  turn  in, 

:  ihould  take  his  way  by  land  from  Corinth  to  the 

:  other  sea  that  lieth  to  Athens ;  and  going  with  all 

"  ipeed  to  Megara,  launch  forty  galleys  out  of  Nisaea, 

Ihe  arsenal  of  the  Megareans,  which  then  were 

there,  and  sail  presently  into  Peiraeus.   For  at  that 

time  there  neither  stood  any  galleys  for  a  watch 

hcfore  it,  nor  was  there  any  imagination  that  the 


*  p*  To  hazard  an  attempt'*.  The  round  the  upper  end  of  the  oar,  for 

voris  *'  the  ha?en''  are  added,  to  the  purpose,  first,  of  increasing  its 

^irtiiigtiish  it  from  the  city  of  the  weight,  that  it  might  balance  that 

«Be  name.  Goeller.]  of  the  other  longer  end ;  and  next, 

'It  may  be  hence  gathered,  that  of  acting  as  a  nut,  to  prevent  the 

ii  the  galleys  of  old  there  was  but  oar  from  slipping  through  the  hole 

ioe  man  to  one  oar.   [rpoTruir^p :  a  in  the  vessel's  side,  in  which  it 

lloog,  not  for  the  oar  to  turn  in :  acted.    See  appendix  to  Arnold's 

hu  a  thong  of  some  sort,  wound  Thucydides,  vol.  i.] 
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n.        enemies  would  on  such  a  sudden  come  upoi 

'^^^^j^j     for  they  durst  not  have  attempted  it  openly, 

AC.  129.     with  leisure ;  nor  if  thev  had  had  any  sucl 

Oi*.87. 4. 

tion,  could  it  but  have  been  discovered  \  I 
as  it  was  resolved  on,  they  set  presently  fo 
and  arriving  by  night,  launched  the  said  ga 
TiM- Peioponnft-  Nis8ea,  aud  set  sail ;  not  now  towards  Peir 
i^ilteThrir  they  intended,  fearing  the  danger,  (and  a  wi 
ilSami''"™  also  said  to  have  risen  that  hindered  them), 
ward  a^  promontory  of  Salamis,  lying  out  t 
M egara.  Now  there  was  in  it  a  little  foi 
underneath  in  the  sea  lay  three  galleys,  thi 
watch  to  hinder  the  importation  and  expo 
of  any  thing  to  or  from  the  M egareans.  Ti 
they  assaulted,  and  the  galleys  they  towed 
away  after  them :  and  being  come  upon  th 
minians  unawares,  wasted  also  other  parts 
island.  94.  By  this  time  the  fires  sigi 
the  coming  of  enemies*,  were  lifted  up  t 
Athens ;  and  afirighted  them  more  than  an] 
that  had  happened  in  all  this  war.  For  they 
city,  thought  the  enemies  had  been  alrei 
Peirseus :  and  they  in  Peiraeus,  thought  the 


'  [Nor  was  there  any  imagina-  mis:  which,  after beiDgai 

tion  that  the  enemy  &c. ;  "  since  fi?e  Spartan  arbitraton, 

(they  thought  not)  that  they  could  dience    to    ancient   trad 

dare  to  do  it  openly  and  delibe-  Athens,  was,  with  Nissaa 

rately,  nor,  if  diey  did  conceive  the  troubles  following  tb 

such  a  thing,  that  they  would  not  mentofMegalces:  but  wa 

have  had  notice  of  it  beforehand".]  gained,  and  ever  after 

*  ["  The  promontory":  viz.  Bu-  with  Athens.    Miill.  Dor 

dorum.    There  was  a  fort  of  the  ^  Fires  lifted  up,  if  I 

same  name :  see  ch.  94.  There  had  still,  signified  friends  o 

been  of  old    a  long  and  severe  waved,  enemies.    [**  By  t 

struggle    between    Megara    and  is  an  addition.      Fires  f 

Athens  for  the  possession  of  Sala-  likely  raised  on  the  fortbeti 


\ 
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the  Salaminians  had  been  already  taken,  and  that        tt. 
the  enemy  would  instantly  come  into   Peirseus; 
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which,  had  they  not  been  afraid\  nor  been  hindered  a.c  429. 
by  the  wind^  they  might  also  easily  have  done. 
Bat  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  came 
with  the  whole  strength  of  the  city  into  Peirseus, 
ind  launched  their  galleys,  and  embarking  in  haste 
ind  tumult  set  sail  toward  Salamis,  leaving  for  the 
guard  of  Peiraeus  an  army  of  foot.  The  Peloponnes- 
ians  upon  notice  of  these  succours,  having  now 
overrun  most  of  Salamis,  and  taken  many  prisoners 
and  much  other  booty,  besides  the  three  galleys 
from  the  fort  of  Budorus,  went  back  in  all  haste  to 
Nissa.  And  somewhat  they  feared  the  more,  for 
that  their  galleys  had  lain  long  in  the  water  ^,  and 
were  subject  to  leaking.  And  when  they  came  to 
Megara,  they  went  thence  to  Corinth  again  by 
land.  The  Athenians  likewise,  when  they  found 
not  the  enemy  at  Salamis,  went  home ;  and  from 
that  time  forward  looked  better  to  Peiraeus,  both  for 
the  shutting  of  the  ports  and  for  their  diligence 
otherwise. 

95.  About  the  same  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  niekingof 
same  wmter,  Sitalces  an^  Odrysian,  the  son  of  war  on  th«.  king 
Teres,  king  of  Thrace,  made  war  upon  Perdiccas''*^^"*'*'^""' 
the  son  of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  upon 
the  Chalcideans  bordering  on  Thrace ;  upon  two 
promises ;  one  of  which  he  required  to  be  per- 
formed to  him,  and  the  other  he  was  to  perform 
idmself.      For  Perdiccas  had  promised  somewhat 

" —  — 

'[Which,     "had     they     hecn  after  a  long  time  put  into  the  sea": 

mmded  not  to  waste  their  time",  that  is,  it  was  a  lon^  time  since 

DOT  &C.]  they  had  been  in  the  water.   GoU.] 

•  [itaxpovov:  were  "now  first  '  [77if  Odrysian.  See  chap.  29.] 

VOL.  VIII.  S 
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H.  unto  him,  for  reconciling  him  to  the  Athenians, 
who  had  formerly  oppressed  him  with  war ;  and 
AC. 4-.M».  for  not  restoring  his  brother  Philip  to  the  kingdom, 
that  was  his  enemy:  which  he  never  paid  him*. 
And  Sitalces  himself  had  covenanted  with  the 
Athenians,  when  he  made  league  with  them,  that 
he  would  end  the  war  which  they  had  against  the 
Chalcideans  of  Thrace.  For  these  causes  therefore 
he  made  this  expedition ;  and  took  with  him  both 
Amyntas  the  son  of  Philip,  (with  purpose  to  make 
him  king  of  Macedonia),  and  also  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  then  with  him  for  that  business,  and 
Agnon  the  Athenian  commander.  For  the  Athen- 
ians ought  also  to  have  joined  with  him  against 
the  Chalcideans,  both  with  a  fleet,  and  with  as 
great  land  forces  as  they  could  provide. 
Tiic^dciicription  96.  Beginning  therefore  with  the  Odrysians,  he 
levied  first  those  Thracians  that  inhabit  on  this 
side^  the  mountains  Hsemus  and  Rhodope,  as  many 
as  were  of  his  own  dominion,  down  to  the  shore  of 
the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  Hellespont.  Then  beyond 
Haemus  he  levied  the  Getes,  and  all  the  nations 
between  Ister  and  the  Euxine  Sea*.  The  Getes  and 
the  people  of  those  parts,  are  borderers  upon  the 
Scythians,  and  furnished  as  the  Scythians  are ;  all 
archers  on  horseback.  He  also  drew  forth  many 
of  those  Scythians'*  that  inhabit  the  mountains  and 
are  free  states,  all  sword-men,  and  are  called  Dii; 

^  ['*  He  had  not  performed".]  lonians  along  the  shore  of  this  aei, 
-  [kvToc :  "  within  the  mountains  occasioned  the  change  of  its  an- 
il ;£mus  and  Rhodope".  These  hills  cient  name,  a^voc,  ^^  tnAoipite^ 
form  a  circle.]  to  its  present  name,  the  hospittH^ 
•  ["Within  the  Danube,  and  Herm.§78.  Perhaps, like ev/ifW^t 
rather  towards  the  Euxine."  The  the  Furies^a  mere  cuphemisiD.] 
numerous  colonies  founded  by  the        *  [Many  of  the  T^Aractofii  ^cJ 
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5  greatest  part  of  which  are  on  the  mountain        n. 
lodope ;  whereof  some  he  hired,  and  some  went 


'  [Towards  "  the  PaM>nians,  who  which    overspread    western    Asia, 

om this pointare independent".  Ar-  Greece,  and  Italy  in  tlie  earliest 

)ld  has  amended  this  passage,  by  times,  commonly  called  the  Pela.s- 

fleitiu^  yci(i  after  fiixpt^  and  strik-  gians.     Now  it  is  curious  to  find 

\g  oat  ov  before  itpU^tro ;  and  ren-  amongst  the  Pxonians  the  name  of 

nrs  the  passage  thus :  ^  and  these  the  Grawani^  evidently  the  same 

he  Agrianes  and  Lsaeans)  were  word  as  the  Latin  Graiiy  tlie  name 

le  last  to  whom  his  dominion  ex-  by  which  the  Romans  designated 

•nded ;  fitr  at  the  Grasans  and  the  Hellenians.  They  applied  it  to 

JBcans  ^c,  the  empire  of  Sitalkcs  the  Hellenians,  because  they  had 

inninated  towards    Psouia,    the  been  used  to  apply  it  to  the  Pelns- 

^eonians  from  this  point  being  in-  gian  inhabitants  of  Greece  before 

ependent*.    The  following  are  his  tlie  Hellenians  rose  to  eminence, 

bservations  upon  the  origin  of  the  and  because,  according  to  Aristotle, 

lame  Graii  and  Graci  amongst  the  Hellenians,  when  living  in  Epi- 

be  Romans" :   **  The   Pteoniaus,  rus,  were  called  Graci.     Niebiihr 

locording  to  Herodotus,  were  of  supposes  that  the  same  name  may 

ihe  same  race  as  the  Teucrians  of  also  have  been  borne  by  the  Pelasgi 

Troy;  both  belonging  to  that  stock  of  lUily."] 

S  2 
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voluntaries.  He  levied  also  the  Aerrianes  and  A-c.-m. 
eseans,  and  all  other  the  nations  of  Pseonia  in  his 
m  dominion.  These  are  the  utmost  bounds  of  his 
^minion,  extending  to  the  Graaeans  and  Lseseans, 
itions  of  Pffionia,  and  to  the  river  Strymon ;  which 
sing  out  of  the  mountain  Scomius  passeth  through 
e  territories  of  the  Graseans  and  Lseseans,  who 
ake  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom  toward  Paeonia,and 
•e  subject  only  to  their  own  laws  ^  But  on  the  part 
lat  lieth  to  the  Triballians,  who  are  also  a  free 
3ople,  the  Treres  make  the  bound  of  his  dominion, 
id  the  Tilataeans.  These  dwell  on  the  north  side 
r  the  mountain  Scomius,  and  reach  westward  as 
ir  as  to  the  river  Oscius ;  which  cometh  out  of 
le  same  hill  Nestus  and  Hebrus  doth ;  a  great 
Dd  desert  hill,  adjoining  to  Rhodope. 

9/.  The  dimensions   of  the    dominion  of   the 
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ji.        Odrysians  by  the  sea-side,  is  from  the  city  of  the 
Abderites  to  the  mouth  of  Ister  in  the  Euxine  Sea; 
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A.C.499.  and  is,  the  nearest  way,  four  days'  and  as  many 
nights'  sail  for  a  round  ship^,  with  a  continual  fore 
wind'.  By  land  likewise  the  nearest  way,  it  k 
from  the  city  Abdera  to  the  mouth  of  Ister  eleven 
days'  journey  for  an  expedite  footman.  Thus  it 
lay  in  respect  of  the  sea.  Now  for  the  continent; 
from  Byzantium  to  the  Laeseans  and  to  the  river 
Strymon,  (for  it  reacheth  this  way  farthest  into  the 
main  land),  it  is  for  the  like  footman  thirteen  days* 
journey.  The  tribute  they  received  from  all  Ae 
barbarian  nations  and  from  the  cities  of  Greece,  in 
the  reign  of  Seuthes,  (who  reigned  after  Sitalces, 
and  made  the  most  of  it),  was  in  gold  and  silver,  by 
estimation,  four  hundred  talents  by  year^  And 
presents  of  gold  and  silver  came  to  as  much  more: 
besides  vestures,  both  wrought  and  plain,  and  other 
furniture,  presented  not  only  to  him,  but  also  to  all 
the  men  of  authority^  and  Odrysian  nobility  about 
him.  For  they  had  a  custom,  which  also  was 
general  to  all  Thrace,  contrary  to  that  of  the  king- 
dom of  Persia,  to  receive  rather  than  to  give :  and 
it  was  there  a  greater  shame  to  be  asked  and  deny, 
than  to  ask  and  go  without.     Nevertheless  they 

*  ffTpoyyvXrjj  a  ship  that  useth        '  [With  a  continual  wind  «/t] 
only  sails,  of  the  round  form  of       ^  [**  The  tribute  in  gold  and  lil- 

building,and  serving  for  burthen,  in  ver  fit)m  all  the  barbarous  natioQi 

distinction  to  galleys,  and  all  other  and  the  Grecian  cities,  which  ibef 

vessels  of  the  long  form  of  building,  paid  under  Seuthes,  (who  reigitf^ 

serving  for  the  wars.     [Non  credo  after  Sitalkes,  and  made  the  mort 

scriptores  Latinos  eas  naves,  quas  of  it),  was  of  the  value  of  about 

Grseci  frrpoyyvXaQ  vocant,  rotundas  four  hundred  talents  of  silver."] 
dicere.  Est  autem  in  ea  re  sequen-        *  [irapo^vvarcvovtri :  small  lordsi 

dus  usus  veterum,  qui  has  nneraHat  or  quasi  reg^li,  next  to  the  kin/?:  ^ 

appellare  maluerunt.  Duker.]  Seuthes  to  Sitalkes,  ch.  101.  Gdll] 
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is  custom  long,  by  reason  of  their  power  ^:        n. 
lOUt  gifts,  there  was  nothing  to  be  gotten    'TI^^^liT^ 
longst  them.  So  that  this  kingdom  arrived     ac.4». 

to  great  power.     For  of  all  the  nations  of 

that  lie  between  the  Ionian  Gulf  and  the 

Sea,  it  was,  for  revenue  of  money  and  other 

the  mightiest ;  though  indeed  for  strength 

my  and  multitudes  of  soldiers,  the  same  be 

t  of  the  Scythians.    For  there  is  no  nation.  The  Rrcat  power 

»y  of  Europe,  but  neither  of  Asia,  that  are  ''^^^y^''^ 

able  to  this,  or  that  as  long  as  they  agree, 

i,  one  nation  to  one,  to  stand  against  the 

ns.     And  yet  in  matter  of  counsel  and  wis- 

the  present  occasions  of  life,  they  are  not 

other  men. 

italces  therefore,  king  of  this  great  country, 
d  his  army,  and  when  all  was  ready,  set  for- 
id  marched  towards  Macedonia :  first,  through 
a  dominion ;  then  over  Cercine,  a  desert 
in  dividing  the  Sintians  from  the  Pseonians, 
lich  he  marched  the  same  way  himself  had 
y  made  with  timber^  when  he  made  war 

the  Paeonians.  Passing  this  mountain  out 
country  of  the  Odrysians,  they  had  on  their 
md  the  Paeonians,  and  on  the  left  the  Sin- 
id  Medes ;  and  beyond  it  they  came  to  the 
)oberus  in  Paeonia.  His  army,  as  he  marched, 
bed  not  any  way,  except  by  sickness ;  but 
3d  by  the  accession  of  many  free  nations  of 

that  came  in  uncalled  in  hope  of  booty. 


rertheless    according  to    all  that  concerns  the  enjoyment  of 
;r,  so  they   used  it  the    life.  Goeller.] 

'  [He  had  made  *'  hy  cutting 
ifc,  they  arc  inferior  in     down  the  woods"  when  &c.] 
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11.        Insomuch  as  the  whole  number  is  said  to  haTe 
amounted  to  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoo- 
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AC  4-2if.     sand  men :  whereof  the  most  were  foot ;  the  hone 
being  a  third  part,  or  thereabouts.     And  of  the 
horse,  the  greatest  part  were  the  Odrysians  them- 
selves ;  and  the  next  most,  the  Getes.    And  of  the 
foot,  those  sword-men,  a'  free  nation  that  came 
down  to  him  out  of  the  mountain  Rhodope,  were 
the  most  warlike.    The  rest  of  the  promiscaous 
multitude  were  formidable  only  for  their  number. 
99.  Being  all  together  at  Doberus,  they  made 
ready  to  fall  in  from  the  hill's  side  into  the  lower 
Macedonia,  the  dominion  of  Perdiecas.   For^  there 
are  in  Macedonia,  the  Lyneestians  and  the  Elimei* 
otse,  and  other  highland  nations,  who  though  they 
V^kh^Z!!!lf  be  confederates  and  in  subjection  to  the  other,  yet 
n^wLiian  ^^^^  t^iGiT  several  kingdoms  by  themselves.    But 
Linff%  .itfliofi.ied  of  that  part  of  the  now  Macedonia  which  lieth  to- 
ll Jiii  V  in  Ar-  ward  the  sea,  Alexander,  the  father  of  this  Perdiecas, 
^uuLill'iJ''^'^  and  his  ancestors  the  Temenidae,  who  came  out  of 


— 


^  [''  The  free  nBiion".  Seech.9H.]  and  not,  as  supposed,  fiora  tfaesoB 

^  [''  For  to  the  Macedonians  be-  of  Agamemnon.  Lower  Maoedooiai 

long  the  LyncesUe  &c. :  who  though  which  appears  to  have  been  a  later 

confederates  of  and  subject  to  these  acquisition  of  the  Maketai,  and  to 

Macedonians,  have  still"  ^c.   The  hare  been  originally  called  Eat* 

orif^ual  Macedonians,  a  nation  re-  thia,   comprised    the    districts  of 

ferrcd  by  Mueller  to  the  Illyrian  Edessa  and  Bercea.     Thispa]t,iB- 

rucc,  arc  supposed  to  have  been  con-  habited  originally  by  Pelasgiaos, 

fined,  in  their  earliest  settlements,  fell  into  tlie  power  of  the  Teae- 

to   Makcta,  a  district  of  Orcslis.  nidaj,   an  Argive   family;  whoic 

That  which  is  generally  called  Ma-  conquests  are  here  related  by  Thi' 

ccdoniaproper,is  divided  into  upper  cydides:  and  it  is  of  this  ptit  he 

and  lower  Macedonia.   The  former  speaks,  when  he  says  the  upper M** 

comprises  the  mountainous  districts  cedonians  were  "  subject  to  tket 

of  Kliincia,  Lynccslis,  and  Orcslis:  Macedonians*',   though  still  indf- 

which  last  look  its  name  from  the  pendent  in  their  government.   See 

mountains  (upti)  wherein  they  dwelt,  Miill.,  Maked.  Ucrm.  Antiq. §  l^J 
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s,  were  the  first  possessors  and  reigned  in  the        ,i. 
;  havins"  first  driven  out  of  Pieria  the  Pierians,    ' — ' — * 

^  .  VKAR  III. 

\x  afterwards  seated  themselves  in  Phagres,  and     a.cj.429. 

•  towns  beyond  Strymon,  at  the  foot  of  Pan- 
n ;  (from  which  cause  that  country  is  called 
lulf ^  of  Heria  to  this  day,  which  lieth  at  the 
of  Pangseum  and  bendeth  toward  the  sea) ; 
out  of  that  which  is  called  Bottia,  the  Bot- 
is^  that  now  border  upon  the  Chalcideans. 
'  possessed  besides  a  certain  narrow  portion  of 
lia  near  unto  the  river  Axius,  reaching  from 
e  down  to  Pella  and  to  the  sea.  Beyond  Axius, 
possess  the  country  called  Mygdonia  as  far  as 
:rymon,  from  whence  they  have  driven  out  the 
lians.  Furthermore,  they  drave  the  Eordians 
)f  the  territory  now  called  Eordia ;  (of  whom 
greatest  part  perished,  but  there  dwell  a  few  of 
i  yet  about  Physca) ;  and  the  Almopians  out  of 
3pia.  The  same  Macedonians  subdued  also 
r  nations,  and  hold  them  yet ;  as  Anthemus, 
tonia,  and  Bisaltia,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
edonians  themselves.  But  the  whole  is  called 
edonia ;  and  was  the  kingdom  of  Perdiccas  the 
of  Alexander,  when  Sitalces  came  to  invade  it. 

K).  The*'^  Macedonians  unable  to  stand  in  the  tuc  Macedon- 
against  so  huge  an  army,  retired  all  within  "li^d  *" 

•  strongholds  and  walled  towns,  as  many  as  the  '**^"- 
itry  aflForded:   which  were  not  many   then; 

were  built  afterwards  by  Archelaus  the  son  of  Archeinun  tbe 
iiccas,  when  he  came  to  the  kingdom,  who ;;;;"  ;;[„^[;';Ji^^^^ 
also  laid  out  the  highways  straight,  and  took  Macedon.  of  oie 
r  both  for  matter  of  war,  as  horses  and  arms  menida. 

'The  hnllotv  of  Pieria".]  ^  ["  But  those  now  iu  the  coun- 

'  These  Macedoniaus".]  try"  were  built  6cc.] 
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II.        and  for  other  provision,  better  than  all  the  other 
eight  kings  that  were  before  him.    The  Thracian 
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A  C.439.  army  arising  from  Dobems,  invaded  that  territory 
first  which  had  been  the  principality  of  Philip,  and 
took  Eidomene  by  force ;  bnt  Gortynia,  Atalanta, 
and  some  other  towns  he  had  yielded  to  him  for 
the  love  of  Amyntas  the  son  of  Philip,  who  was 
then  in  the  army.  They  also  assaulted'  Enropos, 
but  could  not  take  it.  Then  they  went  on  farther 
into  Macedonia,  on  the  part  that  lies  on  the  right 
hand  of  Pella^  and  Cyrrhus ;  but  within  these,  into 
Bottiaea  and  Pieria  they  entered  not,  but  wasted 
Mygdonia,  Crestonia,  and  Anthemus.  Now  the 
Macedonians  had  never  any  intention  to  make 
head  against  them  with  their  foot,  but  sending  oat 
their  horsemen,  which  they  had  procured  from 
their  allies  of  the  higher  Macedonia,  they  assaulted 
the  Thracian  army  in  such  places  where,  few  against 
many,  they  thought  they  might  do  it  with  most 
convenience.  And  where  they  charged,  none  was 
able  to  resist  them,  being  both  good  horsemen  and 
well  armed  with  breastplates  ;  but  enclosed  by  the 
multitude  of  the  enemies,  they  fought  against 
manifest  odds  of  number :  so  that  in  the  end  they 
gave  it  over,  esteeming  themselves  too  weak  to 
hazard  battle  against  so  many. 

101.  After  this,  Sitalces  gave  way  to  a  confer* 

*  \^Bei(ieged  Europus.]  emiDenceinthemidstoftheswaiBpSi 

^  [Pella,  supposed  to  have  super-  at  all  times  quite iinpas8able,fonM' 

seded  Edessa  as  the  seat  of  the  Ma-  by  the  waters  of  that  river  and  of 

cedoniau  government,  was  at  this  the  Axius.    On  an  artificial  mok, 

time  the  residence  and  treasury  of  connected  with  the  city  only  by  * 

the  Macedonian  kings.  It  lay  about  bridge,  stood  the  treasury:  serving 

120  stadia  from  the  sea,  close  to  the  the  purpose  also  either  of  a  prison, 

lake  of  tlic  river  Lydiab,  on  a  small  or  of  a  retieat :  see  Livy,  xlir.  '16.] 
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mce  with  Perdiccas,  touching  the  motives  of  this        n. 
9?ar.     Aud  forasmuch  as  the  Athenians  were  not 
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irrived  with  their  fleet,  (for  they  thought  not  that  a.c.-wq. 
Sitalces  would  have  made  the  journey,  but  hadsitaicLaodPer- 
«nt  ambassadors  to  him  with  presents),  he  sent  a  elnfeJe^^at 
)art  of  his  army  against  the  Chalcideans  and  Bot-  th^motiTwofthe 
isans,  wherewith  having  compelled  them  within 
heir  walled  towns,  he  wasted  and  destroyed  their 
:erritory.  Whilst  he  stayed  in  these  parts,  the  nie  Grecians. at 
rhessalians  southward,  and  the  Magnetians,  and^y°"3*a^^ 
the  rest  of  the  nations  subject  to  the  Thessalians^  j»»«'g;"^.fc«»'- 

•*  '  ing  they  were 

uid  all  the  Grecians  as  far  as  to  Thermopylae,  were  caiied  in  by  the 
iifrsud  he  would  have  turned  his  forces  upon  them ;  subdae  them. 

'  [Id  Thessaly,  as  in  Macedonia,  men  similar  to  the  Laconian  He- 
is  seen  at  work  the  cause  which  in  lots,  and  to  their  masters  equally 
time  effected  an  entire  change  in  troublesome.  The  invaders  also 
the  condition  of  Greece:  namely,  made  tributaries  of  the  Perrhsbians, 
the  constant  pressure  of  the  nations  Magnesians,  and  Achaeans:  but 
of  the  north  towards  the  south :  the  these  nations  retained  a  certain  de- 
Dorian  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  gree  of  independence,  and  even  re- 
heing  only  the  last  of  these  migra-  mained  members  of  the  Amphicty- 
tioos.  Emathia,  Thessaly,  and  a  onic  council.  The  Thessalians  can 
greatpartofEpirus,  inhabited  once  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any 
bythePelasgi,aGrecian  race  spread  general  government:  the  cities, 
over  those  countries,  and  Greece  constantly  at  war  amongst  them- 
itself  wherever  early  civilization  ex-  selves,  were  each  under  the  control 
iited,  were  again  reduced  to  bar-  of  some  great  family,  as  Larissa 
btrism  by  the  irruption  of  the  Illyr-  of  the  Aleuadce,  Cranon  of  the  Sco- 
ian  population.  Shortly  after  the  pada;,  &c.  Thucydides(iv.78)  tells 
Trojan  war  the  Thessalians,  a  race  us,  the  people  were  ever  friendly  to 
from  Thesprotia,  of  Illyrian  origin,  the  Athenians :  but  had  so  little  in- 
teized  on  the  plains  between  the  fluence  on  the  government,  that 
Perrhebians  and  the  Phthiotan  tliey  could  not  prevent  Brasidas 
Achsans,  comprehending  the  val-  from  marching  through  Thessaly. 
ley  of  the  Peneus  (the  ancient  They  were  brave,  and  had  greater 
'kftyoQ  VLiKaoytKbv)  and  the  district  advantages  than  perhaps  any  other 
called  AioXic  (Herod,  vii.  176j.  The  state  in  Greece :  and  yet  their  his- 
iQcientPelasgo-iEolian  inhabitants  tory  is  a  blank  in  tliat  of  Greece, 
became,  under  the  name  Penesta;  See  Miill.  Dor.  iii.  14.  Ilerm.  Gr. 
(from  irivijc,  [Hwr),  «*  ^'^^^  ^^^  bonds-  Antiq.  §  15.  J  78.] 
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II.        and  stood  upon  their  guard.  And  northward,  those 

^    Thracians  that  inhabit  the  champaign  country  be- 

A.<  |i».     yond  Strymon,  namely  the  Panseans,  Odomantians, 

Droans,  and  Dersaeans,  all  of  them  free  states,  were 

afraid  of  the  same.     He  gave  occasion  also  to  a 

rumour,  that  he  meant  to  lead  his  army  against  all 

those  Grecians  that  were  enemies  to  the  Athenians, 

as  called  in  by  them  to  that  purpose  by  virtue  of 

their  league.    But  whilst  he  stayed,  he  wasted  the 

Chalcidean,  Bottiaean,  and  Macedonian  territories; 

and  when  he  could  not  effect  what  he  came  for, 

and  his  army  both  wanted  victual,  and  was  afflicted 

with  the  coldness  of  the  season,  Seuthes  the  son 

of  Spardocus,  his  cousin-german,  and  of  greatest 

authority  next  himself,  persuaded  him  to  make 

8..„i!„^  haste  away.     Now  Perdiccas  had  dealt  secretly 

ivnI'icrlI,7or.  ^1^'^  Seuthcs,  and  promised  him  his  sister  in  mar- 

b.KuiHh  sitaice.  riaere,  and  money  with  her :  and  Sitalces  at  the 

persuasion  of  him,  after  the  stay  of  full  thirty  days, 

whereof  he  spent  eight  in  Chalcidea,  retired  with 

his  army  with  all  speed  into  his  own  kingdom. 

And  Perdiccas  shortly  after  gave  to  Seuthes  his 

sister  Stratonica  in  marriage,  as  he  had  promised. 

This  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition  of  Sitalces. 

A.c  lia  102.  The  same  winter,  after  the  fleet  of  the 

,«  ^*';^'  *;. .,  Peloponnesians  was  dissolved,  the  Athenians  that 

^iiHiH, t. Ml  ,K r-    ^vere  at  Naupactus,  under  the  conduct  of  Phormio, 

iu^.iii.u:<.n...ta  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Astacus,  and  disbarkiog 

marched  into  the  inner  parts  of  Acamania.    He 

had  in  his  army  four  hundred  men  of  arms  that  be 

brought  with  him  in  his  galleys,  and  four  hundred 

more  Messenians.  With  these  he  put  out  of  Stratus, 

Coronta,  and  other  places,  all  those  whose  fidelity 

he  thought  doubtful.     And  when  he  had  restored 
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ties  the  son  of  Theolytus  to  Coroiita,  they  re-        ir. 
ned  again  to  their  galleys.     For  they  thought    - — ' — ^ 
y  should  not  be  able  to  make  war  against  the     a.c  tsa 
liades  (who  only  of  all  Acamania  are*  the  Athe- 
ns' enemies)  in  respect  of  the  winter.     For  the 
er  Aehelous,  springing  out  of  the  mountain  ThecoirneofUie 

All 

idns,  and  running  through  Dolopia,  and  through  "^**  *"'  **'"• 
!  territories  of  the  Agraeans  and  the  Amphilo- 
ans,  and  through  most  part  of  the  champaign 
Acamania,  passing  above  by  the  city  of  Stratus, 
1  falling  into  the  sea  by  the  city  of  the  G£niades, 
lich  also  it  moateth  about  with  feus,  by  the 
mdance  of  water  maketh  it  hard  lying  there  for 

army  in  time  of  winter.  Also  most  of  the 
inds  Echinades  lie  just  over  against  (Enia^ 
rd  by  the  mouth  of  Aehelous.  And  the  river, 
ing  a  great  one,  continually  heapeth  together 
;  gravel,  insomuch  that  some  of  those  islands 
3  become  continent  already,  and  the  like  in  short 
le  is  expected  by  the  rest"*.  For  not  only  the 
earn  of  the  river  is  swift,  broad,  and  turbidous, 
t  also  the  islands  themselves  stand  thick,  and 
cause"*  the  gravel  cannot  pass,  are  joined  one  to 
other ;  lying  in  and  out,  not  in  a  direct  line,  nor 

much  as  to  give  the  water  his  course  directly 
rward  into  the  sea.  These  islands  are  all  desert, 
d  but  small  ones.  It  is  reported  that  Apollo  by  Twcfabieof 
5  oracle  did  assign  this  place  for  an  habitation  to 
cmaeou  the  son  of  Amphiareus,  at  such  time  as 
!  wandered  up  and  down  for  the  killing  of  his 

["  Are  ever  at  all  times'*  &c.]  ^  [The  islands  stand  thick,  **  and 

'  [£niadie.]  are  one  with  another  the  means  of 

'  [Many   of   them    are  in  fact  holding  together  the  alluvial  soil, 

ited  to  the  mainland.  Arnold.]  so  that  it  spreads  nof ';  l}'ing,  SicJ] 
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II.        mother ;  telling  him,  ^^  that  he  should  never  be 
free  from  the  terrors  that  haunted  him,  till  he  had 
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A  c  4m  found  out  and  seated  himself  in  such  a  land,  as 
when  he  slew  his  mother,  the  sun  had  never  seen 
nor  was  then  land,  because  all  other  lands  were 
polluted  by  him/*  Hereupon  being  at  a  nonplus, 
as  they  say,  with  much  ado  he  observed  this  ground 
congested  by  the  river  Achelous,  and  thought 
there  was  enough  cast  up  to  serve '  his  turn,  already, 
since  the  time  of  the  slaughter  of  his  mother,  after 
which  it  was  now  a  long  time  that  he  had  been  a 
wanderer.  Therefore  seating  himself  in  the  places 
about  the  (Eniades,  he  reigned  there,  and  named 

Acaniania       thc  couutry  after  the  name  of  his  son  Acamas. 

wbeuceaocaiied.  rjij^^^g  g^^g  ^^^  rcport,  as  WO  havc  heard  it  concern- 
ing Alcmaeon. 

103.  But  Phormio  and  the  Athenians  leaving 
Acarnania,  and  returning  to  Naupactus,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  spring  came  back  to  Athens; 
and  brought  with  them  such  galleys  as  they  had 
taken,  and  the  freemen  they  had  taken  prisoners 
in  their  fights  at  sea,  who  were  again  set  at  liberty 
by  exchange  of  man  for  man.     So  ended  that' 

The  end  of  the  wiutcr,  Eud  thc  third  year  of  the  war  written  by 

Uiird  year  of  tlie  _.,  _.  -  "' 

Thucydides. 


wur. 


»  ["  To  support  life".]  «  IThu  wiDter.] 
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THE   PRINCIPAL   CONTENTS. 

ILttica  invaded  by  the  Peloponnesians. — The  Mjtilenseans  re- 
▼olt,  and  are  received  by  the  Peloponnesians  at  Olyrapia  into 
their  league. — The  Athenians  send  Paches  to  Mytilene,  to 
besiege  it. — Part  of  the  besieged  Platseans  escape  through  the 
fortifications  of  the  enemy. — The  commons  of  Mytilene  armed 
hj  the  nobility  for  a  sally  on  the  enemy,  deliver  the  town  to 
the  Athenians. — The  residue  of  the  Platseans  yield  to  the 
besiegers,  and  are  put  to  the  sword. — The  proceedings  upon 
the  Mytilenseans,  and  their  punishment. — The  sedition  in  Cor- 
cyra. — Laches  is  sent  by  the  Athens  into  Sicily  :  and  Nicias 
into  Melos. — Demosthenes  fighteth  against  the  ^tolians  un- 
fortunately; and  afterwards  against  the  Ambraciotes  fortu- 
ately. — ^Pythadorus  is  sent  into  Sicily,  to  receive  the  fleet 
from  Laches. — This  in  other  three  years  of  this  war. 

1.  The  summer  following,  the  Peloponnesians  and       in. 
their  confederates,  at  the  time  when  corn  was  at    \g,^ ,'/ 
the  highest,  entered  with  their  army  into  Attica     ^  ^^' 
^nder  the  conduct  of  Archidamus,  the   son   of  The  Peiopon- 

fv.«  «•  ^<ir  1  •  1  nemaoM  invade 

^nxidamns,   kmg  of  the   Lacedaemonians;   and  Attica, 
there  set   them  down  and  wasted  the  territory 
shout.    And  the  Athenian  horsemen,  as  they  were 
'^ont,  fell  upon  the  enemy  where  they  thought  fit', 
^d  kept  back  the  multitude  of  light-armed  soldiers 

[Fell  upon  the  enemy  "  wherever  an  opportunity  offered".   Arnold.] 
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III.        if  they  refused.     So  these  galleys  went  Iheir  way. 

^,,^^  ,^ /    And  ten  galleys  of  Mytilene  which  then  chanced 

o  ^i^     ^^  ^^  ^^  Athens,  by  virtue  of  their  league,  to  aid 

Tiie Ath<^i«n*  thcm,  thc  Athenians  stayed;  and  cast  into  prison 

MyuwMwr^  the  men  that  were  in  them.     In  the  meantime  a 

rujdidriiwTii  certain  man  went  from  Athens  into  Euboea  by  sea, 

and  then  by  land  to  Gerasstus  ;  and  finding  there 

a  ship  ready  to  put  off,  having  the  wind  favourable, 

arrived  in  Mytilene  three  days  after  he  set  forth 

from  Athens,  and  gave  them  notice  of  the  coming 

of  the  fleet.  Hereupon  they  not  only  went  not  out 

to  Maloeis',  as  was  expected,  but  also  stopped  the 

gaps  of  their  walls  and  ports,  where  they  were  left 

unfinished,  and  placed  guards  to  defend  them. 

4.  When  the  Athenians  not  long  after  arrived 

and  saw  this,  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  delivered 

to  the  Mytilenseans  what  they  had  in  chai^ :  which 

not  hearkened  unto,  they  presently  fell  to  the  war. 

The  Mytilena?ans,  unprovided  and  compelled  to  a 

war  on  such  a  sudden,  put  out  some  few  galleys 

before  the  haven  to  fight :    but  being  driven  in 

again  by  the  galleys  of  Athens,  they  called  to  the 

Athenian  commanders  to  parley ;  desiring,  if  they 

could  upon  reasonable  conditions,  to  get  the  galleys 

The  Atiienian*  for  thc  prcseut  scut  away.  And  the  Athenian  com- 

nJInl  tim/to  *^  mander  allowed  the  conditions^  he  also  fearing 

ilTh!^'"^'"  they  should  be  too  weak  to  make  war  against  the 

whole  island. 

When  a  cessation  of  arms  was  granted,  the 
Mytilenaeans  amongst  others  sent  to  Athens  one  of 
those  that  had  given  intelligence  there  of  thdr 
design,  and  had  repented  him  after  of  the  same,  to 

■  [Maloeis,  the  U?mple  of  Apollo        '  [Allowed "the  parley".  Nothinp 
in  the   suburbs  of  Mytilene.]  was  j^ranted  but  an  armistice.] 
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try  if  they  could  persuade  them  to  withdraw  their       m. 
!eet  from  them,  as  not  intending  any  innovation.    '^ — ' — ^ 

TRAR  IV. 

(Vithal  they  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to     a.c.438. 
Lacedaemon^  undiscovered  of  the  fleet  of  the  A  the-  ire  M.^iJli* 
lians,  which  was  riding  at  anchor  in  Malea^  to  the  •'«'^i«'»^f;''- 

'  ^  ^  o  dsnion  for  ■ul. 

lorth  of  the  city ;  being  without  any  confidence  of 

iheir  success  at  Athens.     And  these  men,  after  an 

iB  voyage  through  the  wide  sea,  arriving  at  Lace- 

isemon,  negotiated  the  sending  of  aid  from  thence. 

5.  But  when  their  ambassadors  were  come  back  TiieMyuiouieau 

(rom  Athens  without  eflFect,  the  Mytilenseans  and  "^^lyZ 

the  rest  of  Lesbos,  save  only  Methymne,  (for  these  ^^^^^'^ 

together  with  the  Imbrians,  Lemnians,  and  some 

few  other  their  confederates,  aided  the  Athenians), 

prepared  themselves  for  the  war.     And  the  Myti-  xiieysaiiyout 

lenaeans  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  city  made  uCbu 'Jlum"; 

attUy  upon  the  Athenian  camp,  and  came  to  a*"*^"^ 

battle :  wherein  though  the  Mytilenaeans  had  not 

the  worse,  yet  they  lay  not  that  night  without  the 

walls,  nor  durst  trust  to  their  strength  ;  but  retir- 

mg  into  the  town,  lay  quiet  there,  expecting  to  try  Tbey  lie  «tiii,  eic. 

then-  fortune  with  the  accession  of  such  forces,  as  riX-'r 

(if  any  came)  they  were  to  have  from  Peloponnesus. 

For  there  were  now  come  into  the  city  one  Meleas 

a  LAConian  and  Hermiondas  a  Theban,  who  having 

been  sent  out  before  the  revolt,  but  unable  to  arrive 

before  the  coming  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  secretly 

after  the  end  of  the  battle  entered  the  haven  in  a 

^  [Malea,  the  site  of  the  temple  aliquam  montis  vel  litoris,  neque 

of  Apollo  Maloeis,  in  the  Dortliem  reperitur  nomen  esse  nisi  locoruni 

put  of  the  city,  and  at  the  northern  Doricorum    iEoliorumque,    velut 

port,  hence  also  called   "  portus  Lesbi,    CrctsD,   Laconis.    Goeller. 

Milotis".  Malea  nomen  erat  appel-  The  Athenians  besieginp^  Mytileno, 

l*tivam  linj^x  Grsecs  antiquis-  have  their  market  at  Malea:  sec 

'ima,    significans     promineiUiani  ch.  6.] 
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rhiier.  loiL  7H7?]di3eti  them  to  send  another  galley 
2&j:air  "vxx  Zhsji^  "vith  other  ambassadors  to  Sparta; 


i. '.  rjKL     vLka  Uier  cjL    &  Bat  the  Athenians  much  con- 
^hZM0^.mm  &dec  rr  uiif  nie  Mytilenaeans*  cessation,  called 
St^^Zi^.  ^  ^^*^  oncfeaeraies  :  (who,  because  they  saw  no 
'«^  asscnzjce  ztL  utt  pan  of  the  Lesbians,  came  mndi 

sooner  i=.  Ussl  wa$  thoneht  they  would  have  done*): 
and  ridmr  az  azMrhor  to  the  sooth  of  the  city,  for- 
tified two  campg^  on  either  side  one,  and  bronglit 
their  gaDeys  before  both  the  ports,  and  so  quite 
exclude  the  Mrtilenaeans  from  the  use  of  the  seal 
As  for  the  land,  the  Athenians  held  so  much  only 
as  lay  near  their  camps,  which  was  not  much ;  and 
the  Mytilenasans  and  other  Lesbians,  that  were 
now  come  to  aid  them,  were  masters  of  the  rest 
For  Malea  served  the  Athenians  for  a  station  only 
for  their  galleys,  and  to  keep  their  market  in.  And 
thus  proceeded  the  war  before  Mjtilene. 
iim  Ath^iui*  7'  About  the  same  time  of  the  same  summer,  tbe 
rr l^ntrnilr  Athenians  sent  likewise  thirty  galleys  into  Pelo- 
)T"I'«3*[vul!  poTinesus,  under  the  conduct  of  Asopius  the  son  of 
}HinnMu».  Phormio.  For  the  Acamanians  had  desired  them 
to  send  some  son  or  kinsman  of  Phormio,  for 
general,  into  those  parts.  These,  as  they  sailed  by, 
wasted  the  maritime  country  of  Laconia ;  and  th^ 
sending  back  the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet  to  Athens, 
Asopius  himself  with  twelve  galleys  went  on  to 
Naupactus.  And  afterwards  having  raised  the 
whole  power  of  Acamania,  he  made  war  upon  tbe 


'  [Who    came   in    '*  much  the  the  city,  they  fortified  two  canp 

Rooner,  for  seeing  no  security  in  the  &c.,  and  established  their  blocbdtf 

Lesbians".]  at  both  the  harbours,  and  so  quit' 

'["And    bringing;   their  ships  excluded  fcc."  Am.  "They  fortifc^ 

round  to  the  station  to  the  south  of  two  camps  to  the  south  &c"  OM 
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Eniades,  and  both  entered  with  his  galleys  into'       m. 
he  river  of  Aehelons,  and  with  his  land  forces         ' — * 

'  TEAE  IT. 

rasted  the  territory.  But  when  the  CEniades  would     A.c.4«a 

Of   M^  1 

lot  yield,  he  disbanded  his  land  forces,  and  sailed 

rith  his  galleys  to  Leucas,  and  landed  his  soldiers 

Q  the  territory  of  Neritum^;  but  in  going  oflF  was 

y  those  of  the  country  that  came  out  to  defend  it, 

nd  by  some  few  of  the.  garrison  soldiers  there,  both  Asopiut  lUun. 

limself  and  part  of  his  company  slain.  And  having 

ipon  truce  received  from  the  Leucadians  their  dead 

Kxiies,  they  went  their  ways^. 

8.  Now  the  ambassadors  of  the  Mytilens^ans,  TheMjtiieiueaii 
ibat  went  out  in  the  first  galley,  having  been  ^^^I^J^^^ 
referred  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  general  "*  *pp?">*^  *** 

'  ^  ^  ^  attend  the  gene< 

meeting  of  the  Grecians  at  Olympia,  to  the  end  mi  auembiT  or 
they  might  determine  of  them  together  with  the  oi%i^a."°' ' 
rest  of  the  confederates  ^  went  to  Olympia  accord- 

^  [**  Sailed  along  the  Achelous*'.]    of  giving  earth  and  water  to  Da- 

*  p*  At  Nericus".]  rins :  and  Sparta  sammoned  Thc- 
'  ["  And  having  put  off  a  little    mistocles  to  answer  to  the  charge 

rrom  the  land  {diroirXtvoavrtc),  they  of  medizing.  We  see  here  however, 

lAerwards  received  their  dead*'  &c.  as  before  in  i.  87,  that  this  suprem- 

Godler.]  acy  extended  to  no  control  over  the 

*  [The  saceessful  ending  of  the  confederacy.  It  was  formed  of 
HeoDd  Messenian  war,  and  the  re-  Peloponnesian  states :  and  governed 
iodion  of  Tegea,  the  stronghold  of  by  fixed  laws,  with  a  certain  order 
Amdia  commanding  the  entrance  of  precedence.  By  this  constitution, 
DfLaoonia,placed  Sparta  at  the  head  no  common  action,  such  as  declar- 
of  Peloponnesus :  and  from  about  ing  war  or  concluding  peace  or 
LCSSO  her  tfytfiovia  was  recog-  treaties,  could  be  undertaj^en  with- 
niied,  not  only  by  Peloponnesus,  out  a  congress,  wherein  all  the 
kat  by  Greece  in  general ;  a  rank  states  had  equal  voices  (i.  125):  and 
ooofirmed  to  her  by  the  expulsion  instances  are  not  wanting  of  Sparta 
of  the  tyrants  (which,  along  with  being  outvoted  (i.  40, 41 ;  Herod. 
^  setting  up  of  oligarchical  go-  v.  93).  Sparta  was  the  place  of 
venment,  was  ever  the  steady  aim  assembly  for  the  deliberations  of  the 
^ihe  Spartan  policy)  and  the  over-  allies:  she  took  upon  herself  the 
tluow  of  Argos.  Thus  it  was  at  control  and  execution  of  all  mea- 
Sp«Tta, that  Athens  accused  £gina  sures  there  resolved  on.    But  on 

T  2 
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III.       ingly.     It  was  that  Olympiad  wherein  Dorieus  of 
Rhodes  was  the  second  time  victor.     And  when 
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A.C.43&     after  the  solemnity  they  were  set  in  coondl,  the 
ambassadors  spake  nnto  them  in  this  manner : 
oBATiosrorTHB     9.  '^  Mcn  of  Laccdsemon  and  confederates,  we 
AUBAMADOMOFj^^^^  thc  rcccived  custom  of  the  Grecians.    For 


IITT1LB9IB. 


they  that  take  into  league  such  as  revolt  in  the 
wars  and  relinquish  a  former  league,  though  they 
like  them  as  long  as  they  have  profit  by  them,  yet 
accounting  them  but  traitors  to  their  former  friends, 
they  esteem  the  worse  of  them  in  their  judgment 
And  to  say  the  truth,  this  judgment  is  not  without 
good  reason,  when  they  that  revolt,  and  they  from 
whom  the  revolt  is  made,  are  mutually  like-minded 
and  affected,  and  equal  in  provision  and  strength, 
and  no  just  cause  of  their  revolt  given.  But  now 
between  us  and  the  Athenians  it  is  not  so.  Nor 
let  any  man  think  the  worse  of  us,  for  that  having 
been  honoured  by  them  in  time  of  peace,  we  have 
now  revolted  in  time  of  danger.  10.  For  the  first 
point  of  our  speech,  especially  now  we  seek  to  come 
into  league  with  you,  shall  be  to  make  good  the 
justice  and  honesty  of  our  revolt ^  For  we  know  ^ 
there  can  be  neither  firm  friendship  between  man  j 
and  man,  nor  any  communion  between  city  and  \ 
city  to  any  purpose  whatsoever,  without  a  mntaal 
opinion  of  each  other's  honesty,  and  also  a  simili- 
tude of  customs  otherwise :  for  in  the  difference 
of  minds  is  grounded  the  diversity  of  actions. 

the  iDtemal  affairs  of  the  allied  tween  indiVidual  states,  were  b^ 

states,  neither  had  Sparta  nor  the  yond  the  jurisdictioD  of  the  ooofe- 

confederacy  any  influence.    By  a  deracy  (v.  31).   In  Herod,  t.  94,** 

fundamental  law,  each  state  was  seethe  allies  protest  against Spartt^ 

independent  and  enjoyed  its  ancient  ^  meddling  with  a  Grecian  state".] 

customs :    and  even  disputes  be-  '  ["  Of  our  intent**.  Goeller.] 
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"  As  for  our  league  with  the  Athenians,  it  was       m. 
irst  made  when  you  gave  over  the  Medan  war,    - — ^~p 
nd  they  remained  to  prosecute  the  relics  of  that     ac.42& 

.  OL.88b  1. 

cosiness.     Yet  we  entered  not  such  a  league,  as  oration  of  uie 

0  be  their  helpers  in  bringing  the  Grecians  into  ^^**^^*»°^ 

he  servitude  of  the  Athenians,  but  to  set  free 

he  Grecians  from  the  servitude  of  the  Medes*. 

iuA  as  long  as  they  led  us  as  equals,  we  followed 

hem   with  much  zeal:    but  when  we  saw  they 

"emitted  their  enmity  against  the  Medes,  and  led 

18*  to  the  subjugation  of  the  confederates,  we  could 

lot  then  but  be  afraid.     And  the  confederates, 

;hrough  the  multitude  of  distinct  counsels  unable 

»  unite  themselves  for  resistance,  fell  all  but  our- 

jdves  and  the  Chians  into  their  subjection.     And 

we  having  still  our  own  laws,  and  being  in  name  a 

free  state,  followed  them  to  the  wars ;  but  so,  as 

}y  the  examples  of  their  former  actions,  we  held 

them  not  any  longer  for  faithful  leaders.     For  it 

pras  not  probable,  when  they  had  subdued  those 

whom  together  with  us  they  took  into  league,  but 

that,  when  they  should  be  able,  they  would  do  the 

like  also  by  the  rest.  11.  It  is  true  that  if  we  were 

*  [**  Yet  we  became  allies,  not  and  the  Chians,  were  subdued;  and 
nth  the  Athenians  for  enslaving  we,  nominally  indeed  of  our  own 
lie  Grecians ;  but  with  the  Gre-  free  will,  helped  to  subdue  them) : 
has  for  deliverance  from  the  and  no  longer  held  we  them,  by  the 
ttedcs".  Arnold,  Goeller.]  foregone    example,    for    faithful 

*  [IrayofiivovQ :  **  and  proposing  leaders.  For  &c. :  and  if  we  were 
» themselves  the  subjugation"  &c.;  all  still  independent,  we  should  be 
Poppo:  "and  bringing  about"  &c.;  more  secure  of  their  leaving  us 
BoeUer.  liriiyofikvovc,  "  eagerly  alone.  But  having  got  most  of  them 
pwsuing",  is  suggested  by  Becker,  under,  and  we  being  still  on  an 
*  But  when  we  saw  ^c.  we  were  equality,  it  was  not  likely  (with  our 
»o  kmger  without  alarm :  (but  un-  single  equality  too  by  tlie  side  of  the 
*^le,  disunited  as  we  were  through  already  general  giving  in  of  the 
•JiffCTenceofcouncils,!©  defend  our-  rest)  that  they  would  bear  it  very 
^^n,  the  allies,  all  but  ourselves  patiently :  especially"  kc] 
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„t.       now  iu  liberty  all,  we  might  be  the  better  assured 
- — ' —   that  they  woidd  forbear  to  innovate ;  bnt  since  they  , 
TcVtw.     have  under  them  the  greatest  part  already,  in  all 
M^21\\^  likelihood  they  wiU  take  it  ill,  to  deal  on  equal 
iytiieiiMut.  j.g|.^s  y^ith  ns  alone,  and  the  rest  yielding,  to  kt  us 
only  stand  up  as  their  equals.  Especially  when  by 
how  much  they  are  become  stronger  by  the  sob- 
jection  of  their  confederates,  by  so  much  the  more 
are  we  become  desolate.      But  the  equality  <tf 
mutual  fear  is  the  only  band  of  fidth  in  leagues. 
For  he  that  hath  the  will  to  transgress,  yet  whea 
he  hath  not  the  odds  of  strength,  will  abstain  from 
coming  on.    Now  the  reason  why  they  have  left 
us  yet  free,  is  no  other,  but  that*  they  may  have  a 
fair  colour  to  lay  upon  their  domination  over  the 
rest ;  and  because  it  hath  seemed  unto  them  more 
expedient  to  take  us  in  by  policy,  than  by  force. 
For  therein  they  made  use  of  us  for  an  argument, 
that  having  equal  vote  with  them  we  would  never 
have  followed  them  to  the  wars,  if  those  against 
whom  they  led  us,  had  not  done  the  injury :  and 
thereby  also  they  brought  the  stronger  against  the 
weaker,  and  reserving  the  strongest  to  the  last, 
made  them   the  weaker  by  removing  the  rest 
Whereas  if  they  had  begun  with  us,  when  the  con- 
federates had  had  both  their  own  strength  and  a 
side  to  adhere  to,  they  had  never  subdued  them  so 
easily.   Likewise  our  navy  kept  them  in  some  fear; 
lest  united  and  added  to  yours  or  to  any  other,  it 

*  [No  other  "  than  that  domina-  against  our  win  hare  warred  witk 

tion  appeared   attainable  by  fair  them  (upon  our  confederates),  b*^ 

words  and  craft  rather  than  by  force,  these  not  done  the  injuiy :  and  bj 

For  they ,  both  made  use  &c.,  that  the  same  act,  they  not  only  brongot 

having  equal  voice  we  should  not  first  &c.,  but  also  reserving"  &c.J 
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light  have  created  them  some  danger.  Partly  also       m. 
e  escaued  by  our  observance  toward  their  com-    ' — ' — ' 

*  J  ^  YEAR  IV. 

ions,  and  most  eminent  men  from  time  to  time.     a.c  438. 

Ol  88  ] 

•at  yet  we  still  ^  thought  we  could  not  do  so  long,  onti^n  of  ihe 
)nsidering  the  examples  they  have  showed  us  in  ^^**^*"'* 
le  rest,  if  this  war  should  not  have  fallen  out. 
2.  What  friendship  then  or  assurance  of  liberty 
ms  this,  when  we  received  each  other  with  alien- 
ted  affections :  when  whilst  they  had  wars,  they 
ir  fear  courted  us ;  and  when  they  had  peace,  we 
>r  fear  courted  them :  and  whereas  in  others  good 
ill  assureth  loyalty,  in  us  it  was  the  effect  of  fear  ? 
0^  it  was  more  for  fear  than  love,  that  we  remain- 
d  their  confederates ;  and  whomsoever  security 
boold  first  embolden,  he  was  first  likely  by  one 
leans  or  other  to  break  the  league.  Now  if  any  man 
tiink  we  did  unjustly,  to  revolt  upon  the  expecta- 
ion  of  evil  intended  without  staying  to  be  certain 
whether  they  would  do  it  or  not,  he  weigheth  not 
be  matter  aright.  For  if  we  were  as  able  to  con- 
rive  evil  against  them,  and  again  to  defer  it,  as 
bey  can  against  us,  being  thus  equal,  what  needed 
8  to  be  at  their  discretion  ?  But  seeing  it  is  in 
beir  hands  to  invade  at  pleasure,  it  ought  to  be  in 
ors  to  anticipate. 

13.  Upon  these  pretensions  therefore  and  causes, 
(en  of  Lacedaemon  and  confederates,  we  have 
evoked ;  the  which  are  both  clear  enough  for  the 
learers  to  judge  upon,  that  we  had  reason  for  it, 
iiid  weighty  enough  to  affright,  and  compel  us  to 

*  [**  Were  not  likely"  to  do  &c.]  should  begin  with  "  So  that",  (&<rTt\ 

'  ["iliuf  it  was  more"  &c.   The  and   not  with  "Now";  being  the 

mtenoe  should  run  on  to  "break  manifest  consequence  of  the  preced- 

the  league  ?*' :  and  the  next  sentence  ing  sentence.] 
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111.  take  some  course  for  our  own  safety:  which  we 
'  ^ — ^  would  have  done  before,  when  before  the  war  we 
A.r.  i2H.  sent  ambassadors  to  you  about  our  revolt,  but  could 
(>nit'ro!!^,f  ihe  not,  because  you  would  not  then  admit  us  into 
M.viii««.ins.  y^^j.  league.  And  now  when  the  Boeotians^  in- 
vited us  to  it,  we  presently  obeyed.  Wherein  we 
thought  we  made  a  double  revolt-  one  from  the 
Grecians,  in  ceasing  to  do  them  mischief  with  the 
Athenians,  and  helping  to  set  them  free;  and 
another  from  the  Athenians,  in  breaking  first,  and 
not  staying  to  be  destroyed  by  them  hereafter. 
But  this  revolt  of  ours  hath  been  sooner  than  was 
fit,  and  before  we  were  provided  for  it.  For  which 
cause  also  the  confederates  ought  so  much  the 
sooner  to  admit  us  into  the  league,  and  send  us  the 
speedier  aid ;  thereby  the  better*\  at  once  both  to 
defend  those  you  ought  to  defend,  and  to  annoy 
your  enemies.  Whereof  there  was  never  better 
opportunity  than  at  present.  For  the  Athenians 
being  both  with  the  sickness  and  their  great 
expenses  consumed,  and  their  navy  divided,  part 
upon  your  own  coasts  and  part  upon  ours ;  it  is 
not  likely  they  should  have  many  galleys  spare,  in 
case  you  again*  this  summer  invade  them  both  by 
sea  and  land ;  but  that  they  should  either  be  un- 
able to  resist  the  invasion  of  your  fleet,  or  be 
forced  to  come  off"  from  both  our  coasts.  And  let 
not  any  man  conceive,  that  you  shall  herein  at  your 


'  [By  Hermseondas :  see  eh.  5.]  and  doing  them  no  mischief,  tbe 

'  [Arnold  and  Goeller  take  Atro-  other  of  revolt  from  the  Atheniaos.] 

•rafftv  here  in  its  ori^^inal  sense  of        '["  That  you  may  be  seen  ready'i 

"  stiinding  aloof  from" ;  so  that  it  at  once  \c.] 

suits  both  the  cases,  one  of  simply        *  ["  In  case  you  the  second  tit»f 

standing  aloof  from  the  Grecians  this  summer"  iScc] 
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^r  defend  the  territory  of  another.     For       m. 

lesbos  seem  remote,  the  profit  of  it  will  be    ' 

.   For  the  war  will  not  be,  as  a  man  would     ^•^^^• 

Attica;  but  there,  from  whence  cometh  or«ti«irftb6 

t  to  Attica.    This  profit  is  the  revenue  ^yt>i«»M^ 

e  from  the  confederates;  which  if  they 

8,  will  still  be  greater.     For  neither  will 

r  revolt ;  and  all  that  is  ours  will  accrue 

n ;  and  we  shall  be  worse  handled  besides, 

36  that  were  under  them  before.   But  aid- 

ith  diligence,  you  shall  both  add  to  your 

city  that  hath  a  great  navy,  the  thing  you 

ad  in  need  of ;  and  also  easily  ^  overthrow 

nians  by  subduction  of  their  confederates, 

every  one  will  then  be  more  confident  to 

,  and  you  shall  avoid  the  imputation*  of 

>ting  such  as  revolt  unto  you.     And  if  it 

hat  your  endeavour  is  to  make  them  free, 

3ngth  in  this  war  will  be  much  the  more 

d.      In  reverence  therefore  of  the  hopes 

le  Grecians  have  reposed  in  you,  and  of  the 

of  Jupiter  Olympius,  in  whose  temple  here 
a  a  manner  suppliants  to  you,  receive  the 
eans  into  league,  and  aid  us.  And  do  not 
)flF,  who  (though,  as  to  the  exposing  of  our 

the  danger  be  our  own)   shall  bring  a 

profit  to  all  Greece,  if  we  prosper,  and  a 
immon  detriment  to  all  the  Grecians,  if 
your  inflexibleness  we  miscarry.  Be  you 
e  men  such  as  the  Grecians  esteem  you, 
fears  require  you  to  be  " 
I  this  manner  spake  the  Mytilenseaus.  And 


;  easily".]  =  ["  Which  you  hear",  of  not  \c.] 
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III.       the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates,  when 

'     '     ^    they  had  heard  and  allowed  their  reasons,  decreed 

A.cm     not  only  a  league  with  the  Lesbians,  but  also 

Or   Ml  1 

TheMjtikn».  again  to  make  an  invasion  into  Attica.    And  to 

h^^i^^i!^  that  purpose,  the  Lacedemonians  appointed  thdr 

Wtt«-  confederates  there  present,  to  make  as  much  speed 

as  they  could  with  two  parts  of  their  forces  into 

The  ucedsmo.  thc  isthmus ;  and  they  themselves  being  first  there, 

"hTrnvS^o?'  prepared  engines  in  the  isthmus  for  the  drawbg  op 

itf Md  unli"'^  of  galleys,  with  intention  to  carry  the  navy  from 

Corinth  to  the  other  sea  that  lieth  towards  Athene 

and  to  set  upon  them  both  by  sea  and  land.    And 

these  things  diligently  did  they.    But  the  rest  of 

the  confederates  assembled  but  slowly,  being  busied 

in  the  gathering  in  of  their  fruits,  and  weary  of 

warfare. 

Vl^elhim\(  *^-  '^^^  Athenians  perceiving  all  this  prepare 
their  power,  and  tiou  to  bc  madc  upou  au  opiuiou  of  their  weakness, 

to  deter  the  ene-         jj-  it  i  t         >       ^ 

my  from  their  and  oesirous  to  let  them  see  they  were  deceived,  as 
loogdieys,*^"!  being  able,  without  stirring  the  fleet  at  Lesbos, 
Peb^nn«™M  ^^^^^y  ^^  Diastcr  thc  fleet  that  should  come  against 
to  confute  the  thcm  out  of  Pcloponnesus,  manned  out  a  hundred 
the  Le»biaii  am-  gallcys,  aud  cmbarkcd  therein  generally,  both  citi- 
p!Su^trth^e*u.  zens  (except  those  of  the  degree  of  Pentacosiome- 
thdT^^^^ew^  dimni  and  Horsemen^)  and  also  strangers  that  dwelt 

*  [Tliis  relates  to  the  constitu-  rate  class  of  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 

tion  of  Solon.  The  people  of  Attica  tants,  if  not  a  distinct  race)  tntro- 

are  said  to  have  been  divided,  in  duced  the  caste-division  called  dv 

early  times,  into  the  four  tribes  Ionic  tribes,  viz.  «ramofs,ar(t/(e(ni 

Kekropis,  Autocthon,  Cranais,  At-  herdsmen^  and  huihandmen  (oru 

this ;  corresponding    to    the  terri-  some  read,  jmetU) :  these,  for  soae 

torial  division,  Actsa,  Paralia,  Me-  purposes,  remained  in  being  till  Ae 

sogsea,   Diacris:    thc  same  tribes  time  of  Cleisthenes  (it.  118,oote), 

lacing  afterwards  called,  after  their  though  early  modified  by  Tbesevi 

gods,  Dias,  Atthcnais,  Posidonias,  (as  it  is  said),  the  father  of  the  demo- 

Hephaestias.   The  lonians  (a  scpa-  cracy,  by  the  less  strongly  maiked 
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Qongst  them :  and  sailing  to  the  isthmus,  made  a       m. 
low  of  their  strength,  and  landed  their  soldiers  in    '     ^ 
ich  parts  of  Peloponnesus  as  they  thought  fit.     A.'a4^ 
^hen  the  Lacedsemonians  saw  things  so  contrary 
'  their  expectation,  they  thought  it  false  which 
B8   spoken   by  the   Lesbian   ambassadors;   and 
iteeming  the  action  difficult,  seeing  their  confe- 
srates   were  not  arrived,  and   that  news   was 
rought  of  the  wasting  of  the  territory  near  their 
ty*  by  the  thirty  galleys  formerly  sent  about 

itiDctioii  of  Eupatrids,  Geomori,  quences.    In  the  eyes  however  of 

d  Demiargi,  or  in  other  words,  of  tiie  people,  of  this  as  of  other  states, 

Wn  and  pUheiant.    The  U8uq)a-  these  changes  were  matter  of  minor 

us  of  the  EupatridflB  have  been  importance,  and  valued  only  as  the 

Midy  noticed  (i.  126,  note).    The  means  for  attaining  other  objecls. 

mifection  of  Cylon  (one  of  those  What  lay  next  their  hearts,  was  the 

pillar  risings  upon  the  aristocracy,  famous  oiuraxBtui :  the  liberation  of 

in  other  states  raised  to  the  the  land  from  its  mortgage,  of  the 

so  many  of  the  so-called  debtor  from  his  debt.  This  effected, 

MMte;  who    were    therefore   so  they    relapsed    into    their   usual 

gerly  hnnted  down  by  Sparta)  was  apathy :  whence  they  were  roused 

e  forerunner  of  Solon's  changes,  by  the  efforts  of  the  aristocracy  to 

e  iq»laced  (A.C.  694)  the  aristo-  regaiu  their  lost  power,  which  ended 

icy  of  birth  by  a  timocracy,  or  (A.C.560)  in  the  tyranny  of  Peisis- 

e  of  property :  of  the  citizens  tratus.] 

di   incomes   exceeding,  respec-  *  ["  Wasting  the  PerioBcis*'.  The 

dy,  500,  300,  and  150  medimni  Spartans  living  only  in  the  capital, 

com,  and  as  many  measures  of  the  whole  of  Laconia  was  properly 

De  and  oil,  be  formed  the  three  the  ircpiourtc,  ^  the  laud  inhabited 

mBB^  pentAcanmnedimniy  hippeis,  by  the  periceci'*:  though  here  is 

d  2ei^£<e,  to  whom  he  committed  meant  only  the  part  by  the  sea. 

the  executive  power  of  the  state.  Laconia  was  divided  into  six  dis- 

I  with  incomes  below  that  of  the  tricts;  Sparta,  Amyclse,  Las,  PharsB, 

Bgitae,  formed  the  class  of  tA^tes,  .flgys,  and   Epidaurus  Limera  or 

Dtiilniting  nothing  to  the  state,  Gytheium :  and  Messenia  into  four; 

d  therefore  excluded   from  all  Pylos,  Rbium,  Mesola,  and  Hya- 

iees :  but  admitted  to  the  public  mia.     The  whole  was  called  Aojcc- 

lembly;  and   having,  with   the  Saifitov  UarofiwoXig:  but  it  must 

ler  classes,  cognizance  of  allju-  have  l)een  alter  the  reduction  by 

aal  appeals,  a  power  attended  in  Sparta  of  the  whole  of  Messenia,  as 

er  times  with  important  conse-  well  as  of  Cyuuria  (to  which  An- 
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III.       Peloponnesus  by  the  Athenians,  went  home  again; 
and  afterwards  prepared  to  send  a  fleet  to  Lesbos, 


YEAR  IV. 


A.c.43a     and  intimated  to  the  cities  rateably  to  furnish  fortv 
01..88. 1  .  • 

galleys,  and  appointed  Aleidas,  who  was  to  go 

thither  with  them,  for  admiral.  And  the  Athenians, 

when   they  saw  the  Peloponnesians  gone,  went 

likewise  home  with  their  hundred  galleys. 

The  gnatness  of     17-  About^  the  time  that  this  fleet  was  out,  they 

^T^.tS^ca-  had  surely  the  most  galleys  (besides  the  beauty  of 

lionof thwgnat  jjjem)  together  in  action  in  these  employments; 

Fxpeiueoi  money  •ii*  t*  i_ 

yet  in  the  begmnmg  of  the  war,  they  had  both 
as  good,  and  more  in  number.  For  a  hundred 
attended  the  guard  of  Attica,  Euboea,  and  Salamis; 
and  another  hundred  were  about  Peloponnesus; 
besides  those  that  were  at  Potidsea  and  other 
places :  so  that  in  one  summer,  they  had  in  all  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sail.  And  this,  together  with 
Potidaea,  was  it  that  most  exhausted  their  treasure. 
For  the  men  of  arms  that  besieged  the  city,  had 
each  of  them  two  drachmes  a  day,  one  for  himsdf 
and  another  for  his  man :  and  were  three  thousand 
in  number  that  were  sent  thither  at  first  and  re- 
mained to  the  end  of  the  siege;  besides  sixteen 
hundred  more,  that  went  with  Phormio  and  came 
away  before  the  town  was  won.  And  the  galleys 
had  all  the  same  pay.  In  this  manner  was  their 
money  consumed^,  and  so  many  galleys  employed, 


thana,  cue  of  the  towns  belonged),  time,  of  ships  in  a  state  of  effective* 

that  is,  after  A.C.  548,  that  the  ness  from   their   good    conditioD' 

number  of  towns  inhabited  by  the  And  they  had  as  many  and  stiD 

periueci  were  fixed  at  a  hundred,  more  at  the  beginning  of  the  wai'** 

Miill.  Dor.  iii.  2.  See  iv.  126.1  Arnold.] 

*  ["  At  tlie  time  when  the  ships  '  [Consumed  "  at  first".  At  this 

sailed,  the  Athenians  had  one  of  Uie  time  the  pay  of  the  hoplitn  varied 

largest  fleets  they  ever  had  at  one  from  two  obuli  to  a  drachmc:  o^' 


i 
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the  most  indeed  that  ever  they  had  manned  at       uu 


mce. 

TKAH  IV. 

18.  About  the  same  time  that  the  Lacedaemon-     A.c.42a 
ans  were  in  the  isthmus,  the  Mytilenaeans  marched  The  Mytiie^. 
)y  land,  both  they  and  their  auxiliaries,  against  ^^^|J^* 
tfethymne,  in  hope  to  have  had  it  betrayed  unto  thymne,  ho^ 
hem:   and   having  assaulted   the   city,  when  ittrajed. 
loeceeded  not  the  way  they  looked  for,  they  went 
;hence  to  Antissa^  Pyrrha,  and  Eressus :  and  after 
liey  had  settled^  the  affairs  of  those  places,  and 
nade  strong  their  walls,  returned  speedily  home. 
i¥hen  these  were  gone,  the  M ethymnseans  lik^ise 
made  war  upon  Antissa;  but  beaten^  by  the  Anti- 
aeans  and  some  auxiliaries  that  were  with  them, 
they  made  haste  again  to  Methymne,  with  the  loss 
of  many  of  their  soldiers.      But  the  Athenians 
being  advertised  hereof,  and  understanding  that 
the  Mytilenaeans  were  masters  of  the  land,  and 
that  their  own  soldiers  there  were  not  enough  to 
keep  them  in,  sent  thither,  about  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  Paches,  the  son  of  Epicurus,  with  a  thou-  me  Athenians 
sand  men  of  arms  of  their  own  city:  who,  supplying  ^iJlJ  J'^^en 
the  place  of  rowers  themselves,  arrived  at  Mytilene,  ^[J  "[^/„f 
and  ingirt  it  with  a  single  wall :  save'*  that  in  some 


ten  receifed    twice,  the   cavalry  this  pay :  apparently,  not  high.] 

thrice,  and  field  officers  four  times  ^  [Settled  **  more  securely''.] 

it  moch,  with  the  like  for  their  *  [But  beaten  "  in  a  sally".] 

HDridons.  The  regular  pay  of  the  '  [With  a  single  wall, "  building 

iHUDen  (formed,  besides  foreigners,  in  it  turrets  here  and  there  on  the 

f  Tbetes  and  slaves,  as  at  Sparta  of  strong  points :  so  that"  Sec.  A  single 

he  Helots)  was  three  oboli,  that  of  wall  was  enough,  no  attack  being 

he  Paralits  four.    The  value  of  feared  from  without  About  Plattea, 

be  medimnus  of  com  (about  an  the  Lacedicmonians  (ch.  21)  build 

Snglish  bushel  and  a  half),  esti-  a  double  wall ;  one  for  the  block- 

oated  by  Boeckh  at  two  drachmes,  ade,  the  other  for  their  own  protec- 

nll  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  tion.] 
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III.       places,  stronger  by  nature  than  the  rest,  they  only 
built  turrets,  and  placed  guards  in  them.     So  that 


TEAR  IT. 


A,c.43«.     the  city  was  every  way  strongly  besieged,  both  by 
sea  and  land ;  and  the  winter  b^an. 
The  end  of  om       1 9.  Tfac  Athenians  standing  in  need  of  money  for 
fourth  taiiuMr.  ^.j^^  sicgc,  both  Contributed  themselves,  and  sent 

thither  ^  two  hundred  talents  of  this  their  first  con- 
tribution, and  also  dispatched  Lysicles  and  four 
others  with  twelve  galleys,  to  levy  money  amongst 
the  confederates.  But  Lysicles,  after  he  had  been  to 
and  fro  and  gathered  money  in  divers  places,  as  he 
was  going  up  from  My  us  through  the  plains  of 
Maeander  in  Caria  as  far  as  to  the  hill  Sanding, 
was  set  upon  there  by  the  Carians  and  Anaeitans'; 
and  himself  with  a  great  part  of  his  soldiers  shin. 
AC.  487.         20.  The  same  winter  the  Platseans,  (for  they  were 
n^i^ot    besieged  by  the  Peloponnesians  and  Bceotians), 
2ii  men  out  of  prcsscd  uow  with  waut  of  victual  and  hopeless  of 

PlmUea,  through  ^  ^ 

tiw  works  of  the  rcHcf  from  Athens,  and  no  other  means  of  safety 
'"""^  appearing,  took  counsel,  both  they  and  the  Athen- 

ians  that  were  besieged  with  them,  at  first  all  to 
go  out,  and  if  they  could,  to  pass  over  the  wall  of 
the  enemy  by  force.  The  authors  of  this  attempt, 
were  Thesenetus  the  son  of  Tolmidas,  a  soothsayer, 
and  Eupompidas  the  son  of  Daimachus,  one  of  their 
commanders.  But  half  of  them  afterwards,  by  one 
means  or  other,  for  the  greatness  of  the  danger 
shrunk  from  it  again :  but  two  hundred  and  twenty 


*  [*'  The  Athenians  &c.  them-  to  collect  it.  Tlie  ordinaiy  tributti 

selves,  then  for  the  first  time,  contri.  were  brought  in  by  the  allies  tbon- 

buted  a  tribute  of  two  hundred  ta-  selves  at  the  great  Dionysia;  orool- 

lents;  and  dispatched  also  Lysicles*'  lected,  if  necessary,  by  ships  called 

^c.    This  being  an  extraordinary  IjcXoyeTcJ 
imposition,  the  &pyvp6\oyoi  are  sent        '  [See  iv.  76.] 
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>r  thereabouts  voluntarily  persisted  to  go  out  in       m. 
his  manner.     They  made  them  ladders,  fit  for  the    - — ' — 

TEAR  !▼• 

leight  of  the  enemy's  wall ;  the  wall  they  mea-     A.c.427. 
nred  by  the  lays  of  brick,  on  the  part  toward  the  They  m.ke  the 
own  where  it  was  not  plastered  over ;  and  divers  JSI^^'b^^- 
nen  at  once  numbered  the  lays  of  bricks,  whereof  J~'"?  T°, 

,  •'  '  counting  the  Uyt 

hough  some  missed,  yet  the  greatest  part  took  the  of  brick. 
eckoning  just;  especially,  numbering  them  so 
rften,  and  at  no  great  distance,  but  where  they 
night  easily  see  the  part  to  which  their  ladders 
fere  to  be  applied ;  and  so  by  guess*  of  the  thick- 
ness of  one  brick,  took  the  measure  of  their  ladders. 
21.  As  for  the  wall  of  the  Peloponnesians,  it  was  The  dMcnptioo 
thus  buUt.  It  consisted  of  a  double  circle,  one  t^^"JtX{,. 
towards  Platsea,  and  another  outward,  in  case  of  p^""**"*""**"* 
ui  assault  from  Athens.  These  two  walls  were 
chgtant  one  from  the  other  about  sixteen  foot :  and 
that  sixteen  foot  of  space  which  was  betwixt  them, 
WIS  disposed  and  built  into  cabins  for  the  watch- 
men, which  were  so  joined  and  continued  one  to 
(mother,  that  the  whole  appeared  to  be  one  thick 
wall  with  battlements  on  either  side.  At  every  ten 
battlements  stood  a  great  tower,  of  a  just  breadth 
to  comprehend  both  walls,  and  reach  from  the  out- 
most to  the  inmost  front  of  the  whole ;  so  that 
there  was  no  passage  by  the  side  of  a  tower,  but 
through  the  midst  of  it.  And  such  nights  as  there 
happened  any  storm^  of  rain,  they  used  to  quit  the 
battlements  of  the  wall,  and  to  watch  under  the 
towers:  as  being  not  far  asunder,  and  covered 
beside  overhead.     Such  was  the  form  of  the  wall 


'  ["  Guessing  the  length  from        "  "  To  he  more  stomi  than  usual" : 
^  thickness  of  a  hrick,  took''  ^Scc.]    of  wind,  that  is,  as  well  as  rain  ] 
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III.       wherein'   tlie   Pelopoimesians  kept   their  watch. 

\^^\^^^'^    22.  The  Plataeans,  after  they  were  ready,  and  had 

AC.  137.     attended  a  tempestuous^  night,  and  withal  moon- 

Th«  d^iicriptioD  less,  went  out  of  the  city ;  and  were  conducted  by 

'^^^T  the  same  men  that  were  the  authors  of  the  attempt 

eueinj'B  wju.    ^j^ J  g^-g^.  ^jjgy  passcd  thc  ditch  that  was  about  the 

town,  and  then  came  up  close  to  the  wall  of  the 
enemy  ^  who,  because  it  was  dark,  could  not  see 
them  coming ;  and  the  noise  they  made  as  they 
went^  could  not  be  heard  for  the  blustering  of  the 
wind.  And  they  came  on  besides  at  a  good  distance 
one  from  the  other,  that  they  might  not  be  betrayed 
by  the  clashing  of  their  arms ;  and  were  but  lightly 
armed,  and  not  shod  but  on  the  left  foot,  for  the 
more  steadiness  in  the  wet\  They  came  thus  to 
the  battlements  in  one  of  the  spaces  between  tow^ 
and  tower,  knowing  that  there  was  now  no  watch 
kept  there.  And  first  came  they  that  carried  the 
ladders,  and  placed  them  to  the  wall :  then  twelve 
lightly  armed,  only  with  a  dagger  and  a  breastplate, 
went  up,  led  by  Ammeas  the  son  of  Coroebus,  who 
was  the  first  that  mounted ;  and  they  that  followed 
him,  went  up  into  either  tower  six.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded others  lightly  armed,  that  carried  the*  darts, 
for  whom  they  that  came  after  carried  targets  at 
their  backs,  that  they  might  be  the  more  expedite 
to  get  up ;  which  targets  they  were  to  deliver  to 
them,  when  they  came  to  the  enemy.  At  length, 
when  most^  of  them  were  ascended,  they  were  heard 

*  ["  Whereby  the  Platsans  were  *  [The  noise  **  of  their  appr^f^ 

blockaded".]  could  not  &c.] 

'  ["  A  stormy  and  rainy  ni«jht'\]  *  ["  In  the  mud*\'\ 

^  ["  Unpcrccivcd  by  the  gfuards",  •  ['*  That  carried  darU'\] 

who  kc]                   '        ^  7  [*'  More  of  them".] 
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by  the  watchmen  that  were  iu  the  towers.     For       m. 

one  of  the  Platseans  taking  hold  of  the  battlements,    '     ' 

threw  down  a  tile,  which  made  a  noise  in  the  fall.     A.c.437^ 

And  presently  there  was  an  alarm ;  and  the  army 

ran  to  the  wall.  For  in  the  dark  and  stormy  night, 

they  knew  not  what  the  danger  was;  and  the 

Flataeans  that  were  left  in  the  city,  came  forth 

withal,  and  assaulted  the  wall  of  the  Peloponnesians 

on  the  opposite  side  to  that  where  their  men  went 

over^     So  that  though  they  were  all  in  a  tumult 

in  their  several  places,  yet  not  any  of  them  that 

watched  durst  stir  to  the  aid  of  the  rest,  nor  were 

able  to  conjecture  what  had  happened.    But  those 

three  hundred  that  were  appointed  to  assist  the 

watch  upon  all  occasions  of  need,  went  without  the 

wall  and  made  towards  the  place  of  the  clamour. 

They  also  held  up  the  fires  by  which  they  used  to 

make  known  the  approach  of  enemies,  towards 

Thebes.     But  then  the  Platseans  likewise  held  out 

many  other  fires  from  the  wall  of  the  city,  which 

for  that  purpose  they  had  before  prepared,  to  render 

the  fires  of  the  enemy  insignificant ;  and  that  the 

Thebans  apprehending  the  matter  otherwise  than 

it  was,  might  forbear  to  send  help  till  their  men 

were  over  and  had  recovered  some  place  of  safety. 

23.  In  the  meantime  those  Platseans,  which  having 

scaled  the  wall  first  and  slain  the  watch  were  now 

masters  of  both  the  towers,  not  only  guarded  the 

passages  by  standing  themselves  in  the  entries,  but 

^  applying  ladders  from  the  wall  to  the  towers, 

and  conveying  many  men  to  the  top,  kept  the 

enemies  off  with  shot  both  from  above  and  below. 

*  I^^To  the  end  that  they  might  be  least  intent  upon  them*'.] 
VOL.  VIII.  U 
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III.       In  the  mean  space,  the  greatest  number  of  them 
haying  reared  to  the  wall  many  ladders  at  once, 


TSAE  IT. 


A.C.  4S7.    and  beaten  down  the  battlements,  passed  qxdte  over 
between  the  towers.    And  ever  as  any  of  them  got 
to  the  other  side,  they  stood  still  npon  the  brink  of 
the  ditch  without,  and  with  arrows  and  darts  kept 
off  those  that  came  by  the  outside^  of  the  wall  to 
hinder  their  passage.    And  when  the  rest  were 
over,  then  last  of  all',  and  with  much  ado,  came 
they  also  down  to  the  ditch  which  w^e  in  the  two 
towers.    And  by  this  time,  the  three  hundred  that 
were  to  assist  the  watch,  came  and  set  upon  them, 
and  had  lights  with  them;  by  which  means  the 
Platseans  that  were  on  the  further  brink  of  the 
ditch,  discerned  them  the  better  from  out  of  the 
dark,  and  aimed  their  arrows  and  darts  at  their 
most  disarmed  parts :  for^  standing  in  the  dark,  the 
lights  of  the  enemy  made  the  Platseans  the  less 
discernible;  insomuch  as  these  last  passed  the 
ditch,  though  with  difficulty  and  force.     For  the 
water  in  it  was  frozen  over,  though  not  so  hard  as 
to  bear,  but  watery,  and  such  as  when  the  wind  is 
at  east  rather  than  at  north.    And  the  snow  which 
fell  that  night,  together  with  so  great  a  wind  as 
that  was,  had  very  much  increased  the  water; 
which  they  waded  through  with  scarce  their  heads 
above.  But  yet  the  greatness  of  the  storm  was  the 
principal  means  of  their  escape. 

24.  From  the  ditch  the  Plataeans  in  troop  took 
the  way  towards  Thebes,  leaving  on  the  left  hand 

>  [^  Along  (on  the  top  oO  the  the  towers,  and  were  going  to  the 

wair.  Goeller.]  ditch".] 

'  [*'  Then  came  down  (the  last       '  p*  But  standing  themsdresio 

of  them  with  much  ado)  they  in  the  dark"  Ice] 


V 
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mple  of  Juno*  built  by  Androcrates,  both  for       m. 
ihey  supposed  they  would  least  suspect  the 


YSAK  IV. 


;hat  led  to  their  enemies,  and  also  because  A.c.437. 
law  the  Peloponnesians  with  their  lights  pur- 
liat  way,  which  by  Mount  Cithseron  and  the 
ieada^  led  to  Athens,  The  Platseans,  when 
lad  gone  six  or  seven  furlongs,  forsook  the 
IB  way,  and  turned  into  that  which  led  towards 
lountain  to  Erythrse  and  Hysise  ;  and  having 
1  the  hills,  escaped  through  to  Athens,  being 
hundred  and  twelve  persons  of  a  greater 
er.  For  some  of  them  returned  into  the  city 
$  the  rest  went  over ;  and  one  of  their  archers 
Bken  upon  the  ditch  without.  And  so  the 
onnesians  gave  over  the  pursuit,  and  returned 
sir  places.  But  the  Platseans  that  were  within 
ty,  knowing  nothing  of  the  event,  and  those 
timed  back  having  told  them  that  not  a  man 
ed,  as  soon  as  it  was  day  sent  a  herald  to 
it  a  truce  for  the  taking  up  of  their  dead 
s ;  but  when  they  knew  the  truth,  they  gave 
r.  And  thus  these  men  of  Plataea  passed 
gh  the  fortification  of  their  enemies,  and  were 
• 
About  the  end  of  the  same  winter  Salaethus,  saiicthiuiauce. 
edasmonian,  was  sent  in  a  galley  to  Mytilene ;  tereth  secreuj 
•oming  first  to  Pyrrha,  and  thence  going  to^^^  .^l^":^. 
ene  by  land,  entered  the  city  by  the  dry  *^«"v^i^  ^°p« 
lel  of  a  certain  torrent  which  had  a  passage 
gh  the  wall  of  the  Athenians,  undiscovered. 

rbe  fane  of  the  hero  Andro-  thseron :   called  by  the   Boeotians 

See  Herod,  ix.  25.]  rpttc    Ki<pa\ai,    the    Three    Heads 

»o6c  cf^oXoi:  tiie  Athenian  (Herod,  ix.  39);  probably  from  three 

fa  town  in  the  valley  of  Ci-  oaks  growing  there.] 

U  2 
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UK       And  he  told  the  magistrates  that  Attica  shoidd 
again  be  invaded,  and  that  the  forty  galleys  which 


TBAE  IT. 


TSAE  r. 

A.  c.  4an. 

Ou98.1.3. 


AC. 417.     ^ere  to  aid  them  were  comine ;  and  that  himself 

Oi..88l1 

was  sent  afore,  both  to  let  them  know  it,  and  withal 
to  give  order  in  the  rest  of  their  affairs.  Hereupon 
the  Mytilenieans  grew  confident,  and  hearkened 
less  to  composition  with  the  Athenians.  And  the 
winter  ended,  and  the  foorth  year  of  this  war 
written  by  Thucydides. 

26.  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  after  they 
had  sent  Aleidas  away  with  the  forty-two^  g&Ueys, 
Attteaoiefoiirtfa  whcrcof  hc  was  admiral,  unto  Mytilene,  both  the? 

time  inTftded.  ^  * 

and  their  confederates  invaded  Attica ;  to  the  end 
that  the  Athenians,  troubled  on  both  sides,  migiit 
the  less  send  supply  against  the  fleet  now  gone  to 
Mytilene.  In  this  expedition  Cleomenes  was  general 
instead  of  Pausanias,  the  son  of  Pleistoanax,  who 
Pkmiania^  king  bclug  kiug  was  yct  iu  minority^  and  Cleomenes 
orLM«<iirmoo.  ^^  j^j^  ^jj^jg  jjy  ^^  father.     And  they  now  cut 

down  both  what  they  had  before  wasted  and  began 
to  grow  again,  and  also  whatsoever  else  they  had 
before  pretermitted:  and  this  was  the  sharpest 
invasion  of  all  but  the  second.  For  whilst  diey 
stayed  to  hear  news  from  their  fleet  at  Lesbos, 
which  by  this  time  they  supposed  to  have  been 
arrived,  they  went  abroad  and  destroyed  most  part 
of  the  country.  But  when  nothing  succeeded 
according  to  their  hopes,  and  seeing  their  corn 
failed,  they  retired  again,  and  were  dissolved 
according  to  their  cities. 

27-  The  Mytilenseans  in  the  meantime,  seeing 


»  [Tn  chapters  16,26, 29, 69,  they        *  ["  Was  still  too  young  to  co«- 
tre  said  to  he  forty.']  mand".    Goeller.] 
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the  fleet  came  not  from  Peloponnesus,  but  delayed       nr. 
the  time^  and  their  victuals  failed,  were  constrained    '  ^^^^  ^  ' 
to  make  their  composition  with  the  Athenians  upon    a.  c  427. 

Ol,  88  1.2. 

this  occasion.     Salsthus,  when  he  also  expected  8d0thi»m^» 
these  galleys  no  longer,  armed  the  commons  of  the  •wn^T'Tillj 
dty,  who  were  before  unarmed  ^  with  intention  to  ""^^l^^^""* 
have  made  a  sally  upon  the  Athenians.     But  they, 
as  soon  as  they  had  gotten  arms,  no  longer  obeyed 
the  magistrates ;  but  holding  assemblies  by  them- 
selves, required  the  rich  men*  either  to  bring  their 
com  to  light  and  divide  it  amongst  them  all,  or 
else,  they  said,  they  would  make  their  composi- 
tbn  by  delivering  up  the  city  to  the  Athenians. 
28.  Those  that  managed  the  state  perceiving  this 
and  unable  to  hinder  it,  knowing  also  their  own 
danger  in  case  they  were  excluded  out  of  the  com- 
position, they  all  jointly  agreed  to  yield  the  city  to 
P^es  and  his  army  with  these  conditions :  *^  to 
be  proceeded  withal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  people 
of  Athens,  and  to  receive  the  army  into  the  city ; 
and  that  the  Mytilenseaus  should  send  ambassadors 
to  Athens  about  their  own  business:  and  that 
Paehes^  till  their  return,  should  neither  put  in 
bonds,  nor  make  slave  of,  nor  slay  any  Mytilen- 
aean*\    This  was  the  effect  of  that  composition, 
fint  such  of  the  Mytilenseans  as  had  principally  s.Mne  or  the  mt. 
practised  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  being^  afraid  ^""^onli^^ 
of  themselves^  when  the  army  was  entered  the  city  '*''*^'"*^  • 
durst  not  trust  to  the  conditions  agreed  on,  but 
took  sanctuary  at  the  altars.     But  Paches  having  ^^»*»n»  i'^-^**^ 
niised  them  upon  promise  to  do  them  no  injury,  n^-. 

[W^ov:  **  before  H)|^lit-armed" :         *  [The  men  in  power— the  corn.] 
«*»iDg  no  ow\a,  armour,']  '  [Being  in  **  exceeding  fear'\] 
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III.       sent  them  to  Tenedos,  to  be  in  custody  there  till 
the  people  of  Athens  should  have  resolred  what 


TK4R  T. 


A.  c.  427.    to  do.    After  this  he  sent  some  galleys  to  Antissa^ 
andaeDdeth      and  took  in  that  town ;  and  ordered  the  affairs  6i 
tod^it  T^^wtet  Ws  army  as  he  thought  convenient. 
The  Tojaf!«»  of       29.  lu  the  meantime  those  forty  galleys  of  Pelo- 
fbl^^^Tej^s     ponnesus,  which  should  have  made  all  possible 
into  loQia.       haste,  trifled  away  the  time  about  Peloponnesus ; 
and  making  small  speed  in  the  rest  of  their  naviga- 
tion,  arrived  at  Delos  unknown  to  the  Atheniaiu 
at  Athens.    From  thence  sailing  to  Icarus  and 
Myconus,  they  got  first  intelligence  of  the  loss  of 
Mytilene.     But  to  know  the  truth  more  certainly, 
they  went  thence  to  Embatus^  in  Erythrsea.  It  was 
about  the  sevejith  day  after  the  taking  of  Mytilenc^ 
Aic-idM  with  h»  that  they  arrived  at  Embatus ;  where  understand- 
u^^urSonh"  ing  t*^e  certainty,  they  went  to  council  about  wbn 
loM  of  M jiiiene.  ^Y^^y  yf^re  to  do  upou  thc  present  occasion ;  and 
Teutiaplus,  an  Eleian,  delivered  his  opinion  to  tbis 
The  adrice  of    cficct :  30.  "  Alcidas,  and  the  rest  that  have  com- 
JmmcTlf  H^i.'^  mand  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  this  army,  it  were 
not  amiss,  in  my  opinion,  to  go  to  Mytilene  as  we 
are,  before  advice  be  given  of  our  arrival.    For  in 
all  probability  we  shall  find  the  city,  in  respect 
they  have  but  lately  won  it,  very  weakly  guarded, 
and  to  the  sea  (where  they  expect  no  enemy,  and 
we  are  chiefly  strong)  not  guarded  at  all.  It  is  abo 
likely  that  their  land  soldiers  are  dispersed,  some 
in  one  house  and  some  in  another,  carelessly  as 
victors.    Therefore  if  we  fall  upon  them  suddenly 
and  by  night,  I  think,  with  the  help  of  those  within, 
if  any  be  left  there  that  will  take  our  part,  we  may 

^  [Embatum] 
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;o  possess  ourselves  of  the  city.    And  we       m. 
er  fear  the  danger,  if  we  but  think  this : 


TBAKT. 


tratagems^  of  war  whatsoever  are  no  more    a.  c.  437. 
occasions  as  this,  which  if  a  commander 
himself,  and  take  the  advantage  of  them 
iCTiy,  he  shall  for  the  most  part  have  good 
31.  Thus  said  he;  but  prevailed  not 
idas.    And  some  others,  fugitives  of  Ionia  Thtadricaor 
e  Lesbians  that  were  with  him  m  the  fleet,  ^'J^i^^'" 
.  counsel,  that  seeing  he  feared  the  danger  ^^»^ 
e  should  seize  some  city  of  Ionia,  or  Cume 
;  that  having  some  town  for  the  seat  of 
they  might  from  thence  force  Ionia  to 
thereof  there  was  hope,  because  the  lonians 
Dt  be  unwilling  to  see  him  there :  and  iP 
Id  withdraw  from  the  Athenians  this  their 
'cnue,  and  withal  put  them  to  maintain  a 
inst  them,  it  would  be  a  great  exhausting 
treasure.    They  said  besides,  that  they 
they  should  be  able  to  get  Pissuthnes  to 
L  them  in  the  war.     But  Alcidas  rejected 
^  likewise,  inclining  rather  to  this  opinion.  The  cowardij 
;e  they  were  come  too  late  to  Mytilene,  "^^  ""^ 
5  best  to  return  speedily  into  Peloponnesus, 
reupon  putting  off  from  Embatus,  he  sailed 
tore  to  Myonnesus  of  the  Teians,  and  there 
t  of  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  by  the  way.  He  kiueth  h» 
s  he  put  in  at  Ephesus :  and  thither  came  p"~°"^ 
lors  to  him  from  the  Samians  of  Ansea^ 
him  that  it  was  but  an  ill  manner  of  set-  The  samiann 
Grecians  at  liberty,  to  kill  such  as  had  not  hta  w^^"^ 


es  of  war.    Goeller,        '  [This  is  a  corrupt  passage.] 

^  [See  iv.  75.] 
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iTf.  lift  up  their  hands  against  him,  nor  were  indeed 

' — ' — *  enemies  to  the  Peloponnesians,  but  confederates 

A.  c.  437.  to  the  Athenians  by  constraint ;  and  that  unless 

OL.8ai.«.  jjg  g^yg  Qver  that  course,  he  would  make  few  of 

the  enemies  his  friends,  but  many  now  friends  to 
become  his  enemies.    Wherefore  upon  these  words 
of  the  ambassadors  he  set  the  Chians  and  some 
others,  all  that  he  had  left  alive,  at  liberty'.    For 
when  men  saw  their  fleet,  they  never  fled  from  it, 
but  came  unto  them  as  to  Athenians ;  little  imagin- 
ing that  the  Athenians  being  masters  of  the  sea, 
the  Peloponnesians  durst  have  put  over  to  Ionia. 
Akidunuketh  33.  From  Ephesus  Alcidas  went  away  in  baste, 
ln^!?d'  indeed  fled ;  for  he  had  been  descried  by  the  Sala. 
minia  and  the  Paralus^,  (which  by  chance  were  then 
in  their  course  for  Athens),  whilst  he  lay  at  anchor 
about  Claros  ;  and  fearing  to  be  chased,  kept  the 
wide  sea ;  meaning  by  his  good  will  to  touch  no 
land  till  he  came  into  Peloponnesus.  But  the  news 
of  them  came  to  Paches  from  divers  places*,  espe- 
cially from  Erythraea.  For  the  cities  of  Ionia  bring 
unwalled,  were  afraid  extremely  lest  the  Pelopon- 
nesians sailing  by,  without  intention  to  stay,  should 
have  pillaged  them  as  they  passed.     But  the  Sala- 
minia  and  the  Paralus  having  seen  him  at  Garos, 

'   [He  set  at  liberty  '*  all  the  quippe  volociter  naviguitibas,  a<i 

Chiaiis  he  had  left,  and  certain  he  alias  theorias  emittendas,  fereados 

had  of  other  nations.  For*'  &c.]  nuntios,    tributa    colligenda,  bo- 

'  [Histemporibus  Atheniensibus  mines    pecuniasque    trajicieodiSt 

dus,  quas  sacras  dicebant,  triremes  item  in  proeliis  vehendis  belli  dud- 

erant ;  Paralus,  quam  qui  agebant  bus  utebantur.  Goeller.] 
Paralitffi  sive  Parali  dicebantur;  et        •  ["  From  all  sides".   Tbecitia 

Salaminia  sive  Delia,  etiam  Theo-  of  Ionia  remained  unwalled,  after 

ria  appellata,  qua  Salaminii  vehe-  they  were  burnt  by  Darius  on  lh«^ 

bantur.     Atquc  bac  quidera,  ad  defection  (A.C. 4 97).  Herod.  ".32. 

theoros  Delum  mittendos;  utraque,  Goeller.] 
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the  news  themselves*.   And  Paches  there-       m. 
de  great  haste  after,  and  followed  him  as    ^  ^,^,  ^7 
.tmos^  the  island.     But  when  he  saw  he    a.  c.  437. 

f\w  Aft   I    % 

»t  reach  him,  he  came  back  again ;  and  PkchMporUeth 
he  had  a  good  turn,  seeing  he  could  not  j^^^SJu^ 
!  those  galleys  upon  the  wide  sea,  that  the  ^^J^ 
re  not  compelled,  by  being  takep  in  some 
tar  land,  to  fortify  themselves,  and  so  to 
1   occasion  with  guards  and  galleys  to 
lem. 

s  he  came  by  in  his  return,  he  put  in  at  PtehM  mumih 
a  city  of  the  Colophonians,  into  which  the  coio^lmiuJ! 
aians  came  and  inhabited,  after  the  town  ^^^^  ^ 
irough  their  own^  sedition,  was  taken  by 
s  and  the  barbarians.  (This  town  was  taken 
ime  when  Attica  was  the  second  time  in- 
y  the  Peloponnesians).     They  then  that 
mi  and  dwelt  in  Notium,  falling  again  into 
the  one  part  having  procured  some  forces, 
is^  and  barbarians,  of  Pissuthnes,  kept  them 
;  of  the  town  which  they  had  severed  from 
with  a  wall ;  and  there,  with  such  of  the 
aians  of  the  high  town  as  being  of  the 
action  entered  with  them,  they  governed 

jght  news  of  having  cord  between  the  Colophonians  and 

«en  him"  Sec,    Pop|>o  the  Notians  to  a  dissimilarity  of 

on  conjecture^here  and  habits,  pursuits,  &c. :  which  made 

fearus  for  Clarus.']  them,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Peirsus 

,  Aar/iov:  Bekker  and  and  Athens  (tlie  former  more  demo- 

Tfiov']  cratic  than  the  latter),  unsuitable 

Uiav.    Goll.  et  Am. :  members  of  the  same  state.] 

nes  and  the  barbarians,  *  [See  vii.  57 :  where  the  Man- 

i  through  some  party  tineans.  Arcadians,  Cretans,  and 

olophon  was  one  of  the  i£to1ians  are  described  as  merce- 

an  states:  see  cb.  104.  naries,  ready  to  march  anywhere 

iii.)  attributes  the  dis-  for  pay.] 
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III.       the  city  at  their  pleasure*:  and  the  other  parl^ 
'     '     '    which  went  out  from  these  and  were  the  fointiTeL 

YRAR  V.  ^O  ^ 

A.  c.  427.    brought  in  Paches.     He.  when  he  had  called  oit 

0[*.88l1  8 

Pachesparkjeth  Hippias,  captaiu  of  the  Arcadians  that  were  witha 
withHippUs;    ^Yie  g^j^  yiaJlf  with  promise,  if  they  should  not 

agree,  to  set  him  safe  and  sound  within  the  wiU 
again;  and  Hippias  was  thereupon  come  to  him: 
committed  him  to  custody,  but  without  bonds ;  and 
withal  assaulting  the  wall  on  a  sudden,  when  tbef 
expected  not,  took  it,  and  slew  as  many  of  the 
Arcadians  and  barbarians  as  were  mthin :  ai^d  whea 
hi.  equiTocaUon  hc  had  douc,  brought  Hippias  in  agidn,  aooordio; 

IbL^'^^irto  ^  ^^  ^^  promised ;  but  after  he  had  him  then^ 
death  contrary  i^^^  \^q\^  qq  )^|q^  qj^^  causcd  him  to  bc  shot  to  deaths 

to  promiae. 

and  restored  Notium  to  the  C!olophonian8,  exdad- 
ing  only  such  as  had  medized.    Afterwards  tke 
Athenians  sent  governors^  to  Notium  of  their  owiH 
and  having  gathered  together  the  Colophonians  oot 
of  all  cities  whatsoever,  seated  them  there  under 
the  law  of  the  Athenians. 
Pachnitaketh        35.  Pachcs,  when  he  came  back  to  Mytilene, 
pyTTha.ana     ^^^^  -^^  Pyrrha  and  Eressus:  and  having  founJ 
he  apprehendeth  SalaBthus  thc  Lacedsemouian  hidden  in  Mytilenc^ 

8ala;tbiis  in  My-  •'         ,  , 

tiieue.  apprehended  him,  and  sent  him,  together  with 

those  men  he  bad  put  in  custody  at  Tenedos,  and 
whomsoever  else  he  thought  author  of  the  revolt, 
to  Athens.  He  likewise  sent  away  the  greatest 
part  of  his  army ;  and  with  the  rest  stayed  and 
settled  the  state  of  M ytilene  and  the  rest  of  Lesbos, 
as  he  thought  convenient.  36.  These  men,  and 
Salaethus  with  them,  being  arrived  at  Athens,  the 

*  ["  And  the  Colophonians  of  the  ^  '  [^oUttrrd^ :  leaden  of  thccolooy^ 
high  town  of  the  Mcdan  faction,  — seated  them  there  "  under  ^ 
came  and  joined  their  state".]  Athenian  colonial  laws",  (loellerj 
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lienians  slew  Salsethus  presently;   though  he       ni. 
ide  them  many  offers,  and  amongst  other,  to  get 


TBABT. 


B  army  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  rise  from  before    a.  c.  w, 

Ozm88  1  2. 

Btsea ;  for  it  was  yet  besieged.    But  upon  the  rest  The  Ach^niaiis 

By  went  to  council ;  and  in  their  passion  decreed ^'/u^hhfoftr 

put  them  to  death,  not  only  those  men  there  ^  f^^^,  ^ 

*  'J  PeinponneMaos 

Bsent,  but  also  all  the  men  of  Mytilene  that  were  from  the  «egeor 
age ;  and  to  make  slaves  of  the  women  and  chil-  The  cmei  decree 
en:  laying  to  their  charge  the  revolt  itself,  in ?J S:if JSl^T' 
at  they  revolted  not  being  in  subjection  as  others  J^"^***^' 
spe :  and  withal  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which 
irst  enter  into  Ionia  to  their  aid,  had  not  a  little 
gravated  that  commotion*.  For  by  that  it  seemed 
at  the  revolt  was  not  made  without  much  pre- 
sditation.  They  therefore  sent  a  galley  to  inform 
iches  of  their  decree,  with  command  to  put  the  « 
ytUenseans  presently  to  death.  But  the  next  day  The  Athenians 
ey  felt  a  kind  of  repentance  in  themselves ;  and  JS^,  ^a**' 
gan  to  consider  what  a  great  and  cruel  decree  it 
as,  that  not  the  authors  only,  but  the  whole  city 
otdd  be  destroyed.  Which  when  the  ambassadors 
'  the  Mytilenaeans  that  were  there  present,  and 
eh  Athenians  as  favoured  them,  understood,  they 
rought  with  those  that  bare  oflice^,  to  bring  the 
atter  again  into  debate ;  wherein  they  easily  pre- 
tiled,  forasmuch  as  to  them  also  it  was  well  known, 
at  the  most  of  the  city  were  desirous  to  have 

'  [**  And  the  Peloponoesian  ships  was  done,  by  exposing  publicly  in 

ring  dared  to  venture  across  to  a  tablet  the  time  and  subject  of  de- 

nia  to  help    them,  contributed  bate,  yvutfiac  irpoBiivai :  see  Lucian, 

t  a  little  to  the  vehemence  of  the  Necyomantia,  19.  The  Proedri  pre- 

henians".  Goeller.]  sided   in  the  assembly:  and  the 

'  [**  Those  in  office*,  are  the  Pry-  cryer  summoned  the  speakers  by  the 

DCS,  in  whose  power  it  was  to  call  form,  n'c  ayopfvuv  povXerai ;     See 

traordinary    assemblies :    which  Dcm.  pro  Cor.] 


con- 
sult anew. 


i 
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HI.       means  to  consult  of  the  same  anew.  The  assembly 
being  presently  met,  amongst  the  opinions  of  diven 


TBAE  T 


A  c  437.    Others  Cleon  also,  the  son  of  Cleffinetos.  who  in  the 

Ol.88  13. 

Cleon  most !».  former  assembly  had  won  to  have  them  killed, 
pt    nd  Bott  ijgjjjg  Qf  j^jj  |.jj^  citizens  most  violent  and  with  the 


OfCLBOM. 


people  at  that  time  far  the  most  powerful,  stood 
forth  and  said  in  this  manner : 
TMB  oBATioif       37-  ^'  I  havc  ofteu  on  other  occasions  thought  a 
democracy  uncapable  of  dominion  over  others ;  but 
most  of  all  now  for  this  your  repentance  concern- 
ing the  Mytilenaeans.      For  through  your  own 
mutual  security  and  openness,  you  imagine  the 
same  also  in  your  confederates ;  and  consider  not, 
that  when  at  their  persuasion  you  commit  an  error 
or  relent  upon  compassion,  you  are  softened  tho 
to  the  danger  of  the  commonwealth,  not  to  the 
winning  of  the  affections  of  your  confederates :  nor 
do  you  consider,  that  your  government  is  a  tyranny, 
and  those  that  be  subject  to  it  are  against  their 
wills  so,  and  are  plotting  continually  against  yon; 
and  obey  you  not  for  any  good  turn,  which  toyour 
own  detriment  you  shall  do  them,  but  only  for  that 
you  exceed  them  in  strength,  and  for  no  good  will 
But  the  worst  mischief  of  all  is  this',  that  nothing 
we  decree  shall  stand  firm,  and  that  we  will  not 
know,  that  a  city  with  the  worse  laws,  if  immov^ 
able,  is  better  than  one  with  good  laws,  when  they 
be  not  binding ;  and  that  a  plain  wit  accompanied 
with  modesty,  is  more  profitable  to  the  state  than 
dexterity  with  arrogance  ;  and  that  the  more  igno- 
rant^ sort  of  men  do,  for  the  most  part,  better 
regulate  a  commonwealth  than  they  that  are  wiser. 

'  [**  But  it  will  be  worst,  t/"  <^c.]       '  [The  more  simple  sort  kc] 


Ckon. 
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r  these  love  to  appear  wiser  than  the  laws,  and^       m. 

all  public  debatings  to  carry  the  victory,  as  the    '     "     * 

rthiest  thmgs  wherein  to  show  their  wisdom ;    £c''m. 

m  whence  most  commonly  proceedeth  the  ruin     ^ittkmor 

the  states  they  live  in.    Whereas  the  other  sort, 

itmsting  their  own  wits,  are  content  to  be 

eemed  not  so  wise  as  the  laws,  and  not  able  to 

p  at  what  is  well  spoken  by  another :  and  so 

king  themselves  equal  judges  rather  than  con- 

kders  for  mastery,  govern  a  state  for  the  most 

rt  well.    We  therefore  should  do  the  like ;  and 

t  be  carried  away  with  combats  of  eloquence  and 

t,  to  give  such  counsel  to  your  multitude  as  in 

r  own  judgments  we  think  not  good. 

38.  ^*  For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  the  opinion  I 

IS  before ;  and  I  wonder  at  these  men  that  have 

ought  this  matter  of  the  Mytilenseans  in  question 

un,  and  thereby  caused  delay,  which   is  the 

.vantage  only  of  them  that  do  the  injury.     For 

e  sufferer  by  this  means  comes  upon  the  doer 

Lth- his  anger   dulled;   whereas    revenge^,   the 

iposite  of  injury,  is  then  greatest  when  it  follows 

esently.     I  do  wonder  also,  what  he  is  that  shall 

md  up  now  to  contradict  me,  and  shall  think  to 

tyve  that  the  injuries  done  us  by  the  Mytilenaeans 

«  good  for  us,  or  that  our  calamities  are  any 

unage  to  our  confederates.     For  certainly  he 

lUst  either  trust  in  his  eloquence,  to  make  you 

elieve  that  that   whieh  was  decreed,  was  not 

ecreed;  or  moved  with  lucre,  must  with  some 

^  [^  And  to  find  fault  with  what-  '  ['*  Whereas  the  vengeance  that 

iver  is  spoken  &c.,  as  unahle  to  followsclose  upon  the  injury,equals 

^  their  wit  in  grayer  matters'',  the  malice  of  the  wrong  doer,  and  so 

QoeUer.]  takes  the  best  satisfattion".   Goll] 
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II.       elaborate  speech  endeavour  to  seduce  you.    Noit 
of  such  matches  [of  eloquence]  as  these,  the  dtf 


AS  T. 


X  437.    giveth  the  prizes  to  others ;  but  the  danger  that 


38.1.S. 


lion  of    hence  proceedeth,  she  herself  sustaineth.    And  d 
"^        all  this  you  yourselves  are  the  cause,  by  the  evil 
institution  of  these  matches,  in  that  you  use  to  be 
itare  of   spcctators  of  words,  and  hearers  of  actions ;  bdioU* 
leu.ureij  iBg  futurc  actious  iu  the  words  of  them  that  spetk 
^'        well,  as  possible   to  come  to  pass;  and  actioDi 
already  past  in  the  orations  of  such  as  make  the 
most  of  them,  and  that  with  such  assurance,  as  tf 
what  you  saw  with  your  eyes  were  not  more  certain 
than  what  you  hear  related  ^    You  are  exceUent 
men  for  one  to  deceive  with  a  speech  of  a  new 
strain,  but  backward  to  follow  any  tried  advice; 
slaves  to  strange  things,  contemners  of  things  usual 
You^  would  every  one  chiefly  give  the  best  adviofl^ 
but  if  you  cannot,  then  you  will  contradict  thoae 
that  do.    You  would  not  be  thought  to  come  after 
with  your  opinion;  but  rather  if  any  thing  be 
acutely  spoken,  to  applaud  it  first,  and  to  appear 
ready  apprehenders  of  what  is  spoken,  even  hefoit 
it  be  out ;  but  slow  to  preconceive  the  sequel  of  the 
same.   You  would  hear,  as  one  may  say,  somewhat 
else  than  what  our  life  is  conversant  in ;  and  yet 
you  sufficiently  understand  not  that  that  is  before 
your  eyes.    And  to  speak  plainly,  overcome  with 

1  [And  actions  already  past,  *'  in  not,  then  to  contradict  thoie  tkit 

such  sort,  Uiat  you  take  not  the  evi-  can,  rather  than  seem  to  follow  their 

dence  of  your  own  eyes  as  more  advice,  and  to  approve  beforefau^ 

trustworthy,  than  what  you  hear  any  thing  smartly  said;  eager  to  be 

from  tliosc  who  find  fault  in  a  fine  the  first  to  see  the  truth  of  whit  is 

speech**.]  spoken,  but   slow  to  preconcciTe 

'  [*^  And  each  desirous,  above  all  ^c. :  seeking,  as  one  may  say,  some- 

to  be  able  himself  to  speak,  but  if  what  else*'  &c.   Goeller.] 
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delight  of  the  ear,  you  are  rather  like  unto       m. 
^tators  sitting  to  hear  the  contentions  of  so-    "TTtT^ 
(ters.  than  to  men  that  deliberate  of  the  state  of   a.  c.  427. 

Ol.88L1.9l 

Mnmoiiwealth.  39.  To  put  you  out  of  this  orntion'or 
lOur,  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  Mytilenseans  have  Ag^aration  or 
B  us  more  injury  than  ever  did  any  one  city.  JJ}*  1^1°!^^^'^ 
those  that  have  revolted  through  the  over-hard 
rare  of  our  government,  or  that  have  been  com- 
^  to  it  by  the  enemy,  I  pardon  them.  But  they 
were  islanders  and  had  their  city  walled,  so  as 
r  needed  not  fear  our  enemies  but  only  by  sea ; 
rhich  case  also  they  were  armed  for  them  with 
icient  provision  of  galleys ;  and  they  that  were 
Bitted  to  have  their  own  laws  and  whom  we 
Msipally  honoured,  and  yet  have  done  thus; 
It  have  they  done  but  conspired  against  us,  and 
ler  warred  upon  us  than  revolted  from  us,  (for 
svolt  is  only  of  such  as  suffer  violence),  and 
led  with  our  bitterest  enemies  to  destroy  us  ? 
B  is  fieur  worse  than  if  they  had  warred  against 
for  increasing  of  their  own  power  ^  But  these 
ti  would  neither  take  example  by  their  neigh- 
ir*8  calamity^  who  are,  all  that  revolted,  already 
idaed  by  us ;  nor  could  their  own  present  felicity 
ke  them  afraid  of  changing  it  into  misery :  but 
Dg  bold  against  future  events,  and  aiming  at 
tters  above  their  strength^  though  below  their 
nres,  have  taken  arms  against  us,  and  preferred 
ce  before  justice.  For  no  sooner  they  thought 
jy  might  get  the  victory,  but  immediately,  though 
tliout  injury  done  them,  they  rose  against  us. 
it  ¥rith  cities  that  come  to  great  and  unexpected 

'  [•*  Than  if  they  had  power  to  war  upon  us  by  themselves'*.] 
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111.       prosperity,  it  is  usual  to  turn  insolent:  whereas 
most  commonly  that  prosperity  which  is  attained 


TBAB  T. 


Clton. 


A.  c.  4S7.    according  to  the  course  of  reason^  is  more  firm 
^ll^]^'^    than  that  which  cometh  unhoped  for;  and  sadi 
cities  \  as  one  may  say,  do  more  easily  keep  off  an 
adverse,  than  maintain  a  happy  fortune.    Indeed 
we  should  not  formerly  have  done  any  honour  more 
to  the  Mytilenseans  than  to  the  rest  of  our  confe- 
derates; for  then  they  had  never  come  to  this 
degree  of  insolence.    For  it  is  natural  to  men  to 
contemn  those  that  observe  them,  and  to  have  in 
admiration  such  as  will  not  give  them  way.    Now 
therefore  let  them  be  punished  according  to  their 
wicked  dealing ;  and  let  not  the  fault  be  laid  upon 
a  few,  and  the  people  be  absolved.  For^  they  hare 
all  alike  taken  arms  against  us :  and  the  commonfli 
if  they  had  been  constrained  to  it,  might  have  fled 
hither,  and  have  recovered  their  city  afterward 
again.     But  they,  esteeming  it  the  safer  adventure 
to  join  with  the  J'ew,  are  alike  with  them  culpable 
of  the  revolt.  Have  also  in  consideration  your  eon- 
federates  :  and  if  you  inflict  the  same  punishment 
on  them  that  revolt  upon  compulsion  of  the  enemy, 
that  you  do  on  them  that  revolt  of  their  own  accord, 
who,  think  you,  will  not  revolt,  though  on  light 
pretence;  seeing  that  speeding   they  win  their 
liberty,  and  failing  their  case  is  not  incurable? 
Besides,  that  against  every  city  we  must  be  at  a 
new  hazard,  both  of  our  persons  and  fortunes. 
Wherein  with  the  best  success,  we  recover  but  an 
exhausted  city,  and  lose  that  wherein  our  strength 

*  ['*  And  men,  as  one  may  say".]    by  tbeir  oligarchy,  they  miglit  hut 
'  ["  For  against  us  they  have  all    called  us  in,  and  so  have  been  MV 
alike  taken  anns ;  since,  if  overawed    in  their  city  again''.    Goeller.] 
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lieth,  the  revenue  of  it ;  but  miscarrying,  we  add       in. 
these  enemies  to  our  former,  and  must  spend  that 


'  ['*  We  must  huld  out  no  hope  liavin^  made  themselves  suspected.] 

Ait  they  will,  either  hy  persuasion  ^  Meanings  that  the  orators  are 

orcurrnption,  ^lin  any  thin^  from  lirihed. 

Mr  being:  conscious  that  thry  err  ^  [Kather  than  towards  such  "as 

tbroutcb  human  infirmity".   Goll.]  remain, afleralljust what tbcy were, 

»  ['*  Must  be''  \c. :  that  is,  from  and  not  a  jot  hss"  &c.  Arn.  Goll.] 

VOL.  VIII.  X 


YK\R  V. 


time  in  warring  against  our  own  confederates,  a.  c  4>7. 
which  we  needed  to  employ  against  the  enemies  we  orari.*Mi'of 
have  already.  ^^  ""• 

40.  "  We  must  not  therefore  give  our  confede- 
rates hope  of  pardon,  either  impetrable  by  words 
or  purchaseable  by  money,  as  if*  their  errors  were 
but  such  as  are  commonly  incident  to  humanity. 
For  these  did  us  not  an  injury  unwillingly,  but 
wittingly  conspired  against  us ;  whereas  it  ought 
to  be  involuntary  whatsoever  is  pardonable.  There- 
fore both  then  at  first,  and  now  again  I  maintain, 
that  you  ought  not  to  alter  your  former  decree, 
nor  to  ofiend  in  any  of  these  three  most  disadvan- 
tageous things  to  empire,  pity,  delight  i?i  plavsihle 
speeches,  and  lenity.   As  for  pity,  it  is  just  to  show 
it  on  them  that  are  like  us,  and  will  have  pity  again ; 
but  not  upon  such  as  not  only  would  not  have  had 
pity  upon  us,  but  must  also  of  necessity  have  been'- 
(mr  enemies  for  ever  hereafter.     And  for  the  rhe- 
toricians that  delight  you  with  their  orations,  let 
them  play  their  prizes  in  matters  of  less  weight, 
and  not  in  such  wherein  the  city  for  a  little  plea- 
sure must  suflfer  a  great  damage,  but  they  for  their 
well  speaking  must  well  have**.     Lastly  for  lenity, 
itisto  be  used  towards  those  that  will  be  our  friends 
bereafter,   rather  than  towards   such,   as"*   being 
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ni.       suflFered  to  live,  will  still  be  as  they  are,  not  a  jot 
the  less  our  enemies.     In  sum  I  say  only  this,  that 


TP.AR  ▼. 


Ckmu 


A.  c.  427,  if  you  foUow  my  advice,  you  shall  do  that  which  is 
onti^'of  both  just  in  respect  of  the  Mytilenaeans,  and  profit- 
able for  yourselves  :  whereas  if  you  decree  other- 
wise, you  do  not  gratify  them,  but  condemn  your- 
selves. For  if  these  have  justly  revolted,  you  must 
unjustly  have  had  dominion  over  them.  Nay' 
though  your  dominion  be  against  reason,  yet  if  you 
resolve  to  hold  it,  you  must  also,  as  a  matter  con- 
ducing thereunto,  against  reason  punish  them ;  or 
else  you  must  give  your  dominion  over,  that  yon 
may  be  good  without  danger.  But  if  you  consider 
what  was  likely  they  would  have  done  to  you,  if 
they  had  prevailed,  you  cannot  but  think  them 
worthy  the  same  punishment ;  nor  be  less  sensiUe, 
you  that  have  escaped,  than  they  that  have  coo- 
spired  ;  especially  they  having  done  the  injury  first 
For  such  as  do  an  injury  without  precedent  cause, 
persecute  most,  and  even  to  the  death,  him  they 
have  done  it  to  ;  as  jealous  of  the  danger  his  re- 
maining enemy  may  create  him :  for  he  that  is 
wronged  without  cause,  and  escapeth,  will  com- 
monly be  more  cruel  than  if  it  were  against  any 
enemy  on  equal  quarrel.  Let  us  not  therefore 
betray  ourselves,  but  .in  contemplation^  of  what 
you  were  near  suflfering,  and  how  you  once  prized 
above  all  things  else  to  have  them  in  your  power, 
requite  them  now  accordingly.  Be  not  softened  at 
the  sight  of  their  present  estate,  nor  forget  the 
danger  that  hung  over  our  own  heads  so  lately. 

'  [**  And  then,  if  even  though  not  ^  [*' Representing  to  joandni 
your  right  you  still  resolve  to  in  as  lively  a  manner  as  may  be 
hold  it,**  &c.]  what"  &c.  Goeller.] 


Clt»on. 


rnr.  oratfov 
OK  i>ion<»Ti:.H. 
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live  not  only  onto  these  their  deserved  punishment,       nr.. 
mi  also  unto  the  rest  of  our  confederates  a  clear    '     '     ^ 

YK.Vtt  V. 

xample,  that  death  is  their  sentence  whensoever  a.  c.  427. 
hey  shall  rebel.  Which  when  they  know,  you  shall  option  of 
he  less  often  have  occasion  to  neglect  your  enemies, 
nd^ht  against  your  own  confederates." 

41.  To  this  purpose  spake  Cleon.  After  him 
Modotus  the  son  of  Eucrates,  who  also  in  the 
brmer  assembly  opposed  most  the  putting  of  the 
tfj^enaeans  to  death,  stood  forth  and  spake  as 
bUowetfa. 

42.  "  I  will  neither  blame  those  who  have  pro- 
xmnded  the  business  of  the  Mytilenseans  to  be  again 
lebated,  nor  commend  those  that  find  fault  with 
rfken  consulting  in  affairs  of  great  importance.  But 
[  am  of  opinion  that  nothing  is  so  contrary  to  good 
ioonsel  as  these  two,  haste  and  anger:  whereof 
the  one  is  ever  accompanied  with  madness,  and 
the  other  with  want  of  judgment  K  And  whoso- 
ever maintaineth  that  words  are  not  instructors 
to  deeds,  either  he  is  not  wise,  or  doth  it  upon 
lome  private  interest  of  his  own.  Not  wise,  if  he 
think  that  future,  and  not  apparent  things,  may  be 
demonstrated  otherwise  than  by  words:  interested, 
if  desiring  to  carry  an  ill  matter,  and  knowing 
that  a  bad  cause  will  not  bear  a  good  speech,  he 
So  about  to  deter  his  opposers  and  hearers  by 
K  good  calumniation.  But  they  of  all  others  are 
naost  intolerable,  that^  when  men  give  public 
advice,  will  accuse  them  also  of  bribery.  For  if 
they  charged  a  man  with  no  more  but  ignorance, 

*  [The  one  "with  folly'' :Uie  other  ^  [**  That  will  accuse  them  of 
**  wHh  a  rude  and  narrow  mind'\  making  a  sort  of  display  for  the  sake 
Ainold.l  ofahrihe".   Arnold,  Ooeller.] 

X  2 


l>i«Nlniua. 
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HI.       when  he  had  spoken  in  vain,  he  might  yet  depart 
— ' — ^    with  the  opinion  of  *  a  fool.   But  when  they  impute 

YKAR  V, 

A.  c.  427.    corruption  also,  if  his  counsel  take  place  he  is  still 

III  Hrt  I  ^ 

onuiJn  of  suspected ;  and  if  it  do  not  take  place,  he  shall 
be  held  not  only  a  fool,  but  also  void  of  honesty. 
The  commonwealth  gets  no  good  by  such  courses: 
for  through  fear  hereof  it  will  want  counsellors. 
And  the  state  would  do  their  business  for  the  most 
part  well,  if  this  kind  of  citizens  were  they  that  < 
had  least  ability  in  speaking ;  for  they  should  then 
persuade  the  city  to  the  fewer  errors.  For  a  good 
statesman  should  not  go  about  to  terrify  those  tliat 
contradict  him,  but^  rather  to  make  good  his 
counsel  upon  liberty  of  speech.  And  a  wise  state 
ought  not  either  to  add  unto,  or  on  the  other  side, 
to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  him  that  giveth 
good  advice;  nor^  yet  punish,  nay  nor  disgrace 
the  man  whose  counsel  they  receive  not.  And 
then,  neither  would  he  that  lighteth  on  good 
advice  "*,  deliver  anything  against  his  own  con- 
science, out  of  ambition  of  further  honour  and  to 
please  the  auditory ;  nor  he  that  doth  not,  covet 
thereupon,  by  gratifying  the  people  some  way  or 
other,  that  he  also  may  endear  them^  43.  But  we 
do  here  the  contrary :  and  besides,  if  any  man  be 
suspected  of  corruption,  though  he  give  the  best 
counsel  that  can  be  given,  yet  through  envy,  for 
this   uncertain    opinion    of   his  gain,   we  lose  a 


*  [*'  Of  a  want  of  wisdom,  rathei  not  even  to  disgrace  the  man**  M 

than  of  honesty*'.]  *  ["  He  that  sucxjeedeth**.] 

-  ["  But  without  appealing  to  ^  ["  Nor  would  he  that  doth  not. 

party  feeling,  to  make  it  appear  that  stiive  in  the  same  way,  by  himself 

his  is  the  hcst  ccmnsel".]  too  gratifying  the  people,  to  (li»* 

^  ["  And  so  far  from  punishing,  them  to  him**.] 


Diodotus. 
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rtain  benefit  to  the  commonwealth.     And  our       m. 
stom  is  to  hold  good  counsel,  given '  suddenly,    ^  ^^^^  ^.  ' 
less  suspect  then  bad :  by  which  means,  as  he    ^^  *^^- 
It  gives  the  most  dangerous  counsel,  must  get     omtionor 
3  same  received  by  fraud ;  so  also  he  that  gives 
J  most  sound  advice,  is  forced  by  lying  to  get 
nself  believed.     So  that  the  commonwealth  is 
alone,  which  by  reason  of   these   suspicious^ 
aginations,  no  man  can  possibly  benefit  by  the 
an  and  open  way  without  artifice.     For  if  any 
m  shall  do  a  manifest  good  unto  the  common- 
lalth,  he  shall  presently  be  suspected  of  some 
•ret  gain  unto  himself  in  particular.     We  there- 
"e,  that  in  the  most  important  affairs  and  amidst  ^ 
3se  jealousies  do  give  our  advice,  have  need  to 
«8ee  further  than  you,  that  look  not  far ;  and  the 
ther,  because  w^e    stand    accountable   for    our 
ansel  ^  and  you  are  to  render  no  account  of  your 
aring  it.   For  if  the  persuader  and  the  persuaded 
d  equal  harm,  you  would  be  the  more  moderate 


["  Spoken  straiglitforward'*.]  called  a  ypaipif  irapav6fiu)v ;  which 

["  By  this  needless  degree  of  took    place    before    the   ordinary 

ugfat".    Goeller.]  courts,  the   judges  whereof  wore 

[^  And  liable  to  such  a  mode  the  six  thousand  chosen  by  lot  from 

onttruing  it,  give"  &c.  Goeller.]  the  citizens  at  large.    The  success 

[At  Athens,  it  w.is  open  to  any  of  the  proceeding  subjected  the  pro- 

Kn  to  impeach  any  law'or  decree,  poser  of  the  law  to  An  arbitrary  tine : 

the  ground  of  its  being  either  and  a  third  conviction  rendered  him 

tniy  to  some  existing  law,  or  incapable    of   proposing  any  law 

ost,  or  inexpedient.     Upon  the  thereafter.   On  the  other  hand,  the 

n  to  that  effect  of  the  complain-  complainant,  if  he  failed  in  obtain- 

,  the  validity  of  tlie  law,  or,  if  ing  a  fifth  part  of  the  voices  of  the 

already  passed  into  a  law,  all  judges,  was  himself  subjected  to  a 

Iter  proceedings  upon  it  were  fnie.    The  time  for  originating  this 

peiidcd  till  the  question  of  its  proceeding,  was  limited  to  a  year 

ilily  or  illegality  was  decided,  from  the  passing  of  the  law  im- 

»  was  done  l»y  a   proceeding  peached.] 
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in.  j^i^g^s-     Bu^  ^ow,  according  to  the  passion  that 

' — ' — ^  Uikcs  you,  when  at  any  time  your  affaurs  miscarry, 

A.  V.  1/7.  you  punish  the  sentence  of  that  one  only  that  gave 

^)r.tMm'or  the  counsel,  not  the  many  sentences  of  your  own 

Diodotu..  ^.jj^j  Yieve  in  fault  as  well  as  his. 

44.  ^^For  my  own  part,  I  stood  not  forth  ^A 
any  purpose  of  contradiction  in  the  business  of 
the  Mytileuseans,  nor  to  accuse  any  man.  For  we 
contend  not  now,  if  we  be  wise,  about  the  injury 
done  by  them,  but  about  the  wisest  counsel  for 
ourselves.  For  how  great  soever  be  their  fault, 
yet  I  would  never  advise  to  have  them  pat  to 
death,  unless  it  be  for  our  profit ;  [nor  yet  would 
I  pardon  them  \']  though  they  were  pardonaUe, 
unless  it  be  good  for  the  commonwealth.  And 
in  my  opinion,  our  deliberation  now  is  of  die 
future,  rather  than  of  the  present.  And  whereas 
Cleon  -  contendeth,  that  it  will  be  profitable  for 
the  future,  to  put  them  to  death,  in  that  it  wiD 
keep  the  rest  from  rebelling :  I  contending  likewise 
for  the  future  '^,  afiirm  the  contrary.  And  I  desire 
you  not  to  reject  the  profit  of  my  advice  for  the 
fair  pretexts  of  his ;  which  ^  agreeing  more  with 
your  present  anger  against  the  Mytilenaeans,  may 
(juickly  perhaps  win  your  consent.  We  plead  not 
judicially  with  the  Mytilenseans  so  as  to  need 
arguments  of  equity,  but  we  consult  of  them, 
which  way  we  may  serve  ourselves  of  them  to  our 

*  [These  words,  though  evidently  more  upon  what  is  just,  may  p** 
required  by  the  sense,  are  wanting  haps,  according  to  your  p««rt 
in  the  Greek.]  anger  against    the    MytileB«»w» 

*  ["•  Hspetially"  contend^'lh.]  soon  win  your  consent:  but  we»« 
'  ['*  The    well-being    of"    the    not    pleading    judicially   ag»i»<* 

fut  u r< .]  them,  so  us  to  need  argunieub"  &*• 

'•  L"  I'or  his  louucil,  grounded    Goeller.] 
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most  advantage  hereafter.     45.  I  say  therefore,       m. 
that  death  hath  been  in  states  ordained  for  a    '     ' — * 

,  YEAB  ▼. 

punishment  of  many  offences,  and  those  not  so  a.  c  427. 
great,  but  far  less  than  this.  Yet  encouraged  by  onti^'or' 
hope,  men  hazard  themselves :  nor  did  any  man  ^<*^****^ 
ever  yet  enter  into  a  practice,  which  he  knew  he 
could  not  go  through  with.  And  a  city  when  it 
revolteth,  supposeth  itself  to  be  better  furnished, 
dther  of  themselves  or  by  their  confederates,  than 
it  is,  or  else  it  would  never  take  the  enterprise  in 
hand.  They  have  it  by  nature,  both  men  and 
dties,  to  commit  offences ;  nor  is  there  any  law 
that  can  prevent  it.  For  men  have  gone  over  all 
d^ees  of  pimishmeut,  augmenting  ^  them  still,  in 
hope  to  be  less  annoyed  by  malefactors.  And  it 
18  likely  that  gentler  punishments  were  inflicted  of 
old,  even  upon  the  most  heinous  crimes ;  but  that 
in  tract  of  time,  men  continuing  to  transgress, 
they  were  extended  afterwards  to  the  taking  away 
of  life ;  and  yet  they  still  transgress.  And  there- 
fore either  some  greater  terror  than  death  must  be 
devised,  or  death  will  not  be  enough  for  coercion. 
For  poverty  will  always  add  boldness  to  necessity ; 
and  wealth,  covetousness  to  pride  and  contempt. 
And  the  other  [middle]  fortunes,  they  also  through 
human  passion,  according  as  they  are  severally 
subject  to  some  insuperable  one  or  other,  impel 
men  to  danger.  But  hope  and  desire  ^  work  this 
effect  in  all  estates.     And  this  as  the  leader,  that 


'  ["Men,  in  imposing  punish-  '  ["  Hope  and  desire  in  every 

ment,  have  gone  through  alP'  &c.  way;  this  as  the  leader,  (kc.;  are 

Goeller.  Capital  punishments  were  the  cause  of  most  mischief:  and  be- 

not,  it  seems,  in  use  amongst  the  ingundiscemed,havc  greater  power 

Greeks  in  early  times.]  than  dangers  seen".] 
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III.       as  the  companion;  this  contriving  the  enterprize, 
that  suggesting  the  success,  are  the  cause  of  most 


YEAR  V. 


A.  (^  427.    crimes  that  are  committed :  and  being  least  dis- 
oration'of    cenicd,   arc   more   mischievous  than    evils  seen. 
^^**^^      Besides  these  two,  fortune  also  puts  men  forward 
as  much  as  anything  else  \     For  presenting  her- 
self sometimes  unlooked  for,  she  provoketh  some  to 
adventure,  though  not  provided  as  they  ought  for 
the  purpose ;   and   specially  cities,  because  they 
venture  for  the  greatest  matters,  as  liberty  and 
dominion  over  others ;  and  amongst  a  generality, 
every  one,  though  without  reason,  somewhat  the 
more  magnifies  himself  in  particular  ^.     In  a  word^ 
it  is  a  thing  impossible,  and  of  great  simplicity  to 
believe,  when  human  nature  is  earnestly  bent  to 
do  a  thing,  that  by  force  of  law  or  any  other 
danger  it  can  be  diverted. 

40.  "  We  must  not  therefore,  relying  on  the 
security  of  capital  punishment,  decree  the  worst* 
against  them,  nor  make  them  desperate,  as  if  there 
w  ere  no  place  to  repent,  and  as  soon  as  they  can, 
to  cancel  their  offence.  For  observe :  if  a  city 
revolted  should  know  it  could  not  hold  out,  it 
would  now  compound,  whilst  it  were  able  both  to 
pay  us  our  charges  for  the  present  and  our  tribute 
for  the  time  to  come.  But  the  way  that  Cleon 
prescribeth,  what  city,  think  you,  would  not  pro- 
vide itself  better  than  this  did;  and  endure  the 
siege  to  the  very  last,  if  to  compound  late  and 
soon  be  all  one  ?     And  how  can  it  be  but  detri- 

*  [**  C'oiJlribules  no  less  to  urge  things  (liberty  and  doininioD)  lh»n 

mm  on".]  the  reality'*.  Goeller,  Arnold.l 

-  [•'  ICvcry  man,  without  reason,         ^  ["  'Too  severely  :  nor  make  Jtf* 

eonceivts   greater  ideas   ul*    those  spcrate  those  that  rcvult*\*^c.] 
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o  US,  to  be  at  charge  of  long  sieges  through 
ibstinacy,  and  when  we  have  taken  a  city, 
it  exhausted,  and  to  lose  the  revenue  of  it 
3  future?  And  this  revenue  is  the  only 
:h  we  have  against  our  enemies.  We  are 
en  to  be^  exact  judges  in  the  punition  of 
irsy  but  to  look  rather  how  by  their  moderate 
ment  we  may  have  our  confederate  cities, 
s  they  may  be  able  to  pay  us  tribute ;  and 
ink  to  keep  them  in  awe  by  the  rigour  of 
>ut  by  the  providence  of  our  own  actions. 
B  to  the  contrary,  when  we  recover  a  city, 
having  been  free  and  held  under  our  obe- 
by  force  hath  revolted  justly^,  think  now 
ire  ought  to  inflict  some  cruel  punishment 
hem.  Whereas  we  ought  rather,  not  mightily 
ish  a  free  city  revolted,  but  mightily  to  look 
efore  it  revolt,  and  to  prevent  the  intention 
but^  when  we  have  overcome  them,  to  lay 
ult  upon  as  few  as  we  can.  47.  Consider 
F  you  follow  the  advice  of  Cleon,  how  much 
lall  ofifend  likewise  in  this  other  point.  For 
your  ^  cities  the  commonalty  are  now  your 
5,  and  either  revolt  not  with  the  few,  or  if 
le  compelled  to  it  by  force,  they  presently 
enemies  to  them  that  caused  the  revolt: 
by  when  you  go  to  war,  you  have  the  com- 
of  the  adverse  city  on  your  side.  But  if 
lall  destroy  the  commonalty  of  the  Mytilen- 
which  did  neither  partake  of  the  revolt,  and 
>n  as  they  were  armed  presently  delivered 


III. 

* — '— ^ 

TKAK  ▼. 

A.  O.  4-27. 

Ou88.1.2. 
Oration  of 
DiodoUis. 


o  prejudice  ourselves  ]>y 
^  exact  juflfjcs"  <Scc.] 
lath,  as  was  likely,  revolted 


to  recover  its  indei)endence'\] 
^  [And  wlieii.] 
*  [**  For  in  all  cities",  .Vc  ] 
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III. 

YKAE  V. 

A.   C.  427. 

Ol.88.1.3. 
Oration  of 
IKodotas. 


the  city  into  your  hands :  you  shall  first  do  unjustly^ 
to  kill  such  as  have  done  you  service;  and  you  shaU 
effect  a  v^ork  besides,  v^hich  the  great  men  do 
everywhere   most  desire.      For  when  they  have 
made  a  city  to  revolt,  they  shall  have  the  people 
presently  on  their   side;   you  having  for^ewn 
them  by  the  example,  that  both  the  guilty  and 
not  guilty  must  undergo  the  same   punishment 
Whereas  indeed  though  they  were  guilty,  yet  we 
ought  to  dissemble  it ;   to  the  end  that  the  only 
party  now  our  friend,  may  not  become  our  enmf. 
And  for  the  assuring  of  our  dominion,  I  think  it 
far  more  profitable  voluntarily  to  put  up  an  injury, 
than  justly  to  destroy  such  as  we  should  not.  And 
that   same  both  justice  and  profit  of  revenge^ 
alleged  by   Cleon,  can  never  possibly  be  found 
together  in  the '  same  thing. 

48.  "You  therefore,  upon  knowledge  that  thisi 
the  best  course,  not  upon  compassion  or  lenity, 
(for  neither  would  I  have  you  won  by  that),  but 
upon  consideration  of  what  hath  been  advised,  be 
ruled  by  me,  and  proceed  to  judgment  at  your 
own  leisure  against  those  whom  Paches  hath  seat 
hither  as  guilty,  and  suffer  the  rest  to  enjoy  thdr 
city.  For  that  will  be  both  good  for  the  future, 
and  also  of  present  terror  to  the  enemy.  For  he 
that  consulteth  wisely,  is  a  sorer  enemy  than  he 
that  assaulteth  with  the  strength  of  action  unad- 
visedly." 

49.  Thus  spake  Diodotus.  After  these  two 
opinions  were  delivered,  the  one  most  opposite  to 
the  other,  the  Athenians  were^  at  contention  wbidk 

*  ["In  it":  tliat  is,  in  revenge]      is,  notwithstanding  the  change  rf 
-  ["  Were  nevertheless"  :    that    opinion  iu  ch.  3t).] 


^ 
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hey  should  decree;   and  at  the   holding  up  of       m. 
lands  they  were  both  sides  almost  equal :  but  yet    '  ^^J^  ~ 
he  sentence  of  Diodotus  prevailed.    Whereupon    a.  c  427. 

Ol.88.  1. 3. 

hey  presently  in  haste  sent  away  another  galley,  The  sentence  of 
38t  not  arriving  before  the  former*  they  should ^^"*"* ^^^^^^ 
ind  the  city  already  destroyed.  The  first  galley  ^j^J^yjT^^"* 
et  forth  before  the  second  a  day  and  a  night,  with  a  sentence 
tut  the  Mytilensean  ambassadors  having  furnished  The  speed  of  thb 
his  latter  with  wine  and  barley  cakes,  and  pro-^^^J^^^^^e*** 
Dised  them  ereat  rewards  if  they  overtook  the*?™5^**^- 

o  J  ned  the  decree 

ither  galley,  they  rowed  diligently,  at  one  and  the  of  death. 

lame   time  both  plying  their    oars,   and  taking 

heir  refection  of  the  said  barley  cakes  steeped  in 

irine  and  oil ;  and  by  turns  part  of  them  slept  *\ 

md  the  other  part  rowed.     It  happened  also  that 

there    blew    no   wind    against    them;    and    the 

former  galley  making  no  great  haste,  as  going  on 

BO  sad  an  errand,  whereas  the  former  proceeded"* 

in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  arrived  indeed  The  commom  of 

first,  but  only  so  much  as  Paches  had  read  the  „eard«uuc'uon 

sentence,  and  prepared  **  to  execute  what  they  had 

decreed.     But  presently  after  came  in  the  other 

galley,  and  saved  the  city  from  being  destroyed. 

So  near  were  the  Mytilenaeans  to  the  danger. 

50.  But  those  whom  Paches  had  sent  home  as  About  a  thou. 
most  culpable   of  the   revolt,  the   Athenians,  as  I^uh„^of  the 
Cleon  had  advised,  put  to  death ;  being  in  number  ^^^^'^^-^"^^ 
wmewhat  above  a  thousand.    They  also  razed  the 
vails  of  Mytilene,  and  took  from  them  all  their 

'  [**Lest  the //>rm<?r  vessel  arriv-  ^  ["  Drove  on".] 

Dg  6rst".  Bekker,  Arnold.]  *  ["  And  was  about  executing 

'  [It  was  unusual  to  continue  the  the  decree,  when  the  second  vessel 

oyajj^  by  night  in  any  but  sailing  reached  land  and  arrested  the  de- 

csacls.]  btrucliou  ul'  the  city.  So  near'*  &c.] 
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ni.       galleys.  After  which  they  imposed  on  the  Lesbians 
vK*iT.      ^^o  more  tribate,  but  having  divided  their  land 
^*  ^  f^!*    (aW  but  that  of  the  MethymnaeaDs)   into  three 
thousand  parts,  three  hundred  of  those  parts  [of 
the  choicest  landj  they  consecrated  to  the  godsl 
And  for  the  rest,  they  sent  men  by  lot  out  of  their 
own  city  to  possess  it ;   of  whom  the  Lesbians  at 
the  rent  of  two  mina)  of  silver  yearly  upon  a  lot, 
had  the  land  again  to  be  husbanded  by  themselves. 
The  Athenians  took  in  all  such  towus^  also,  as  the 
Mytilenseans  were  masters  of  in  the  continent; 
which  were  afterwards  made  subjects  to  the  people 
of  Athens.     Thus   ended  the  business  touching 
Lesbos. 
NiriM  lake  111        51.  The  same  summer^  after  the  recovery  of 
^,y^;*to  Me^  L^bos,  the    Athenians,    under    the    conduct  of 
»*^  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  made  war  on  Mmoa, 

an  island  adjacent  to  Megara.  For  the  Megareans 
had  built  a  tower  in  it,  and  served  themselves  of 
the  island  for  a  place  of  garrison.  But  Nicias 
desired  that  the  Athenians  might  keep  their  watch 
upon  Megara  in  that  island,  as  being  nearer,  and 


^  [The  lands  thus  assigned  to  the  andrius,  Herod,  iii.  142.   As  to  the 

gods  in  Greece  and  Rome,  became  Athenian  Kkrjpovxoi^  here  said  to  be 

tlic  property  of  the  stale,  and  were  sent  out  to  Lesbos,  they  nngbt  be 

usually  let  to  individuals  subject  to  sent  out  to  view  tlie  lots  and  arrange 

certain  duties  to  the  temple,  priests,  with  the  tenants,  but  it  is  manifest 

^cc.  I-.and  was  also  sometimes  con-  they  did  not  remain  there :  as  in 

sccralcd  by  individuals  to  some  god,  the  subsequent  revolts  in  he^ 

for  the  siikc  of  the  security  of  the  (viii.  22,  23),  there  was  cTidcntly 

religious  sanction :  the  rkfuvocj  or  no    Athenian    population  in  lb* 

liiiid  set  apart,  remaining  in   the  island  then.  Am.    Since  A.C.  506 

possession  of  themselves  and  their  the  Athenians  had  been  in  the  habit 

j>osterity,  subject  to  the  charges  of  of  sending  cleruchi  instead  of  co- 

keeping  up  the  temple,  maintaining  lonies  to  the  countries  conqiiefrti 

the  priests,  .Sec.     Sec  the  ease  of  by  them.    Hcrni.  Gr.  Anli«j. §11") 

Xciio})hoii,  Anal),  v.  3 :  and  of  Ma;-  -  [In  iv.  52,  called  tuq  WsTmii 
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10  more  at  Budorum  and  Salamis ;  to  the  end  that        hi. 
he  Peloponnesians  might  not  go  oat  thence  with 


YKAR  V, 


heir  ficalleys  undescried,  nor  send  out  pirates,  as    a.  a  427. 

•  Or8d12 

hey  had  formerly  done,  and  to  prohibit  the 
mportation  of  all  things  to  the  Megareans  by  sea. 
iYherefore  when  he  had  first  taken  two  towers 
that  stood  out  from  Nisaea*,  with  engines  applied 
[rem  the  sea,  and  so  made  a  free  entrance  for  his 
galleys  between  the  island  and  the  firm  land,  he 
took  it  in  with  a  wall  also  from  the  continent,  in 
that  part  where  it  might  receive  aid  by  a  bridge 
over  the  marshes  ;  for  it  was  not  far  distant  from 
the  main  land.  And,  that  being  in  few  days 
finished,  he  built  a  fort  in  the  island  itself,  and 
leaving  there  a  garrison,  carried  the  rest  of  his 
aimy  back. 

52.  It  happened  also  about  the  same  time  of  Tiie  nanpam 
this  summer,  that  the  Plataeans,  having  spent  their ' 
victual   and  being    unable    longer   to    hold   out, 
yielded  their  city  in  this  manner  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians.    The  Peloponnesians  assaulted  the  walls, 
but  they  within  were  unable  to  fight.    Whereupon  tii«^  ucedapmo. 

,  "^     .  .  -  •    •  ^1      •     "»»"'*  refuse  to 

the  Lacedaemonian  commander,  perceivmg  their  take  piataa  by 
Weakness,  would  not  take  the  place  by  force ;  (for  ["aveitbyvohm. 
ie  had  command  to  that  purpose  from  Lacedsemon,  ^""^  *»"en<i«?»-. 
to  the  end  that  if  they  should  ever  make  peace  with 
the  Athenians,  with  conditions  of  mutual  restitu- 

*  ["  And  having  first  on  the  side  stand  the  towers  to  have  stood,  one 

tifA*»s<ea taken  two  projecting  towers  on  a  mole  from   Minoa,  and  the 

tith  engines  &c.,  he  also  took  in  otherouamolefroniNissea. '^Minoa 

^th  a  wall  the  part  orera^ains/  the  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  island  ; 

"iHUinent,  where  there  was  access  to  but  the  mole  on  which,  according  to 

he  island,  which  lay  not  far  from  custom,  stood  one  of  the  towers  de- 

he  continent,  by  a  bridge  over  a  fending  the  entrance  of  the  port,  is 

ford".    Goeller  and  Arnold  under-  still  traceable."   Arn(»ld.] 
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in.       tion  of  such  cities  as  on  either  side  had  been  taken 
by  war,  Plataea,  as  having  come  in  of  its  own  accord. 


TBAE  r. 


A.  c.  427.    might  not  be  thereby  recoverable) ;  but  sent  a 

Ol  88. 12 

herald  to  them,  who  demanded'  whether  or  no 
they  would  give  up  their  city  voluntarily  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  take  them  for 
their  judges,  with  power  to  punish  the  offenders, 
but  none  without  form  of  justice.  So  said  the 
herald:  and  they  (for  they  were  now  at  the  weakest) 
delivered  up  the  city  accordingly.  So  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  gave  the  Plataeans  food  for  certain  days, 
till  the  judges,  which  were  five,  should  arrive*  from 
unja>it  ]m>c««d.  Laccdasmon.  And  when  they  were  come,  no  acco- 
'^^^^  sation  was  exhibited ;  but  calling  them  man  by 
man,  they  asked  of  every  one  only  this  question : 
whether  they  had  done  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  confederates  in  this  war  any  good  service. 
But  the  Plataeans  having  sued  to  make  their  answer 
more  at  large,  and  having  appointed  AstymachoH 
the  son  of  Asopolaus,  and  Lacon"^  the  son  of  Aeim- 
nestus  (who  had  been  heretofore  the  host  of  the 
Lacedaemonians)  for  their  speakers,  said  as  fol* 
loweth : 

53.  "  Men  of  Lacedaemon,  relying  upon  yon  we 


THK  0«ATIO?l  OF 
THK  Pf.ATJBANM. 


*  P'  With  a  demand'*.]  dred  men  being  aiterwaitls  ill  ^ 

2  [And  Uiey  ^^  fed  the  Plataeans,  to  a  man,  in  the  plain  of  Steny- 

till  the  judges  arrived"  &c.]  clerus  in  the  third  Messenian  war. 

^  [Mueller  (Dor.  i.  9,  n.)  observes  Mueller,  referring  to  Herod,  ix.  W, 

tliat  Plat;ea  had  after  the  time  of  calls  him  a  Spartan :  but  Herodotas 

Pausanias  been  on  friendly  terms  calls  him,  not  a  Spartew,  hot  *^  * 

with  Sparta :  to  which  circumstance,  man  famous  in  Sparia^ :  and  ai  tb' 

and  to  this  vpo^ivuiy  Lacon  owed  his  Plata^ans  assisted  the  Spartans  ii 

name.     Aeimnestus  is  a  name  fa-  that  war,  there  appears  in  the  t^ 

mous,  as  being  that  of  the  slayer  of  count  of  Herodotus  nothing  iocos* 

Mardonius  at  the  battle  of  Platsa:  sistent  with  its  being  the  p^^^ 

himself  with  a  body  of  three  bun-  here  mentioned.] 
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ded  up  our  city,  not  expecting  to  undergo  this,       m. 

some  more  legal  manner  of  proceeding ;  and    ""[^^[^[^ 
agreed  not  to  stand  to  the  judgment  of  others,    a.  c  427. 
now  we  do*),  but  of  yourselves  only;  conceiv-  oration  of 
;  we  should  so  obtain  the  better  justice.     But  ^'^  «*^"»- 
w  we  fear  we  have  been  deceived  in  both.     For 

have  reason  to  suspect,  both  that  the  trial  is 
)ital,  and  you  the  judges  partial :  gathering  so 
ich  both  from  that,  that  there  hath  not  been 
rented  any  accusation  to  which  we  might 
swer^;  and  also  from  this,  that  the  inteiTogatory 
short,  and  such,  as  if  we  answer  to  it  with  truth, 
5  shall  speak  against  ourselves,  and  be  easily 
nvinced,  if  we  lie.  But  since  we  are  on  all  hands 
a  strait,  we  are  forced  (and  it  seems  our  safest 
ay)  to  try'  what  we  can  obtain  by  pleading.  For, 
r  men  in  our  case,  the  speech  not  spoken  may 
ye  occasion  to  some  to  think,  that  spoken  it  had 
:€8erved  us.  But  besides  other  inconveniences, 
le  means  also  of  persuasion  go  ill  on  our  side, 
or  if  we  had  not  known  one  another,  we  might 
ive  helped  ourselves  by  producing  testimony  in 
lings  you  knew  not.  Whereas  now,  all  that  we 
lall  say,  will  be  before  men  that  know  already 
bat  it  is.  And  we  fear,  not  that  you  mean, 
cause  you  know  us  inferior  in  virtue  to  your- 
Ives^  to  make  that  a  crime ;  but  lest  you  bring 

[•*  In   confidence,  to  you  we  ^  ['*  To    say    somewhat    before 

Ided  up  Sec. :  and  upon  condi-  running  the  hazard  of  judgment*' 

I  not  to  be  at  the  discretion  (as  Steph.  Am.] 

refore  we  are  not)  of  any  but  *  [And  we  fear  not,  "  lest  con- 

irselFCs ;  conceiving^' &c.  GolL]  dcmning    us   beforehand    on   the 

'  [**  For  the  liberty  of  this  speech  ground  of  our  merits  towards  you 

I  been  granted  at  our  request" :  being  less  than  yours  towards  us", 

1  also  &c.]  you  make  that  a  crime.  Goll.Arn.] 
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III.       US  to  a  judgment  already  judged,  to  gratify  some- 
body else.     54.  Nevertheless,  we  will  produce  our 


VKAU  V. 


tlie  FlaUitann. 


A.  c.  427.    reasons  of  equity  against  the  quarrel  of  the  The- 
orauono'r      baus,  and  withal  make  mention  of  our  services 
done  both  to  you  and  to  the  rest  of  Greece ;  and 
make  trial,  if  by  any  means  we  can  persuade  you. 
As  to  that  short  interrogatory,  whether  we  hme 
any  way  done  good  in  this  present  war  to  the 
Lacediemonians  and  their  confederates,  or  not:  if 
you  ask  us  as  enemies,  we  say,  that  if  we  have  done 
them  no  good,  we  have  also  done  them  no  wrong: 
if  you  ask  us  as  friends,  then  we  say,  that  they 
rather  have  done  us  the  injury,  in  that  they  made 
war  upon  us^     But  in  the  time  of  the  peace,  and 
in  the  war  against  the  Medes,  we  behaved  our- 
selves well:  for  the  one  we  brake ^  not  first,  and 
in  the  other,  we  were  the  only  Boeotians  that  joined 
with  you  for  the  delivery  of  Greece.     For  though 
we  dwell  up  in  the  land,  yet  we  fought  by  sea  at 
Artemisium ;  and  in  the  battle  fought  in  this  our 
own  territory,  we  were  with  you^;  and  whatsoever 
dangers  the  Grecians  in  those  times  underwent,  we 
were  partakers  of  all,  even  beyond  our  strength. 
And  unto  you,  Lacedaemonians,  in  particular,  when 
Sparta  was  in  greatest  affright  after  the  earth- 

*  [**  But  if  you  cohsider  us  as  the  Plataeanswere  present  at  the /fj'rf 

friends,  then  that  you  yourselves  of  this  battle.    He  makes,  howerf^i 

rather  do  the  wrong  in  milking  war  the  number  of  the  LacedaeinoniiDS 

upon  us'\    Goeller.]  engaged,  60,000  (ix.  61):  whereas 

2  ["  We  have  been  iww  not  the  previously  (eh.  28)  he  reckons  the©, 
first  to  break'*.]  Lacedajraonians  10,000  (of  whom, 

3  ["  With  you  and  Pausanias'\  Spartans  5,000),  and  Helots  (seren 
This  is  an  answer  to  the  doubts  to  each  Spartan)  35,000 ;  to  »J'» 
started,  (Herodotus  ejr/wfWy  men-  45,000:  leaving  5,000  to  be  «<^ 
tioningthe  I^iceda;monians,  Tegea-  counted  for,  which  might  iucluw 
tans,  and  Atheuiuus  only),  whether  the  Plata'ans.] 
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quake,  upon  the  rebellion  of  the  Helotes  and  seiz-       jjj^ 
ing  of  Ithome',  we  sent  the  third  part  of  our  power 


TRAK  ▼. 


to  assist  you ;  which  you  have  no  reason  to  forget,    a.  c.  427. 

55.  Such  then  we  showed  ourselves  in  those  ancient  (^tk^'if*' 

and  most  important  affairs.     It  is  true,  we  have  *^«  Pi»t»iin». 

been  your  enemies  since ;  but  for  that,  you  are  to 

blame  yourselves.      For  when  oppressed  by  the 

Thebans  we  sought  league  of  you,  you  rejected  us; 

and  bade  us  go  to  the  Athenians  that  were  nearer 

hand,  yourselves  being  far  off^.    Nevertheless,  you 

neither  have  in  this  war,  nor  were  to  have  suffered 

at  our  hands  any  thing  that  misbecame  us.   And  if 

we  denied  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians  when  you 

bade  us,  we  did  you  no  injury  in  it.   For  they  both 

aided  us  against  the  Thebans,  when  you  shrunk 

from  us ;  and  it  was  now  no  more  any  honesty  to 

betray  them ;  especially  having  been  well  used  by 

them,  and  we  ourselves  having  sought  their  league, 

and  being  made  denizens®  also  of  their  city.   Nay, 


'  [Ithome,  a  stronghold  on  a  hill  the  fall  of  tlie  building  wherein  tliey 

<^manding  the  plains  of  Steny-  were  exercising.    But  for  the  pre- 

^-'lenis    and    the    Pamisus,    must  sence  of  mind  of  Archidumus,  in 

We  been  a  place  of  considerable  gathering  round  him  the  Spartans 

strength.    The  first  Messenian  war  in  arms  by  giving  a  false  alarm  of 

^ms  to  hare  been  confined  chiefly  an  enemy's  approach,  the  Helots, 

^  its  vicinity,  and  its  reduction  en-  already    assembled,    would    have 

Wiled  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  fallen  upon  them  and  completed 

^UDtfj.     In    the   third  war,  the  the  work  of  destruction.] 

•iege  of  Ithome  lasted  ten  years,        '  [See  ii.  73,  note.] 

Uiougfa  the  Spartans  were  assisted        '  [The  Platsans  were  already  in 

^oi  only  by  the  Platseans  and  4,000  the  enjoyment  of  c/^rtain  rights  of 

Athenian  hoplitae,  but  by  the  ^£gi-  citizens    of   Athens,  called    "the 

i^^tans  and  Mantineans  also.    The  rights  of  Platsans" :  extending,  it 

^^Tthquake  is  said  to  have  left  not  is  supposed,  to  no  political  rights, 

ikiOTe  than  five  houses  standing  in  but  limited  to  those  of  marriage, 

Sparta,    and    to    have    destroyed  commerce,  capacity  to  hold  lands, 

^0,000  persons;  and  amongst  them,  &c.     Under  that  title  they  were 

tike  flower  of  the  Spartan  youth,  by  sometimes  conferred  on  others  than 

VOL.  VIII.  Y 


the  PUUMI& 
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III.  we  ought  rather  to  have  followed  them  in  all  their 
'  ^.^^^  ^  ^  commands  with  alacrity.  When  you  or  the  Athen- 
A,  c.  427.    ians  have  the  leading  of  the  confederates,  if  evil  be 

Ol.  88. 12. 

Oration  of      douc,  uot  thcy  that  follow  are  culpable^  but  you 
that  lead  to  the  evil. 

56.  "The  Thebans  have  done  us  many  other 
injuries  ;  but  this  last,  which  is  the  cause  of  what 
we  now  suffer,  you  yourselves  know  what  it  was. 
For  we  avenged  us  but  justly  of  those  that  in  time 
of  peace,  and  upon  the  day  of  our  novilunial  sacri- 
fice, had  surprised  our  city ;  and  by  the  law  of  all 
nations  it  is  lawful  to  repel  an  assailing  enemy; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  you  should  punish 
us  now  for  them.  For  if  you  shall  measure  justice 
by  your  and  their  present  benefit  in  the  war*,  it  wiH 

PlataDans.    Thus,  Arnold  says,  the  had  absolute  and  exclusive  ooDtni 

slaves  that  fought  at  Salamis,  were  over  the  admission  of  members:  tnd 

made  Plataans :  and  a  similar  class  to  that  purpose  was  yearly  devoted 

of  rights  existed  at  Rome,  called  the  last  oftJhe  three  days  of  the  fisist 

the  **jus  Cffiritum";  whence  also  of  the  Apaturia  (a  name  derived  Ij 

"inCffiritesreferri".  The  Plataeans,  Mueller  from    irar»}p),   when  the 

however,  that  survived  the  destruc-  people  were  assembled  according  to 

tion  of  their  city  and   settled  at  phratris.    On  that  day,  the  newly 

Athens,  were  distributed  amongst  married  female    citizen   was  ad- 

the  ten  tribes,  and  admitted  to  all  mited  into  the  phratria  of  her  hm- 

the  rights,  sacred  and  profane,  of  band :  the  child  into  that  of  it* 

natural-bom    citizens,    excepting  father:  and  the  child  ofthewU*- 

(for  the  following  reason)  eligibility  ralized  citizen  into  that  of  its  nsr 

to  the  office  of  archon  and  priest,  temal  grandfather.    Butthephit- 

The  Athenians  had  three  divisions  triae  recognized  no  title  to  admissM 

of  society :  the  irarpa  or  ylvoc,  the  but  birth :  and  the  naturalized  do- 

descendants  of  a  common  ancestor ;  zen,  thus  excluded  from  the  pbn^ 

the  ^parpia,  patra,  connected  by  tris,  was  also  excluded  from  the 

intermarriage;    and    the  0vX^,  a  worship  of  Apollo  irarp^oct^^^"^ 

union  oi  phratria.  Thus,  they  were  (by  tlie  oath  required  of  the  candi- 

divided  into  tribes  (tlie  four  Ionic):  date,  that  he  worshipped  ^KnSi^ 

and  again,  into  tlie  twelve  phratria :  varpifoq  and  Z<^  ipiuiot)  from  tb* 

each  phnitria  into  tliirty  patrcCj  of  office  of  priest  and  archon.] 

which  each  again  contained  thirty  *  f"  By  your  present  benefit,  *»*« 

Jicads  of  families.     Every  phratria  their  feelings  of  hostility**.] 
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anifestly  appear,  that  you  are  not  judges  of  the       m. 
Qth,  but  respecters  only  of  your  profit.    And  yet 


YEAR  v. 


the  i^atxeuos. 


the  Thebans  seem  profitable  to  you  now,  we  and    a.  c  427. 

Ol  88  1  2 

6  rest  of  the  Grecians  were  more^  profitable  to  oraiionof 
m  then,  when  you  were  in  greater  danger.  For 
ough  the  Thebans  are  now  on  your  side,  when 
m  invade  others ;  yet  at  that  time  when  the  bar- 
urian  came  in  to  impose  servitude  on  all,  they 
ere  on  his.  It  is  but  justice,  that  with  our  present 
Fence  (if  we  have  committed  any)  you  compare 
IT  forwardness  then ;  which  you  will  find  both 
reater  than  our  fault,  and  augmented  also  by  the 
rcumstance  of  such  a  season,  when  it  was  rare 
» find  any  Grecian  that  durst  oppose  his  valour  to 
Xerxes'  power;  and  when  they  were  most  cora- 
lended,  not  that  with  safety  helped  to  further  his 
ivasion^  but  that  adventured  to  do  what  was  most 
onest,  though  with  danger.  But  we  being  of  that 
unber,  and  honoured  for  it  amongst  the  first,  are 
fndd  lest  the  same  shall  be  now  a  cause  of  our 
estroction ;  as  having  chosen  rather  to  follow  the 
Athenians  justly,  than  you  profitably.  But  you 
hould  ever  have  the  same  opinion  in  the  same 
ase;  and  think  this  only  to  be  profitable,  that 
bing  what  is  useful  for  the  present  occasion,  you 
•eserve  withal  a  constant  acknowledgment  of  the 
nrtue  of  your  good  confederates.  67.  Consider 
dso,  that  you  are  an  example  of  honest  dealing  to 
4e  most  of  the  Grecians.  Now  if  you  shall  decree 
Hherwise  than  is  just,  (for**  this  judgment  of  yours 


*  [Far  more  profitable.]  of  yours  is  not  pven  in  obscurity, 

'  P*  Not  that  practised  for  tbeir    but  by  you,  bi«;!^bly  esteemed, a j^jain si 
*tt  safety  against  the  invasion".]      us,  not  ill  tboujjcht  of)  that  they  do 
'  ["  Take  hecil  (for  this  j  ud^inent    not"  .S:c.] 

Y  2 
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III.       is  conspicuous,  you  that  be  praised,  against  us  that 
be  not  blamed),  take  heed  that  they  do  not  dislike 


TE4.B  y. 


tlie  Flatcans. 


A.  c.  437.  that  good  men  should  undergo  an  unjust  sentence, 
orstion  of  though  at  the  hands  of  better  men ;  or  that  the 
spoil  of  us  that  have  done  the  Grecians  service, 
should  be  dedicated  in  their  temples.  For  it  wiD 
be  thought  a  horrible  matter,  that  Platsea  should 
be  destroyed  by  Lacedaemonians;  and  that  yoo, 
whereas  your  fathers  in  honour  of  our  valoor  in- 
scribed the  name  of  our  city  on  the  tripod  at 
Delphi,  should  now  blot  it  out'  of  all  Greece,  to 
gratify  the  Thebans.  For  we  have  proceeded  to 
such  a  degree  of  calamity,  that  if  the  Medes  had 
prevailed,  we  must  have*  perished  then ;  and  now 
the  Thebans  have  overcome  us  again  in  you,  who 
were  before  our  greatest  friends ;  and  have  put  ns 
to  two  great  hazards,  one  before,  of  famishing  if  we 
yielded  not,  and  another  now,  of  a  capital  sentencei 
And  we  Plataeans,  who  even  beyond  our  strengA 
have  been  zealous  in  the  defence  of  the  Grecians, 
are  now  abandoned  and  left  unrelieved  by  themalL 
58.  But^  we  beseech  you  for  those  gods'  sakes,  in 
whose  names  once  we  made  mutual  league,  and  for 
our  valour's  sake  shown  in  the  behalf  of  the  Gre- 
cians, to  be  moved  towards  us ;  and,  if  at  the  per- 
suasion of  the  Thebans  you  have  determined  anght 
against  us,  to  change  your  minds,  and  reciprocally 

'  [Blot  it  out,  "  with  the  entire  are  not  lirm  to  us.    But  we  bcseeA 

race  of  Plataeans"  &c.]  &c".    The  **  mutual  league"  lifl« 

'  ["  That  when  the  Medes  had  appealed  to,  is  mentioned  ii.  71  •b' 

possession  of  our  land,  we  were  i.67.  No  more  is  known  of  it,  thi* 

ruined  then".  GoeUer.]  that  the  allies,  by  the  peisuasioD" 

'  ['*  And  of  our  then  allies  none  Pausanias,   mutually   guaraoUsd 

aid  us ;  and  you,  Lacedaemonians,  the  independence  of  all  states,  >>" 

our  only  hope,  we  fear  that  you  too  of  the  Plata?ans  in  particular.] 
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luire  at  the  hands  of  the  Thebans  this  courtesy,       nr. 
¥hom  you  ought  to  spare,  they  would  be  con- 


TKAR  y. 


the  Flatacuu. 


d  not  to  kill,  and  so  receive  an  honest  benefit    a.  c.  427. 

3ompense  of  a  wicked  one ;  and  not  to  bestow  omtion  of 

ore  upon  others,  and  receive  wickedness^  upon 

selves  in  exchange.     For  though  to  take  away 

ives  be  a  matter  quickly  done,  yet  to  make  the 

ly  of  it  cease  will  be  work  enough.   For  being 

of  your  enemies,  but  well-willers,  and  such  as 

entered  into  the  war  upon  constraint,  you 

ot  put  us  to  death  with  justice.     Therefore  if 

will  judge  uncomiptly,  you  ought  to  secure 

)ersons ;  and  to  remember  that  you  received 

y  our  own  voluntary  submission,  and  with 

s  upheld,  (and  it  is  the  law  among  Grecians, 

to  put  such  to  death),  besides  that  we  have 

time  to  time  ^  been  beneficial  to  you.     For 

upon  the  sepulchres  of  your  fathers,  whom, 

by  the  Medes  and  buried  in  this  territory  of 

we  have  yearly  honoured  at  the  public  charge 

with  vestments®  and  other  rites,  and  of  such 

;s  as  our  land  hath  produced,  we  have  offered 

them  the  first  fruits  of  it  all,  as  friends  in  an 

able  land,  and  confederates,  use  to  do  to  those 

have  formerly  been  their  fellows  in  arms.  But 

by  a  wrong  sentence,  you  shall  do  the  contrary 

is.  For  consider  this.  Pausanias,  as  he  thought, 

red  these  men  in  amicable  ground,  and  amongst 

friends.     But  you,  if  you  slay  us,  and  of  Pla- 

make  Thebais,  what  do  you  but  leave  your 

The  fame  of  wickedness".]  scribed    at    large    by    Plutarch. 

ITe  have  *'  through  air'  been  Aristid.  ch.  21.    See  Tacit  Annal. 

aal  &c.]  iii.2:  vestem,  odores,  aliaque  fune- 

Ids  yearly  ceremony  is  de-  rum  solennia  cremabant.] 


the  natamna. 
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HI.  fathers  and  kindred,  deprived  of  the  honours  thej 
' — ' — '  now  have,  in  an  hostile  territory  and  amongst  the 
A.  c.  427.  very  men  that  slew  them  ?  And  moreover,  put  into 
oriti^  of  ^  servitude  that  soil  whereon  the  Grecians  were  pat 
into  liberty?  And  make  desolate  the  teiD]de8 
wherein  they  prayed  when  they  prevailed  against 
the  Medes?  And  destroy  the  patrial  sacrifices 
which  were  instituted  by  the  builders  and  foondos 
of  the  same  ? 

59.  "  These  things  are  not  for  your  glory,  men 
of  Laceda^mon;  nor  to  violate  the  common  institn- 
tions  of  Greece  and  wrong  your  progenitors,  nor  to 
destroy  us  that  have  done  you  service  for  the  hatred 
of  another,  when  you  have  received  no  injury  firom 
us  yourselves :  but  to  spare  our  lives,  to  relent,  to 
have  a  moderate  compassion,  in  contemplation  not 
only  of  the  greatness  of  the  punishment,  but  also 
of  who  we  are  that  must  suffer,  and  of  the  uncer- 
tainty where  calamity  may  light,  and  that  unde- 
servedly. Which  we  \  as  becometh  us  and  our 
need  compelleth  us  to  do,  cry  aloud  unto  the  com- 
mon gods  of  Greece  to  persuade  you  unto ;  produc- 
ing the  oath  sworn  by  your  fathers,  to  put  you  in 
mind ;  and  also  we  become  here  sanctuary  men  at 
the  sepulchres  of  your  fathers,  crying  out  upon  the 
dead,  not  to  suflFer  themselves  to  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Thebans,  nor  to  let  their  greatest  friends  be 


*  ["  And  we  entreat  you,  callinpf  to  their  bitterest  enemies",  ifiaf^ 

aloud  upon  the  gfods  ^c,  to  yield  fiiov^  kqI  Koivoifg :  Gods  commoD^ 

ibis,  and  not  to  forget  tbe  oatbs  we  Greece,  and  worshipped  at  alti" 

pnMluce,  sworn  by  your  fathers;  a/jo  common  to  Greece,  as  at  OlfV- 

and  we  become  suppliants  at  their  pia,  Delphi :  GoU.  Gods  worships 

t4)nibs  and  invoke  the  dead,  that  we  at  Mf'fa7n£a//ar,as Jupiter,Minenrii 

be  not  in  the  power  of  the  Thebans,  Apollo,  and  the  other  ffKntet  ^ 

nor  your  dciircbt  friends  betrayed  all  of  the  same  race.   Arnold.] 
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betrayed  into  the  hands  of  their  greatest  enemies; 
remembering  them  of  that  day,  upon  which  though 
we  have  done  glorious  acts  in  their  company,  yet  a.  c.  427. 
we  are  in  danger  at  this  day  of  most  miserable  suf-  or![tionof 
fering.  But  to  make  an  end  of  speaking,  (which  ^  w*****"* 
is,  as  necessary,  so  most  bitter  to  men  in  our  case, 
because  the  hazard  of  our  lives  cometh  so  soon 
after),  for  a  conclusion  we  say,  that  it  was  not  to 
the  Thebans  that  we  rendered  our  city,  (for  we 
would  rather  have  died  of  famine,  the  most  base 
perdition  of  all  other),  but  we  came  out  on  trust 
in  you.  And  it  is  but  justice,  that  if  we  cannot 
persuade  you,  you  should  set  us  again  in  the  estate 
we  were  in,  and  let  us  undergo  the  danger  at  our 
own  election.  Also  we  require  ^  you,  men  of  La- 
cedasmon,  not  only  not  to  deliver  us  Plataeans,  who 
have  been  most  zealous  in  the  service  of  the  Gre- 
cians, especially  being  sanctuary  men,  out  of  your 
own  hands  and  your  own  trust  into  the  hands  of 
our  most  mortal  enemies  the  Thebans,  but  also  to 
be  our  saviours,  and  not  to  destroy  us  utterly,  you 
that  set  at  liberty  all  other  Grecians." 

60.  Thus  spake  the  Plata^ans.  But  the  Thebans, 
fearing  lest  the  Lacedaemonians  might  relent  at 
their  oration,  stood  forth  and  said,  that  since  the 
Platseans  had  had  the  liberty  of  a  longer  speech, 
(which  they  thought  they  should  not),  than  for 
answer  to  the  question  was  necessary,  they  also 
desired  to  speak ;  and  being  commanded  to  say  on, 
spake  to  this  eifect : 

61.  "If  these  men  had  answered  briefly  to  the  tbk  oration  of 
question,  and  not  both  turned  against  us  with  an  ™"  '^"'=■^~■• 


'  ['*  We  adjure  you."] 
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III.  accusation,  aud  also  out  of  the  purpose,  and  wherein 
^^^^^  '  they  were  not  charged,  made  much  apology  and 
A.  c  Asr^  commendation  of  themselves  in  things  unquestioned, 
iv«^^  we  had  never  asked  leave  to  speak.  But  as  it  is, 
we  are  to  the  one  point  to  answer,  and  to  confute 
the  other,  that  neither  the  fault  of  us,  nor  their  own 
reputation  may  do  them  good ;  but  your  sentence 
may  be  guided  by  hearing  of  the  truth  of  both. 
The  quarrel  between  us  and  them  arose  at  first 
from  this ;  that  when  we  had  built  Plataea  last '  of 
all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  together  with  some  other 
places  which*  ha^dng  driven  out  the  promiscuous 
nations,  we  had  then  in  our  dominion,  they  would 
not  ^as  was  ordained  at  first)  allow  us  to  be  their 
leaders  but  being  the  only  men  of  all  the  Boeotians 
that  transsnressed  the  common  ordinance  of  the 
country*,  when  they  should  have  been  compelled 
to  their  dutv  thev  turned  unto  the  Athenians,  and 


Tbe  ^uMuLC^"**  «-'<'  Cd^i:3ei<  oisscs,  and  there  disappear  from 

S  i!hie  Box^CLJUDLS  Kva»  w  Linr  N.vn  history :  the  Pelasgians,  who  ictiRd 

«fs\-(oI  <Io«W  S3d  =oc  v:i!k>ut  1  to  Athens  \\L  lt\  note)  and  after- 

Kird  «:rju:^<.     U^-Jts  uie  £ill  of  vanls  occupied  Lemnos.    Theopi- 

I'S'Nr*  jL!>i  ,-i"\^'h«.*o>f  Ciis  l:i  <Rir>  nk»n  tiat  Platara  was  founded  by 

i:i:i<s  orstr  .'£'  *Jkr  rvbe:^  ja-I  aK>$t  the  TheKins  after  expelliug  Crhd 

jv»tT*-^*.  .-.;:«.>  i'j.  lirswtr,  rvtrai^  !t  ""  the  piv>miscnou$  nations,**  wis 

v'^fT  1  ac?wit  TATt  -.*;'  B«:scC5&.  az<i  perhaps  current  at  Thebes  as  £iror- 

lUdJi-'u  A  tr.rciurr  ■.•£  n:«fN»  iisiflf  i=^  their  claim  of  supremacy:  but 

iha^;  i«\io^L\i  u«f  di:e  oc  uie  whcle  ::  i*  rn>5aMe  that  Platam  did  not 

vvaniry  :  i!?-*   UtfKvtTca   ^^'ow^^i  cbjjzjre  its  inhabitants.    The  Ph- 

;iv  .fc^Aivtn  wi:yr*r:..-«  ch.  'i,  a«?ie  .  tdeiLSS  ciri&iderrd  themselves  as  ab- 

AuK'ftcst  uv  *jji:x-a:s  ir.v^a  oct.  orl^.sil  p<«>p!e,  as  appears  from  the 

>»vTV  ibx'  M -171:1*    ir7»i:vc:'y.  ±3-  nasKsot  thirir  kings,  Asopus  and 

oth«    u^ate    ti.*c    .F/ir^*>     :T-;in  Cithxi^^n:  Platfauio.  their  heroine^ 

iVv-iK^ttwu'jt*;  tbir  C:niafcrtu:i*  '-Vrm  wx*  the  diu^hter  of  the  Asopus: 

rbic\s;  i2«f  iieph«T*d:)s  f?,'m  Ti-  x2vi  tliieir  indomitable  hostilitT  to 

va^ryk   >*bv*    i^  ir.*    Athens:  w«f  Tbjebes  Diay  have  arisen fiooD a dif- 

V*ir^'rdTi*  ;S*.v*.  ".N.  *.'tv  »  >*Qi>  rv-  iVrrvnce  of  orison- j 
iiwu  ;.» lae  *jtii:hx'ar«K\.vi  01'  l>u-        *  '**  The  laws  of  our  *iKwtorf''J 
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together  with  them  did  us  many  evils  ;  for  which       m. 
they  likewise  suffered  as  many  from  us.     62.  But 


YEAR  T. 


when  the  barbarian  invaded  Greece,  then,  say  they,    ^  %^fl' 
that  they  of  all  the  Boeotians  only  also  medized  not.  onuion  of 
And  this  is  the  thing  wherein  they  both  glory  most     *    ^  ""' 
themselves,  and  most  detract  from  us.     Now  we 
confess  they  medized  not ;  because  also  the  Athen- 
ians did  not.     Nevertheless,  when  the  Athenians 
afterwards  invaded  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  in  the 
same  kind  then  of  all  the  Boeotians  they  only  Atti- 
dzed.  But  take  now  into  your  consideration  withal, 
what  form  of  government  we  were  in  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  when  we  did  this.  For  then  had  we 
our  city  governed,  neither  by  an  oligarchy  with 
laws  common  to  all,  nor  by  a  democracy ;  but  the 
state  was  managed  by  a  few  with  authority  abso- 
lute, than  which  there  is  nothing  more  contrary  to 
laws  and  moderation,  nor  more  approaching  unto 
tyranny.  And  these  few,  hoping  yet  further,  if  the 
Medes  prevailed,  to  increase  their  own  power,  kept 
the  people  under  and  furthered  the  coming  in  of 
the  barbarian.     And  so  did  the  whole  city,  but  it 
was  not  then  master  of  itself;  nor  doth  it  deserve 
to  be  upbraided  with  what  it  did  when  they  had  no 
laws  [but  were  at  the  will  of  others] .     But  when 
the  Medes  were  gone  and  our  city  had  laws^  con- 
sider now,  when  the  Athenians  attempted  to  subdue 
^  Greece,  and  this  territory  of  ours  with  the  rest, 
^herein  through  sedition  they  had  gotten  many 

*  [rovQ  voftovQ :  "  the  (its  former)  they  would  gfive  up  their  lenders,  as 

'^W^w.  That  this  excuse  of  the  The-  well  as  from  the  address  of  Time- 

^ns  is  a  mere  subterfuge,  is  mani-  genides  to  them  on  that  occasion, 

^t  from  the  fact  of  their  standing  avv  y dp  uf  Koivtf  I firi^iffafiiv {Heiod. 

^  ^Wenty  days'  siege  by  the  allies  ix.  87 :  and  sec  viii.  3-1,  Boc<i>r<uv  ^t 

*^i  the  battle  of  Platsea,  before  vav  rb  irXiiOoQ  i/i?/^i^«.)]. 


UieTbebaoft. 
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in.  places  already,  whether  by  ^ving  them  battle 
'  '  '  at  Coroneia  and  defeating  them,  we  delivered  not 
A.  c.  437.  Boeotia  from  servitude  then,  and  do  not  also  now 
Oration  of '  with  much  zeal  assist  you  in  the  asserting  of  the 
rest,  and  find  not  more  horses  and  more  provision 
of  war  than  any  of  the  confederates  besides.  And 
so  much  be  spoken  by  way  of  apology  to  our 
medizing. 

63.  "  And  we  will  endeavour  to  prove  now,  that 
the  Grecians  have  been  rather  wronged  by  you, 
and  that  you  are  more  worthy  of  all  manner  of 
punishment.     You  became,  you  say,  confederates 
and  denizens  of  Athens,  for  to  be  righted  against 
us.     Against^  us  then  only  the  Athenians  should 
have  come  with  you,  and  not  you  with  them  have 
gone  to  the  invasion  of  the  rest ;  especially  when 
if  the  Athenians  would  have  led  you  whither  pa 
would  not,  you  had  the  league  of  the  Lacedaemon- 
iaiis  made  with  you  against  the  Medes,  which  you 
so  often  object,  to  have  resorted  unto ;  which  was 
sufficient  not  only  to  have  protected  you  from  us, 
but,  which  is  the  main  matter,  to  have  secured  you 
to  take  what  course  you  had  pleased.     But  volun- 
tarily, and  without  constraint,  you  rather  chose  ta 
follow  the  Athenians.     And  you  say,  it  had  been 
a  dishonest  thing  to  have  betrayed  your  benefactors. 
But  it  is  more  dishonest,  and  more  unjust  by  fiur, 
to  betray  the  Grecians  universally,  to^  whom  yon 
have  sworn,  than  to  betray  the  Athenians  alone; 
especially  when  these  go  about  to  deliver  Greece 
from   subjection,    and    the    other   to   subdue  it- 

*  ["  Against  us  thon  only  should    your  power  (not  to  invade  olhe»*), 
you  have  called  in  the  Athenians,    since  if  the  Athenians*'  6tc] 
and  not  Sec. :  it  Iwinp  at  least  in         *  [  With  whom.] 
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Besides,  the  requital  you  make  the  Athenians  is       m. 
not  proportionable,  nor  free  from  dishonesty.   For 


TBAB  y. 


you,  as  you  say  yourselves,  brought  in  the  Athen-    a.  c.  427. 

Oratitni  of 
tbeThebans. 
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ians  to  right  you  against  injuries ;  and  you  co-  ontiou'of 


3 


operate  with  them  in  injuring  others.  And  how- 
soever, it  is  not  so  dishonest  to  leave  a  benefit 
unrequited,  as  to  make  such  a  requital,  as  though 
justly  due  cannot  be  justly  done^  61.  But  you 
have  made  it  apparent,  that  even  then  it  was  not 
for  the  Grecians'  sake  that  you  alone  of  all  the 
Boeotians  medized  not,  but  because  the  Athenians 
did  not ;  yet  now  you  that  would  do  as  the  Athen- 
ians did,  and  contrary  to  what  the  Grecians  did, 
claim  favour  of  these,  for  what  you  did  for  the 
others*  sake^.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  that: 
but  as  you  have  chosen  the  Athenians,  so  let  them 
help  you  in  this  trial.  And  produce  not  the  oath 
of  the  former  league,  as  if  that  should  save  you 
now.  For  you  have  relinquished  it :  and  contrary 
to  the  same,  have  rather  helped  the  Athenians  to 
subdue  the  iEginetae  and  others'*,  than  hindered 
them  from  it.  And  this  you  not  only  did  volun- 
tarily, and  having  laws  the  same  you  have  now, 
and  none  forcing  you  to  it,  as  there  did  us ;  but 
also  rejected  our  last  invitation,  a  little  before  the 
shutting  up  of  your  city,  to  quietness  and  neutrality. 


'[^  It  is  the  not  repaying  a  benefit,  the  Grecians  did:    and  now  you 

ii?hcn  it  may  be  done  with  justice,  claim  the  benefit  of  tliat,  wherein 

which  is  base:  and  not  the  omitting  for  others'  sake  you  behaved  well".] 
the  repayment  of  such,  as  are  justly        ^  [rijvTOTt:  "the  mutual  oath 

due,  but  cannot  be  repaid  without  made  at  that  time'\'  see  ch.57,n.] 
injustice".  Goeller,  Arnold.]  "*  [*•  And  others  included  in  the 

'[Because  the  Athenians  did  not;  oath'*.    The  Samitms,  Hyzantians, 

^  and  because  you  desired  to  do  as  Thasiaiis  and  others.    Ducas.     See 

they  did,  and  the  contrary  to  what  i.  I(»l,  117:  and  llenui.  ix.  10(5.] 
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Who  can  therefore  more  deservedly  be  hated  of  the 
Grecians  in  general,  than  you,  that  pretend  honesty* 
to  their  ruin  ?  And  those  acts  wherein  formerly, 
as  you  say,  you  have  been  beneficial  to  the  Grecians, 
you  have  now  made  apparent  to  be  none  of  yours, 
and  made  true  proof  of  what  your  own  nature 
inclines  you  to.  For  with  Athenians  you  have 
walked  in  the  way  of  injustice.  And  thus  much 
we  have  laid  open  touching  our  involuntary  mediz- 
ing,  and  your  voluntary  atticizing, 

65.  "  And  for  this  last  injury  you  charge  us  with, 
namely,  the  unlawful  invading  of  your  city  in  time 
of  peace  and  of  your  new-moon^  sacrifice,  we  do  not 
think,  no  not  in  this  action,  that  we  have  offended 
so  much  as  you  yourselves.     For  though  we  had 
done  unjustly,  if  we  had  assaulted  your  city  or 
wasted  your  territory  as   enemies,   of  our  own 
accord  ;  yet  when  the  prime  men  of  your  own  city, 
both  for  wealth  and  nobility,  willing  to  discharge 
you  of  foreign  league,  and  conform  you  to  the  com- 
mon institutions*  of  all  Boeotia,  did  of  their  own 
accord  call  us  in,  wherein  lieth  the  injury  then? 
For  they  that  lead  transgress,  rather  than  they  that 
follow.     But  as  we  conceive,  neither  they  nor  we 
have  transgressed  at  all.      But  being  citizens  as 
well  as  you,  and  having  more  to  hazard,  they  opened 
their  own  gates  and  took  us  into  the  city  as  friends, 
not  as  enemies,  w^ith  intention  to  keep  the  iU- 


*  ["  That  exhibited  your  good 
deeds"  to  their  ruin.  Goll.  Am.] 

^  [icpo/ii}viatc  means,  as  in  eh. 
56,  any  monthly  festival,  the  plural 
indicating  only  the  sacred  character 
of  the  day.    The  surprise  of  PlaUsa 


seems  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
change  of  the  moon  (ii.  4.) :  and  the 
flrst  of  every  month  was  sacred  to 
Apollo.    Goeller.] 

^  ["  To  the  customs  of  our  ances- 
tors, common  to  all  Boeotia".] 
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affected  from  being  worse,  and  to  do  right  to  the       iii. 
good :  taking  upon  them  to  be  moderators  of  your 


TBAB  ▼. 


councils ;  and  not  to  deprive  the  city  of  your  per-    ^-  ^  fl- 

,    _       _  Ol,  80. 1.3, 

sons,  but  to  reduce  you  into  one  body  with  the  rest  oration  of 
of  your  kindred ;  and  not  to  engage  you  in  hostility 
with  any,  but  to  settle  you  in  peace  with  all. 
66.  And  for  an  argument  that  we  did  not  this  as 
enemies ;  we  did  harm  to  no  man,  but  proclaimed, 
that  if  any  man  were  willing  to  have  the  city 
governed  after  the^  common  form  of  all  Boeotia,  he 
should  come  to  us.     And  you  came  willingly  at 
irst,  and  were  quiet  ^.     But  afterwards,  when  you 
knew  we  were  but  few,  though  we  might  seem  to 
have  done  somewhat  more  than  was  fit  to  do  with- 
out the  consent  of  your  multitude,  you  did  not  by 
us  as  we  did  by  you,  first  innovate  nothing  in  fact, 
and  then  with  words  persuade  us  to  go  forth  again ; 
bat  contrary  to  the  composition,  assaulted  us.  And 
for  those  men  you  slew  in  the  aflFray,  we  grieve  not 
so  much  ;  for  they  suflFered  by  a  kind  of  law.     But 
to  kill  those  that  held  up  their  hands  for  mercy, 
whom  taken  alive  you  afterwards  had  promised  to 
spare,  was  not  this  a  horrible  cruelty^  ?   You  com- 
mitted in  this  business  three  crimes,  one  in  the 
neck  of  another ;  first  the  breach  of  the  composi- 
tion, then  the  death  that  followed  of  our  men,  and 
thirdly  the  falsifying  of  your  promise  to  save  them, 
if  we  did  no  hurt  to  any  thing  of  yours  in  the 
fields.     And  yet  you  say  that  we  are  the  trans- 
gressors ;  and  that  you  for  your  parts  deserve  not 
to  undergo  a  judgment.     But  it  is  otherwise.  And 

*  [**  The  paternal  customs".]  were  quiet.] 

•  [And  you  readily  coming  and        ^  ["  But  contrary  to  law  to  kill 
i3Baking  agreement,  at  first  indeed     ^c,  what  excuse  is  there  for  that?"] 


theTUebans. 
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111.       if  these  men  judge  aright,  you  shall  be  punished 
'     ^~*   now  for  all  your  ^  crimes  at  once. 
A.  c.  497.        67.  «  We  have  herein,  men  of  Lacedsemon,  been 

Ol  88  12. 

Oration  of      thus  large  both  for  your  sakes  and  ours  :  for  yours, 
to  let  you  see,  that  if  you  condemn  them,  it  will  be 
no  injustice ;  for  ours,  that  the  equity  of  our  re- 
venge may  the  better  appear.  Be^  not  moved  with 
the  recital  of  their  virtues  of  old,  if  any  they  had ; 
which  though  they  ought  to  help  the  wronged, 
should  double  the  punishment  of  such  as  commit 
wickedness,  because  their  o£fence  doth  not  become 
them.     Nor  let  them  fare  ever  the  better  for  their 
lamentation  or  your  compassion,  when  they  cry 
out  upon  your  fathers*  sepulchres  and  their  own 
want  of  friends.     For  we  on  the  other  side  affirm, 
that  the  youth  of  our  city  suffered  harder  measure 
from  them :  and  their  fathers,  partly  slain  at  Go- 
roneia  in  bringing  Boeotia  to  your  confederation, 
and  partly  alive  and  now  old  and  deprived  of  their 
children,  make  far  juster  supplication  to  you  for 
revenge.     And  pity  belongeth  to  such  as  suffer 
undeservedly ;  but  on  the  contrary,  when  men  are 
worthily  punished,  as  these  are,  it  is  to  be  rejoiced 
at.     And  for  their  present  want  of  friends,  they 
may  thank  themselves.     For  of  their  own  accord 
they  rejected  the  better  confederates.     And  the 
law  hath  been  broken  by  them,  without  precedent 
wTong  from  us,  in  that  they  condemned  our  men 
spitefully  rather  than  judicially  ;  in  which  point  we 
shall  now  come  short  of  requiting  them  :  for  they 
shall  suflFer  legally,  and  not,  as  they  say  they  do, 

*  ["  All  those  crimes" :  the  tliree        *  [To  let  you  see  &c. :  "  and  tUt 
just  mentioned.]  you  may  not  be  moved"  &c.] 
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with  hands  upheld  from  battle,  but  as  men  that  m. 
have  put  themselves  upon  trial  by  consent.  Main- 
tain therefore,  ye  Lacedaemonians,  the  law  of  the 
Grecians  against  these  men  that  have  transgressed 
it ;  and  give  unto  us,  that  have  suiFered  contrary 
to  the  law,  the  just  recompense  of  our  alacrity  in 
your  service*  And  let  not  the  words  of  these  give 
us  a  repulse  from  you ;  but  set  up  an  example  to 
the  Grecians,  by^  presenting  [unto  these  men]  a  trial, 
not  of  words,  but  of  facts ;  which,  if  they  be  good, 
a  short  narration  of  them  will  serve  the  turn  ;  if  ill, 
oompt  orations  do  but  veil  them.  But  if  such  as 
have  the  authority,  as  you  have  now,  would  collect 
the  matter  to  a  head,  and  according  as  any  man 
should  make  answer  thereunto,  so  proceed  to  sen- 
tence^  men  would  be  less  in  the  search  of  fair 
qpeeches,  wherewith  to  excuse  the  foulness  of  their 
actions.*' 

68.  Thus  spake  the  Thebans.    And  the  Lacedse-  The  Lacedamo. 
monian  judges,  conceiving  their  interrogatory  to  ^'S'tSS^'^cs. 
stand  well,  namely,  whether  they  had  received  any  *»°°- 
henefit  by  them  or  not,  in  this  present  war :  for 
they  had  indeed'  intreated  them  both   at  other 
tfaiKS,  according  to  the  ancient  league  of  Pausanias 
after  the  Medan  war,  to  stand  neutral ;  and  also 
a  little  before  the  siege  the  Platseans  had  rejected 
their  proposition,  of  being  common  friends  to  both 
«ides  according  to  the  same  league  :  taking  them- 
selves^  in  respect  of  these  their  just  oflFers,  to  be 


*  [**  That  the  trials  you  will  pre- 
sent, will  be  not  of  words,  but"  &c.] 

^  [But  if  those  in  authority 
**  would,  as  you  will  now  do,  give 
judgment  by  making  one  case  an 
^'Xaniple  for  all  cases  to  all  the  allies 


together",  men  would  be  less  &c. 
Goeller.] 
*  [For  they  had,  "  as  they  said".] 


*  r" 


["  Taking  the  Plataeans  by  their 
own  choice  to  have  justly  lost  the 
beneflt  of  the  treaty".  Goeller.  Ar- 
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III.       now  discharged  of  the  league,  and  to  have  received 

'  yg^  ^.  ^    evil  at  their  hands,  caused  them  one  by  one  to  be 

^  oo  f I*    brought  forth,  and  having  asked  them  again  tb 

same  question,  wJiether  they  liad  any  way  benefited 

the  Lacedaemonians  and  tJieir  confederates  m  ttii 

present  war  or  not ;  as  they  answered  Notj  led 

them  aside  and  slew  them,  not  exempting  any.  Of 

The  Fiatnans    thc  Platseaiis  thcmsclvcs  they  slew  no  less  than  two 

tTeSry-fiTe**  '  huiidrcd ;  of  the  Athenians  who  were  besieged  with 

wlSftb^'^""  them,  twenty-five.    The  women  they  made  slaves; 

and  the  Thebans  assigned  the  city  for  a  year,  or 

thereabouts,  for  a  habitation  to  such  Megareans  as 

in  sedition  had  been  driven  from  their  own,  and  to 

all  those  Platseans  which,  living,  were  of  the  He- 

piataea  puiieti    bau  factiou.  But  aftcrwards,  pulling  it  all  down  to 

down. 

the  very  foundation,  they  built  a  hospital'  in  the 

place,  near  the  temple  of  Juno,  of  two  hundred 

foot  diameter,   with  chambers  on  every  side  in 

circle  both  above  and  below;  using  therein  the 

roofs  and  doors  of  the  Plataans'  buildings.    And 

of  the  rest  of  the  stuflF  that  was  in  the  city-wall,  as 

brass  and  iron,  they  made  bedsteads,  and  dedicated 

them  to  Juno;  to  whom  also  they  built  a  stone 

m^^^h"^  chapel  of  a  hundred  foot  over.  The  land  they  con- 

aS'h^'JS^s"    ^seated,  and  set  it  to  farm  afterwards  for  ten  years 

have  more  re.    to  thc  Thcbaus.    So  far  were  the  Lacedaemonians 

own  profit,  than  alicnatcd  from  the  Platseans,  especially,  or  rather 

L'tr."'"'   altogether  for  the  Thebans'   sake^   whom  they 

nold  and  Goeller  consider  this  to  be  almost  wholly  for  the  Thebans*  oln 

an  unsound  passage.]  that    the     Lacedaemonians   wh^ 

*  [A  house  for  the  reception  of  thus  alienated  from  them*'.  An.-" 

such  as  might  come  to  worship  at  Xerxes  rewarded  the  Thebans' tai^y 

thc  temple  of  Juno:  the  city  no  desertion  to  him  at  ThermopjlC) 

longer  affording  lodging.  Arnold.]  by  branding  them  and  their  leidtf 

^  ["  It  was,  throughout  even  the  Leontiades  (see  ii.  2,  note)  with  the 

whole  of  this  affair  of  thc  Platsans,  royal  mark  (Herod.  viL  233):  bat 
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tboQght  useful  to  them  in  the  war  now  on  foot.  So       m. 
ended  the  business  at  Plata^a,  in  the  fourscore  and    ^~"^ — ^ 

YKAR  V 

thirteenth  year  after  their  league  made  with  the    a.  v.  427. 
Uhenians.  '"-'*'* 


Kjweipstin  the  most  ardent  in  his  and  the  promise  of  future  uitive 
!nrtce  of  aU  the  medizing  Greeks,  hostility  against  Athens.  The  Athe- 
hey  were  the  chief  advisers  of  nian  democracy,  hroug:ht  to  the 
[ardoDius  ut  PlaUea:  where  they  brink  of  destruction  hy  the  defeat  at 
Might  with  great  courage,  losing  Tanagra,  quickly  recovered  itself  by 
0  fewer  than  300  of  their  chief  the  victory  of  (Enophyta ;  subdued 
xn.  Against  them  probably  was  all  Boeotia,  except  Thebes,  and 
jned  the  oath  of  the  Greek  con-  established  tliedemocnicy  in  Thebes 
;reaB:  "whatsoever  Greeks,  unco-  itself.  Eight  years,  however,  of  de- 
seed and  in  estate  whole,  shall  join  mocratic  rule  sufliced  to  revive  the 
^htrharian,  them  to  decimate  and  Theban  oligarchy  (Aristot.  v.  3); 
KBd  as  slaves  to  the  god  at  Delphi":  the  battle  of  Coroneia  rid  Bu^otia  of 
tofiilfil  which,  the  Greeks  after  the  tlie  Athenians,  and  was  followed  by 
WtOe  marched  to  Thel)es ;  but  were  the  revolt  of  Eubica  and  Megani : 
Mtis6ed  with  the  death  of  the  chief  and  Athens,  now  open  to  invasion 
criminals,  Timegenides  and  Atta-  from  Peloponnesus,  was  glad,  by 
pBtu.  By  these  events  the  supre-  the  thirty  years'  treaty,  to  secure 
iMcy  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia  was  for  Eubo^a  at  the  expense  of  all  her 
tte  time  annihilated :  but  Sparta's  possessions  in  Peloponnesus.  The 
kktesH  soon  called  for  its  revival,  true  bond  of  union,  however,  be- 
In  consigning  the  PlaUeans  to  tween  Sparta  and  Thebes,  lay  in 
Athens  (ii.  73,  note),  Sparta  had  not  the  constitution  of  the  latter,  at  this 
■iicalcnlated  :  Thebes  and  Athens  time  a  timocracy,  confined  to  such 
vne  thenceforth  enemies.  Her  as  had  not  for  ten  years  appeared 
bnds  full  of  the  third  Messenian  on  the  market-place  (ibid.  iii.  3) :  a 
var  and  the  settlement  of  Arcadia,  union  which  remained  unshaken  till 
4e  had  quietly  regarded  the  ag-  the  surrender  of  Athens,  when 
pnaons  of  Athens  upon  the  man-  Sparta's  resisbmce  to  the  dcTuands 
lime  towns  of  Argolis,  and  the  sub-  of  Corinth  and  Thebes  for  ils  de- 
JQgition  of  i£gina.  But  returning  struetion,  unmasked  her  design  of 
innn  the  liberation  of  Doris  (i.  1 07),  retaining  it  as  an  instrument  for  her 
U expedition  not  unconnected  with  ambitious  projects. — Platu;a,  first 
ottrigues  witli  Cimon  and  the  aris-  of  all  burnt  to  the  ground  by  Xer- 
locntical  or  Laconian  party  at  xes,  was  after  this  second  destruc- 
Athens,  the  Spartans,barred  in  their  tion  a  second  time  rebuilt  at  the 
^ttngc  by  the  Athenians,  bartered  peace  of  Antalcidas,  A.C.38H :  and 
Plataea,  the  independence  of  B(eo-  a  third  time  destroyed,  373,  by  the 
it,  and  their  solemn  oaths  (ii.  71),  Thebansbefurethobattleoff^'uetni; 
or  the  aid  of  TIicIks  at  Tanagra  and  again  restored  by  Philip,  337.] 

VOL.  VIII.  Z 
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III.  69.  The  forty  galleys  of  Peloponnesus,  whidi 

'     '     ^   having  been  sent  to  aid  the  Lesbians  fled,  as  hatb 

YKAE  V.  O  ' 

A.  c.  427.    been  related,  through  the  wide  sea,  chased  by  the 
The  40  Kniiejs.  Atheniaus  and  tossed  by  storms  on  the  coast  of 
^'me  w^'tCr-   Crctc,  camc  thence  dispersed  into  Peloponnesus: 
beaten  boinc.     ^^^  fouud  thirteen  galleys,  Leucadians  and  Ambra- 
ciotes,  in  the  haven  of  Cyllene,  with  Brasidas  the 
son  of  Tellis,  come  hither  to  be  of  council  with 
Alcidas.      For  the  Lacedaemonians,   seeing  they 
failed  of  Lesbos,  determined  with  their  fleet  aug- 
mented to  sail  to  Corcyra,  which  was  in  sedition; 
(there  being  but   twelve  Athenian  galleys  about 
Naupactus) ;  to  the  end  they  might  be  there  before 
the  supply  of  a  greater  fleet  should  come  from 
Athens.    So  Brasidas  and  Alcidas  employed  them- 
selves in  that. 
The  sedition  of      70.  Thc  scditlou  lu  Corcyra  began  upon  the 
S^^/^ht    coming  home  of  those  captives,  which  were  taken 
captires  that     Jq  thc  battlcs  bv  sca  at  Epidamnus,  and  released 

come  from  Co-  ''  * 

rinih:  aftcrwards  by  the  Corinthians,  at  the  ransom,  as 

was  voiced,  of  eighty  talents*,  for  which  they  had 
whopenuadcthe  givcn  sccurity  to  their  hosts ;  but  in  fact,  for  that 
Zr'Sfe  with  t^ey  had  persuaded  the  Corinthians,  that  they 
Athens.  would  put  Corcyra  into  their  power.     These  men 

^  [**  At  the  ransom,  as  was  voiced,  to  five  miDse,iEscbines  (de  fal8.Ie^*) 

of  800  talents  guaranteed  by  their  speaks  of  a  talent  as  that  of  t  not 

proxeni :  but  in  truth,  having  en-  wealthy  individual ;  and  ed  ambtf- 

gaged  to  bring  over  Corcyra  to  the  sador  of  Philip  is  said  to  hare  paw 

Corinthians".  Some  doubt  the  cor-  nine  talents  for  his  ransom:  and 

rectness  of  thc  word  6i:raK0(Tf  oiv ;  these  wealthy  merchants  of  Corcyi*» 

considering  it  an  incredible  ransom  the  richest  in  Greece,  migbt  wdl 

for  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  when  pay  one  of  three  talents  each.  Anu 

that  of  a  heavy-armed  soldier  was  The  ransom,  which  was  merely  do- 

only  two  mina?  (Herod,  vi.  79).  But  minal,  would  naturally  be  higb,  tl* 

at  a  time  when  the  ransom  of  a  better  to  mislead  as  to  the  real  o^ 

hoplitc  did  not  exceed  from  three  ject  of  their  return.] 
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Qg  from  man  to  man,  solicited^  the  city  to  re-       m. 
t  from  the  Athenians.    And  two  galleys  being 


YKAS  V. 


f  come  in,  one  of  Athens,  another  of  Corinth,  a.  c.  427. 
b  ambassadors  from  both  those  states,  the  Cor- 
Kans  upon  audience  of  them  both,  decreed  to 
1  the  Athenians  for  their  confederates  on'- 
cles  agreed  on;  but  withal  to  remain  friends 
he  Peloponnesians,  as  they  had  formerly  been, 
ire  was  one  Peithias,  voluntary  host"^  of  the 
enians,  and  that  had  been  principal  magistrate 
he  people.  Him  these  men  called  into  judg-Peithiufl.oneof 
It,  and  laid  to  his  charge  a  practice  to  bring  the  iJn.aclcTiI^w 
into  the  servitude. of  the  Athenians.  He  again,  *J;'^^^^^'  °f^"»- 

o  '  eth  Home  of  tiM 

ig  acquit,  called  in  question  five  of  the  wealthiest  other  facuou. 
;he  same  men,  saying,  they  had  cut  certain 
ces^  in  the  ground  belonging  to  the  temples 
i  of  Jupiter  and  of  Alcinus ;  upon  every  of 

Ifcpojiroov :  '*  tbey  practised  to  public  authority  of  that  state,  or  of 

the  city  revolt".    Hac  voce  the  state  in  which  he  resided :  it  is 

KL9  infinitis  locis  utitur  Thu-  disputed  which.     It  appears  that 

es  de  his,  qui  quocunque  dolo,  cities  sometimes  appropriated  cer- 

ac  fraude  aliquid  moliuntur  tain  lands  to  the  office  of  proxen us: 

ichinantuT.  Duker.]  and  that  the  office  sometimes  dc- 

On  the  articles.  See  i.  44.]  scended  as  an  inheritance  from  fa- 

lBkKo7rf>61iivoQ.  Proxmt  homi-  thertoson] 
licehantur  privati,  quibus  in        *  \xapaKaz :  "  vine-poles" :  that 

I  urbe  degentibus  honoriticum  is,  tliat  they  had  cut  in  the  sacred 

im  alia  civitate  publicitus  in-  woods  poles  for  making  vine-poles, 

lebat :  his  id  muneris  erat  praj-  Giill.  Am.    These  live  men  were 

iDJunctum,  ut  sedulo  prospi-  probably,  like  tlic   Roman  aristo- 

t  ne  quid  publica  istius  civi-  cracy  with  respect  to  the  puhlio 

■es  a  civibus  suis  caperet  dc-  lands,  the  tenants  of  the  sacred 

ati,  legatos    illius  venientes  grounds  whence  the  poles  were  cut; 

io  exciperent,   ad   populum  and  from  long  j)ossession  derived 

;erent,  utque  iis  bene  esset  from  their  ancestors,  had  come  to 

rarent  Valck.  The  WiKoirpo'  consider  the  lands  as  tlieirown  pro- 

Toluntary  proxenus,  was  one  perty.  The  Agrarian  law  at  Rome, 

discharged  the  functions  of  concerned  the  right  of  properly  in 

uus  to  some  state  without  the  the  public  lands  only.  Arnold.] 

Z  2 
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III. 


YEAR  ▼. 

A.  C.  427. 
OL.8&1.3. 


PeithiaR  nml 
otben  tUin  io 
thetenate. 


which  there  lay  a  penalty  of  a  stater'.  And  the 
cause  going  against  them,  they  took  sanctuary  in 
the  temples,  to  the  end,  the  sum  being  great,  they 
might  pay  it  by  portions  [as  they  should  be  taxed]. 
But  Peithias  (for  he  was  also  of  the  senate)  obtained 
that  the  law  should  proceed.  These  five  being  hy 
the  law  excluded  the  senate^  and  understanding 
that  Peithias,  as  long  as  he  was  a  senator,  would 
cause  the  people  to  hold  for  friends  and  foes  the 
same  that  were  so  to  the  Athenians,  conspu'ed  with 
the  rest^  and  armed  with  daggers  suddenly  brake 
into  the  senate-house,  and  slew  both  Peithias  and 
others,  as  well  private  men  as  senators,  to  the  nnm- 
ber  of  about  sixty  persons  ;  only  a  few  of  those  of 
Peithias  his  faction,  escaped  in  the  Athenian  gal- 
ley that  lay  yet  in  the  harbour.  71.  When  tiiey 
had  done  this,  and  called  the  Corcyrseans  to  an 
assembly,  they  told  them,  that  what  they  had  done 
w^as  for  the  best,  and  that  they  should  not  be  now 
in  bondage  to  the  Athenians :  and  for  the  fature 
they  advised  them  to  be  in  quiet,  and  to  receive 
neither  party  with  more  than  one  galley  at  once, 
and  to  take  them  for  enemies  if  they  were  more. 
And  when  they  had  spoken,  forced  them  to  decree 
it  accordingly.  They  also  presently  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Athens,  both  to  show  that  it  was  fit  for 
them  to  do^  what  they  had  done,  and  also  to  dis- 
suade such  Corcyraeans  as  were  fled  thither  of  the 


*  Of  our  money  about  1  C)s.  7jd. 
[Hobbes  has  probably  taken  the 
golden  stater,  which  was  twenty 
drachms :  but  Goeller  and  Arnold 
conceive  the  silver  stater  or  tetra- 
drachro  to  be  here  meant,  which  is 
not  quite  2s,  2d.'] 


'  ["  Being  shut  out  by  the  Uw 
(from  their  hope  of  paying  by  iB* 
stalments)".  Goeller.] 

*  ['*  Conspired  together',] 

*  ["  That  it  was  for  the  advantage 
of  Athens,  what  they  had.doDe" 
Goeller.] 
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er  £EiCtion^  from  doing  any  thing  to  their  preju-       m. 
e,  for  fear  the  matter  should  fall  into  a  relapse.    ^^~^     ^ 

'  ^  *  TEAR  V. 

^2,  When  these  arrived,  the  Athenians  appre-    a.  c.  \n. 

ided  both  the  ambassadors  themselves,  as  sedi- 

is  persons,  and  also  all  those  Corcyrseans  whom 

y  had  there  prevailed  with ;  and  sent  them  to 

tody  in  iEgina.     In  the  meantime,  upon  the  nie  Lacedsmo- 

•  •  o  11  £  r\      •    j-i_        '^i-  1-  J  niaii  faction  a»- 

amg  m  of  a  galley  of  Cormth  with  ambassadors  sau  the  common* 

m  Lacedsemon,  those  that  managed  the  state 

edled  the  commons,  and  overcame  them  in  fight. 

d  night  coming  on,  the  commons  fled  into  the 

idel  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  city;  where 

y  rallied  themselves  and  encamped,  and  made 

mselves  masters  of  the  haven  called  the  Hillaique 

ren.     But  the  nobility  seized  on  the  market- 

ce,  (where  also  the  most  of  them  dwelt),  and 

the  haven  on  the  side  toward  the  continent^ 

,  The  next  day  they  skirmished  a  little  with  shot; 

1  both  parts  sent  abroad  into  the  villages^  to 

icit  the  slaves  with  promise  of  liberty,  to  take 

lir  parts.     And  the  greatest  part  of  the  slaves 

>k  part  with  the  commons ;  and  the  other  side 

1  an  aid  of  eight  hundred  men  from  the  continent. 

.  The  next  day  but  one  they  fought  again,  and  The  conim.ms 

5  people  had  the  victory,  having  the  odds  both  in  oiTgarXc^R 

ength  of  places  and  in  number  of  men.  And  the 

imen  also  manfully  assisted  them,  throwing  tiles 

m  the  houses,  and  enduring  the  tumult  even 

jrond  the  condition  of  their  sex.    "Wi^few  began 

fly  about  twilight*,  and  fearing  lest  the  people 

[**  And  the  hiiven  adjacent  to  it  tween  it  and  mount  Istonc :  cilled 

opposite  to  the  continent".]  also  rh  ntdiov,  the  plain ;  and  by 

["Into  the  country".  A  district  Xenophon,  r;  xMpa.']    Gocller.] 

ig  to  the  west  of  the  city,  be-  ^  ["  Lute  in  the  afternoon".] 
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III.       should  even  with  their  shout  ^  take  the  arsenal,  and 
so  come  on  and  put  them  to  the  sword,  to  stop 


TKAB  ▼. 


A.  c.  457.  their  passage  set  fire  on  the  houses  in  circle  about 
the  market-place  and  upon  others  near  it.  Much 
goods  of  merchants  was  hereby  burnt,  and  the 
whole  city,  if  the  wind  had  risen  and  carried  the 
flame  that  way,  had  been  in  danger  to  have  been 
destroyed.  When  the  people  had  gotten  the  victory, 
the  Corinthian  galley  stole  away ;  and  most  of  the 
auxiliaries  gat  over  privily  into  the  continent. 

75.  The  next  day  Nicostratus,  the  son  of  Dii- 
trephes,  an  Athenian  commander,  came  in  with 
twelve  galleys  and  five  hundred  M essenian  men  of 
arms  from  Naupactus ;  and  both  negociated  a  re- 
conciliation, and  induced  them  (to  the  end  they 
might  agree)  to  condemn  ten  of  the  piincipid 
authors  of  the  sedition,  (who  presently  fled),  and  to 
let  the  rest  alone,  with  articles  both  between  them- 
selves and  with  the  Athenians,  to  esteem  friends 
and  enemies  the  same  the  Athenians  did.  When 
he  had  done  this,  he  would  have  been  gone;  but  the* 
people  persuaded  him  before  he  went,  to  leave  be- 
hind him  five  of  his  galleys,  the  better  to  keep  their 
adversaries  from  stirring,  and  to  take  as  many  of 

'  [avTOfioti :  see  ii.  8 1 ,  n.    ^  And  destroyed,  if  a  wind  arose  and  or- 

fearing  lest  the  people  should  at-  ried  the  flames  that  way.  And  tbef 

tack  an  d  insta  n  //y  make  themsel  ves  gave  over  fighting;  and  each  sidebpt 

masters  of  the  arsenal,  and  put  them  quiet,  hut  upon  the  watch,  dnriif 

to  the  sword,  to  stop  their  passage  the  night.  And  when"  &c. — oucjtii 

set  fire  to  their  own  houses  (oiViac)  a  house  helonging  to  or  hired  by  * 

and  the  houses  of  the  lower  orders  single,  and  therefore  a  rich  person: 

(li'vouriai:),  round  ahout  the  agora,  KwotKta  one  hired  or  inhabited  bf 

sparing  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  several   persons  or  families,  and 

So  that  not  only  was  much  mer-  therefore  belonging  to  the  lower 

chandise  oniin'ly  consumed,  hut  the  onlcrs.  Arnold.] 
wlH»le  city  was  in  danger  of  being        '  [**  The  leaden  of  the  people".] 
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theirs,  which  they  would  man  with  Corey raeans  aud  nr. 
send  with  him.  To  this  he  agreed ;  and  they  made  ' — ' — * 
a  list  of  those  that  should  embark,  consisting  alto-  a.  c.  427. 
gather  of  their  enemies  ^  But  these,  fearing  to  be 
sent  to  Athens,  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.  But  Nicostratus  endeavoured  to 
raise  them,  and  spake  to  them  to  put  them  into 
courage^.  But  when  he  could  not  prevail,  the 
people,  arming  themselves,  on  pretence  that  their 
diffidence  to  go  along  with  Nicostratus  proceeded 
from  some  evil  intention,  took  away  their  arms  out 
of  their  houses ;  and  would  also  have  killed  some  of 
them  such  as  they  chanced  on,  if  Nicostratus  had 
not  hindered  them.  Others  also  when  they  saw  this, 
took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Juno ;  and  they 
were  in  all  above  four  hundred.  But  the  people 
fearing  some  innovation,  got  them  by  persuasion  to 
rise:  and  convepng  them  into  the  island  that  lieth 
over  against  the  temple  of  Juno,  sent  them  their 
necessaries  thither. 

76.  The  sedition  standing  in  these  terms,  the  Aici.iaa  and  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the  putting  over  of  these  i^riTrnrnght 
men  into  the  island  arrived  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  atKcaagaiwithe 

_  ,  ,  CorcvncEos. 

from  Cyllene,  where  since  their  voyage  of  Ionia  they 
liad  lain  at  anchor,  to  the  number  of  three  and 
fifty  sail.  Alcidas  had  the  command  of  these,  as 
before ;  and  Brasidas  came  with  him  as  a  counsellor. 
And  having  first  put  in  at  Sybota,  a  haven  of  the 
continent,  they  came  on  the  next  morning  by  break 
of  day  toward  Corcyra.  77.  The  Corcyrajans,  being 
in  great  tumult   and  fear  both  of  the  seditious 


*  ["  And  they  picked  out  their        "  [*'  And  endeavoured  to  encour- 
?Demies  for  these  bhips".]  ago  them  (to  go)". 
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III.       within  and  of  the  invasion  without,  made  ready 
threescore  galleys ;  and  still  as  any  of  them  were 


YKAH  T. 
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A.  a  427.  manned,  sent  them  out  against  the  enemy :  whereas 
the  Athenians  had  advised  them  to  give  leave  to 
them  to  go  forth  first,  and  then  the  Corcyraeans  to 
follow  after  with  the  whole  fleet  together.  When 
their  galleys  came  forth  thus  thin,  two  of  them 
presently  turned  to  the  enemy ;  and  in  others,  they 
that  were  aboard  were  together  by  the  ears  amongst 
themselves :  and  nothing  was  done  in  due  order. 
The  Peloponnesians  seeing  their  confusion,  opposed 
themselves  to  the  Corcyrseans  with  twenty  galleys 
only ;  the  rest  they  set  in  array  against  the  twelve 
galleys  of  Athens,  whereof  the  Salaminia  and  the 
Paralus  were  two.  78.  The  Corcyraeans  having 
come  disorderly  up,  and  by  few  at  once,  were  on 
their ^  part  in  much  distress;  but  the  Athenians, 
fearing  the  enemy's  number,  and  doubting  to  be 
environed,  would  never  come  up  to  charge  the 
enemy  where  they  stood  thick,  nor  would  set  upon 
the  galleys  that  were  placed  in  the  midst,  but 
charged  one  end  of  them,  and  drowned  one  of  their 
galleys.  And  when  the  Peloponnesians  afterwards 
had  put  their  fleet  into  a  circular  figure,  they  then 
w  ent  about  and  about  it,  endeavouring  to  put  them 
into  disorder.  Which  they  that  were  fighting 
against  the  Corcyrseans  perceiving,  and  fearing 
such  another  chance  as  befel  them  formerly  at 
Naupactus,  went  to  their  aid ;  and  uniting  them- 
selves, came  upon  the  Athenians  all  together.  But 
they  retiring   rowed  astern,  intending   that  the 

*  [The  Corey Kcans  &e.  "  were  &c.,  did  not  charge  those  oppose 
thn)uf;h  their  own  means  in  niueh  to  theiu  either  in  a  body  or  in  the 
diblrcss :  atul  the  Athenians,  fearing    centre,  hut  charged"  iScc] 
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^rcyrsans  should  take  that  time  to  escape  in ;       m. 
ey  themselves  in  the  meantime  going  as  leisurely 


YRAR  V. 


ck  as  was  possible,  and  keeping  the  enemy  still  a.  c.  437. 
lead.  Such  was  this  battle,  and  it  ended  about  ^'-^^•^• 
Qset. 

79.  The  C!orcyraeans,  fearing  lest  the  enemy  in 
rsuit  of  their  victory  should  have  come  directly 
ainst  the  city,  or  take  aboard  the  men  which 
3y  had  put  over  into  the  island,  or  do  them  some 
ber  mischief,  fetched  back  the  men  into  the 
mple  of  Juno  again,  and  guarded  the  city.  But 
e  Peloponnesians,  though  they  had  won  the 
.tUe,  yet  durst  not  invade  the  city ;  but  having 
ken  thirteen  of  the  Corcyraean  galleys,  went  back 
to  the  continent  from  whence  they  had  set  forth, 
lie  next  day  they  came  not  unto  the  city,  no  more 
tan  before,  although  it  was  in  great  tumult  and 
fright,  and  though  also  Brasidas  (as  it  is  reported) 
Ivised  Alcidas  to  it,  but  had  not  equal  authority  ;  Aicuiasacoward 
ut  only  landed  soldiers  at  the  promontory  of  Leu- 
imna,  and  wasted  their  territory. 
80.  In  the  meantime  the  people  of  Corcyra,  fear- 
ng  extremely  lest  those  galleys  should  come  against 
he  city,  not  only  conferred  with  those  in  sanctuary 
ind  with  the  rest,  about  how  the  city  might  be 
in:e8erved,  but  also  induced  some  of  them  to  go 
aboard.  For  notwithstanding  the  sedition  they 
manned  thirty  galleys,  in  expectation  that  the  fleet 
of  the  enemy  should  have  entered  ^  But  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, having  been  wasting  of  their  fields  till 
It  was  about  noon,  went  their  ways  again.  Within'" 

*  [•*  In  expectation  <.^c.",  is  con-  "  ["  At  nightfall  they  (the  Pclo- 
'^"C'ed  by  Bckker  and  the  rest  to  ponncsiiins)  had  notice  by  iucsfrom 
"*  *n  ioterpolution.]  Lmcan  \c."  If  the  Athenian  ships 
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night  the  Corcyraeans  had  notice  by  fires  of  three- 
score Athenian  galleys  coming  toward  them  from 
Lencas ;  which  the  Athenians,  npon  intelligence  of 
Thn^re'sidi  thc  scditiou  and  of  the  fleet  to  go  to  Corcjrra  under 
wmc  to°Td  the  Alcidas,  had  sent  to  aid  them,  under  the  conduct 
corcyn.a.1  com.  of  Eurymedou  the  son  of  Thucles.     81.  The  Pelo- 
The  Pdoponnes-  pouncsians  therefore,  as  soon  as  night  came^  sailed 
their  fleet.    '    spcedily  home,  keeping  still  the  shore,  and  causing 
their  galleys  to  be  carried  over  at  the  isthmus  of 
Leucas  \  that  they  might  not  come  in  sight  as  they 
went  about.   But  the  people  of  Corcyra  hearing  of 
the  Attic  galleys  coming  in,  and  the  going  off  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  brought  into  the  city  those  Mes- 
senians^  which  before  were  without,  and  appoint- 
ing the  galleys  which  they  had  furnished,  to  come 
about  into  the  Hillaique  haven,  whilst  accordingly 
Tiicpwpio.iipoii  they  went  about,  slew  all  the  contrary  faction  they 
SJ^IIZIll"'' could  lay  hands  on;  and  also  afterwards  threw 
to*dta*S'whuir  <>verboard,  out  of  the  same  galleys,  all  those  they 
■oerer  thoy  can  had  bcforc  pcrsuadcd  to  embark,  and  so  went 
Lu^"        thence^     And  coming  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they 
persuaded  fifty  of  those  that  had  taken  sanctuary, 
to  refer  themselves  to  a  legal  trial ;  all  which  they 
condemned  to  die.    But  the  most  of  the  sanctuary 
men,  that  is,  all  those  that  were  not  induced  to 
stand  to  trial  by  law,  when  they  saw  what  was 


had  as  yet  reached  Leucas,  the  Pe- 
lupoiinesiaD  fleet  could  not  (as  they 
afterwards  did)  have  crossed  the 
istlimus.  Goeller.] 

*  [See  iv.  H,  note.] 

2  [See  ch.  75.] 

'  [*'  And  hrintjing  out  of  (he  thirty 
ships  (iK^fial^ovTiQ)  all  they  had 
persuaded  to  go  altoard,  (airi\pwPTO 
or  avixpi)<favTo)  they  slew  them". 


Goeller,  Arnold.  Bekker  and  all 
the  MSS.  have  ct9rexwpi|<Tay,  ''they 
went  their  way".  But  then,  what 
TK'came  of  the  men  disembarked? 
Those  slain  as  the  ships  **  went 
al)out'\  were  part  of  those  who  had 
embarked  to  escape  to  the  conti- 
nent: of  whom  Ave  hundred  escaped 
thither  (see  ch.  85).   Goeller] 
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done,  killed  one  another  there-right  in  the  temple ;        m. 
some  hanged  themselves  on  trees,  every  one  as  he    -  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
had  means  made  himself  away*.     And  for  seven    a.  c  4h. 

Ol  8B  1   2 

days  together  that  Eurymedon  stayed  there  with 
his  sixty  galleys,  the  Corcjrrseans  did  nothing  but 
kill  snch  of  their  city  as  they  took  to  be  their  ene- 
mies ;  laying^  to  their  charge  a  practice  to  have 
everted  the  popular  government.    Amongst  whom,  Description  of 
some  were  slain  upon  private  hatred,  and  some  by  l^e^pictooul 
their  debtors,  for  the  money  which  they  had  lent  *^^^ 
them.    All  forms  of  death  were  then  seen ;  and  (as 
in  such  cases  it  usually  falls  out)  whatsoever  had 
happened  at  any  time,  happened  also  then,  and 
more"'*.     For  the  father  slew  his  son ;  men  were 
dragged  out  of  the  temples,  and  then  slain  hard 
by;  and  some  immured  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus, 
died  within  it.     So  cruel  was  this  sedition ;  and 
seemed  so  the  more,  because  it  was  of  these  the 
first.     82.  For  afterwards  all  Greece,  as  a  man 
may  say,  was  in  commotion ;  and  quarrels  arose 
everywhere  between  the  patrons  of  the  commons, 
that  sought  to  bring  in  the  Athenians,  and  the  few, 
that  desired  to  bring  in  the  Lacedaemonians.   Now 
m  time  of  peace,  they  could  have  had  no  pretence, 
nor  would  have  been  so  forward  to  call  them  in  ; 
but  being  war,  and  confederates  to  be  had  for  either 


'  [**  And  of  the  sanctuary  men,  mies  of  the  pco])1e :  hut  under  that 

that  were  not  persuaded  to  stand  pretext  died  some  also  from  private 

iheirtrial. the g^reatcr part, when  Uu'y  enmity;  and  others  that  had  money 

saw  what  was  done,  slew  each  other  owing  to  them,  by  the  procurement 

Ihereright  in  the  temple :  and  some  of  their  debtors".  Gocller.] 

hanjjed  themselves  on  the  trees,  find  ^  [**And  tliere  is  nothing  that 

others  made  away  with  themselves  usually  falls  out  in  such  a  case, 

each  man  as  he  could".]  which  did  not  come  to  pass,  and 

'  ["  Affecting  to  accuse  the  ene-  even  more".] 
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HI.       party,  both  to  hurt  their  enemies  and  strengthen 
'     '      *   themselves,  such  as  desired  alteration  easily  eot 

YKAR  V.  '  ^        O 

A.  c.  427.    them  to  come  in^     And  many  and  heinous  thines 
happened  in  the  cities  through  this  sedition,  which 
though  they  have  been  before,  and  shall  be  ever  as 
long  as  human  nature  is  the  same,  yet  ^  they  are 
more  calm,  and  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the 
several  conjunctures.  For  in  peace  and  prosperity, 
as  well  cities  as  private  men  are  better  minded, 
because  they  be  not  plunged  into  necessity  of  doing 
any  thing  against  their  will.  But  war,  taking  away 
the  affluence  of  daily  necessaries,  is  a  most  violent 
master,  and  conformeth  most  men*s  passions  to 
the  present  occasion.     The  cities  therefore  being' 
now  in  sedition,  and  those  that  fell  into  it  later 
having  heard  what  had  been  done  in  the  former, 
they  far  exceeded  the  same  in  newness  of  conceit, 
both  for  the  art  of  assailing  and  for  the  strangeness 
The  raaiincm  c.f  of  thclr  rcvengcs.     The  received  value  of  names 
seditious.    jmpQgg^j  f^j.  signification  of  things,  was  changed 

into  arbitrary  ^.  For  inconsiderate  boldness,  was 
counted  true-hearted*  manliness:  provident  deliber- 
ation, a  handsome  fear :  modesty,  the  cloak  of  cow- 
ardice :  to  be  wise  in  every  thing,  to  be  lazy  in 
every  thing.  A  furious  suddenness  was  reputed  a 
point  of  valour.  To  re-advise  for  the  better  security, 
was  held  for  a  fair  pretext  of  tergiversation.    He 

*  ["  But  when  they  were  at  war,  ^  ["  Yet  are  they  aggravated  or 

to  those  of  both  sides  desirous  of  more  mild,  and  varying  in  fonD) 

innovating,  the  occasion  of  bringing  according"  &c.  Goeller.] 

in  allies  soon  presented  itself,  both  ^  ["  Fell  into  sedition".] 

for  weakening  the  alliance  of  their  "*  ["  Arbitrarily".] 

adversaries,  and  at  the  same  time  ^['MnuWuess  devoted  to  one sptf^f 

acquiring  alliances  for  themselves".  — dkgtiised  fear— irtjriom,  the  clow 

Goeller]  &c. — furious  'ptusion.'] 
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that  was'  fierce^  was  always  trusty ;  and  he  that       in. 
contraried  snch  a  one^  was  suspected.   He  that  did 
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insidiate,  if  it  took,  was  a  wise  man ;  but  he  that    a.  c.  427. 

Ol.88u  1  2» 

could  smell  out  a  trap  laid,  a  more  dangerous^  man 
than  he.  But  he  that  had  been  so  provident  as  not 
to  need  to  do  the  one  or  the  other,  was  said  to  be 
a  dissolver  of  society^,  and  one  that  stood  in  fear 
of  his  adversary.     In  brief,  he  that  could  outstrip 
another  in  the  doing  of  an  evil  act,  or  that  could 
persuade  another  thereto  that  never  meant  it,  was 
commended.    To  be  kin  to  another,  was  not  to  be 
80  near  as  to  be  of  his  society :  because  these  were 
ready  to  undertake  any  thing,  and  not  to  dispute 
it    For  these  societies  were  not  made  upon  pre- 
scribed laws  of  profit,  but  for  rapine  ^  contrary  to 
the  laws  established.     And  as  for  mutual  trust 
amongst  them,  it  was  confirmed  not  so  much  by 
divine  law,  as  by  the  communication  of  guilt.  And 
what  was  well  advised  of  their  adversaries,  they 
received  with  an  eye  to  their  actions,  to  see  whether 
they  were  too  strong  for  them  or  not,  and  not  in- 
genuously^.    To  be  revenged  was  in  more  request 
than  never  to  have  received  injury.   And  for  oaths 
(when  any  were)  of  reconcilement,  being  adminis- 
tered in  the  present  for  necessity,  were  of  force  to 
such  as  had  otherwise  no  power ;  but  upon  oppor- 
tunity, he  that  first  durst^  thought  his  revenge 

*  ["  For  violent  measures"]  adversary,  tbey  received,  if  they 
'  ["  A  still  cleverer  man".]  were  the  stronger,  with  measures  of 
'  [»ic  haipiac :  of  his  party. "l  precaution,  aud  not  ingenuously". 

*  [**  For  such  associations  are  for  Goeller.] 

^  lawful  purpose,  but  for  the  pur-  *  [Of  force, "  so  long  as  they  had 

P^**8  of  private  ambition,  contrary  no  power  from  other  sources":  and 

^  ^  laws"  &c.   Goeller,  Arnold.]  he  that  first  took  courage, "  if  he  saw 

'  [**  The  fair  pro]>osals  of  their  his  enemy  unarmed",  Uiought  &c.] 
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HI.       sweeter  by  the  trust,  than  if  he  had  taken  the  ope& 
way.    For  they  did  not  only  put  to  account  the 
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A.  c.  427.  safeness  of  that  course,  but  having  circumvented 
their  adversary  by  fraud,  assumed  to  themselTei 
withal  a  mastery  in  point  of  wit.  And  dishonest 
men  for  the  most  part  are  sooner  called  able,  than 
simple  men  honest^ :  and  men  are  ashamed  of  this 
title,  but  take  a  pride  in  the  other. 

The  cause  of  all  this  is^  desire  of  rule,  out  of 
avarice  and  ambition  ;  and  the  zeal  of  contenti(m 
from  those  two  proceeding.  For  such  as  were  of 
authority  in  the  cities,  both  of  the  one  and  the 
other  faction,  preferring  under  decent  titles,  one 
the  political  equality  of  the  multitude^  the  other 
the  moderate  aristocracy  ;  though  in  words  they 
•  seemed  to  be  servants  of  the  public,  they  made  it 
in  efiFect  but  the  prize  of  their  contention :  and 
striving  by  whatsoever  means  to  overcome,  both 
ventured  on  most  horrible  outrages,  and^  prose- 
cuted their  revenges  still  farther,  without  any  regard 
of  justice  or  the  public  good,  but  limiting  them, 
each  faction,  by  their  own  appetite :  and  stood 
ready,  whether  by  unjust  sentence,  or  with  their 
own  hands,  when  they  should  get  power,  to 
satisfy  their  present  spite.  So  that  neither  side 
made  account  to  have  any  thing  the  sooner  done 
for  religion  [of  an  oath],  but  he  was  most  com- 
mended, that  could  pass  a  business  against  the  hair 
with  a  fair  oration'*.   The  neutrals  of  the  city  were 

*  ["  Men  in  general,  when  dis-  ing  punishment  still  greater  thtf 

honest,  more  easily  gain  credit  for  the  injury",  without  &c.] 

cleverness,  than  when  simple,  for        *  ["  So  that  neither  side  ntf*"* 

honesty".  Arnold.]  any  use  of  piety ;  but  they  were  m 

2  [The  cause,  was  &c.]  highestesteem,thatcouldpeTprtr»te 

^  ["  And  revenged  them,  inflici-  and  hateful  thing  by  fair  words".] 


\ 
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estroyed  by  both  factions;  partly  because  they       ni. 
ould  not  side  with  them^  and  partly  for  envy  that    "T^^^^T" 
ley  shonid  so  escape.  ^  c  427. 

*       *  Ol.88  1  2. 

83.  Thus  was  wickedness  on  foot  in  every  kind 
roughout  all  Greece  by  the  occasion  of  their  sedi- 
m.   Sincerity^  (whereof  there  is  much  in  a  gener- 
is nature)  was  laughed  down :  and  it  was  far  the 
St  course,  to  stand  diffidently  against  each  other, 
ith  their  thoughts  in  battle  array,  which  no  speech 
IS  so  powerful,  nor  oath  terrible  enough  to  dis- 
ind.     And  being  all  of  them,  the  more  they  con- 
lered,  the  more  desperate  of  assurance,   they 
ther  contrived  how  to  avoid  a  mischief  than  were 
>le  to  rely  on  any  man's  faith.    And  for  the  most  in  sediuoiw  and 
urt,  such  as  had  the  least  wit  had  the  best  success:  tCXu^iwt"^ 
r'  both  their  own  defect,  and  the  subtlety  of  their  a^^i^jil:;;;;;!; 
Iversaries,  puttin£^  them  into  a  great  fear  to  be  ^""'^^  '^"'^  '^« 

/   *  "  °  ,  fiat  tlm  Mrala- 

''ercome  in  words,  or  at  least  in  pre-insidiatioii,Rtms(.f  the  more 

r  their  enemies'  great  craft,  they  therefore  went 

»undly  to  work  with  them  with  deeds.     Whereas 

le  other,  not  caring  though  they  were  perceived, 

id  thinking  they  needed  not  to  take  by  force  what 

ley  might  do  by  plot,  were  thereby  unprovided, 

id  so  the  more  easily  slain'''. 


•  [**  Simplicity,  whereof,  &c.  was  and  outstripped  by  tlieir  crafty  dc- 
iigheddowDaDddisappeared;and  sip^ns,  they  went  &c. :  whereas  the 
became  hetter  to  stand  &c. :  for  others,  in  their  arrogance  trusting 
ioewas  neither  vehement  promise  to  being  aware  in  time  and  tliinking 
w  terrible  oath  that  could  cure  they  needed  not  <Scc.,  were"  <Scc.] 

le  distrust  of  enmity'*.    The  next        •  [Corcyra  departed  early  from  the 

satence  is  corrupt  or  untranslate-  moderate  constitution  of  Corinth : 

We.  Arnold.]  and  the  separation  from  the  niother- 

*  [*•  For  through  fear  both  of  their  state,  relaxing  the  connexion  with 
vn  inferiority  and  their  adversa-  the  Peloponnesian  league  and 
IB*  subtlety,  lest  they  should  be  bringing  her  in  closer  conliict  with 
'oiMedby  words  and  circumvented  Athens,  .iccelerulcd  her  democratic 
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III.  84.  In*  Corcyra  then  were  these  evils  for  the 

most  part  committed  first ;  and  so  were  all  other, 


YRAR  V. 


A.  c.  127.    which  either  such  men  as  have  been  eovemed  with 
"-•^  '^    pride  rather  than  modesty  by  those  on  whom  they 
take  revenge,  were  like  to  commit  in  taking  it ;  or 
which  such  men  as  stand  upon  their  delivery  from 
long  poverty,  out  of  covetousness,  chiefly  to  have 
their  neighbours'  goods,  would  contrary  to  justice 
give  their  voices  to :  or  which  men,  not  for  covet- 
ousness, but  assailing  each  other  on  equal  terms, 
carried  away  with  the  unruliness  of  their  anger 

tendency,  and  the  popular  assembly  minant,  the  seeds  of  dtscoid  laj      J 

soon  absorbed  the  supreme  power,  donnant :  but  the  rupture  betwMi      \ 

The  licentiousness  that  sprang  from  Sparta  and  Athens,  insuring  foraga 

this  sedition,  is  coarsely  expressed  aid  to  both  parties,  lendeied  tlieir 

by  the  proverb:  iKtvOepa  KtpKvpa'  inequality  a  matter  of  little  momat, 

X^r  '^irov  BiXiic-    The  scenes  here  and  conflicts  became  more  freqoat 

described,  hitherto  rare,  yet  being  and  men's  passions  more  infltmei 

the  result  of  causes  that  continued  The  butcheries  described  here, and 

to  operate  throughout  Greece  with  in  iv.  46,  were  surpassed  in  Aifgo^ 

increasing  malignity,  soon  became  when  the  battle  of  Leuctra  baring 

common  and  familiar.     The  old  broken  the  power  of  Sparta  and 

aristocracies  had  sunk,  and  made  prostrated  the  party  of  the  aristo- 

way  either  for  tyrannies  or  more  or  cracy  in  Peloponnesus,  the  popular 

less  exclusive  oligarchies,  often  end-  leaders,  after    dispatching  abore 

ing  in  democracies.     In  every  state  twelve  hundred  of  the  chief  dti- 

existcd,  citlicr  a  commonalty  con-  zens,  themselves  fell  a  sacrifice  to 

taining  a  germ  of  democracy,  need-  their  dread  of  farther  bloodshed.  A 

ing  only  favourable  circumstances  state  of  things  arose,  called  ffwra- 

to  unfold  it :  of  a  democracy  ty-  Xi<t/x6ci  btudgeonUaw :  and  Atheas 

rannising  over  the  old  aristocracy  as  if  all  Greece  were  polluted,  pon- 

and  the  wealthy  class,  who  on  their  fied  her  market-place.    The  height 

side,  united  in  clubs  {Iraipmiy  Ivvta-  to  which  party  animodty  was  ca^ 

n6ouii)y  ostensibly  for  the  object  of  ried,  appears  in  the  oath  of  the  cl^ 

mutual  support  in  elections  and  ( Aristot  v.  9) :  "  I  will  be  ever  the 

law-suits,  but  in  reality  for  the  enemy  of  the  people,  and  contiirs 

overthrow  of  the  democracy,  and  for  them  all  the  mischief  I  can.''] 
secretly  connected  with  similar  so-        *  [This  chapter,  by  Bekker  in- 

cieties  in  other  states,  awaited  the  eluded  in  brackets,  is  pronounced 

time  to  strike  the  blow.   So  long  as  by  the  scholiasts,  Goeller,  and  Ar- 

either  party  was  decidedly  prcdo-  nold,  to  be  spurious.] 


i 
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would  cruelly  and  inexorably  execute.     And  the       m. 
common  course  of  life  being  at  that  time  confounded 


YKAR  V. 


in  the  city,  the  nature  of  man,  which  is  wont  even  a.  c.  127. 
against  law  to  do  evil,  gotten  now  above  the  law,  ''  ^ 
showed  itself  with  delight  to  be  too  weak  for  pas- 
sion, too  strong  for  justice,  and  enemy  to  all  supe- 
riority. Else  they  would  never  have  preferred 
revenge  before  innocence,  nor  lucre  (whensoever 
the  envy  of  it  was  without  power  to  do  them  hurt) 
before  justice.  And  for  the  laws  common  to  all 
men  in  such  cases,  (which,  as  long  as  they  be  in 
force,  give  hope  to  all  that  suffer  injury),  men  desire 
not  to  leave  them  standing  against  the  need  a  man 
in  danger  may  have  of  them,  but  by  their  revenges 
on  others  to  be  beforehand  in  subverting  them. 

85.  Such  were  the  passions  of  the  Corcyrseans, 
first  of  all  other  Grecians,  towards  one  another  in 
the  city :  and  Eurymedon  and  the  Athenians  de-  Tim  Athenian 
parted  with  their  galleys.    Afterwards,  such  of  the  f^I  hTuwrof 
Corcyraans  as  had  fled,  (for  there  escaped  about  "^'^  ""I**"'?  *''*' 
five  hundred  of  them),  having  seized  on  the  forts  «"i»  pi^*^*^ a» 
in  the  continent,  impatronized  themselves  of  their  corcynlnnsi  in" 
own  territory  on  the  other  side,  and  from  thence '^'''^"**"*"' 
came  over  and  robbed  the  islanders  and  did  them 
much  hurt ;  and  there  grew  a  great  famine  in  the 
city.     They  likewise  sent  ambassadors  to  Lacedae- 
mon  and  Corinth,  concerning  their  reduction* ; 
and  when  they  could  get  nothing  done,  having 
gotten  boats   and  some   auxiliary   soldiers,  they 
passed,  awhile  after,  to  the  number  of  about  six 
hundred  into  the  island.  Where  when  they  had  set  tiicv 


come  over 
anil  fortify  tlicni- 


fire  on  their  boats,  that  they  might  trust  to  nothing  «"'vt«l*iniJ,n" 

'  [That  is,  hrlmjiutf  backj  or  restoration.'] 
VOL.  VIII.  A  A 
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III.       ready,  where  the  passage  was  but  short,  against 
' — ' — '    Euboea ;  and  it  would  much  further  their  conveyance 

YEAR  VI, 

A.  c.  m.    of  soldiers  into  Thrace.     And  they  had  their  mind 

Ol.88  2  3 

wholly  bent  to  the  building  of  the  place. 

First  therefore  they  asked  counsel  of  the  oracle 
in  Delphi  ^  And  the  oracle  having  bidden  them  do 
it,  they  sent  inhabitants  thither,  both  of  their  own 
people  and  of  the  neighbours  about  them^;  and 
gave  leave  also  to  any  that  would,  to  go  thither, 
out  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  save  only  to  the  lonians, 
Achseans,  and  some  few  other  nations.  The  con- 
ductors of  the  colony  were  three  Lacedaemonians ; 
Leon,  Alcidas,  and  Damagon.  Who  taking  it  in 
hand,  built  the  city  which  is  now  called  Heracleia, 
from  the  very  foundation*;  being  distant  from 
Thermopylae  forty  furlongs,  and  from  the  sea  twenty. 
Also  they  made  houses  for  galleys  to  lie  under  ^ 
beginning  close  to  Thermopylae  against  the  very 
strait,  to  the  end  to  have  them  the  more  defensible. 

93.  The  Athenians,  when^  this  city  was  peopled, 
were  at  first  afraid,  and  thought  it  to  be  set  up 
especially  against  Eubcea ;  because  from  thence  to 
Ceuaeum,  a  promontory  of  Euboea,  the  passage  is 
but  short.     But  it  fell  out  afterwards  otherwise 

The  Ti»cs»aiians  ^^^^  ^^^Y  iHiagined ;  for  they  had  no  great  harm 
inrei.t  the  new    ^y  [^ .  tlic  rcasou  whcrcof  was  this.  That  the  Thes- 

city  with  conti-  ,  , 

Dual  war,  for  fear  salians  who  had  thc  towns  of  those  parts  in  their 

they  should  be  i  i  j      •*.  t      •■tA.6 

too  great.         powcr,   auQ   upou   wfaosc   grouud   It  was  built , 

'  [See  vi.  3,  note.]  *  [WhiUt  it  was  fouDding.] 

2  [Both  of  their  own  people  and        ^  [That  the  Thessalians/^  who  were 

"  of  the  perioeci".]  masters  of  the  country  thereabouts, 

^  ["  They  built  fln^M'".    The  old  and  upon  whose  territory  it encpoach- 

city,  called  Trachis,  is  mentioned  cd,  fearing  lest  they  should  comeand 

by  Herodotus  vii.  199.  Haatk.]  settle  amongst  themselves  in  eonsi- 

*  ["  Naval  arsenals".]  derable  numbers'',  afflicted  ^c] 
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afflicted  these  new  planters  with  a  continual  war,       m. 
till  they  had  worn  them  out :  though  they  were  many    '  \.^^ ^~ ' 
indeed  in  the  beginning.  For  being  the  foundation    a.  c.  420. 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  every  one   went  thither 
boldly,  conceiving  the  city  to  be  an  assured  one.  The  severity  of 
And*  chiefly  the  governors  themselves  sent  hither  "*' '^'** ^'^*^®' 

J  O  mouian  guvem- 

from  Lacedaemon,  undid  the  business,  and  dis- °»«°'.  *^»p«'pi«i 
peopled  the  city  by  frighting  most  men  away ;  for  cieia,  and  fnght. 
that  they  governed  severely,  and  sometimes  also  rueh^dml^ 
unjostly :  by  which  means  their  neighbours  more  """^  ''^fT  "^ 

J^         J  J  o  vere,  not  always 

easily  prevailed  against  them.  j"»t. 

94.  The  same  summer,  and  about  the  same  time  Demosthenes 

that  the  Athenians  stayed  in  Melos,  those  other  ^J^,  °° 

Athenians  that  were  in  the  thirty  galleys  about 

Peloponnesus,  slew  first  certain  garrison-soldiers  in 

Ellomenus,  a  place  of  Leucadia,  by  ambushment. 

Bat  afterwards  with  a  greater  fleet,  and  with  the 

whole  power  of  the  Acarnanians ;  who  followed  the 

army,  all  (but  the  OEniades)  that  could  bear  arms ; 

and  with  the  Zacynthians,  and  Cephalonians,  and 

fifteen  galleys  of  the  Corcyraeans,  made  war  against 

the  city  itself  of  Leucas.     The  Leucadians,  though 

they  saw  their  territory  wasted  by  them,  both 

without  the  isthmus  and  within,  where  the  city  of 

Leucas  standeth  and  the  temple  of  Apollo ;  yet  they 

durst  not  stir,  because  the  number  of  the  enemy 

was  so  great.     And  the   Acarnanians   entreated 

Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  general,  to  wall  them 

up,  conceiving  that  they  might  easily  be  expugned 

by  a  siege,  and  desiring  to  be  rid  of  a  city  their 

continual  enemy.  But  Demosthenes  was  persuaded 

at  the  same  time  by  the  Messenians,  that  seeing  so 

'  ["  Not  least  however''.] 
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III. 

' — ' — *    great  an  army  was  together,  it  would  be  honour- 

A.  c.  426.    able  for  him  to  invade  the  iEtolians ;  principally, 

Dem^hines'in.  ^s  being  enemies  to  Naupactus  :  and  that  if  these 

I!!?!^'*^^"**t  were  subdued,  the  rest  of  the  continent  thereabouts 

ttie  penaaaon  of  * 


the  MeMeniaiw.  would  casily  bc  added  to  the  Athenian  dominion. 
For  they  alleged,  that  though  the  nation  of  the 
iEtolians  were  great  and  warlike,  yet  their  habita- 
tion was  in  villages  unwalled,  and  those  at  great 
distances;  and  were  but  light- armed,  and  might 
therefore,  with  no  great  diflSculty,  be  all  subdued 
before  they  could  unite  themselves  for  defence. 
And  they  advised  him  to  take  in  hand  first  the 
Apodotians,  next  the  Ophionians,  and  after  them 
the  Eurytanians ;  (which  are  the  greatest  part  of 
iEtolia,  of  a  most  strange  language,  and  that  are 
reported  to  eat  raw  flesh  ^) ;  for  these  being  sub- 
dued, the  rest  would  easily  follow.  95.  But  he,  in- 
duced by  the  Messenians,  whom  he  favoured,  but 
especially  because  he  thought,  without  the  forces 


'  [The  Hellenic  or  iEolian  settle-  nected  by  their  traditioDS  both  with 

ments  in  ^Etolia,  originally  the  land  ^Etolia  and  Elis  (there  beiDg  in  the 

of  the  Curetes,  seem  never  to  have  latter  an  Opuntian  colony),  claimed 

extended    beyond    the    maritime  a  higher  antiquity  than  any  other 

parts ;  the  interior  apparently  con-  branch  of  the  Greek  nation ;  those 

tinning  to  be  occupied  by  tribes  of  of  Opus  boasting  that  Cynus,  their 

adifferentorigin,which  by  continual  port-town,  was  the  dwelling  of  Det»- 

accessions  from  the  nortli  gained  calion  on  descending  with  his  new 

rather  than  lost  ground.     The  cha-  people  from  Parnassus,  and  show- 

racter  of  the  country,  mountainous  ing  there  the  tomb  of  Pynha.  The 

and   woody  and  severed  from  the  Locrian  mythology  seems  to  lead  to 

rest  of  Greece,  whilst  it  kept  it  a  the  conclusion   that    the   earliest 

stranger  to  Hellenic  manners  and  population  of  eastern  Locris  were 

civilization,  was  at  the  same  time  Leleges:  and  to  them  perhnpsthe 

the  cause  of  its  retaining  its  inde-  name  of  Locrians  originally  he- 

pendence,  and  finding  itself  in  later  longed,  though  chiefs  of  a  Hellenif» 

times  at  tlio  head  of  the  .^tolian  and  most  probably  jEolian  racfi 

league.  The  Locrians,  who  arc  con-  settled  among  them.  Thirl.  MuellJ 
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of  the  people  of  Athens,  with  the  confederates*       m. 
only  of  the  continent  and  with  the  iEtolians  to  in-    '„^^^,7' 
vade  Boeotia  by  land,  going  first  through  the  Locri    a.  c.  426. 
Ozolae,  and  so  to  Cy tinium  of  Doris,  having  Par-  The  ambitin  of 
nassus  on  the  right  hand  till  the  descent  thereof  ^/JJ^J^iii* 
into  the  territory  of  the  Phoceans ;  which  people,  ^^^'^^ 
for  the  friendship  they  ever  bore  to  the  Athenians,  ^toiia. 
would,  he  thought,  be  willing  to  follow  his  army, 
and  if  not,  might  be  forced  ;  and  upon  the  Phoceans 
bordereth  Boeotia :  putting  oflf  therefore  with  his 
9?hole  army,  against  the  minds  of  the  Acarnanians, 
Torn  Leucas,  he  sailed  unto  Solium  by  the  shore. 
Ind  there  having  communicated  his  conceit  with 
;he  Acarnanians,  when  they  would  not  approve  of 
t  because  of  his  refusal  to  besiege  Leucas,  he 
limself  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  Cephalonians^, 
l^ynthians,  and   three   hundred   Athenians  the 
ioldiers^  of  his  own  fleet,  (for  the  fifteen  galleys 
)f  Corcyra  were  now  gone  away)  warred  on  the 
Etolians ;  having  (Eneon,  a  city  of  Locris,  for  the 
jeat  of  his  war.   Now  these  Locrians  called  Ozolse, 
Nere  confederates  of  the  Athenians ;  and  were  to 


*  [That  is,  the  Acarnanians,  the  It  was  in  this  very  point  that  the 
imphilochians,  the  l^cri  Ozola?,  Athenians  improved  the  system,  by 
ice.  "  With  the  Etolians":  that  is,  decreasing  the  number  of  epibatap, 
'  with  the  allies  only,  if  the  ^to-  and  relying  on  the  skilful  manage- 
ians  would  join  them".  Goeller.]  ment  of  their  vessels".    Am.    See  i. 

*  ["Messenians",  omitted.]  49.     But  Arnold  seems  to  err  in 

*  [iirij3arCTic :  Anglice,  marines,  supposing  that  they  were  chosen 
Phe  trireme  seems  to  have  ordina-  from  the  Thetes:  the  character  given 
ily  carried  ten  epibattB  or  marines,  in  ch.  98  of  these  epibata?, "  the  very 
'The  number  of  forty  epibata;  to  a  best  of  the  Athenians  that  fell  in 
ihip,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  vi.  this  war",  hardly  belonging  to  men 
16,  belongs  to  the  earliest  stage  of  from  the  Thetes.  Neither  however 
jreek  naval  tactics,  when  victory  were  they  chosen  from  the  army, 
lepended  more  on  the  soldiers  than  though  sometimes  rfi?i/br(W  thence, 
m  the  manceuvres  of  the  seamen.  Goeller,  Boeckh.] 
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III.  meet  them  with  their  whole  power  in  the  heart  of 
"^^^^^  the  country.  For  being  confiners  on  the  iEtoliaDs, 
c.  42«.  and  using  the  same  manner  of  arming,  it  was 
thought  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  utility  in  the 
war  to  have  them  in  their  army ;  for  that  they 
knew  their  manner  of  fight,  and  were  acquainted 
with  the  country. 

96.  Having  lain  the  night  with  his  whole  army 
duiepoct  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Nemeius,  (wherein  the 
^^^pi^'^fpoet  Hesiodus  is  reported  by  them  that  dwell 
jrNemeius.  thereabout  to  have  died,  foretold  by  an  oracle,  that 

he  should  die  in  Nemea),  in  the  morning  betimes 
he  dislodged,  and  marched  into  iEtolia.  The  first 
day  he  took  Potidania;  the  second  day,  Crocyleium; 
the  third,  Teichium.  There  he  stayed,  and  sent  the 
booty  he  had  gotten  to  Eupalium  in  Locris.  For 
he  purposed,  when  he  had  subdued  the  rest,  to  in- 
vade the  Ophionians  afterwards  (if  they  submitted 
£toiuui8  not)  in  his  return  to  Naupactus.  But  the  iEtolians 
Z^^^'dT  knew  of  this  preparation  when  it  was  first  resolved 
on.  And  afterwards,  when  the  army  was  entered, 
they  were^  united  into  a  mighty  army  to  make 
head :  insomuch  as  that  the  farthest  off  of  the 
Ophionians,  that  reach  out  to  the  Melian  Gulf,  the 
Bomians  and  Callians,  came  in  with  their  aids. 

97.  The  Messenians  gave  the  same  advice  to 
Demosthenes  that  they  had  done  before ;  and  alleg- 
ing that  the  conquest  of  the  iEtolians  would  be  but 
easy,  willed  him  to  march  with  all  speed  against 


^  "  They  were  all  united".     It  is  heads  of  the  valleys  on  the  ^tolian 

not  to  be  understood  that  any  JEio-  side  of  (Eta,  and  extended  over  the 

lian  tribe  extended  to  the  Malian  ridge  and  some  way  down  the  val- 

gulf ;  but  probably,  that  the  Bomi-  leys  of  the  streams  running  into  the 

enscs  and  Cullienscs  occupied  the  iEgcau.  Arnold.] 


encs. 


\ 
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them,  village  after  village,  and  not  to  stay  till  they       m. 
were  all  united  and  in  order  of  battle  against  him,    \^^^^~/ 
but  to  attempt  always  the  place  which  was  next  to    a.  c.  42fi. 
hand.   He,  persuaded  by  them  and  confident  of  his 
fortune,  because  nothing  had  crossed  him  hitherto, 
without  tarrying  for  the  Locrians  that  should  have 
come  in  with  their  aids,  (for  his  greatest  want  was 
of  darters  light-armed),  marched  to  iEgitium :  which 
approaching^  he  won  by  force,  the  men  having  fled 
secretly  out,  and  encamped  themselves  on  the  hills 
above  it :  for  it  stood  in  a  mountainous  place,  and 
about  eighty  furlongs  from  the  sea.    But  the  Mto-  The  iEtoiiami 
lians  (for  by  this  time  they  were  come  with  their  ^^„  a  Kreat 
forces  to   ^gitium)  charged  the  Athenians  and*^^^"'"'' 
their  confederates ;  and  running  down  upon  them, 
some  one  way  and  some  another,  from  the  hills, 
plied  them  with  their  darts.     And  when  the  army 
of  the  Athenians  assaulted  them,  they  retired ;  and 
when  it  retired,  they  assaulted.     So  that  the  fight, 
for  a  good  while,  was  nothing  but  alternate  chase 
and  retreat ;  and  the  Athenians  had  the  worst  in 
both. 

98.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  their  archers  had 
arrows,  and  were  able  to  use  them,  (for  the  JEto- 
lians,  by  reason  they  were  not  armed ^,  were  put 
back  still  with  the  shot),  they  held  out.  But  when 
apon  the  death  of  their  captain  the  archers  were 
dispersed,  and  the^  rest  were  also  wearied,  having 
a  long  time  continued  the  said  labour  of  pursuing 
and  retiring,  and  the  iEtolians  continually  afflict- 
ing them  with  their  darts,  they  were  forced  at 

*  ["  Which  attacking".]  lit®  were  also  wearied  &c.,  and  the 

'  [t^cXoi :  without  armour.]  .Etolians  still  afflicted  them  ^cc, 

^  ["  But  when  \c., ««//  the  hop-     they  were  at  last  forced"  Ace] 
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HI.       length  to  fly;  and  lighting  into  hollows  withoat 
issue,  and  into  places  they  were  not  acquainted 
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A.  c.  426.    withal,  were  destroyed.  For  Chromon  a  Messenian, 

Oi-  88.2.  3 

who  was  their  guide  for  the  ways,  was  slain.  And 
the  iEtolians  pursuing  them  still  with  darts,  slew 
many  of  them  quickly  whilst  they  fled,  being  swift 
of  foot  and  without  armour.  But  the  most  of  them 
missing  their  way  and  entering  into  a  wood  which 
had  no  passage  through,  the  iEtolians  set  it  on  fire 
and  burnt  it  about  them.  All  kinds  of  shifts  to  fly, 
and  all  kinds  of  destruction  were  that  day  in  the 
army  of  the  Athenians.  Such  as  remained,  with 
much  ado  got  to  the  sea  and  to  CEneon,  a  city  of 
Locris,  from  whence  they  first  set  forth.  There 
died  very  many  of  the  confederates,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  men  of  arms  of  the  Athenians ;  that 
was  their  number,  and  all  of  them  able  men  * :  these 
men  of  the  very  best  died  in  this  war.  Procles  also 
was  there  slain,  one  of  the  generals.  When  they 
had  received  the  bodies  of  their  dead  from  the 
iEtolians  under  truce,  and  were  gotten  again  to 
Naupactus,  they  returned  with  the  fleet  to  Athens. 
Demo*thenc«  But  thcy  left  Demostheucs  about  Naupactus  and 
Lome.*"  *^™^    those  parts ;  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  Athenian 

people  for  the  loss  that  had  happened. 

The  Athenian        99.  About  the  samc  time,  the  Athenians  that 

toL^^i^ wJ^r""^  were  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  sailed  unto  Locris,  aod 

take  reripoiiiim.  landing  overcame  such  as  made  head ;  and  took  in 

Peripolium-,  situate  on  the  river  Halex. 

100.  The  same  summer,  the  iEtolians  having' 

*  [r)XtKta  :  "  and  the  very  flower  of  the  ircpiiroXoc" :  inch.  11 5,  called 

of  the  Athenians".     The  word  is  ^povpiov.] 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  eh.  67.]  '  ["  Having  heretofore  sent":  th*t 

'  ['^  And  took  in  a  station  or  fort  is,  before  the  iEtolian  expedition.] 
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sent  their  ambassadors,  Tolophus  an  Ophionian,       m. 
Boryades  an  Eurytanian,  and  Tisander  an  Apodo- 
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tian,  to  Corinth  and  Lacedsemon,  persuaded  them    a.  c.  426. 

Ol.8S  2  8 

to  send  an  army  against  Naupactus :  for  that  it  The  Mt^wia 
harboured  the  Athenians  against  them.     And  the  !^mdc?^o^ 
Laeedsemonians,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  sent  °ej«8"n»^Nau. 
them  three  thousand  men  of  arms  of  their  confede- 
rates ;  of  which  five  hundred  were  of  Heracleia,  the 
new-built  city  of  Trachinia.     The  general  of  the 
army  was  Eurylochus  a  Spartan  ;  with  whom  Ma- 
carius  and  Menedseus  went  also  along,  Spartans 
likewise.     101.  When  the  army  was  assembled  at 
Delphi,  Eurylochus  sent  a  herald  to  the  Locrians  of 
Ozolddy  both  because  their  way  lay  through  them 
to  Naupactus,  and  also  because  he  desired  to  make 
them  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  Of  all  the  Locrians, 
the  Amphissians  co-operated  with  him  most,  as 
standing  most  in  fear  for  the  enmity  of  the  Phoceans. 
And  they  first  giving  hostages,  induced  others  who 
likewise  were  afraid  of  the  coming  in  of  the  army, 
to  do  the  like :   the  Myoneans  first,  being  their 
neighbours ;  for  this  way  is  Locris  of  most  difficult 
access:  then  the  Ipneans,  Messapians,  Tritaeans, 
Chalaeans,  Tolophonians,  Hessians,  and  the  QCan- 
theans.  All  these  went  with  them  to  the  war.  The 
Olpsans  gave  them  hostages,  but  followed  not  the 
army.     But  the  Hyaeans  would  give  them  no  host- 
ages, till  they  had  taken  a  village  of  theirs  called 
Polis. 

102.  When  every  thing  was  ready,  and  he  had 
sent  the  hostages  away  to  Cytinium  in  Doris,  he 
Jiiarched  with  his  army  towards  Naupactus,  through 
the  territory  of  the  Locrians.  And  as  he  marched, 
lie  took  CEneon,  a  town  of  theirs,  and  Eupalium ; 
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III.       because  they  refused  to  yield  unto  him.   When  they 
' — ' — '    were  come  into  the  territory  of  Nanpactus,  the 

YK4E  VI.  • 

A.  c.  4*>o.  /Etolians  being  there  already  to  join  with  them, 
they  wasted  the  fields  about ;  and  took  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  being  unfortified.  Then  they  went  to 
Molycreium,  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  people  of  Athens,  and  took  that  Now 
Demorthenw  n.-  Demosthcncs  the  Athenian,  (for  ever  since  the 
^ie*ei  .  aupac-  ^^^Q|jg^Q  busiucss  hc  abodc  about  Nanpactus),  haF- 

ing  been  pre-advertised  of  this  army  and  being 
afraid  to  lose  the  city,  went  amongst  the  Acarnan- 
ians,  and  with  much  ado,  because  of  his  departure 
from  before  Leucas,  persuaded  them  to  relieve 
Nanpactus ;  and  they  sent  along  with  him  in  his 
galleys  a  thousand  men  of  arms.  Which  entering, 
were  the  preservation  of  the  city ;  for  there  was 
danger,  the  walls  being  of  a  great  compass  and  the 
defendants  few,  that  else  they  should  not  have  been 
able  to  make  them  good^  Eurylochus  and  those 
that  were  with  him,  when  they  perceived  that  those 
forces  were  entered  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
take  the  city  by  assault,  departed  thence,  not  into 
Peloponnesus,  but  to  iEolis,  now  called  Calydon, 
and  to  Pleuron"  and  other  places  thereabouts,  and 
also  to  Proschion  in  ^Etolia.  For  the  Ambraciotes 
coming  to  them,  persuaded  them  to  undertake,  to- 
gether with  themselves,  the  enterprise  against 
Argos  and  the  rest  of  Amphilochia,  and  Acamania; 
saying  withal,  that  if  they  could  overcome  these, 
the  rest  of  that  continent  would  enter  into  the 

'  [**  To  hold  out".]  try  about  Calydon,  and  perhaps  «U 

-  "  To  .Eolis,  now  called  Caly-  the  south  of  JCtolia,  once  bore  t)« 

tlon  and  Pleuron,  and  to  the  places  name  of  iEolis.  The  earlier  inhahi* 

there".  Goeller,  Arnold.  The  coun-  tsmts  were  .^oliaus.  ThirlimllJ 
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»gae  of  the  Lacedaemonians.     Whereunto  Eury-       m. 
)chus  assented ;  and  dismissing  the  iEtolians  lay 
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oiet  in  those  parts  with  his  array,  till  such  time    a.  c.  426. 

Ol.  88  3  S 

8  the  Ambraciotes  being  come  with  their  forces 

efore  Argos  he  should  have  need  to  aid  them.  The  end  of  the 

...  .     .  sixth  summer. 

m  SO  this  summer  ended. 

103.  The  Athenians  that  were  in  Sicily,  in  the     a.c.426. 
^ning  of  winter,  together  with  the  Grecians  of  t,,^^^;^?^ 
leir  league,  and  as  many  of  the  Siculi,  as  having  '^^^  """^^ 
beyed  the  Syracusans  by  force,  or^  being  their 
}iifederates  before,   had   now   revolted,   warred 

ttntly  against  Nessa,  a  town  of  Sicily,  the  citadel 
hereof  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans.  And 
ley  assaulted  the  same ;  but  when  they  could  not 
in  it,  they  retired.  In  the  retreat,  the  Syracusans 
lat  were  in  the  citadel,  sallied  out  upon  the  con- 
derates  that  retired  later  than  the  Athenians ;  and 
larging,  put  a  part  of  the  army  to  flight,  and  killed 
at  a  few.  After  this,  Laches  and  the  Athenians 
nded^  some  time  at  Locris;  and  overcame  in 
ittle  by  the  river  Caicinus  about  three  hundred 
ocrians^  who  with  Proxenus  the  son  of  Capaton 
ime  out  to  make  resistance ;  and  when  they  had 
ripped  them  of  their  arms,  departed. 

104.  The  same  winter  also  the  Athenians  hal- Deios  haiiowed. 
wed  the  isle  of  Delos,  by  the  admonition  indeed 

•  a  certain  oracle.  For  Pisistratus  also,  the  tyrant, 
illowed  the  same  before;  not  all,  but  only  so 
uch  as  was  within  the  prospect  of  the  temple. 


»  [•*  And  being  their  (the  Athen-  and  when  they  could  not"  Sue.    iir^ 

IS*)  allies  (having  revolted  to  them  'Jvti<r<rav.  Bckker.] 

in  the  Syracusians),  had  joined  '  [**  Made  several  descents  from 

eir  standard,  went  and  attacked  their  ships  upon  Locris  at  the  river 

essa,  the  town  of  the  Sikeli  ^c. :  Casein  us".] 

VOL.  VIII.  B  B 


I 
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III.       But  now  they  hallowed  it  all  over  in  this  manner. 
' — ' — '    They  took  away  all  sepulchres  whatsoever  of  such 
A.C.4M.     as  had  died  there  before ;  and  for  the  fntnre,  made 
An  J^  that    an  edict  that  none  should  be  suffered  to  die,  nor 
^!Sk^^^h^  ^^y  woman  to  biing  forth  child  in  the  island ;  but 
born  or  die  in    [^^hcn  thcy  wcrc  ucar  the  time,  either  of  the  one 
or  the  other]   they  should  be  carried  over  into 
m      Rheneia.    This  Rheneia  is  so  little  a  way  distant 
Dd^'irich  r    fro°^  Delos,  that  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos, 
^S'toA^*^  who  was  once  of  great  power  by  sea  and  had  the 
ot  DekM.         dominion  of  the  other  islands,  when  he  won  Rhe- 
neia dedicated  the  same  to  Apollo  of  Delos,  tying 
Th«  Athemant  it  unto  Delos  with  a  chain  \     And  now  after  the 
^^^^     hallowing  of  it,  the  Athenians  instituted  the  keep- 
•t  Delos.  ing^  every  fifth  year,  of  the  Delian  games. 

There  had  also  in  old  time  been  great  concourse 
in  Delos,  both  of  lonians  and  of  the  islanders  round 
about^.  For  they  then  came  to  see  the  games,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  as  the  lonians  do  now  the 
games  at  Ephesns.  There  were  likewise  matches 
set  of  bodily  exercise  and  of  music ;  and  the  cities 
did  severally  set  forth  dances.  Which  things  to 
have  been  so,  is  principally  declared  by  Homer  in 
these  verses  of  his  hymn  to  Apollo : 

But  thou,  Apollo,  takest  most  delight 

In  Delos.     There  assemble  in  thy  sight 

The  long-coat  Ions,  with  their  children  dear 

And  venerable  bedfellows  ;  and  there 

In  matches  set  of  bvffets,  song,  and  dance. 

Both  show  thee  pastime  and  thy  name  advance . 

'  [The  distance  was  four  stadia,    Cjclades.] 
about  7()0  yards.  Goeller.]  '  Homer,  Hym.  ad  Apoll  ^^ 

>  [That  is,  tlie  inhabitants  of  the     146. 
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That  there  v^ere  also  matches  of  music,  and  that       ni. 
len  resorted  thither  to  contend  therein,  he  again 
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'  Hym.  ad  Apoll.  vers.  165.  ans,  expelled  from  Argolis  and  La- 

*  [^  Witnessed,  that  there  was  of  conia,  some  migrated :   others   in 

I  too  a  great  meeting  and  solemn-  turn  expelled    the  lonians    from 

in  Delos.    And  the  islanders  Ionia,    the    district    since    ciiUed 

1  the  Athenians  used  afterwards  Ackaia,     The  migrating  Achsans, 

send  the  chorus  with  sacrifices :  passing  through  Boeotia  to  embark 

t  the  games  and  most  of  the  so-  in  search  of  new  seats  in  the  east, 

inities  fell   into  disuse"  &c. —  were  joined,  as  is  believed,  by  part 

« irruptions  of  the  ^olians  into  of  the  antient  Cadmean  population 

eotia,  and  the  Dorians  into  Pelo-  and  of  their  ^olian  conquerors : 

inesus,  caused  great  stir  amongst  and  this,  the  ^olian  migration,  may 

i  population  of  those  countries:  perhaps  be  regarded,  in  its  origin, 

nlting  in  three  great  movements,  as  a  continuation  of  the  former 

led  the  JEoliaUj  Dorian,  aud  AchsBan  enterprise  against  the  ter- 

uan  migrations.     Of  the  Achae-  ritory  of  Priam.     Headed  by  de- 

BB  2 


ousas. 


laketh  manifest  in  these  verses  of  the  same  hymn.     ^cu2«- 
6r  after  he  hath  spoken  of  the  Delian  dance  of 
le  women,  he   endeth  their  praise  with   these 
jrses,  wherein  also  he  maketh  mention  of  himself: 

But  well :  let  Phcehus  arid  Diana  he 

Propitious  ;  and  farewell  you,  each  one. 

But  yet  remember  me  when  I  am  gone : 

4nd  if  of  earthly  men  you  chance  to  see 

4ny  toiCd  pilgrim,  that  shall  ask  you,  WJio, 

0  damsels,  is  the  man  that  living  here 

Was  sweefst  in  song,  and  that  most  had  your  ear? 

Then  all,  with  a  joint  murmur,  thereunto 

Make  answer  thus :  A  man  deprived  of  seeing; 

In  the  isle  of  sandy  Chios  is  his  beingK 

So  much  hath  Homer  witnessed  touching  the 
reat  meeting  and  solemnity  celebrated  of  old  in  the 
le  of  Delos.  And  the  islanders  and  the  Athenians, 
Dce  that  time,  have  continued  still  to  send  dancers 
ong  with  their  sacrificers^  but  the  games  and 
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III.       things  of  that  kind  were  worn  out,  as  is  likely,  by 
adversity :  till  now  that  the  Athenians  restored  the 
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A.o.iM.     ffames,  and  added  the  horse  race,  which  was  not 

Ol.88.3.        f     - 

before. 
Tiie  Ambnciotrt      1 05 .  Thc  samc  wintcr  the  Ambraciotes,  accor^ 
u!ll  J^in^  to  their  promise  made  to  Eurylochus  when  they  re- 
■«^""***^>f"tained  his  army,  made  war  upon  Ars^os  in  Amphi- 
phiiochiuw un.  lochia  with   three  thousand  men  of  arms:  and 
Tbey  uke  oip«.  iuvadiug  Argcia  they  took  Olpse,  a  strong  fort  on 
a  hill  by  the  sea-side,  which  the  Acamanians  had 
fortified  and  used  for  the  place  of  their  common 
meetings  for  matters  of  justice,  and  is  distant  from 
the  city  of  Argos,  which  stands  also  on  the  sea- 
side, about  twenty-five  furlongs.  The  Acamanians, 
with  part  of  their  forces,  came  to  relieve  Argos; 
and  with  the  rest  they  encamped  in  that  part  of 


scendaDts  of  Agamemnoo,  and  cm-  sive  association,  which,  after  Hati- 
barking  from  the  same  port,  Aulis,  camassus  was  excluded  for  therein 
whence  he  had  led  the  Greeks  to  son  given  by  Herodotus  (i.  144), 
Troy,  they  took  the  same  direction :  was  called  the  Doric  PentMpoluy 
and  some  settling  in  Lesbos,  and  and  jointly  worshipped  the  Dorian 
there  founding  six  cities,  others  occu-  g^d,  Apollo,   at  Triopium.    The 
pied  the  coast  of  Asia  from  the  foot  Ionian  fugitives  from  Achaia  sougbt 
of  Ida  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus.  refuge  with  their  kindred  in  Attica: 
Here  they  found  their  old  enemies,  whence,  with  swarms  of  Phoccan 
the  allies  of  Troy,  tlie  Pelasgians,  and  other  adventurers,  they  followed 
still  in  possession  of  the  coast,  but  the  sons  of  Codrus  to  the  part  of 
reduced  to  great  weakness  by  the  Asia  lying  between  the  Hermus  and 
Trojan   war.    Taking  their   chief  the  Majander:  blessed  with  adi- 
town,  I^rissa,  the  invaders  founded  mate  extolled  by  Herodotus  as  the 
Cume  Phriconis;  the  chief  of  the  most  delicious  in  the  known  world- 
eleven  cities  of  Ailolis,    About  the  In  their  passage  across  the  £geani 
same  time,  another  body  of  Acha>aus  many  formed  settlements  in  tlie 
and   Dorians  were  led  by   Dorian  Cyclades,  and  in  time  Delos  bccaOK 
chiefs  to  the  south-west  comer  of  a  common  sanctuary  of  the  loniass. 
the  Asiatic  peninsula.     In  Rhodes  Samos,  Chios,  and  the  Asiatic  coast 
were  founded  Lindus,  lalysas,  and  were  at  this  time  inhabited  by  ta- 
Cumirus:   forming  with   Halicar-  rious  tribes,  as  Carians  and  Lelege^ 
nnsRus,  Cnidus,  and  Cos,  an  exclu-  and  by  otliers  recently  driven  from 


lans 
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mphilochia  which  is  called  Crenae,  to  watch  the       m. 
^loponnesians  that  were  with  Eurylochus,  that    ' — ' — 

YEAR  VI. 

ey  might  not  pass  through  to  the  Ambraciotes  a.c.42o. 
ithont  their  knowledge;  and  sent  to  Demosthenes,  TheAcaman' 
lio  had  been  leader  of  the  Athenians  in  the  expe-  !?"^®  ^.°*' 

y        thenes  their 

tion  against  the  iEtolians,  to  come  to  them  and  geneno. 

their  general.  They  sent  also  to  the  twenty 
:henian  galleys,  that  chanced  to  be  then  on  the 
ast  of  Peloponnesus,  under  the  conduct  of  Aris- 
teles  the  son  of  Timocrates,  and  Hierophon  the 
n  of  Antimnestus.  In  like  manner  the  Ambra-  TheAmbraciotes 
3tes  that  were  at  Olpae  sent  a  messenger  to  the  f/,e^]fmbracfo^ 
:y  of  Ambracia,  willing  them  to  come  to  their  aid  at  home,  to  come 

'  .  ^  o  to  their  aid. 

th  their  w^hole  power ;  as  fearing  that  those  with 
urylochus  would  not  be  able  to  pass  by  the  Acar- 
nians,  and  so  they  should  be  either  forced  to  fight 

3ece  by  the  same  causes  as  these  tion  when  called  for,  formed  the 

dan  settlers.  With  all  these  they  nearest  approach  of  these  colonies 

dily  united,  except  the  Carians  to  a  political  union  of  the  cities  even 

1  Leleges,  whom  they  expelled  of  the  same  race.     As  to  the  iEo- 

sxtenninated.    Gradually  arose  lians,  it  is  not  certain  they  possessed 

'J?e  independent  states :  Samos,  even  such  a  centre  of  union  :  though 

ios,     Miletus,    Myus,    Priene,  they  may,  by  analogy,  be  supposed 

hesus,  Colophon,  Lebedos,  Teos,  to  have  held  similar  assemblies  near 

fthrae,  Clazomense,  and  Phocsa.  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Gryncia. 

ough  formed  of  such  widely  dif-  The  difference  of  race,  which  kept 

,ug  elements,  they  all  assumed  asunder  the  Greeks  in  Europe,  was 

Ionian  name,  and  were  regarded  not  forgotten  by  passing  across  the 

parts  of  one  nation :  and  all,  ex-  ^gean :  and  there  existed,  at  the 

)t  Ephesus  and  Colophon,  kept  time  of  migrating,  no  power  in  Asia 

feast  of  the  Apaturia  (see  chap,  formidable  enough  to  terrify  the 

note).     Their   meetings  were  three   races   into  a  union,  which 

d  at  a  spot  at  the  foot  of  mount  might  have  changed  the  history  of 

'cale,calledPanionium,andcon-  the  European  Greeks   as  well  as 

rated  to  the  Ionian  god,  Poseidon,  their  own.     The  increase  of  wealth 

e  periodical  meetings,  however,  and  refinement  was  far  more  rapid 

the  sole  object  of  honouring  the  in  the  colonies  than  in  tlie  mother- 

elary  god,  but  affording  also  an  country :  and  in  the  seventh  and 

wrtunity  for  political  delibera-  sixth  centuries  A.C  the  progress  of 


/■ 
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111.       alone,  or  else  have  an  unsafe  retreat.     106.  But 
the  Peloponnesians  that  were  with  Earylochus,  as 


TBAB  TI 


A.C.4M.     soon  as  they  understood  that  the  Ambraciotes  were 

^^^^'     come  to  Olpae,  dislodging  from  Proschion  went  with 

all  speed  to  assist  them :  and  passing  over  the  river 

Acbelous,  marched  through  Acamania,  which,  by 

reason  of  the  aids  sent  to  Argos,  was  now  disfur- 

nished.     On  their  right  hand  they  had  the  city  of 

Stratus,  and  that  garrison ;  on  the  left,  the  rest  of 

Acamania.  Having  passed  the  territory  of  the  Stra- 

tians,  they  marched  through  Phytia,  and  agidn  by 

the  utmost  limits  of  Medeon;  then  through  Limnaea; 

then  they  went  into  the  territory  of  the  Agraeans, 

which  are  out  of  Acamania,  and  their  friends :  and 

getting  to  the  hill  Thiamus,  which  is  a  desert  hill, 

they  marched  over  it,  and  came  down  into  Argeia 


mercantile  industry  and  maritime  burninj^  of  Sardis  and  the  temple  of 

discovery  was  couj)led  by  the  Asiatic  Cybcbc,  erery  revolted  city  (Samos 

Greeks,  especially  the  lonians,  with  only  excepted)  was  with  its  temples 

intellectual  pursuits  and  the  culti-  committed  to  the  flames.    The  fate 

vation  of  the  noliler  arts,  in  a  degree  of  Miletus  was  so  taken  to  heart  by 

unequalled  in  history  before  the  the  Athenians,  that  Phrynichus  by 

ojjening  of  the  latest  period  of  Eu-  his  trag:edy,  the  Fall  of  Miletus, 

ropean  civilization.     Miletus,  re-  moved  the  whole  audience  to  tears, 

yarded  as  the  common  protectress  and  was  fined  a  thousand  drachms 

of  the  Greek  settlers,by  her  eighty  for  reminding  them  of  national  ct- 

colonies  in  the  Propontis  and  tlie  lamities.    These  events  may  per- 

Euxine  caused   the  latter  sea  to  haps    be  "  the  adversity*'    whidi 

change  its  name  (ii.  1)6,  note) :  whilst  caused  the  disuse  of  the  grames.  It 

Phoca*a  was  exploring,  in  the  west,  is  remarkable  that  in  this  general 

the  shores  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  conflagration  of  cities  and  temples, 

Adriatic.     But  luxurious  and  dis-  Delos,  as  '*  the  birth-place  of  the 

united,  tliey  successively  became  twin-gods",  or  the  temple  at  any 

the  prey  of  the  Lydians  and  Per-  rate,  was  held  inviolate  by  the  gc- 

sians.   With  the  aid  of  Athens  (the  nerals  of  Darius  (Herod,  vi.  J)7): 

proximate  cause  of  the  war  tliat  en-  perhaps  from  some  conceived  aoa- 

sued  between  Asia  and  Greece)  they  logy  between  Apollo  and  Artemis, 

revolted  from  Darius,  and  were  sub-  and  the   Persian  deities,  the  sun 

dued :  and   in   retaliation   for  the  and  moon.] 
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when  it  was  now  night ;  and  passing  between  the       m. 
city  of  the  Arrives  and  the  Arcamanians  that  kept 


YEAR  TI. 


watch  at  [the]  Wells,  came  unseen  and  joined  with  a.c.426! 
the  Ambraciotes  at  Olpae.  107.  When  they  were  ""  "  ' 
altogether,  they  sat  down  about  break  of  day  at  a 
place  called  Metropolis,  and  there  encamped.  And 
the  Athenians  not  long  after  with  their  twenty  gal- 
leys arrived  in  the  Ambracian  gulf,  to  the  aid  of 
the  Argives:  to  whom  also  came  Demosthenes, 
with  two  hundred  Messenian  men  of  arms  and 
threescore  Athenian  archers.  The  galleys  lay  at 
sea,  before  the  hill  upon  which  the  fort  of  Olpae 
standeth.  But  the  Acarnanians,  and  those  few 
Amphilochians  (for  the  greatest  part  of  them  the 
Ambraciotes  kept  back  by  force)  that  were  come 
already  together  at  Argos*,  prepared  themselves  to 
give  the  enemy  battle ;  and  chose  Demosthenes,  Demosthenes 
with  their  own  commanders,  for  general  of  the  ^^°^"  »^"^- 
whole  league.  He,  when  he  had  brought  them  up 
near  unto  Olpae,  there  encamped.  There  was  be- 
tween them  a  great  hollow.  And  for  five  days 
together  they  stirred  not ;  but  the  sixth  day  both 
sides  put  themselves  into  array  for  the  battle.  The 
army  of  the  Peloponnesians  reached  a  great  way 
beyond  the  other,  for  indeed  it  was  much  greater^; 
but  Demosthenes,  fearing  to  be  encompassed, 
placed  an  ambush  in  a  certain  hollow  way  and^  fit  for 
such  a  purpose,  of  armed  and  unarmed  soldiers,  in 
all  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  ;  which,  in  that 


'  [^  And  the  Acarnanians  and  a  ^  [^^  And  the  Peloponnesian  army 
few  Amphilochians  (for  the  greater  being  superior  in  numbers  and  out- 
put the  Ambraciotes  forcibly  kept  flanking  him,  Demosthenes  there- 
btck)  were  already  assembled  at  fore  fearing"  ^c] 
Argos,  and  prepared"  &c.]  ^  ["  Overgrown  with  brushwood".] 
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III. 

•      *     -. 

rB4B  Ti. 
Oi..H8.». 


ThebftUfebe- 
tweni  tlie  Am- 
bracioCM  and 
Acarniriam. 


part  where  the  number  of  the  enemies  overreached, 
should  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  rise  out  of  ambush 
and  charge  them  on  their  backs.  When  the  battles 
were  in  order  on  either  side,  they  came  to  blows. 
Demosthenes,  with  the  Messenians  and  those  few 
Athenians  that  were  there,  stood  in  the  right  wing; 
and  the  Acarnanians  (as  they  could  one  after  an- 
other be  put  in  order)  and  those  Amphilochian 
darters  which  were  present,  made  up  the  other^ 
Tlie  Peloponuesians  and  Ambraciotes  were  ranged 
{)romiscuously,  except  only  the  Mantineans,  who 
stood  together  most  of  them-  in  the  left  wing,  but 
not  in  the  utmost  part  of  it ;  for  Euryloehus  and 
those  that  were  with  him  made  the  extremity  of 
the  left  whig,  agmnst  Demosthenes  and  the  Mes- 
senians. 108.  When  they  were  in  fight^  and  that 
the  Peloponuesians  with  that  wing  overreached 
and  had  encircled  the  right  wing  of  their  enenues, 
those  Acarnanians  that  lay  in  ambush  coming  in 
TiM^AmhracioU'.  at  thcir  backs,  charged  them  and  put  them  to 

i^  flj^"^"^  flight  •  ^^  s^^h  s^^^  ^  ^^^y  endured  not  the  first 
brunt ;  and  besides,  caused  the  greatest  part  of  the 
army  through  affright  to  run  away\  For  when 
they  saw  that  part  of  it  defeated  which  was  with 
Euryloehus,  which  was  the  best  of  their  army,  they 
were  a  great  deal  the  more  afraid.  And  the  Mes- 
senians that  were  in  that  part  of  the  army  with  De- 
mosthenes, pursuing  them,  dispatched  the  greatest 
part  of  the  execution.     But  the  Ambraciotes^  that 


*  ["  And  the  rest  of  the  ground  -  [Stood  **  towards  the  left**.] 

was  occupitMl  hy  tlie  Acarnanians,  ^  ["But  panic-struck  themselves, 

postiMl  eadi  in  their  own  place,  and  caused  the  flight  of  the  greater  pirt 

hy  the  Amjdiiloihian  darters  that  of  the  army  besides".] 

were  there."]  ^  [*'  The  Ambruciotc«  and  those 
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were  in  the  right  wing,  on  that  part  had  the  victory, 
and  chased  the  enemy  unto  the  city  of  Argos.  But 
in  their  retreat,  when  they  saw  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  army  was  vanquished,  the  rest  of  the 
Acamanians  setting  upon  them,  they  had  much 
ado  to  recover  Olpae  in  safety.  And  many  of  them 
were  slain,  whilst  they  ran  into  it  out  of  array  and 
in  disorder ;  save  only  the  Mantineans :  for  these 
made  a  more  orderly  retreat  than  any  part  of  the 
army.  And  so  this  battle  ended,  having  lasted  till 
the  evening. 

109.  The  next  day,  Menedaius  (Eurylochus  and 
Macarius  being  now  slain)  taking  the  command 
upon  him,  and*  not  finding  how,  if  he  stayed,  he 
should  be  able  to  sustain  a  siege,  wherein  he  should 
both  be  shut  up  by  land  and  also  with  those  Attic 
galleys  by  sea,  or  if  he  should  depart,  how  he  might 
do  it  safely,  had  speech  with  Demosthenes  and 
the  Acarnanian  captains,  both  about  a  truce  for  his 
departure  and  for  the  receiving  of  the  bodies  of 
the  slain.  And  they  delivered  unto  them  their 
dead  ;  and  having  erected  a  trophy  took  up  their 
own  dead,  which  were  about  three  hundred.  But 
for  their  departure  they  would  make  no  truce 
openly  [nor]  to  all:  but  secretly  Demosthenes 
with  his  Acarnanian  fellow-commanders  made  a 
truce  with  the  Mantineans,  and  with  Menedaius 
and  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesian  captains  and 
men  of  most  worth,  to  be  gone  as  speedily  as  they 
could;  with  purpose  to  disguard  the  Ambraciotes 
and  multitude  of  mercenary  strangers,  and  withal 


III. 


YEAR  VI. 

A.C.4'2e. 
Ol.88.3. 


Demosthenes 
Biifferetli  the 
principal  Pelo- 
ponncsians  to  no- 
tire  from  Olpce 
secretlj ;  to  dis- 
guard  the  Am- 
braciotes of  their 
aid,  and  procure 
the  I'clojKmnes- 
ians  the  hatred  of 
the  nations  there> 
abouts. 


in  the  right  wing,  chased  &c. :  for    seeing  the  greatest  part"  Sec.'] 
they  are  the  most  warlike  of  any  in        *  [And  "  after  the  great  defeat 
those  parts.     But  uu  their  return,    busliiincd"  not  finding  Sec.'] 


f 
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III.       to  use  this  as  a  means  to  bring  the  Peloponnesians 
• — ' — *   into  hatred  with  the  Grecians  of  those  parts,  as  men 

YBAK  VI« 

A.C.426.     that  had  treacherously  advanced  their  particular 

Ol  88  3        >  • 

interest.  Accordingly  they  took  up  their  dead,  and 

buried  them  as  fast  as  they  could ' ;  and  such  as  had 

leave,  consulted  secretly  touching  how  to  be  gone. 

Demottthenes         1 1 0.  Demosthcues  aud  the  Acarnanians  had  now 

S^y'i^^iet  intelligence  that  the  Ambraciotes  from  the  city  of 

^Th  ^hkh  Ambracia,  according  to  the  message  sent  to  them 

the  Ambraciote  bcforc  from  OlpsB  [which  was  that  they  should 

oome  from  the    bring  their  whole  power  through  Amphilochia  to 

^^'  their  aid],  were  already  on  their  march^  (ignorant 

of  what  had  passed  here)  to  join  with  those  at  Olpae. 

And  hereupon  he  sent  a  part  of  his  army  presently 

forth,  to  beset  the  ways  with  ambushment,  and  to 

pre-occupate  all  places  of  strength ;  anSl  prepared 

withal  to  encounter^  with  the  rest  of  his  army. 

The  Mantineans      111.  lu  thc  meantime,  the  Mantineans  and  such 

reurefromoipaj.  ^  j^^j  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  trucc,  goiug  out  ou  pretcncc  to 

gather  potherbs  and  firewood,  stole  away  by  small 
numbers :  and  as  they  went,  did  indeed  gather  such 
things  as  they  pretended  to  go  forth  for ;  but  when 
they  were  gotten  far  from  Olpae,  they  went  faster 
TheAmbraciotes  away.     But  thc  Ambraciotcs  and  others  that  came 
SdaJ«iJn'to  forth  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  greater  troops^, 
tto  hund^°'   seeing  the  others  go  quite  away,  were  eager  to  be 
gone  likewise,  and  ran  outright,  as  desiring  to  over- 
take those  that  were  gone  before.  The  Acarnanians 
at  first  thought  they  had  gone  all  without  a  truce 


*  ["  And  buried  tbem  in  haste,  others,  (the  mercenaries,  ck  109), 
as  they  best  might".]  that  happened  thut  (on  pretext  of 

["  With  Uieir  whole  power'*.]  gathering  herbs)  to  be  come  out  to- 

t"  To  support  them".]  gether  in  great  numbers,  seeing  the 

*  ["  But  Uic  Ambraciotcs  aud  t/tc  others  go  off,  were  eager*'  &c] 


3 
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alike,  and  pursued  the  Peloponnesians  :  and  threw        ni. 
darts  at  their  own  captains  for  forbidding  them  and    ' — ' — * 

^^  YEAR  VI 

for  saying  that  they  went  away  under  truce,  as     a.c.426. 
thinking  themselves  betrayed.   But  at  last  they  let     ®'-®*'*- 
go  the  Mantineans  and  Peloponnesians,  and  slew 
the  Ambraciotes  only.     And  there  was  much  con- 
tention and  ignorance,  of  which  was  an  Ambraciote 
and  which  a  Peloponnesian.     So  they  slew  about  The  rest  escape 
two  hundred  of  them ;  and  the  rest  escaped  into  l^^^fSi^)^ 
Agrais,  a  bordering  territory,  where   Salynthius,  «^ 
king  of  the  Agraeans  and  their  friend,  received 
them. 

112.  The  Ambraciotes  out  of  the  city  of  Ambracia  Demosthenes 
were  come  as  far  as  Idomene.     Idomene  are  two  ^^^^^\^^^ 
hierh  hills ;  to  the  greater  whereof,  came  first  un-  Ambradotesthat 
discovered  that  night  they  whom  Demosthenes  had  city. 
sent  afore  from  the  camp,  and  seized  it :  but  the 
Ambraciotes  got  first  to  the  lesser,  and  there  en- 
camped the  same  night.  Demosthenes  after  supper, 
in  the  twilight,  marched  forward  with  the  rest  of 
the  army,  one  half  whereof  himself  took  with  him 
for  the  assault  of  the  camp,  and  the  other  half  he 
sent  about  through  the  mountains  of  Amphilochia^ 
And  the  next  morning  before  day,  he  invaded  The /imbradotes 
the  Ambraciotes  whilst  they  were   yet  in   their  iod^g».  *° 
lodgings  and  knew  not  what  was  the  matter,  but 
thought  rather  that  they  had  been  some  of  their 
own  company.     For  Demosthenes  had  placed  the 
Messenians  on  purpose  in  the  foremost  ranks,  and 


1  [**  Demosthenes  as  soon  as  be  other  half  through  the  hills  of  Am- 

hadsnpped,and  the  rest  of  the  army  philochia*'.    i(r/3oX/)  seems  to  mean 

as  soon  as  it  was  evening,  set  out  on  a  pass  through  hills ;  hut  what  pass 

the  march  ;  he  with  one-half  of  the  is  here  meant,  is  not  clear.  Goeller 

irmy  towards  the  pass,  and  the  understands  that  of  Idomene.] 
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III.        commanded  them  to  speak  unto  them  as  they  went 
'     '         in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  to  make  the  sentinels 

irK\B  VI. 

AC 426.  secure ;  especially,  seeing  their  faces  could  not  be 
TbeAinbraciotes  discemcd,  for  it  was  yet  night.  Wherefore  they 
put  to  flight      p^^  ^Yie  army  of  the  Ambraciotes  to  flight  at  the 

first  onset,  and  slew  many  upon  the  place :  the  rest 
fled  as  fast  as  thev  could  towards  the  mountains. 
But  the  ways  being  beset,  and  the  Amphilochians 
being  well  acquainted  with  their  own  territory  and 
armed  but  lightly,  against  men  in  armour  unac- 
quainted and  utterly  ignorant  which  way  to  take; 
they  lit  into  hollow  ways  and  to  the  places  forelaid 
with  ambushes,  and  perished.  And  having  been 
put  to  all  manner  of  shifts  for  their  lives,  some  fled 
towards  the  sea';  and  when  they  saw  the  galleys 
of  Athens  sailing  by  the  shore,  (this  accident  con- 
curring with  their  defeat),  swam  to  them,  and  chose 
rather  in  their  present  fear,  to  be  killed^  of  those  in 
the  galleys,  than  by  the  barbarians  and  their  most 
mortal  enemies  the  Amphilochians.  The  Ambra- 
ciotes with  this  loss  came  home,  a  few  of  many,  in 
safety  to  their  city.  And  the  Acarnanians,  having 
taken  the  spoil  of  the  dead  and  erected  their 
trophies,  returned  unto  Argos. 

113.  The  next  day  there  came  a  herald  from 
those  Ambraciotes  which  fled  from  Olpae  into 
Agrais,  to  demand  leave  to  carry  away  the  bodies 
of  those  dead  which  were  slain  after  the  first  battle, 
when  without  truce  they  went  aw^ay  together  with 
the  Mantineans,  and  with  those  that  had  truce. 
But  when  the  herald  saw  the  armours  of  those 
Ambraciotes  that  came  from  the  city,  he  wondered 

»  ["  Which  was  not  far  ofl'".]  '  ["If  needs  must".] 
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at  the  number :  for  he  knew  nothing  of  this  last       m. 
blow,  but  thought  they  had  been  armours  of  those 
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with  them.     Then  one  asked  him,  what  he  won-     a.c.426. 

Ol.  88  3. 

dered  at,  and  how  many  he  thought  were  slain:  for  xhe confeieice 
he  that  asked  him  the  question,  thought,  on  the  Lm  Ae  Ambn^ 
other  side,  that  he  had  been  a  herald  sent  from*"*?.^'"-^*^*' 

'  with  one  of  De- 

those  at  Idomene.  And  he  answered,  about  two  m«»thene«  hu 
hundred.  Then  he  that  asked,  replied  and  said :  number  of  the 
**  then  these  are  not  the  armours  of  them*;  but  of  *^'*' 
above  a  thousand'*. — "  Then,"  said  he  again,  "  they 
belong  not  to  them  that  were  in  battle  with  us'\ 
The  other  answered :  "  yes,  if  you  fought  yesterday 
in  Idomene."  — "  But  we  fought  not  yesterday  at 
all,  but  the  other  day  in  our  retreat." — "  But  we 
yet  fought  yesterday  with  those  Ambraciotes  that 
came  from  the  city  to  aid  the  rest."  When  the 
herald  heard  that,  and  knew  that  the  aid  from  the 
dty  was  defeated,  he  burst  out  into  Aimees :  and 
astonished  with  the  greatness  of  the  present  loss, 
forthwith  went  his  way  without  his  errand,  and 
required  the  dead  bodies  no  farther.  For  this  loss 
was  greater  than,  in  the  like  number  of  days,  hap- 
pened to  any  one  city  of  Greece  in  all  this  war.  I 
have  not  written  the  number  of  the  slain ;  because 
it  was  said  to  be  such  as  is  incredible  for  the  quan- 
tity of  the  city.   But  this  I  know :  that  if  the  Acar-  Thf Acamamans 

'  ^  •'  ^  ^  will  not  let  the 

nanians  and  Amphilochians,  as  Demosthenes  and  Athenians  sub. 
the  Athenians  would  have  had  them,  would  have  cioles  Itt^ijT^ 
subdued  Ambracia,  they  might  have  done  it  even  Jj^^^  J^^Am- 
with  the  shout  of  their  voices.     But  they  feared  ^'?«otes  better 

•^  neighbours  than 

now,  that  if  the  Athenians  possessed  it,  they  would  t^e  Athenians. 


irti 


[**  The  arms  here  then  agree  not  (with  those  of  200),  but"  &c.  Coll.] 
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III.       prove  more  troublesome  neighbours  unto  them  than 
the  other. 


YEAB  TI. 

A,c.428.  114.  After  this,  having  bestowed  the  third  part 
of  the  spoils  upon  the  Athenians,  they  distributed 
the  other  two  parts  according  to  the  cities.  The 
Athenians'  part  was  lost  by  sea.  For  those  three 
hundred  complete  armours  which  are  dedicated  in 
the  temples  in  Attica,  were  picked  out  for  Demos- 
thenes [himself]  ;  and  he  brought  them  away  with 
him.  His  return  was  withal  the  safer  for  this 
action,  after  his  defeat  in  iEtolia.  And  the  Athen- 
ians that  were  in  the  twenty  galleys  returned  to 
Naupactus. 

The  Acamanians  and  Amphilochians,  when  the 

Athenians  and  Demosthenes  were  gone,  granted 

truce  at  the  city  of  the  CEniades  to  those  Ambra^ 

ciotes  and  Peloponnesians  that  were  fled  to  Salyn- 

thius  and  the  Agraeans,  to  retire;  the  OSniades 

being  gone  over  to  Salynthius,  and  the  Agraeans 

League forahan- likewise  ^     Aud  for  thc  futurc,  the  Acamanians 

twee/ STaI^-   and  Amphilochians  made  a  league  with  the  Ambra- 

braciotejiand     ciotcs  for  a  huudrcd  years,  upon  these  conditions: 

Acarnamana*  ^  ^      '-  ^ 

"  That  neither  the  Ambraciotes  with  the  Acaman- 
ians should  make  war  against  the  Peloponnesians; 
nor  the  Acamanians  with  the  Ambraciotes  against 
the  Athenians :  that  they  should  give  mutual  aid 
to  one  another's  country:  that  the  Ambraciotes 
should  restore  whatsoever  towns  or  bordering 
fields^  they  held  of  the  Amphilochians :  and  that 

^  ["  The  Acamanians  &c.,  grant-  thius'\  This  is  Hennann's  reading, 

ed  to  those  Amhraciotes  (Sec,  a  truce  adopted  hy  Goeller,  Arnold,  &c.] 
to  retire  from  CEniadoB,  whither  tlicy        '  [Vulgo,  o^opotif.     Bekkerand 

had  indeed  removed  from  Salyn-  the  rest,  o^^povc :  hoitagesJ] 
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they  should  at  no  time  aid  Anaetoritim,  which  was       iii. 
in  hostility  with  the  Acamanians*'.   And  upon  this    '     '      ^ 

TEAR  VI 

composition,  the  war  ended.     After  this,  the  Co-     A.c.420. 

•  •  Ol  88  8 

nnthians  sent  a  garrison  of  about  three  hundred 
men  of  arms  of  their  own  city  to  Ambracia,  under 
the  conduct  of  Xenocleides  the  son  of  Euthycles ; 
who  with  much  difficulty  passing  through  Epirus, 
at  length  arrived.  Thus  passed  the  business  in 
Ambracia. 

115.  The  same  winter  the  Athenians  that  were     A.c.425. 
in  Sicily,  invaded  Himeraea  by  sea,  aided  by  the  xh^Ath^iin 
Sicilians '  that  invaded  the  skirts  of  the  same  by^  land,  fleet  in  sicuy 
They  sailed  also  to  the  islands  of  iEolus.     Return-  *"''*     '™*^*' 
ing  afterwards  to  Rhegium,  they  found  there  Py  tho-  pythodoms  nent 
doms,  the  son  of  Isolochus,  [with  certain  galleys],  t^l^^^^ 
come  to  receive  charge  of  the  fleet  commanded 
by  Laches.    For  the  Sicilian  confederates  had  sent 
to  Athens,  and  persuaded  the  people  to  assist  them 
with  a  greater  fleet.     For  though  the  Syracusans 
were  masters  by  land,  yet  seeing  they  hindered 
them  but  with  few  galleys  from  the  liberty  of  the 
sea,  they'  made  preparation,  and  were  gathering 
together  a  fleet  with  intention  to  resist  them.  And 
the  Athenians  furnished  out  forty  galleys  to  send 
into  Sicily,  conceiving  that  the  war  there  would 
the  sooner  be  at  an  end,  and  desiring  withal  to 
hrain   their   men    in   naval    exercise.     Therefore 
Pythodorus,  one  of  the   commanders,  they  sent 
presently  away  with  a  few  of  those  galleys,  and 
intended  to  send  Sophocles  the  son  of  Sostratides, 
and  Eurymedon  the  son   of  Thucles,   with   the 

'  ["  By  the  Sikeli".     Goeller,        «   ^u  y^^^  ^y^^  jjjg,),  country".] 
Arnold.]  *  [They,  the  Syracusans.] 
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III.       greatest  number  afterwards.   But  Pythodorus  hav- 

'     '    ^    iuR  now  the  command  of  Laches  his  fleet,  sidled  ir 

A.C.425.     the  end  of  winter  unto  a  certain*  garrison  of  thi 

Oi«.88  8 

Locrians  which  Laches  had  formerly  taken ;  ani 
overthrown  in  a  battle  there  by  the  Locrians,  r 
tired. 
Tbefirebreaketh      116.  The   samc   spHug,   thcrc   issued  a  gr< 
wIa^S^""^  stream  of  fire  out  of  the  mountain  iEtna,  as  it  h 
fields  of  ctana.  g^jg^  ^qj^q  Jq  former  times ;  and  burned  part  of 

territory  of  the  Catanaeans,  that  dwell  at  the  fi 
of  iEtna,  which  is  the  highest  mountain  of 
Sicily.     From  the  last  time  that  the  fire  brake  o 
before,  to  this  time,  it  is  said,  to  'be  fifty  yea^^ 
And^  it  hath  now  broken  out  thrice  in  all,  sii^^ 
Sicily  was  inhabited  by  the  Grecians.    These  w^j^ 
the  things  that  came  to  pass  this  winter.     And  so 
ended  the  sixth  year  of  this  war  written  by  Tbu^ 
cydides. 


["  The  fort".  See  oh.  99,  note.]        •  [«  And  (it  is  said)  thaf'  kc] 
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Lthenians  take  and  fortify  Pylus  in  Messenia. — The  Lace- 
lonians,  to  recover  it,  put  over  four  hundred  of  their  best 
I  into  the  island  Sphacteria :  whom  the  Athenians,  having 
roome  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  do  there  besiege. — The 
lenians  and  Syracusans  fight  in  the  Strait  of  Messana. 
!leon  engageth  himself  rashly  to  take  or  kill  the  Lacedae- 
lians  in  Sphacteria  within  twenty  days:  and  by  good 
une  performeth  it. — The  sedition  cease th  in  Corcyra. — 
ias  invadeth  Peloponnesus. — The  Sicilians  agreeing,  take 
Q  the  Athenians  their  pretence  of  sailing  upon  that  coast 
1  their  fleet. — The  Athenians  take  Nisaea,  but  fail  of 
jara. — The  overthrow  of  the  Athenians  at  Delium. — The 
5S  on  the  confines  of  Thrace,  upon  the  coming  of  Brasidas, 
3lt  to  the  Lacedaemonians. — Truce  for  a  year. — And  this 
hree  years  more  of  the  same  war. 

HE  spring  following,  when  corn  began  to  be        iv. 
e  ear,  ten  galleys  of  Syracuse  and  as  many  of 


YEAR    VII. 


is  went  to  Messana  in  Sicily,  called  in  by  the     A.c.125. 

Ol  88  3 

3ns   themselves,   and  took  it;   and  Messana MosMma rrvou 
ited  from  the  Athenians.     This  was  done  by  '^^^Zl!"' 
practice  chiefly  of  the  Syracusans,  that  saw 
)lace  to  be  commodious  for  invasion^  of  Sicily, 
feared  lest  the  Athenians,  some  time  or  other 


The  place  "  afforded  an  aiiproach  lo  Sicily".   Goeller,  Arnold.] 
VOL.  VIII.  C  C 
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IV,       hereafter  making  it  the  seat  of  their  war,  might 
'     '     ^   come  with  greater  forces  into  Sicily  and  invade 

TE*R  VII.  O  J 

A.C.425.     them  from  thence ;  but  partly  also  of  the  Lioerians, 

Ol.88  3  '  I  ^  ' 

as  being  in  hostility  with  the  Rhegians  and  desirous 
to   make   war  upon  them   on  both  sides*.     The 
TheLocrians    Locriaus  had  now  also  entered  the  lands  of  the 
™^/^^J^  Rhegians  with  their  whole  power;  both  because 
they  would  hinder  them  from  assisting  the  Mes- 
saniauS;  and  because  they  were  solicited  thereunta 
by  the  banished  men  of  Rhegium  that  were  witVi 
them.     For  they  of  Rhegium  had  been  long 
sedition,  and  were  unable  for  the  present  to^ 
them  battle :  for  which  cause  they  the  rather  al^^o 
now  invaded  them.     And  after  they  had  wast  ^j 
the  country,  the  Locrians  withdrew  their  lai3^(}. 
forces ;  but  their  galleys  lay  still  at  the  guards  of 
Messana,  and  more  were  setting  forth,  to  lie  in  tig 
same  harbour,  to  make  the  war  on  that  side. 
The  fifth  inva-      2.  About  thc  samc  time  of  the  spring,  and  befoi^ 
sion  of  Atuca.  com  was  at  full  growth,  the  Peloponnesians  and 
their  confederates,  under  the  conduct  of  Agis  the 
son  of  Archidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians^      1 1 
invaded  Attica ;   and   there  lay  and  wasted  the      It 
The  Athenians  country  about.    And  the  Athenians  sent  forty  gal-      la 
iTys^into  sidiy :  l^Y^  ^^^^  Sicily,  thc  same  which  they  had  provided 
before  for  that  purpose ;  and  with  them  the  other 
two  generals,   Eurymedon   and   Sophocles.    For 
Pythodorus,  who  was  the  third  in  that  commission, 
was  arrived  in  Sicily  before.  To  these  they  gave  com- 
mandment also  to  take  order,  as  they  went  by,  for 
the  state  of  those  Corcyraeans  that  were  in  the  city, 


*  [That  is,  from  their  own  tcrri-    from  Messana.     Goeller.] 
lory,  Locris,  and  with  naral  forces        •  ["  To  oppose  the  Locriao*"'] 


H 


n 
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and  were  pillaged  by  the  outlaws  in  the  mountain:       ly. 
and  threescore  ealleys  of  the  Peloponnesians  were    ' — ' — ^ 

^  J  i  ^  TKAR   VII. 

sone  out  to  take  part  with  those  in  the  mountain ;     A.c.125. 

Oi  88  3 

who  because  there  was  a  great  famine  in  the  city,  who  are  to  put  in 
thought  they  might  easily  be  masters  of  that  state.  coKjn!h^ 
To  Demosthenes  also,  who  ever  since  his  return  out »'»»»« »«dition. 

'  the  outlaws  hold- 

of  Acamania  had  lived  privately,  they  gave  autho-  ingthefiew.and 

^..  ^     ^  1  n   .1  the  commons  the 

nty,  at  his  own  request,  to  make  use  of  the  same  dty. 
galleys,  if  he  thought  good  so  to  do,  about  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

3.  As  they  sailed  by  the  coast  of  Laconia,  aud  Demosthenes 
had  intelligence  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  .t'p^/,,^ ^^"^ *** 
at  Corcyra  already,  Eurymedon   and  Sophocles 
hasted^  to  Corcj^a ;  but  Demosthenes  willed  them 
to  put  in  first  at  Pylus,  and  when  they  had  done 
what  was  requisite  there,  then  to  proceed  in  their 
voyage.     But  whilst  they  denied  to  do  it,  the  fleet  xiie  neet  driven 
was  driven  into  Pylus  by  a  tempest  that  then  arose  *^^t^^*""  ^^ 
by  chance.     And  presently  Demosthenes  required 
them  to  fortify  the  place,  alleging  that  he  came 
with  them  for  no  other  purpose,  and  showing  how 
there  was  great  store  of  timber  and  stone,  and  that 
the  place  itself  was  naturally  strong,  and  desert, 
both  it  and  a  great  deal  of  the  country  about.  For 
it  lieth  from  Sparta  about  four  hundred  fiirlongs, 
in  the  territory  that,  belonging  once  to  the  Mes- 
senians,  is  called  by  the  Lacedaemonians  Corypha- 
Stan.     But  they  answered  him,  that  there  were 
many  desert  promontories  in  Peloponnesus,  if  they 
were  minded  to  put  the  city  to  charges  in  taking 
them  in.    But  there  appeared  unto  Demosthenes  a  The  commodity 
great   diflference   between  this  place   and   other  *'*^^''^"* 


*  ["  Were  hasting".] 

C  C  2 
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IV.       places ;  because  there  was  here  a  haven,  and  the 
Messenians,  the  ancient  inhabitants  thereof,  speak- 


YEAR   Til. 


A.C.425.     ing  the  same  language  the  Lacedaemonians  did 

would  both  be  able  to  annoy  them  much  by  excur 

sions  thence,  and  be  also  faithful  guardians  of  th< 

place.     4.  When  he  could  not  prevail,  neither  witi 

the  generals  nor  with  the  soldiers,  having  also  a 

last  communicated  the  same  to  the  captains^  o 

companies,  he^  gave  it  over ;  till  at  last,  the  weathe 

not  serving  to  be  gone,  there  came  upon  the  sol 

diers  lying  idle  a  desire,  occasioned  by  dissension 

to  wall  in  the  place  of  their  own  accord.     An( 

The  Athenians  falling  iu  haud  with  the  work,  they  performed  it 
bmwtiiefortof  ^^^  ^^j^  j^^^  j^^lg  ^^  j^^^  stoue,  but  pickcd  ou 

such  stones  as  they  thought  good,  and  afterward 
placed  them  as  they  would  severally  fit.  And  foi 
mortar,  where  it  needed,  for  want  of  vessels  the] 
carried  it  on  their  backs,  with  their  bodies  inclin 
ing  forward  so  as  it  might  best  lie,  and  their  hand 
clasped  behind  to  stay  it  from  falling ;  making  al 
possible  haste  to  prevent  the  Lacedaemonians,  anc 
to  finish  the  most  assailable  parts  before  they  cam( 
to  succour  it.  For  the  greatest  part  of  the  placi 
was  strong  by  nature,  and  needed  no  fortifying  ai 
all. 

*  [ra^iapxoic.  The  ten  tribes  were  of  the  army.    The  only  known  offi 

the  groundwork  both  in  levyinji^  and  cers,  are  the  strategy  and  the  taxi 

arranging  the  Athenian  amiy:  and  archs.] 

accordingly,  ten  stralegi  and  ten        '  ["He  remained  quietly  at  I^ 

tcLxiarcfu,  as  well  as  ten  ph»/larchs,  lus  owing  to  the  bad  weather :  til 

were  yearly  chosen.    But  the  taxi-  at  last  there  came  upon  the  soldier 

archs  here  meant,  are  the  com-  lying  idle,  a  desire  of  their  owi 

manders,  not  of  the  tribes,  but  of  accord,  setting  to  u?ork  on  all  sidet 

the  tolKic'   a  body  consisting    of  to  wall  in  tbeplace'*.  Am.  cAan^tM 

alK)ut  100  men,  and  the  princi])al,  their  opinion:  Goell.    Bekker,  &c 

if  not  the  only  elementary  division  wepitTTatriv.    Vulgo  xtp*  aramv.'i 
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5.  The  Lacedsemonians  were  [that  day]   cele-        iv. 
brating  a  certain  holiday,  and  when  they  heard     ^^^  ^^^ 
the  news,  did  set  lightly  by  it;  conceiving,  that     a.c.4-25. 
whensoever  it  should  please  them  to  go  thither,  TheLace<i«mon. 
they  should  find  them  either  already  gone,  or  easily  ^d  Ac°tSLT 
take  the  place  by  force.   Somewhat  also  they  were  jf  ^^"*^"* 
retarded,  by  reason  that  their  army  was  in  Attica. 
The  Athenians  having  in  six  days  finished  the  wall 
to  the  land  and  in  the  places  where  was  most  need, 
left  Demosthenes  with  five  galleys  to  defend  it,  and 
with  the  rest  hastened  on  in  their  course  for  Cor- 
cyra  and  Sicily.     6.  The  Peloponnesians  that  were  TheLacedainoii. 
in  Attica,  when  they  were  advertised  of  the  taking  '^"S^eiTmow 
of  Pylus,  returned  speedily  home :  for  the  Lacedae-  ^  ^«"*- 
monians  and  Agis  their  king  took  this  accident  of 
Pylus  to  concern  their  own  particular.     And  the 
invasion  was  withal  so  early,  com  being  yet  green, 
that  the  most  of  them  were  scanted  with  victual. 
The  army  was  also  much  troubled  with  the  weather, 
which  was  colder  than  for  the  season.     So  as  for 
many  reasons  it  fell  out,  that  they  returned  sooner 
now  than  at  other  times  they  had  done,  and  this 
invasion  was  the  shortest :  for  they  continued  in 
Attica  in  all  but  fifteen  days. 

7.  About  the  same  time,  Simonides  an  Athenian  The  AUicniaiis 
commander,  having  drawn  a  few  Athenians  to- ThLXaud  lose 
gether  out  of  the  garrisons  and  a  number  of  the*^"^""* 
confederates  of  those  parts,  took  the  city  of  Eion 

in  Thrace,  a  colony  of  the  Mendaeans,  that  was 
their  enemy,  by  treason :  but  was  presently  again 
^ven  out  by  the  Chalcideans  and  Bottiaeaus,  that 
came  to  succour  it :  and  lost  many  of  his  soldiers. 

8.  When  the  Peloponnesians  were  returned  out 
of  Attica,  they  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  of  other 
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YEAR   Til. 

A.C.425. 

TheLacedcmon 
ians  bj  sea  and 
land  seek  to  re- 
corer  P/laa^ 


the  neighbouring  towns  ^  went  presently  to  the  aid 
of  Pylus;  but  [the  rest  of]  the  Lacedaemonians  came 
slowlier  on,  as  being  newly  come  from  the  former 
expedition.     Nevertheless  they  sent  about  to  the 
cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  to  require  their  assist- 
ance with  all  speed  at  Pylus ;  and  also  to  their 
threescore  galleys  that  were  at  Corcyra:  which, 
transported  over  the  isthmus  of  Leucas^  arrived  at 
Pylus  unseen  of  the  Athenian  galleys  lying  at  Za- 
cynthus.    And  by  this  time  their  army  of  foot  was 
also  there.   Whilst  the  Peloponnesian  galleys  were 
DemoaUuma     coming  toward  Pylus,  Demosthenes  sent  two  gal- 
the  fleet  to  help  Icys  sccrctly  to  Eurymcdou  and  the  Athenian  fleet 
^"^  at  Zacynthus,  in  all  haste',  to  tell  them  that  they 

must  come  presently  to  him,  for  as  much  as  the 
place  was  in  danger  to  be  lost.  And  according  as 
Demosthenes  his  message  imported,  so  the  fleet 
TheLaceciH-mon- made  hastc.  The  Lacedaemonians  in  the  mean 
time  prepared  themselves  to  assault  the  fort  both 


lans  prepare 
themselves  to 
assault  the  fori. 


*  [**  The  Spartans  themselves, 
and  the  nearest  of  the  periaci  &c. : 
hut  the  I^cediemonians  came"  &c. 
The  distinction  is  here  made  be- 
tween Spartans  and  Lacedannon- 
ians.  The  former  name  belonged 
only  to  the  Dorians  of  Sparta  :  the 
latter  was  the  proper  name  of  the 
periaci,  or  old  Acha?au  inhabitants 
of  I^aconia,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Spartans.  With  relation  how- 
ever to  foreign  states,  the  name 
Lacedaemonians  was  used  to  signify 
the  Spartan  state:  and  then  em- 
braced both  Spartans  and  perioeci.] 

■  [Leucadia,  originally  a  penin- 
sula, seems  to  have  been  twice  re- 
duced by  manual  labour  to  the  form 
of  an  island.     "  Leucadisp,  quum 


antiquitus  peninsula  esset,  aConn- 
thiis  per  Cypselum  et  Gaigasum 
illic  missis  isthmus  perfossus  est**. 
Poppo.  We  see  that  Id  the  time  of 
Thucydides  it  was  again  become  a 
peninsula ;  whilst  Livj  says  of  it: 
"  Leucadia  nunc  innUoy  et  radoso 
freto,  quod  perfossum  manu  est,  ab 
Acamania  divisa,  turn  (A.  C.  197) 
peninsula  erat,  occidentis  regione 
arctis  faucibus  cohoereDS  Acamanis. 
Quingentos  ferme  passus  longs 
fauces  erant:  lat®  haud  amplius 
centum  et  viginti".  xxxiii.  17. 
took  its  name  from  the  white  cliff..-, 
the  celebrated  lover's  leap.] 

'  [Demosthenes  sent  secretly  &c.  ^ 
"  before  the  LacedaBmonians  coulc^ 
get  there".] 
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by  sea  and  land ;  hoping  easily  to  win  it,  being  a       jy. 
thing  built  in  haste  and  not  many  men  within  it. 


YEAB    Til. 


And  because  they  expected  the  coming  of  the  Athe-     A.c.42/5. 
nian  fleet  from  Zacynthus,  they  had  a  purpose,  if    ^"^^^  ^• 
they  took  not  the  fort  before,  to  bar  up  the  entries 
of  the  harbour  ^    For  the  island  called  Sphacteria,  The«tuation  of 
lying  just  before  and  very  near  to  the  place,  maketh  J^^^^^ofsphac 
the  haven  safe,  and  the  entries  straight;  one  of 
them,  nearest  to  Pylus  and  to  the  Athenian  fortifi- 
cation, admitting  passage  for  no  more  but  two  gal- 
leys in  front ;  and  the  other,  which  lieth  against 
the  other  part  of  the  continent,  for  not  above  eight 
or  nine.    The  island,  by  being  desert,  was  all  wood 
and  untrodden ;  in  bigness,  about  fifteen  furlongs 
over.    Therefore  they  determined  with  their  gal- 
leys thick  set,  and  with  the  beak-heads  outward, 
to  stop  up  the  entries  of  the  haven.     And  because 
they  feared  the  island,  lest  the  Athenians  [putting  TiicLaccdKmon- 
men  into  it]  should  make  war  upon  them  from  L3ed  In/""' 
thence,  they  carried  over  men  of  arms  into  the ''"^"^.^  "'7  °*^ 

^  ,  ,  arms,  beidueA 

same,  and  placed  others  likewise  along  the  shore  thdr  wryanb., 
of  the  continent.  For  by  this  means  the  Athenians  sphacteril  over 
at  their  coming  should  find  the  island  their  enemy,  "^""^  ^^^"''• 
and  no  means  of  landing  in  the  continent.  For  the 
coast  of  Pylus  itself  without  these  two  entries, 
being  to  the  sea  harbourless,  would  afford  them  no 
place  from  whence  to  set  forth  to  the  aid  of  their 
fellows :  and  they  in  all  probability  might  by  siege, 
without  battle  by  sea  or  other  danger,  win  the 
place;    seeing  there  was  no  provision  of  victual 
within  it,  and  that  the  enemy  took  it  but  on  short 
preparation.     Having  thus  resolved,  they  put  over 

^  [**  To  bar  iip  ^Scc,  so  that  the  Athenians  might  not  put  into  it".] 
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Demosthenes 
prepan'th  him 
•elf  to  keep  the 


into  the  island  their  men  of  arms,  out  of  every  band 
by  lot.  Some  also  had  been  sent  over  before  by 
turns :  but  they  which  went  over  now  last  and  were 
left  *  there,  were  four  hundred  and  twenty,  besides 
the  Helotes  that  were  with  them.  And  their  cap- 
tain was  Epitadas  the  son  of  M olobrus. 

9.  Demosthenes,  when  he  saw  the  Lacedaemoo- 

ians  bent  to  assault  him  both  from  their  galleys  and 

Lacedemonians  ^j|.j^  theiT  armv  bv  laud,  prepared  also  to  defend 

from  landing  on  ^  i  i_  • 

the  shore.  thc  place.  Aud  when  he  had  drawn  up  his  galleys, 
all  that  were  left  him,  unto  the  land,  he  placed 
them  athwart  the  fort^;  and  armed  the  mariners 
that  belonged  to  them  with  bucklers,  though  bad 
ones,  and  for  the  greatest  part  made  of  osiers.  For 
they  had  no  means  in  a  desert  place  to  provide 
themselves  of  arms.  Those  they  had^  they  took  out 
of  a  piratical  boat  of  thirty  oars  and  a  light-horse- 
man of  the  Messenians,  which  came  by  chance. 
And  the  men  of  arms  of  the  Messenians  were  about 
forty,  which  he  made  use  of  amongst  the  rest.  The 
greatest  part  therefore,  both  of  armed  and  unarmed, 
he  placed  on  the  parts  of  the  wall  toward  the  land 
which  were  of  most  strength^,  and  commanded 
them  to  make  good  the  place  against  the  land- 
forces,  if  they  assaulted  it.  And  he  himself,  with 
sixty  men  of  arms  chosen  out  of  the  whole  number, 
and  a  few  archers,  came  forth  of  the  fort  to  the 


»  [" WereiaACTitherc".  Bckk.&c] 
'  [""  Ad(1  when  he  had  drawn  up 
under  the  fort  the  galleys  he  had 
of  those  left  behind,  he  placed  a 
stockade  close  to  them".  Goeller. 
Two  out  of  the  five  ships  left  behind 
with  him  had  been  sent  to  Zacyn- 
thus :  see  ch.  8.] 


'  ["And  even  those  osier  buck- 
lers they  took"  &c.  ciXiic  (a  light 
horseman)  is  a  small  sharp  sailing 
boat  Scholiast.] 

^  p*  He  placed  upon  the  strongest 
parts  of  the  fortifications,  and  upon 
the  strong  positions  towards  the 
continent".] 
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sea-side,  in  that  part  where  he  most  expected  their       iv. 
landing;  which  part  was  of  troublesome  access,    ^^^^J ^^y 
and  stony,  and  lay  to  the  wide  sea.     But  because     a.c.425. 

Ol  88  3. 

their  wall  was  there  the  weakest,  he  thought  they 
would  be  drawn  to  adventure  for  that.  For  neither 
did  the  Athenians  think  they  should  ever  have  been 
mastered  with  galleys,  which  caused  them  to  make 
the  place  [to  the  seaward]  the  less  strong;  and*  if  the 
Peloponnesians  should  by  force  come  to  land,  they 
made  no  other  account  but  the  place  would  be  lost. 
Coming  therefore  in  this  part  to  the  very  brink  of 
the  sea,  he  put  in  order  his  men  of  arms^;  and  en- 
couraged them  with  words  to  this  eflPect : 

10.  "  You  that  participate  with  me  in  the  present  thk  obation  of 
danger,  let  not  any  of  you  in  this  extremity  go 
about  to  seem  wise,  and  reckon  every  peril  that 
now  besetteth  us ;  but  let  him  rather  come  up  to 
the  enemy  with  little  circumspection  and  much 
hope,  and^  look  for  his  safety  by  that.  For  things 
that  are  come  once  to  a  pinch,  as  these  are,  admit 
not  debate,  but  a  speedy  hazard.  And  [yet]  if  we 
stand  it  out,  and  betray  not  our  advantages  with 
fear  of  the  number  of  the  enemy,  I  see  well  enough 
that  most  things  are  with  us.  For  I  make  account, 
the^  difficulty  of  their  landing  makes  for  us :  which, 
^  long  as  we  abide  ourselves,  will  help  us :  but 
tf  we  retire,  though  the  place  be  difficult,  yet  when 
there  is  none  to  impeach  them  they  will  land  well 
^Uough*.     For  whilst   they  are  in  their  galleys, 

'  [*'  And  they  (the  Peloponnes-  ^  ["  Since  even  from  this  straight 

"^8)  expected,  that  if  they  could  he  may  escape".  Goellcr.] 

'^rce  a  landing,  the  place  might  be  *  ["  Both  the  difficulty"—"  and 

^ken*'.  Goeller,  Arnold.]  their  numbers".  See  next  note.] 

'  ["To  hinder  their  landing,  if  *  [They  will  land  well  enough: 

**«  could^]  "  and  wc  shall  have  a  more  clanger- 
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Oration  of 
Demoftthenes. 


The  Athenians 
take  heart. 


TheLacedfemon- 
iana  assault  the 
fort  by  lautl.and 
seek  to  force  land- 
ing from  their 
galleys. 


they  are  most  easy  to  be  fought  withal;  and  in 
their  disbarking  being  but  on  equal  terms,  their 
number  is  not  greatly  to  be  feared;  for  though 
they  be  many,  yet  they  must  fight  but  by  few,  for 
want  of  room  to  fight  in.  And  for  an  army  to  have 
odds  by  land,  is  another  matter  than  when  they 
are  to  fight  from  galleys,  where  they  stand  in  need 
of  so  many  accidents  to  fall  out  opportunely  from 
the  sea.  So  that  I  think  their  great  difficulties  do 
but  set  them  even  with  our  small  number.  And  for 
you,  that  be  Athenians,  and  by  experience  of  dis- 
barking against  others  know,  that  if  a  man  stand  it 
out,  and  do  not  for  fear  of  the  sowsing  of  a  wave  or 
the  menacing  approach  of  a  galley  give  back  of 
himself,  he  can  never  be  put  back  by  violence ;  I 
expect  that  you  should  keep  your  ground,  and  by 
fighting  it  out  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  water  pre- 
serve both  yourselves  and  the  fort." 

1 1 .  Upon  this  exhortation  of  Demosthenes  the 
Athenians  took  better  heart,  and  went  down  and 
arranged  themselves  close  by  the  sea.  And  the 
Lacedsemonians  came  and  assaulted  the  fort,  both 
with  their  army  by  land,  and  with  their  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  three-and-forty  galleys;  in  which  was 
admiral  Thrasymelidas  the  son  of  Cratesicles,  a 
Spartan.     And    he    made    his    approach    where 


ous  enemy  to  deal  with,  by  reason 
of  his  retreat  being  cut  oflf  if  we 
even  chance  to  force  him  :  for  in 
their  ships,  they  are  most  easy  to 
keep  off;  but  when  disembarked, 
they  are  then  on  equal  terms  with 
us.  And  their  numbers  are  not 
much  to  be  feared :  for  though  they 
be  iiiaiiy,  they  will  few   of  them 


fight,  for  want  of  room  to  land  at : 
and  their  army  is  not  on  land,  su- 
perior to  us  in  numbers  and  on 
equal  tenns  in  other  respects :  but 
they  have  to  fight  from  their  ships, 
where  many  favourable  circum- 
stances belonging  to  the  sea  wiU 
be  required  (for  their  success).  So 
that  I  think"  &c.   Goeller.] 
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Demosthenes  had  before  expected  him.     So  the       iv. 
Athenians  were  assaulted  on  both  sides,  both  by 


TRAR   Til. 


sea  and  by  land.    The   Peloponnesians  dividing     ac.425. 
their  galleys   into   small  numbers,  because  they 
could  not  come  near  with  many  at  once,  and  rest- 
ing between,  assailed  them  by  turns;  using  all 
possible  valour  and  mutual  encouragement,  to  put 
the  Athenians  back  and  gain  the  fort.     Most  emi-  xheraiourof 
nent  of  all  the  rest  was  Brasidas.     For  having  the 
command  of  a  galley,  and  seeing  other  captains  of 
galleys  and  steersmen,  (the  place  being  hard  of 
access),  when  there  appeared  sometimes  possibility 
of  putting  ashore,  to  be  afraid  and  tender  of  break- 
ing their  galleys;  he  would  cry  out  unto  them, 
saying,  "  they  did  not  well,  for  sparing  of  wood 
to  let  the  enemy  fortify  in  their  country" :  and  [to 
the  Lacedaemonians]  be  gave  advice  to  force  land- 
ing vnth  the  breaking  of  their  galleys ;  and  prayed 
the  confederates,  that  in  requital  of  many  benefits 
they  would  not  stick  to  bestow  their  galleys  at  this 
time  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  running  them 
ashore  to  use  any  means  whatsoever  to  land,  and  to 
get  into  their  hands  both  the  men  [in  the  isle]  and 
the  fort.     12.  Thus  he  urged  others ;  and  having 
compelled  the  steersman  of  his  own  galley  to  run 
her  ashore,  he  came  to  the  ladders,  but  attempting 
to  get  down  was  by  the  Athenians  put^  back ;  and 
after  he  had  received  many  wounds,  swooned ;  and  Brasidas 
falUng  upon  the  ledges*^  of  the  galley,  his  buckler  ^^^^  tL^r" "' 
tumbled  over  into  the  sea.  Which  brought  to  land, 
the  Athenians  took  up,  and  used  afterwards  in  the 

*  [He  got  upon    the  lauding-    of  the  galley,  both  at  the  head  and 
fcteps,  but  was  beaten  back  &c.]  stern,  where  the  benches  for  the 

*  [irap€^ttp€<riav :  the  cxtrcmily    rowers  cease.] 


swoon- 
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IV.        trophy  which  they  set  up  for  this  assault.  Also  the 
rest  endeavoured  with  much   courage  to   come 


IRAK    VII. 


A.(M2A.     aland;  but  the  place  being  ill  to  land  in,  and  the 

Of    MS   1 

Athenians  not  budging,  they  could  not  do  it.     So 
that  at  this  time  fortune  came  so  much  about,  that 
the  Athenians  fought  from  the  land,  Laconique 
land,  against  the  Lacedaemonians  in  galleys ;  and 
the    Lacedaemonians    from    their    galleys  fought 
against  the  Athenians,  to  get  landing  in  their  own 
now  hostile  territory.     For  at  that  time  there  was 
an  opinion  far  spread,  that  these  w^ere  rather  land- 
men and  expert  in  a  battle  of  foot ;  and  that  in 
maritime  and  naval  actions  the  other  excelled ^ 
T}ieUced«mon.      13.  This  day  then  and  a  part  of  the  next,  they 
«u7H*!!^uir*  luade  sundry  assaults ;  and  after  that  gave  over. 
without  e^t,    ^jj^  |.}jg  third  day  they  sent  out  some  &:alleys  to 

give  over  that  .  .  o  j 

courae.  A  sine,   for  timber  wherewith  to  make  engines: 

hoping  with  engines  to  take  that  part  of  the  wall 
that  looketh  into  the  haven  ;  which,  though  it  were 

The  Athenian    higher,  yet  the  landing  to  it  was  easier.     In  the 

flwt  n?tuni  from  •  •  ^i         /»      ^      •>    *  .  i  •  n  i» 

zacynthusu.aia  meautimc  arrive  the  forty'  Athenian  galleys  from 
rvii!*""'"""*'"  Zacynthus;  for  there  were  joined  with  them  certain 
galleys  of  the  garrison  of  Naupactus,  and  four  of 
Chios.  And  when  they  saw  both  the  continent 
and  the  island  full  of  men  of  arms,  and  that  the 
galleys  that  were  in  the  haven  would  not  come 
forth ;  not  knowing  where  to  cast  anchor  they 
sailed  for  the  present  to  the  isle  Prote,  being  near 
and  desert ;  and  there  lay  for  that  night.  The  next 


*  ['*  For  it  was  at  that  time  the  that  they  excelled  mast  in  ships  and 

great  glory  of  the  former,  (the  liacc-  naval  matters".] 

da*moiiians),  that  they  were  chiefly  *  ["  Fifty" :  Goeller,  Arnold.  See 

landsmen    and    strongest  in    the  ch.  23,  where  a  reinforcement  of  20 

army ;  of  the  latter  (the  Athenians)  ships  is  said  to  raise  the  wholcto70.] 


nesian 
b< 
Pylua. 
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day,  after  they  had  put  themselves  in  order,  they        iv. 
put  to  sea  again  with  purpose  to  oflFer  them  battle,    "T^^^^^^ 
if  the  other  would  come  forth  into  the  wide  sea     A.c.435. 
against  them ;  if  not,  to  enter  the  haven  upon 
them.     But  the  Peloponnesians  neither  came  out 
agidnst  them,  nor  had  stopped  up  the  entries  of 
the  haven,  as  they  had  before  determined ;  but 
lying  still  on  the  shore  manned  out  their  galleys, 
and'prepared  to  fight,  if  any  entered,  in  the  haven 
itself,  which  was  no  small  one.     14.  The  Athenians  The  Athenians 
understanding  this,  came  in  violently  upon  them  at  p^^^ 
both  the  mouths  of  the  haven,  and  most  of  the^^^^"'^*^^*^^ 
Lacedaemonian  galleys,  which  were  already  set  out 
and  opposed  them,  they  charged  and  put  to  flight : 
and  in  following  the  chase,  which  was  but  short, 
they  brake  many  of  them,  and  took  five,  whereof 
one  with  all  her  men  in  her :  and  they  fell  in  also 
with  them  that  fled  to  the  shore*.   And  the  galleys 
which  were  but  in  manning  out,  were  torn  and 
rent   before  they   could  put  ofl^  from   the  land. 
Others  they  tied  to  their  own  galleys,  and  towed 
them  away  empty^.     Which  the  Lacedaemonians 
perceiving,  and  extremely  grieved  with  the  loss, 
because  their  fellows  were  hereby  intercepted  in 
the  island,  came  in  with  their  aid  [from  the  land] ; 
and  entering  armed  into  the  sea  took  hold  of  the 
galleys  with  their  hands,  to  have  pulled  them  back 
again:  every  one  conceiving  the  business  to  pro- 
ceed the  worse,  wherein  himself  was  not  present. 
So  there  arose  a  great  affray  about  the  galleys,  and 

^  ["  And  chasing  them,  disahled  ashore,  they  struck  amidships".] 

a  great  many  for  the  short  distance  ^  ["  They  tied  ike.  and  towed 

of  the  pursuit;  and  took  five  <Scc. :  away,  the  men  having  taken    to 

and  the  rest  that  had  taken  refuge  flight".] 
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IV.       such  as  was  contrary  to  the  manner  of  them  both. 
' — ' — '    For  the  Lacedaemonians,  out  of  eaeemess  and  oat 

TBAE  TIL  '  *^ 

AC.  425.     of  fear,  did  (as  one  may  say)  nothing  else  but  make 
a  sea-fight  from  the  land ;  and  the  Athenians,  who 
had  the  victory  and  desired  to  extend  their  present 
fortune  to  the  utmost,  made  a  land-fight  from  their 
galleys.  But  at  length,  having  wearied  and  wounded 
each  other,  they  fell  asunder;  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians recovered  all^   their  galleys,  save  only 
The  Athenums  thosc  which  wcrc  takcu  at  the  first  onset.     When 
ta^^^^tL  ^^^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^oth  sides  retired  to  their  camps,  the 
uTot  **^^  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  delivered  to  the  enemy 
ui«°^  their  dead,  and  possessed  the  wreck ;  and  imme- 

diately went  round  the  island  with  their  galleys, 
keeping  watch  upon  it  as  having  intercepted  die 
men  within  it.    The  Peloponnesians  in  the  mean- 
time, that  were  in  the  continent  and  were  by  this 
time  assembled  there  with  their  succours  from  all 
parts  of  Peloponnesus,  remained  upon  the  place  at 
Pylus. 
The  magutrates      15.  As  soou  as  the  ncws  of  what  had  passed' 
to^^eHieTte  w^s  rclatcd  at  Sparta,  they  thought  fit,  in  respect 
of  the  camp,  and  thc  loss  was  CTcat,  to  scnd  the  magistrates  down  to 

conclude  there  to  "  .  •  /•     i  i» 

send  to  Athens  thc  camp,  to  determme,  upon  view  of  the  state  of 

ut  peace,      ^.jjgjj.  prescut  aflFairs  there,  what  they  thought  re- 

Trucehetween  quisitc  to  bc  donc^.     Thcsc,  whcn  they  saw  there 

lllS^bSZid^rt"    was  no  possibility  to  relieve  their  men,  and  were 

^jJ^»^*^not  willing  to  put  them  to  the  danger  either  o 

suflFering  by  famine  or  of  being  forced  by  multitude, 

concluded  amongst  themselves  to  take  truce  witi 

the  Athenian  commanders,  as  far  as  concerned  th 


*  ["  The  empty  galleys'*.]  camp,  to  see  and  detennine  fifrik- 
'  [**  Had  passed  at  Pylus'*.]  with  what  should  be  done".  Bekk_ 

•  [**  To  send  the  Ephori  to  the    Am.  Goeller  agnnees  with  Hohbes. 
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particulars  of  Pylus,  if  tbey  also  would  be  content;        iv, 
and  to  send  ambassadors  to  Athens  about  agree-    '     '     ^ 

O  TEAR   VII. 

ment,  and  to  endeavour  to  fetch  off  their  men  as     A.c.425. 
soon  as  they  could.    16.  The  Athenian  commanders 
accepting  the  proposition,  the  truce  was  made  in 
this  manner : 

That  the  Lacedaemonians  should  deliver  up,  not  the  articles 
only  those  galleys  wherein  they  fought,  but  also 
bring  to  Pylus  and  put  into  the  Athenians'  hands 
whatsoever  vessels  of  the  long  form  of  building 
were  an3n^here  else  in  Laconia :  that  they  should 
not  make  any  assault  upon  the  fort,  neither  by  sea 
nor  land. — That  the  Athenians  should  permit  the 
Lacedaemonians  that  were  in  the  continent,  to  send 
over  to  those  in  the  island  a  portion  of  ground  corn 
agreed  on,  to  wit,  to  every  one  two  Attic  choe- 
nickes  of  meal^,  and  two  cotyles  of  wine,  and  a 
piece  of  flesh ;  and  to  every  of  their  servants,  half 
that  quantity:  that  they  should  send  this  the 
Athenians  looking  on ;  and  not  send  over  any 
vessel  by  stealth. — That  the  Athenians  should  never- 
theless continue  guarding  of  the  island,  provided^ 
that  they  landed  not  in  it ;  and  should  not  invade 
the  Peloponnesian  army  neither  by  land  nor  sea. — 

That  if  either  side  transgressed  in  any  part*  thereof, 

— 

*  ["  For  every  man,  two  Attic  men  food  in  Greece),  and  eight 

dHEnizes  of  barley  bread".  A  choe-  chccnixes  of  wine :  so  that  the  daily 

nix  was  the  forty-eighth  part  of  a  allowance  for  each  man,  was  about 

nedimnns,  and  a  cotyle  the  fourth  a  chcenix  and  a  half  of  meal ;  the 

part  of  a  choenix :  a  medimnus  of  chcenix  being  equal  to  about  two 

com  was  about  a  bushel  and  a  half,  £nglish  pints.] 
English  measure ;  and  is  valued  by        '  [That  they  might  guard  it  *'  in 

Boeckh  at    two    drachme.      The  any  way  short  of  landing  in  it".] 
monthly  contribution  of  every  Spar-        '  [icat  onovv :  "  in  any  part,  be  it 

tin  to  the  public  table,  was  a  me-  what  it  may".  See  the  handle  made 

dimoiis  of  barley-meal  (the  com-  of  this  by  the  Athenians,  ch.  23.] 
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the  truce  was  then  immediately  to  be  void ;  other- 
' — ' — ^   wise  to  hold  good  till  the  return  of  the  Lacedse- 

YBAR    VII.  " 

AC.  125.     monian    ambassadors    from   Athens. — That   the 

Ol.88  S 

The  articien'of  Atheuians  shouM  convoy  them  in  a  galley  unto 

th?  truce.        Athens  and  back. — That  at  their  return  the  truce 

should  end,  and  the  Athenians  should  restore  them 

their  galleys  in  as  good  estate  as  they  had  received 

them. 

Thus  was  the  truce  made,  and  the  galleys  were 
delivered  to  the  Athenians,  to  the  number  of  about 
three  score :  and  the  ambassadors  were  sent  away; 
who  arriving  at  Athens,  said  as  followeth : 

17.  "  Men  of  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  have 
sent  us  hither  concerning  our  men  in  the  island,  to 
see  if  we  can  persuade  you  to  such  a  course,  as 
being  most  profitable  for  you,  may,  in  this  misfor- 
tune, be  the  most  honourable  for  us  that  our  pre- 
sent condition  is  capable  of.  We  will  not  be  longer 
in  discourse  than  standeth  .with  our  custom,  being 
the  fashion  with  us,  where  few  words  suffice,  there 
indeed  not  to  use  many ;  but  yet  to  use  more, 
when  the  occasion  requireth  that  by  words  we 
should  make  plain  that  which  is  to  be  done  in 
actions  of  importance  ^  But  the  words  we  shall 
use,  we  pray  you  to  receive  not  with  the  mind  of 
an  enemy,  nor  as  if  we  went  about  to  instruct  you 
as  men  ignorant ;  but  for  a  remembrance  to  you 
of  what  you  know,  that  you  may  deliberate  wisely 
therein.     It  is  now  in  your  power  to  assure  your 


'  [*'  We  iiro  about  to  lengtlien  to  use  more,  when  occasion  may  be 

our  speech,  not  indeed  atrainst  our  for  explaininf^  by  words  sometbin; 

wont,  but  that  it  is  our  natural  in)])ortint  in  order   to   effect  ou 

practice,  where  few  words  suffice,  object''.  Goell.  Sec  the  sU)ry  relate 

there  indeed  nut  to  use  many  :  but  by  Hermlotus,  iii.  46.  Arnold.] 
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present  good  fortune  with  reputation,  holding  what  iv. 
you  have,  with  the  addition  of  honour  and  glory  ^^^^^  ^~^  ^ 
besides:  and  to  avoid  that  which  befalleth  men  a.c.425. 
upon  extraordinary  success;  who  through  hope  orauon  of  tile 
aspire  *  to  greater  fortune,  because  the  fortune  they  »«<»»"«»• 
have  already  came  unhoped  for.  Whereas  they 
that  have  felt  many  changes  of  both  fortunes, 
ought  indeed  to  be  most  suspicious  of  the  good. 
So  ought  your  city,  and  ours  especially,  upon  expe- 
rience in  all  reason  to  be.  1 8.  Know  it,  by  seeing 
this  present  misfortune  fallen  on  us ;  who  being  of 
greatest  dignity  of  all  the  Grecians,  come  to  you 
to  ask  that,  which  before  we  thought  chiefly  in  our 
own  hands  to  give^  And  yet  we  are  not  brought 
to  this  through  weakness,  nor  through  insolence 
upon  addition  of  strength ;  but*^  because  it  suc- 
ceeded not  with  the  power  we  had  as  we  thought 
it  should ;  which  may  as  well  happen  to  any  other 
as  to  ourselves.  So  that  you  have  no  reason  to 
conceive,  that  for  your  power  and  purchases  ^  for- 
tune also  must  be  therefore  always  yours.  Such 
wise  men  as  safely  reckon  their  prosperity  in  the 
account  of  things  doubtful,  do  most  wisely  also 
address  themselves  towards  adversity;  and  not 
think  that  war  will  so  far  follow  and  no  further, 
as  one  shall  please  more  or  less  to  take  it  in  hand, 
but  rather  so  far  as  fortune  shall  lead  it.  Such 
men  also  seldom  miscarrying,  because  they  be  not 
puffed  up  with  the  confidence  of  success,  choose 

*  ["  Always  aspire'*.]  (taken)  from  ourordinary  resources'*. 

*  ["  Come  to  you,  hitherto  think-    Goeller,  Arnold.] 

ia^  ourselves  too  high   to  grant        *  ["  From  the  present  strength 
what  we  now  come  to  request".]         of  your  state,  and  its  late  accessions, 

*  ["  But  deceived  in  our  opinion,    that  fortune"  &c.] 

VOL.  VIII.  D  D 


LacMUBmoniaDS. 
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IV.       then  principally  to  give  over,  when  they  are  in  their 
— """"    better  fortune.     And  so  it  will  be  good  for  you, 

TXAK   VII  •  ^"^ 

A.C.424.  men  of  Athens,  to  do  with  us ;  and  not,  if  rejecting 
omti^^Ae  our  advice  you  chance  to  miscarry,  (as  many  ways 
you  may),  to  have  it  thought  hereafter  that  all  your 
present  successes  were  but  mere  fortune :  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  your  hands  without  danger' 
to  leave  a  reputation  to  posterity  both  of  strength 
and  wisdom. 

19.  "  The  Lacedaemonians  call  you  to  a  peace  and 
end  of  the  war;  giving  you  peace,  and  alliance, 
and  much  other  friendship  and  mutual  familiarity; 
requiring  for  the  same  [only]  those  their  men  that 
are  in  the  island ;  though^  also  we  think  it  better 
for  both  sides,  not  to  try  the  chance  of  war,  whether 
it  fall  out  that  by  some  occasion  of  safety  offered 
they  escape  by  force,  or  being  expugned  by  si^ 
should  be  more  in  your  power  than  they  be^    For 
we  are  of  this  mind,  that  great  hatred  is  most  safely 
cancelled,  not  when  one  that  having  beaten  his 
enemy  and  gotten  much  the  better  in  the  war, 
brings  him  through  necessity  to  take  an  oath,  and 
to  make  peace  on  unequal  terms ;  but  when  having 
it  in  his  power  lawfully  so  to  do  if  he  please,  he 
overcome  him  likewise  in  goodness,  and,  contrary  to 
what  he  expects,  be  reconciled  to  him  on  moderate 
conditions'*.     For  in  this  case,  his  enemy  being 
obliged,  not  to  seek  revenge  as  one  that  had  been 
forced,  but  to  requite  his  goodness,  will,  for  shame, 


*  ["  To  leave  a  reputation  be-  *  ["  But  when,  haWng  it  in  Ws 

yond  the  reach  of  danger".]  power,  and  by  his  virtue  prevailed 

^  ['*  And  tliinking  it  better".]  on,  to  compound  on  equal  terms,  be 

'  [That  is,  should  be  not  only  should  contrary  to  what  an  eDeoj 

blockaded,  but  actually  taken.]  expects  be  reconciled*'.  Godler.] 
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be  the  more  inclined  to  the  conditions  agreed  on.        iv. 
And'  naturally,  to  those  that  relent  of  their  own 


TEAR   Til. 


accord,  men  give  way  reciprocally  with  content;  A.c.425. 
but  against  the  arrogant,  they  will  hazard  all,  even  oration  of  the 
when  m  their  own  judgments  they  be  too  weak. 
20.  But  for  us  both,  if  ever  it  were  good  to  agree, 
it  is  surely  so  at  this  present,  and  before  any  irre- 
parable accident  be  interposed.  Whereby  we 
should  be  compelled,  besides  the  common,  to  bear 
you  a  particular-  eternal  hatred  ;  and  you  be  de- 
prived of  the  commodities  we  now  oflFer  you.  Let 
us  be  reconciled  while  matters  stand  undecided, 
and  whilst  you  have  gained  reputation  and  our 
friendship,  and  we  not  suffered  dishonour,  and  but 
indifferent  loss.  And  we  shall*  not  only  ourselves 
prefer  peace  before  war,  but  also  give  a  cessation 
of  their  miseries  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians ; 
who  will  acknowledge  it  rather  from  you,  than  us. 
For  they  make  war,  not  knowing  whether  side 
begun ;  but  if  an  end  be  made,  w  hich  is  now  for 
the  most  part  in  your  own  hands,  the  thanks  will 
be  yours.  And  by  decreeing  the  peace,  you  may 
make  the  Lacedaemonians  your  sure  friends,  inas- 
much as  they  call  you  to  it,  and  are  therein  not 
forced,  but  gratified.  Wherein  consider  how  many 
commodities  are  like  to  ensue.  For  if  we  and 
you  go  one  way,  you  know  the  rest  of  Greece, 

^  [^  And  men  more  readily  do  is,  for  the  loss  each  fuinily  would 

this  towards  their  great  enemies,  suffer.      The  Spartan  aristocracy 

than  towards  those  with  whom  they  would  feel  it  a  personal  wound  to 

have  only  some  ordinary  difference,  lose  so  many  of  the  members  of 

And  naturally"  &c.]  their  principal  families.  Am.  Gull.] 

•  ["  Besides   the  hatred  of  the  '  ["  And  let  us  not  only  ourselves 

state,  that  also  of  individuals" :  that  prefer"  <Scc.] 

D  D  2 
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IV.        being  inferior  to  us,  will  honour  us  in  the  highest 
■^      *    degree*." 


TEAR   VII. 


A.C.425.'         21.  Thus  spake  the  Lacedaemonians;  thinking 

that  in  times  past  the  Athenians  had  coveted  peace, 

and  been  hindered  of  it  by  them ;  and  that  being 

now  offered,  they  would  gladly  accept  of  it.     But 

they,  having  these  men  intercepted  in  the  island, 

thought  they  might  compound  at  pleasure,  and 

aspired  to  greater  matters.    To  this  they  were  set 

on  for  the  most  part  by  Cleon  the  son  of  Cleaenetos, 

a  popular  man  at  that  time,  and  of  greatest  sway 

with  the  multitude.     He  persuaded  them  to  give 

The  inaoknt     this  auswcr :  ^^  That  they  in  the  island  ought  first 

people  of  Athens,  to  dcUvcr  up  their  arms,  and  come  themselves  to 
^•driceof  ^^Ijg^g.  ^jj  ^jjgjj  ^jjgy  should  be  there,  if  the 

Lacedaemonians  would  make  restitution  of  Nisaea, 
and  Pegae,  and  Troezen,  and  Achaia", — the  which 
they  had  not  won  in  war,  but  had  received  by 
former  treaty,  when  the  Athenians'^  being  in  dis- 

^  rd  fuyi^ra  rififitni:  "  will  give  to  hare  had  some  hold  on  Achaat 

us  highest  hoDour^\    Cooyejiog  to  cnahling  her  to  lerj  troops  there* 

the  understaoding  of  the  wiser  sort  In  any  other  sense  it  would  be  diA 

of  the  hearers,  the  consideration  of  ficult  to  saj  how  Achaia  ererbe- 

tyrannizing  the  rest  of  Greece.  Por  longed  to  Athens  to  restore  to  Sputa 

hy  the  highest  honour,  he  means  (see  i.  115).     Troezen  is  luppoftd 

tyranny ;  but  avoiding  the  envy  of  before  its  restoration  by  Athens  to 

the  word.     Because  if  he  had  said  have  been  captured  by  Tolmidesin 

it  plainly,  the  confederates  would  his  expedition  against  Peloponoenu 

see,  that  they  which  termed  them-  (i.  108).     In  it,  as  in  EpidanraSi 

selves   the  Deliverers    of   Greece^  appear  distinct  traces  of  the  ancieBt 

would  now,  out  of  private  interest,  Ionian    population :    its    fabvloitf 

be  content  to  join  with  the  Athen-  genealogies  and  religious  rites  attest- 

ians  to  tyrannize  it.     [Goeller  and  ing  a  close  connexion  between  its 

Arnold  have  adopted  the  idea  con-  earlier  inhabitants  and  the  Atbefi- 

tained  in  this  note.  See  v.  50,  note.]  ians :  so  much  so,  that  it  shtied 

'  [**  When  the  Athenians  came  with  the  Ionic  cities  in  the  woiship 

to  terms  being*'  \c.     See  i.  115.  of  the  Apaturian  Minerva  (sec  iii- 

Athens  is  said  by  lliirlwall  (iii.  43),  55,  note).] 
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tress,  and  at  that  time  in  more  need  of  peace  than        iv. 
now  [yielded  them  up  into  their  handsl — "  then    '     '     ^ 

»— '  r  J  TKAR   VII. 

they  should  have  their  men  again,  and  peace  should     A.c.425. 
he  made  for  as  long  as  they  both  should  think 
good". 

22.  To  this  answer  they  replied  nothing;  but  The Lacedio. 
desired  that  commissioners  might  be  chosen  to  to^jl^rk  b^ore 
treat  with  them,  who  by  alternate  speaking  and  l?^^ ''^' 
hearing,  might  quietly  make  such  an  agreement  as 

they  could  persuade  each  other  unto.  But  then 
Cleon  came  mightily  upon  them,  saying,  he  knew 
before  that  they  had  no  honest  purpose ;  and  that 
the  same  was  now  manifest,  in  that  they  refused  to 
speak  before  the  people,  but  sought  to  sit  in  con- 
sultation only  with  a  few :  and  willed  them,  if  they 
had  aught  to  say  that  was  real,  to  speak  it  before 
them  all.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  finding  that 
although  they  had  a  mind  to  make  peace  with  them 
upon  this  occasion  of  adversity,  yet  it  would  not 
be  fit  to  speak  in  it  before  the  multitude,  lest 
speaking  and  not  obtaining  they  should  incur  ca- 
lumny with  their  confederates ;  and  seeing  withal 
that  the  Athenians  would  not  grant  what  they 
sued  for  upon  reasonable  conditions,  they  went 
back  again  without  effect. 

23.  Upon  their  return,  wesently  the  truce  at  xheamuassadow 

Tfc—l  X  J  J     j.'L        T  J  •  return  without 

Pylus  was  at  an  end;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  effect,  and  the 
according  to  agreement,  demanded  restitution  of^*^®°^®^ 
their  galleys.     But  the  Athenians,  laying  to  their  The  Athenians 
charge  an  assault  made  upon  the  fort,  contrary  to  Se  ^v^^^^e 
the  articles,  and  other  matters  of  no  great  import-  Lac«d«monians. 
ance^  refused  to  render  them  :  standing  upon  this, 
that  it  was  said  that  the  accord  should  be  void 
upon  whatsoever  the  least  transgression  of  the 
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IV.  same.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  denying  it,  and 
"^ — ^  protesting  this  detention  of  their  galleys  for  an 
C.425.*  injury,  went  their  ways  and  betook  themselves  to 
!ir?t^ius  the  war.  So  the  war  at  Pylus  was  on  both  sides 
*°-  renewed  with  all  their  power :  the  Athenians  went 

every  day  about  the  island  with  two  galleys,  one 
going  one  way,  anotheir  another  way,  and  lay  at 
anchor  about  it  every  night  with  their  whole  fleet, 
except  on  that  part  which  lieth  to  the  open  sea; 
and  that,  only  when  it  was  windy ;  (from  Athens 
also  there  came  a  supply  of  thirty  galleys  more, 
to  guard  the  island ;  so  that  they  were  in  the 
whole  threescore  and  ten) :  and  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians^ made  assaults  upon  the  fort,  and  watched 
every  opportunity  that  should  present  itself  to  save 
their  men  in  the  island. 
(jracusians     24.  Whilst  thcsc  things  passed,  the  Syracusians 
i^hc'Jto^it  aod  their  confederates  in  Sicily,  adding  to  those  gal- 
^^.^^^  leys  that  lay  in  garrison  at  Messana  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  which  they  had  prepared,  made  war  out  of  Mes- 
sana ;  instigated  thereto  chiefly  by  the  Locrians,  as 
enemies  to  the  Rhegians,  whose  territory  they  had 
also  invaded  with  their  whole  forces  by  land :  and 
seeing  the  Athenians  had  but  a  few  galleys  present, 
and  hearing  that  the  greater  number  which  were 
to  come  to  them  were^mployed  in  the  siege  of  the 
island,  desired  to  try  with  them  a  battle  by  sea. 
For  if  they  could  get  the  better  with  their  navy, 
they  hoped,  lying  before  Rhegium  both  with  their 
land-forces  on  the  field  side  and  with  their  fleet  by 
sea,  easily  to  take  it  into  their  hands,  and  thereby 
strengthen  their  aff'airs.     For  Rhegium  a  promon- 

*  [*'  Lay  encamped  on  the  continent,  and  made  assaults^'  &c.] 
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tory  of  Italy^  and  Messana  in  Sicily  lying  near       iv. 
leather,  they  might  both  hinder  the  Athenians    - — ' — 

^^  ^^  YFAS   VII 

from  lying  at  anchor  there  against  them,  and  make  a.c  435. 
themselves  masters  of  the  strait ^  This  strait  is  ^'-®®-^- 
the  sea  between  Rhegium  and  Messana,  where 
Sicily  is  nearest  to  the  continent;  and  is  that 
which  is  called  Charybdis,  where  Ulysses  is  said  to 
have  passed  through.  Which,  for  that  it  is  very 
narrow,  and  because  the  sea  falleth  in  there  from 
two  great  mains^  the  Tyrrhene  and  Sicilian,  and  is 
rough,  hath  therefore  not  without  good  cause  been 
esteemed  dangerous. 


26.  In  this  strait  then  the  Syracusians  and  their  The  syraciMian. 

and  Athenia 
fight  at  sea. 


confederates,  with  somewhat  more  than  thirty  gal-  *"^  Athenian. 


leys,  were  constrained  in  the  latter  end  of  the  day 
to  come  to  a  sea-fight,  having  been  drawn  forth 
about  the  passage  of  a  certain  boat  to  undertake 
sixteen  galleys  of  Athens  and  eight  of  Rhegium : 
and  being  overcome  by  the  Athenians,  fell  off  with 
the  loss  of  one  galley,  and  went  speedily  each'^  [side] 
to  their  own  camp  at  Messana  and  Rhegium ;  and 
the  night  overtook  them  in  the  action.  After  this 
the  Locrians  departed  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
Rhegians ;  and  the  fleet  of  the  Syracusians  and  their 

'  ["  The  Athenians  would  be  un-  with  the  main  one,  the  latter  being 

able,  both  to  cruize  against  them,  forced  over  in  this  direction  by  the 

and  to  be  masters  of  the  strait''. —  oppositepointof  Pezzo.  This  agrees 

Rkeffhan  is  supposed  to  be  derived  in  some  measure  with  the  relation 

bom  piyvvfUj  to  break:  as  if  it  were  of  Thucydides,  who   is  the  only 

the  point  at  which  Sicily  had  been  writer  of  remote  antiquity  I  re- 

tevered  from  Italy. — *'  Charybdis  member   to  have  read,  who  has 

appears  to  be  an  agitated  water  of  assigned   to  this  danger  its  true 

from  seventy  to  ninety  fathoms  in  situation,  and  not  exaggerated  its 

depth,  circling  in  quick  eddies.    It  effects".    Smyth's  Mem.  on  Sicily.] 

is  owing  probably  to  the  meeting  of  ^  ["  Each":  that  is,  the  Syracus- 

the  harbour  and  lateral  currents  ans  and  Locrians.] 
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IV.       confederates  came  together  to  an  anchor  at  Peloris*, 
and  had  their  land-forces  by  them.   But  the  Athe- 


YBAB  Til. 


A.C.435.  nians  and  Rhegians  came  np  to  them,  and  finding 
their  galleys  empty  of  men  fell  in  amongst  them ; 
and  by  means  of  a  grapnel  cast  into  one  of  their 
galleys  they-  lost  that  galley,  but  the  men  swam 
out.  Upon  this  the  Syracusians  went  aboard,  and 
whilst  they  were  towed  along  the  shore  towards 
Messana,  the  Athenians  came  up  to  them  again ; 
and  the  Syracusians  opening'^  themselves,  charged 
first  and  sunk  another  of  their  galleys.  So  the 
Syracusians  passed  on  to  the  port  of  Messana,  hav- 
ing had  the  better  in  their  passage  by  the  shore 
and  in  the  sea-fight,  which  were  both  together  in 
such  manner  as  is  declared. 
The  Mesaanians  Thc  Athcniaus,  upou  ucws  that  Camariua  should 
Tf N^o^LiI  re-  ^y  Archias  and  his  complices  be  betrayed  to  the 
ceiveagf«ation  Syracusiaus,  went  thither.  In  the  meantime  the 
Messanians,  with  their  whole  power  by  land  and 
also  with  their  fleet,  warred  on  Naxos,  a  Chalcidique 
city  and  their  borderer.  The  first  day  having  forced 
the  Naxians  to  retire  within  their  walls,  they  spoiled 
their  fields ;  the  next  day  they  sent  their  fleet  about 
into  the  river  Acesine,  which  spoiled  the  country 
[as  it  went  up  the  river]  ;  and  with  their  land- 
forces  assaulted^  the  city.  In  the  meantime  many 
of  the  Siculi,  mountaineers,  came  down  to  their 


*  ["  At  Peloris  in  Messene".]  '  ["  Getting  themselves  out  to 

'  [avToi :  Goell.  Am. :  *'  they  on  sea  hy  a  lateral  movement**.  Goell 

their  part  lost  a  jjalley".     Vulgo  et  Arn.] 

Bekk.,  avTolQ :  "  the  Athenians  de-  **  \lffk^aKKov  is  supposed  to  be 

Urnyrd  for  them  (the  Syracusans)  a  corrupt :  and  never  means,  in  Thu- 

jjalley*'.   But  there  being  no  men  to  cydides,  adoriri  urbem,  but  irrup- 

swim  out  of  iiuy  Syracusan  jfalley,  tionem   farere  in   terrain ;   and  is 

it  could  not  l>eh»njr  to  them.]  never  joined  with  wpoc-  Poppo.] 
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assistance  against  the  Messanians:   which  when        ly. 
they  of  Naxos  perceived,  they  took  heart,  and    ' — ' — * 

^  r  y  J  '  YEAR   VII. 

encouraging  themselves  with  an  opinion  that  the  a,c.'125. 
Leontines,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  their 
confederates,  had  come  to  succour  them,  sallied 
suddenly  out  of  the  city  and  charged  upon  the 
Messanians,  and  put  them  to  flight  with  the  slaugh- 
ter of  a  thousand  of  their  soldiers ;  and  the  rest 
hardly  escaping  home.  For  the  barbarians  fell 
upon  them,  and  slew  the  most  part  of  them  in  the 
highways.  And  the  galleys  that  lay  at^  Messana, 
not  long  after  divided  themselves,  and  went  to  their 
several  homes.  Hereupon  the  Leontines  and  their  The  Athemann 
confederates,  together  with  the  Athenians,  marched  ^,^to*^e 
presently  against  Messana,  as  being  now  weakened;  M«»aua. 
and  assaulted  it,  the  Athenians  with  their  fleet  by 
the  haven,  and  the  land-forces  at^  the  wall  to  the 
field.  But  the  Messanians,  and  certain  Locrians 
with  Demoteles,  who  after  this  loss  had  been  left 
there  in  garrison,  issuing  forth  and  falling  suddenly 
upon  them,  put  a  great  part  of  the  Leontines'  army 
to  flight,  and  slew  many.  But  the  Athenians  see- 
ing that,  disbarked  and  relieved  them ;  and  coming 
upon  the  Messanians  now  in  disorder,  chased  them 
again  into  the  city.  Then  they  erected  a  trophy, 
and  put  over  to  Rhegium.  After  this,  the  Grecians 
of  Sicily  warred  one  upon  another  without  the 
Athenians. 

26.  All  this  while  the  Athenians  at  Pylus  be- T^e  Athenian. 
sieved  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  island;  and  the""*^^*^""«^*<* 

^■^  ,  watch  the  island. 

army  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  continent  re- 
mained still  upon  the  place.  This  keeping  of  watch 

*  ["  Putting  into  Mcssiina".]  *  [*'  Against  the  city".] 
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IV.       was  exceedingly  painfbl  to  the  Athenians,  in  respect 
of  the  want  they  had  both  of  corn  and  water :  for 


TBAB  Til. 


A.C.425.  there  was  no  well  but  one,  and  that  was  in  the  fort 
itself  of  Pylus,  and  no  great  one.  And  the  greatest 
number  turned  up  the  gravel^  and  drank  such 
water  as  they  were  like  to  find  there.  They  were 
also  scanted  of  room  for  their  camp;  and  their 
galleys  not  having  place  to  ride  in,  they  were  forced 
by  turns,  some  to  stay  ashore,  and  others  to  take 
their  victual  and  lie  off  at  anchor^.  But  their 
greatest  discouragement  was,  the  time  which  they 
had  stayed  there  longer  than  they  had  thought  to 
have  done;  for  they  thought  to  have  famished 
them  out  in  a  few  days,  being  in  a  desert  island  and 
having  nothing  to  drink  but  salt  water.  The  cause 
The  shift  of  the  hcreof  were  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  pro- 
^J^""X""  claimed  that  any  man  that  would,  should  carry  in 
^^  ^^  meal,  wine,  cheese,  and  all  other  esculents  neces- 
sary for  a  siege,  into  the  island,  appointing  for  the 
same  a  great  reward  of  silver :  and  if  any  Helot 
should  carry  in  any  thing,  they  promised  him 
liberty.  Hereupon  divers  with  much  danger  im- 
ported victual ;  but  especially  the  Helotes,  who 
putting  off  from  all  parts  of  Peloponnessus,  where- 
soever they  chanced  to  be,  came  in  at  the  parts  of 
the  island  that  lay  to  the  wide  sea.  But  they  had 
a  care  above  all  to  take  such  a  time  as  to  be  brought 
in  with  the  wind.  For  when  it  blew  from  the  sea, 
they  could  escape  the  watch  of  the  galleys  easily ^r 
for  they  could  not  then  lie  round  about  the  island 


victaoL 


*  [That  is,  on  the  beach.]  couragement,  the  lime"  &c.] 
'  ["  Some  to  take  their  victual        '  ["  More  easily :  for  it  was  then 

on  shore,  and  others  to  lie  at  an-  impossible  to  lie  round  &c,  whiisi 

chor.     And  it  was  very  jrreat  <lis-  the  Helots  were  not  tender^'  &c.] 
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at  anchor.     And  the  Helotes  were  nothing  tender       iv. 
in  putting  ashore ;  for  they  ran  their  galleys  on    '^^^^^ 
ground,  valued  at  a  price  in  money :  and  the  men     A.c.425 
of  arms  also  watched  at  all  the  landing  places  of    °'" 
the  island.     But  as  many  as  made  attempt  when 
the  w^eather  was  calm,  were  intercepted.    There 
were  also  such  as  could  dive,  that  swam  over  into 
the  island  through  the  haven,  drawing  after  them 
in  a  string  bottles  *  filled  with  poppy  tempered  with 
honey,  and  pounded  linseed :  whereof  some  at  the 
first  passed  unseen,  but  were  afterwards  watched. 
So  that  on  either  part  they  used  all  possible  art : 
one  side  to  send  over  food,  the  other  to  apprehend 
those  that  carried  it. 

27.  The  people  of  Athens  being  advertised  of  A.c.425 
the  state  of  their  army,  how  it  was  in  distress,  and  xhe^Ath^il 
that  victual  was  transported  into  the  island,  knew  y^/^k^  ^ 

*  '  their  anny  1 

not  what  they  should  do  to  it,  and  feared  lest  winter  tained  wioi 
should  overtake  them  in  their  siege;  fearing*'  notisiL^T^ 
only  that  to  provide  them  of  necessaries  about 
Peloponnesus,  and  in  a  desert  place  withal,  would 
be  a  thing  impossible,  but  also  that  they  should  be 
anable  to  send  forth  so  many  things  as  were  requi- 
site, though  it  were  summer ;  and  again,  that  the 
parts  thereabout  being  without  harbour,  there 
would  be  no  place  to  lie  at  anchor  in  against  them; 


*  [*'  Skins".     The  seed  of  the  send    them    sufficient    supplies) ; 

white  poppy,  roasted  und  mixed  and  that  there  could  be  no  watch 

itith  honej,  was  a  dish  in  the  se-  kept   by   their  galleys,  the  place 

cond  course  amongst  the  ancients.]  being  harbourless :  so  that  either, 

'  ['*  Seeing  that  the  transport  of  themselves  giving  over  the  block- 

tbe  necessary  supplies  round  Pelo-  ade,  the  men  would  escape  so,  or 

ponnesus  would  be  impossible;  (and  taking    advantage    of    some    foul 

this  in  a  desert  place,  where  even  weather,  they  would  get  out  aboard 

in  summer  they  were  unable  to  the  ships  that  brought  them  food".] 
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IV.       but  that  the  watch  there  ceasing  of  itself,  the  men 
would  by   that  means  escape,  or  in   some  foul 


YFAE   YII. 

A.C.426,     weather  be  carried  away  in  the  same  boats  that 

brought  them  meat.     But  that  which  they  feared 

most  was,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  seemed  to  have 

some  assurance  of  them  already  \  because  they  sent 

no   more  to   negotiate   about  them.      And   they 

repented  now  that  they  had  not  accepted  of  the 

cieon  to  avoid   pcacc.     But  Clcou  kuowiug  himsclf  to  be  the  man 

toi^lh^'p^e,  suspected  for  hindering  the  agreement,  said,  that 

engagethhiniMif,  jj^gy  ^j^q  brought  thc  ucws  rcportcd  not  the  truth. 

ere  he  was  aware,  j  o  r 

to  fetch  thnw     Whereupon,  they  that  came  thence  advising  them, 

that  were  hesieg-  .^,  iiii-  •  i  •  i 

ed  in  the  inland  if  thcy  would  not  bclieve  it,  to  send  to  view  the 
home  to  Athens.  gg|^jg  ^f  ^j^g  army,  hc  and  Theogenes  were  chosen 

by  the  Athenians  to  view  it.  But  when  he  saw  that 
he  must  of  force  either  say  as  they  said  whom  he 
before  calumniated,  or  saying  the  contrary  be 
proved  a  liar :  he  advised  the  Athenians,  seeing* 
them  inclined  of  themselves  to  send  thither  greater 
forces  than  they  had  before  thought  to  do,  that  it 
was  not  fit  to  send  to  view  the  place,  nor  to  lose 
their  opportunity  by  delay ;  but  if  the  report  seemed 
unto  them  to  be  true,  they  should  make  a  voyage 
against  those  men  :  and  glanced  at  Nicias  the  son 
of  Niceratus,  then  general,  upon  malice  and  vriith 
language  of  reproach :  saying  it  was  easy,  if  the 
leaders^  were  men,  to  eo  and  take  them  there  in 

Cleon  iindertok.  ^ 

eth  to  fetch  thoiM}  the  island;  and  that  himself,  if  he  had  the  com- 
wxL^toAthi^' n^and,  would  do  it.     28.  But  Nicias,  seeing  the 


^  ["  That  the  Lacedaemonians  clincd  in  their  minds  to  the  expedi- 

felt  they  had  some  strong  gn)und  tion,  that  it  was  not  lit"  &c.] 

to  rely  on'*.]  ^  ["  The  generaW^ :  that  is,  the  ten 

■  [**  He  advised  the  Athenians,  annually  chosen. — "  That  himself 

seeing  them    somewhat  more  in-  a/ ony  ra^t?,  if  he  had"  5cc.] 
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Athenians  to  be  in  a  kind  of  tumult  against  Cleon,       jy. 
for  that  when  he  thou&'ht  it  so  easy  a  matter  he    '^ — ' — * 

_  ,       ,  ''  YEAR   VII. 

did  not  presently  put  it  m  practice ;  and  seeing  also     a,c.425. 

he  had  upbraided  him,  willed  him  to  take  what       *^'   ' ' 

strength  he  would  that*  they  could  give  him,  and 

undertake  it.     Cleon  supposing  at  first  that  he 

gave  him  this  leave  but  in  words,  was  ready  to 

accept  it ;  but  when  he  knew  he  would  give  him 

the  authority  in  good  earnest,  then  he  shrunk  back ; 

and  said,  that  not  he,  but  Nicias  was  general ;  being 

now  indeed  afraid,  and  hoping  that  he  durst  not 

have  given  over  the  ofl&ce  to  him.   But  then  Nicias 

again  bade  him  do  it,  and  gave  over^  his  command 

[to  him]   for  so  much  as  concerned  Pylus;  and 

called  the  Athenians  to  witness  it.  They,  (as  is  the  cieon  taken  at 

fashion  of  the  multitude),  the  more  Cleon  declined  Jj^^;;;^^i;^^^^^^ 

the  voyage  and  went  back  from  his  word,  pressed  erapioyinent,but 

Nicias  so  much  the  more  to  resign  his  power  to  him, 

and  cried  out  upon  Cleon  to  go.     Insomuch  as  not 

knowing  how  to  disengage  himself  of  his  word,  he 

undertook  the  voyage;  and  stood  forth,  saying, 

that  he  feared  not  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  he 

would  not  carry  any  man  with  him  out  of  the  city, 

but  only  the  Lemnians  and  Imbrians  that  then  were 

present,  and  those  targettiers  that  were  come  to 

them  from  iEnus,  and  four  hundred  archers  out  of 

other  places :  and  with  these  he  said,  added  to  the 

soldiers  that  were  at  Pylus  already,  he  would  within 

twenty  days  either  fetch  away  the  Lacedaemonians 

alive,  or  kill  them  upon  the  place.   This  vain  speech  a  giorimw  i>oast 

moved  amongst  the  Athenians  some  laughter,  and^  uken.  "  ^^ 

*  ["  For  what  concerned  them        '  ["  But  nevertheless  the  affair 
(the  generals)".   Arnold.]  gave  great  content  to  the  wiser  sort, 

'  [Gave  up  his  command.]  considering  that  of  two"  &c.] 
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IV.        was  heard  with  great  content  of  the  wiser  sort.  For 
' — ' — '    of  two  benefits,  the  one  must  needs  fall  oat ;  either 

TEAR  VII.  ' 

A.C.425.  to  be  rid  of  Cleon,  (which  was  their  greatest  hope), 
or  if  they  were  deceived  in  that,  then  to  get  those 
Lacedaemonians  into  their  hands. 

29.  Now  when  he  had  dispatched  with  the  assem- 
bly, and  the  Athenians  had  by  their  voices  decreed 
him  the  voyage,  he  joined  unto  himself  Demos- 
thenes, one  of  the  commanders  at  Pylus,  and  pre- 
sently put  to  sea^  He  made  choice  of  Demosthenes 
for  his  companion,  because  he  heard  that  he  also  of 
himself  had  a  purpose  to  set  his  soldiers  aland  in 
the  isle.  For  the  army  having  suffered  much  by 
the  straitness  of  the  place,  and  being  rather  the 
besieged  than  the  besieger,  had  a  great  desire  to 
put  the  matter  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle :  confirmed' 
therein  the  more,  for  that  the  island  had  been  burnt. 
The  reuon  why  For  having  bceu  for  the  most  part  wood,  and  (by 
^~^3i„  reason  it  had  lain  ever  desert)  without  path,  they^ 

l^M^rthJbe-  ^^^^  before  [the  more]  afraid,  and  thought  it  the 
•i«ged  by  fight  advantage  of  the  enemy ;  for  assaulting  them  out 
of  sight,  they  might  annoy  a  very  great  army  that 
should  offer  to  come  aland.  For  their  errors  being 
in  the  wood,  and  their  preparation  could  not  so 
well  have  been  discerned^:  whereas  all  the  faults 
of  their  own  army  should  have  been  in  sight :  so 
that  the  enemy  might  have  set  upon  them  suddenly, 
in  what  part  soever  they  had  pleased ;  because  the 
onset  had  been  in  their  own  election.  Again,  if  they 
should  by  force  come  up  to  fight  with  the  Lacedse- 


1  m 


["  And  was  proceeding  to  sail  *  ["  For  to  themselves  the  defi- 

shortly".  Aniold.]  ciencies  and  the  preparation  of  their 

■  ["  And  he  was  confirmed"  &c.]  enemy,  being  hidden  by  the  wood, 

^  ["  He  was  afraid".]  would  not  be  equally  visible".] 
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moniaDS  at  hand  in  the  thick  woods^  the  fewer  and       iv. 
skilful  of  the  ways,  he  thought,  would  be  too  hard    ^^^^^^ 
for  the  many  and  unskilful.     Besides,  their  own     a.c.425. 
army  being  great  it  might  receive  an  overthrow 
before  they  could  know  of  it ;  because  they  could 
not  see  where  it  was  needful  to  relieve  one  another. 
30.  These  things  came  into  his  head  especially  from 
the  loss  he  received  in  ^Etolia ;  which  in  part^  also 
happened  by  occasion  of  the  woods.     But  the  sol- 
diers, for  want  of  room,  having  been  forced  to  put 
in  at  the  outside  of  the  island  to  dress  their  dinners 
with  a  watch  before  them,  and  one  of  them  having'  The  woo<i  of  the 
set  fire  on  the  wood,  [it  burnt  on  by  little  and  j^^^^tn^"™'  ^^ 
little],  and  the  wind  afterwards  rising,  the  most  of 
it  was  burnt  before  they  were  aware.     By  this 
accident,  Demosthenes  the  better  discerning  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  more  than  he  had  ima- 
gined, having^  before  by  victual  sent  unto  them 
thought  them  not  so  many,  did  now  prepare  him- 
self for  the  enterprise,  as  a  matter  deserving  the 
Athenians'  utmost  care,  and  as  having  better  com- 
modity of  landing  in  the  island  than  before  he  had ; 
and  both  sent  for  the  forces  of  such  confederates 
as  were  near,  and  put  in  readiness  every  other 
needful  thing.     And  Cleon,  who  had  sent  a  mes-cieonamvethat 
senger  before  to  signify  his  coming,  came  himself^"* 
also  with  those  forces  which  he  had  required  unto 
Pylus. 


*  [**  In  a  great  degree".  See  i.23.]  the  Athenians  would  take  the  affair 

'  [^*  Haying  unwittingly  set  lire  rather  to  heart  as  a  matter  of  im- 

to  a  small  part  of  the  wood,  and  portance,  and  that  the  island  was 

the  wind''  Sec.']  easier  to  land  in  than  he  thought 

'  [Discerning  that  the  Laceda;-  for,  did  now  prepare  for  the  enter- 

monians  were  more  Sec,  *'  and  that  prise,  and  both  sent"  Scc.'\ 
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IV.  When  they  were  both  together,  first  they  sent  a 

herald  to  the  camp  in  the  continent,  to  know  if 


TKAR    VII 


A.C.425.  they  would  command  those  in  the  island  to  deliver 
up  themselves  and  their  arms  without  battle,  to  be 
held  with  easy  imprisonment  till  some  agreement 
were  made  touching  the  main  war.  31.  Which 
when  they  refused,  the  Athenians  for  one  day  held 
The  AUieniaiu  thcir  hauds ;  but  the  next  day,  having  put  aboard 

off  in  the  night,  and  landed  a  little  before  day  on 
both  sides  of  the  island,  both  from  the  main  and 
from  the  haven,  to  the  number  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred men  of  arms ;  and  marched  upon  high  speed 
towards  the  foremost  watch  of  the  island.  For  thus 
the  Lacedaemonians  lay  quartered.  In  this  fore- 
most watch,  were  about  thirty  men  of  arms :  the 
middest  and  evenest  part  of  the  island,  and  about 
the  water  ^  was  kept  by  Epitadas  their  captain  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  number:  and  another 
part  of  them,  which  were  not  many,  kept  the  last 
guard  towards  Pylus,  which  place  to  the  seaward 
was  on  a  cliff,  and  least  assailable  by  land.  For 
there  was^  also  a  certain  fort  which  was  old,  and 
made  of  chosen  [not  of  hewn]  stones ;  which  they 
thought  would  stand  them  in  stead  in  case  of  vio- 
lent retreat.  Thus  they  were  quartered. 
and  kill  those  32.  Now  thc  Athcuiaus  presently  killed  those  of 
fiwt  3  mmt  re.  ^^^^  foremost  guard,  which  they  so  ran  to,  in  their 
moto  wtttcb  «h«n  cabins,  and  as  they  were  taking  arms.     For^  they 

'  [*'  The  middle  of  the  island,  in  their  cabins  and  iu  the  act  of 

beiup^  the  most  level  and  where  lay  taking  arms,  and  they  (thc  Athen- 

the  water,  was  kept'Wc.]  ians)  having  hinded  unobsencd; 

-  [*'  For  there  was  there''  kc.']  the  I^aceda^roonians  thinking  that 

^  [**  They  (the  guards)  being  yet  those  galleys  liad  conic'*  Ace] 
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knew  not  of  their  landing ;  but  thought  those  gal-       iv. 
leys  had  come  thither  to   anchor   in   the  night 


rKAR   VII. 


according  to  custom,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do.  a.c  m. 
As  soon  as  it  was  morning,  the  rest  of  the  army 
also  landed,  out  of  somewhat  more  than  seventy 
galleys,  every  one  with  such  arms  as  he  had,  being 
all  [that  rowed]  except  only  the  Thalamii  * ;  eight 
hundred  archers ;  targetiers  as  many ;  all  the  Mes- 
senians  that  came  to  aid  them ;  and  as  many  of 
them  besides  as  held  any  place  about  Pylus,  except 
only  the  garrison  of  the  fort  itself.     Demosthenes  The  Atheniann 

a1_  J*  •!•  i.t.i_jjj  divide  thom- 

tnen  disposmg  his  army  by  two  hundred  and  more  s^ivos  into  many 
in  a  company,  and  in  some  less,  [at  certain  dis-  Jl^}|['„J^JJ.  „f 
tances],  seized  on  all  the  higher  grounds;  to  the ?^'« i-^^.***^""'""- 
end  that  the  enemies,  compassed  about  on  every 
side,  might  the  less  know  what  to  do,  or  against 
what  part  to  set  themselves  in  battle,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  shot  of  the  multitude  from  every  part ; 
and  when  they  should  make  head  against  those 
that  fronted  them,  be  charged  behind ;  and  when 
they  should  turn  to  those  that  were  opposed  to  their 
flanks,  be  charged  at  once  both  behind  and  before. 
And  which  way  soever  they  marched,  the  light- 
armed  and  such  as  were  meanliest  provided  of  arms 
followed"  them  at  the  back  with  arrows,  darts, 
stones,  and  slings ;  who  have  courage  enough  afar 

'  [The  trireme  had  three  ranks  above  the  other,  others  the  Thranitai 

of  rowers,  the  Thranito',  ZygiUe^  in  tlic  stern,  tlie  ZypitOB  in  midships, 

and  Thalamii.    Of  these  the  Tha-  and    tlic    Thalumii    in  the  head, 

lamii  were  the  lowest  order  or  least  Goeller.] 

efficient  men,  and  were  therefore  '  [**  Were  to  follow  them",  awo- 

unprovided  witli  arms  and  unfit  for  pioruToi  {meanliest  provided  Sec.)  is 

action.  The  relative  position  in  the  rendered  by  Goeller  "most  difficult 

galley  of  these  three  ranks,  is  matter  to  j^et  at". — "  Who  ixrc  formidable 

of  doul)t :  some  placing  them  one  at  a  distance".] 

VOL.  VIII.  E  E 
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IV.       oflF,  and  could  not  be  charged,  but  would  overcome 
flying,  and  also  press  the  enemies  when  they  should 


TIAm   TII. 


AC. 425.     retire.  With  this  design  Demosthenes  both  intended 

his  landing  at  first,  and  afterwards  ordered  his 

The  fight  be.    forccs  accordiugly  in  the  action.    33.  Those  that 

u^J^^n  were  about  Epitadas,  who  were  the  greatest  part 

S^^toStiS)  ^^  those  in  the  island,  when  they  saw  that  the  fore- 

u«»^  most  guard  was  slain  and  that  the  army  marched 

towards  them,  put  themselves  in  array,  and  went 

towards  the  men  of  arms  of  the  Athenians  with 

intent  to  charge  them :  for  these  were  opposed  to 

them  in  front,  and  the  light-armed  soldiers  on  their 

flanks  and  at  their  backs.     But  they  could  neither 

come  to  join  with  them,  nor  any  way  make  use  of 

their  skill.    For  both  the  light-armed  soldiers  kept 

them  off  with  shot  from  either  side,  and^  the  men 

of  arms  advanced  not.    Where  the  light-armed 

soldiers  approached  nearest,  they  were  driven  back; 

but  returning,  they  charged  them  afresh,  being  men 

armed  lightly,  and  that  easily  got  out  of  their  reach 

by  running,  especially  the  ground  being  uneasy  and 

rough  by  having  been  formerly  desert ;  so  that  the 

Lacedaemonians  in  their  armour  could  not  follow 

them. 

34.  Thus  for  a  little  while  they  skirmished  one 
against  another  afar  off.  But  when  the  Laceds- 
monians  were  no  longer  able  to  run  out  after  them 
where  they  charged,  these  light-armed  soldiers  see- 
ing them  less  earnest  in  chasing  them,  and  taking 
courage  chiefly  from  their  sight,  as  being  many 
times  their  number,  and  having  also  been  used  to 
them  so  much  as  not  to  think  them  now  so  dan- 


*  [**  Whilst  the  heaTy-armed  advanced  not,  but  lay  stiJr.] 
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gerous  as  they  had  done^  for  that  they  had  not  re-       iv. 
ceived  so  mach  hurt  at  theu*  hands  as  their  subdued 


YKAR   VII. 


mmds^  because  they  were  to  fight  against  the  Lace-  a.c.^sj. 
daemonianSy  had  at  their  first  landing  prejudged, 
coDtemned  them ;  and  with  a  great  cry  ran  all  at 
once  upon  them,  casting  stones,  arrows,  and  darts, 
as  to  every  man  came  next  to  hand.  Upon  this 
cry  and  assault  they  were  much  terrified,  as  not 
accustomed  to  such  kind  of  fight ;  and  withal  a 
great  dust  of  the  woods  lately  burnt  mounted  into 
the  air ;  so  that  by  reason  of  the  arrows  and  stones, 
that  together  with  the  dust  flew  from  such  a  mul- 
titude of  men,  they  could  hardly  see  before  them. 
Then  the  battle  grew  sore  on  the  Lacedaemonians' 
side :  for  their  jacks  ^  now  gave  way  to  the  arrows, 
and  the  darts  that  were  thrown  stuck  broken  in 
them ;  so  as  they  could  not  handle  themselves,  as 
neither  seeing  before  them,  nor  hearing  any  direc- 
tion given  them  for  the  greater  noise  of  the  enemy; 
but  danger  being  on  all  sides,  were  hopeless  to  save 
themselves  upon  any  side  by  fighting.  35.  In  the  TiuLareaxmnn. 
end,  many  of  them  being  now  wounded,  for  that  J^"  wh«e Thi"** 
they  could  not  shift  their  ground,  they  made  their  ^'^^^ 
retreat  in  close  order  to  the^  last  guard  of  the 
island,  and  to  the  watch  that  was  there.  When 
they  once  gave  ground,  then  were  the  light-armed 
soldiers  much  more  confident  than  before,  and 
pressed  upon  them  with  a  mighty  noise :  and  as 
many  of  the  Lacedaemonians  as  they  could  intercept 


wan 


^  [iriXoc  seems  to  have  signified    posed  to  be  sometliing  made  of  liair. 
a  helmet^  as  well  as  a  jerkin  or    Gocllcr.] 

lining  of  the  breastrplate :  here  pro-  ^  ["  To  the  stronghohl  at  the  cx- 
hably  the  latter.  From  its  original  tremity  of  the  island,  which  was  not 
signification  of  hairy  it  may  l)c  sup-    far  off,  and  their  o^^n  guards''.] 

BE  3 
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IV.       in  their  retreat,  they  slew ;  but  the  most  of  them 
•     '    ^    recovered  the  fort,  and  together  with  the  watch  of 

VEAK    VII,  '  O 

A.C.425.     the  same  put  themselves  in  order  to  defend  it  in  all 

OufW.-i 

Tiie  AUieni^  parts  that  were  subject  to  assault.  The  Athenians 
tw^*'*""  following  could  not  now  encompass  and  hem  them 
in,  for  the  strong  situation  of  the  place ;  but  assault- 
ing them  in  the  face,  sought  only  how  to  put  them 
from  the  wall.  And  thus  they  held  out  a  long  time, 
the  better  part  of  a  day,  either  side  tired  with  the 
fight,  and  with  thirst,  and  with  the  sun:  one 
endeavouring  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  top,  the 
other  to  keep  their  ground.  And  the  Lacedsemon- 
ians  defended  themselves  easilier  now  than  before, 
because  they  were  not  now  encompassed  upon  their 
flanks.  36.  When  there  was  no  end  of  the  business, 
the  captain  of  the  M essenians  said  unto  Cleon  and 
Demosthenes,  that  they  spent  their  labour  there  in 
vain :  and  that  if  they  would  deliver  unto  him  a 
part  of  the  archers  and  light-armed  soldiers,  to  get 
up  by  such  a  way  as  he  himself  should  find  out,  and 
come  behind  upon  their  backs,  he  thought  the 
Some  of  the      eutrauce  might  be  forced.     And  having  received 

u^tewll^d  thT**  the  forces  he  asked,  he  took  his  way  from  a  place 
i.ace<i«iiionianB  ^^j  ^f  gj^jj^.  |.q  ^j^g  Laccdaemonians,  that  he  might 

uniieen,ana  o  ^  o 

appear  at  their  not  bc  discovcrcd ;  making  his  approach  under  the 
cliflfe  of  the  island,  where  they  were  continual  * ;  in 
which  part,  trusting  to  the  natural  strength  thereof, 
they  kept  no  watch ;  and  with  much  labour  and 
hardly  unseen,  came  behind  them :  and  appearing 
suddenly  from  above  at  their  backs,  both  terrified 
the  enemies  with  the  sight  of  what  they  expected 
not,  and  much  confirmed  the  Athenians  w^ith  the 


back*. 


["  \Vhcrevcr  Ihcy  gave  a  passage,  aud  where  trusting"  &c.  Goeller.] 
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sight  of  what  they  expected.  And  the  Lacedsemon-  iv. 
ians,  being  now  charged  w!th  their  shot  both  before 
and  behind,  were  in  the  same  case  (to  compare  A.c.425. 
small  matters  with  great)  that  they  were  in  at 
Thermopylse.  For  then  they  were  slain  by  the 
Persians,  shut  up  on  both  sides  in  a  narrow  path^ 
and  these  now  being  charged  on  both  sides,  could 
make  good  the  place  no  longer ;  but  fighting  few 
against  many,  and  being  weak  withal  for  want  of 
food,  were  at  last  forced  to  give  ground :  and  the 
Athenians  by  this  time  were  also  masters  of  all  the 
entrances. 

37.  But  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  knowing  that 
the  more  they  gave  back,  the  faster  they  would  be 
killed  by  their  army^,  staid  the  fight  and  held  in 
the  soldiers:  with  desire  to  carry  them  alive  to 
Athens,  in  case  their  spirits  were  so  much  broken 
and  their  courage  abated  by  this  misery,  as  upon 
proclamation  made  they  would  be  content  to  de- 
liver up  their  arms.  So  they  proclaimed,  that  they^ 
should  deliver  up  their  arms  and  themselves  to  the 
Athenians,  to  be  disposed  of  as  to  them  should 
seem  good.  38.  Upon  hearing  hereof  the  most  of  TbeLace.i.pinou. 
them  threw  down  their  bucklers,  and  shook  their  **°*  ^*''^'^* 
hands  above  their  heads ;  signifying  their  accepta- 
tion of  what  was  proclaimed.  Whereupon  a  truce 
was  made,  and  they  came  to  treat,  Cleon  and 
Demosthenes  of  one  side,  and  Styphon  the  son  of 
Pharax  on  the  other  side.  For  of  them  that  had 
command  there"*,  Epitadas,  who  was  the  first,  was 

*  ["  For  there  they  were  slain  by  they  would  be  utterly  destroyed  by 

the  Persians,  who  turned  them  by  their  army,  stayed  the  fight"  &c.] 
the  path  (over  the  mountains)".]  '  ["  Whether  would  they"  Ace] 

'  ["  Knowing:  that  if  they  gave        *  ["  That  had  command  {vpo- 

ground  any  more,  be  it  ever  so  little,  npov)  before  Styphon".] 
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IV.       slain ;  and  Hippagretes^  who  was  chosen  to  snc- 
' — * — *   ceed  him,  lay  amongst  the  dead,  thoogh  yet  alive ; 
A.C.424.     and  this  man  was  the  third  to  succeed  in  the  com* 
mand  by  the  law,  in  case  the  others  should  mis- 
carry.    Styphon,  and  those  that  were  with  him, 
said  they  woold  send  over  to  the  Lacedsemonians 
in  the  continent,  to  know  what  they  there  would 
advise  them  to.    But  the  Athenians  letting  none 
go  thence,  called  for  heralds  out  of  the  continent : 
and  the  question  having  been  twice  or  thrice  asked, 
the  last  of  the  Lacedaemonians  that  came  over  from 
the  continent  brought  them  this  answer :  Tke  La- 
cedremanians  bid  you  take  advice  touching  your- 
selves,  such  as  you  shall  think  good  ;  provided  you 
TheUcedfBiiKm-  do  nothing  dishonourably.  Whereupon  having  con- 
lh!Sr^»rLd  suited,  they  yielded  up  themselves  and  their  arms. 
are  carried  pri-  ^j^  J  t^g  Atheuiaus  attcudcd  them  that  day  and  the 

■oners  to  Athens.  ^ 

night  following  with  a  watch :  but  the  next  day, 
after  they  had  set  up  their  trophy  in  the  island,  they 
prepared  to  be  gone ;  and  committed  the  prisoners 
to  the  custody  of  the  captains  of  the  galleys.  And 
the  Lacedaemonians  sent  over  a  herald,  and  took  up 
nionumiK-rof  thc  bodics  of  their  dead.  The  number  of  them  that 
the  slain,  and  of  ^p^c  slaitt  aud  takcu  alive  in  the  island,  was  thus. 

the  pnsoncrn.  ' 

There  went  over  into  the  island  in  all,  four  hundred 
and  twenty  men  of  arms  ;  of  these  were  sent  away 
alive,  three  hundred  wanting  eight ;  and  the  rest 
slain.     Of  those  that  lived,  there  were  of  the  city 


*  [Tlie  Spartans  had  three  officers  panied  the  king  on  expeditions  not 

chosen  by  the  ephors,  called  Hip-  far  from  home:  and  were  called, 

pagrelffi:  each  of  whom  chose  100  "the 300 horsemen".  (MueU.iii.I2.) 

young  men,  the  very  flower  of  the  But  it  is  probable  that  Hippagretes 

Spartan  youth,  justifying  his  choice  is  here  a  proper  name  and  not  that 

by  his  reasons.    These  300  accom-  of  the  office.] 
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itself  of  Sparta^  one  hundred  and  twenty.    Of  the       iv. 
Athenians  there  died  not  many;  for  it  was  no    ' — ' — * 
Standing  fight.  a.c.  m. 

39.  The  whole  time  of  the  siege  of  these  men  in 
the  island^  from  the  fight  of  the  galleys  to  the  fight 
in  the  island^  was  seventy-two  days ;  of  which  for 
twenty  days  victaal  was  allowed  to  be  carried  to 
them,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  time  that  the  ambassa- 
dors were  away  that  went  about  the  peace ;  in  the 
rest,  they  were  fed  by  such  only  as  put  in^  thither 
by  stealtli ;  and  yet  there  was  both  com  and  other 
food  left  in  the  island.  For  their  captain  Epitadas 
had  distributed  it  more  sparingly  than  he  needed 
to  have  done.  So  the  Athenians  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  departed  from  Pylus,  and  went  home  both 
of  them  with  their  armies.  And  the  promise  of 
Cleon,  as  senseless  as  it  was,  took  e£fect :  for  within 
twenty  days  he  brought  home  the  men  as  he  had 
undertaken. 

40.  Of  all  the  accidents  of  this  war,  this  same 
fell  out  the  most  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Grecians.    For  they  expected  that  the  Lacedaemon-  The  yieuung  of 
iaus  should  never,  neither  by  famine  nor  whatsoever  U^/^^^™wj 
other  necessity,  have  been  constrained  to  deliver  ^  ^^e  "p»7» 

^'  .  .     badoftheii 

up  their  arms,  but  have  died  with  them  in  their  virtue. 
hands,  fighting  as  long  as  they  had  been  able :  and 
would  not  believe  that  those  that  yielded,  were  like 
to  those  that  were  slain.  And  when  one  afterwards 
of  the  Athenian  confederates  asked  one  of  the  pri- 
soners, by  way  of  insulting,  if  they  which  were  slain 
were  valiant  men  ^ :  he  answered,  that  a  spindle 


IIOU 

their 


'  [^*^  ^ptirtans^^:  see  cb.  8,  note]  tocratical  class  in  Greece:   whilst 

'  ["  By  what  was  brought  in".]  the  plebeians  were  desijjfnated  as 

'  [coAoi  K*ayu0oi,  yivvaioi,  Slc.  ^fiXoi,  kokoi,  irovifpoi,  and  the  like. 

wcrt*  the  titles  assumed  by  the  aris-  See  Arislot.  iv.  8.] 
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IV.        (meaning  an  arrow)  deserved  to  be  valued  at  a  high 

"^ — ""7"^    rate,  if  it  could  know  what  was  a  good  man ;  sigm- 

x.vAM.     lying  that  the  slain  were  such  as  the  stones  and 

arrows  chanced  to  light  on. 

Tiici^wiamion-     4 1 .  Aftcr  thc  arrfval  of  the  men,  the  Athenians 

i^t*^^?i8  at  ordered  that  they  should  be  kept  in  bonds  till  there 

Atheiwto  be     shouM  bc  made  some  agreement ;  and  if  before  that 

made  use  of  in  ,  iii-  t         ^      •  • 

making  the  thc  Peloponnesiaus  should  mvade  their  terntory, 
Sl^T'thl  fi«t  then  to  bring  them  forth  and  kill  them.  They  took 
t'tori!bSlf  "^*^  order  also  [in  the  same  assembly]  for  the  settling 
of  the  garrison  at  Pylus.  And  the  Messenians  of 
Naupactus,  having  sent  thither  such  men  of  their 
own  as  were  fittest  for  the  purpose,  as  to  their 
native  country ;  (for  Pylus  is  in  that  country  which 
belonged  once  to  the  Messenians*) ;  infested  Lacoma 


'  [Pylos  was  destined  to  belong  pliontcs,  (the  son  of  Aristamacbiis 

once  moie  to  the  Messenians.  The  to  whose  lot  fell  Messenia),  thej 

ancient  inliabitants   of    Messenia  assassinated  him.     His  successors 

(C'auconcs  and  liclegcs)  appear  to  nevertheless  are  found  dedicatiog 

have  Iteen  mixed,  l)efore  the  Dorian  temples  and   instituting    rites  in 

invasion,  with  a  people  from  the  honour  of  the  old  Messenian  guds 

north  of  Thessaly.    There  stood  an  and  heroes,  apparently  for  the  pur- 

I  lhonu%  a  Tricca,  and  an  G^chalia,  pose  ofeffacing  national  distinctions 

all  witliin   the  district  afterwards  by  a  common  worship.  Pylos,  before 

caHcd  Ditris :  and  it  is  prulmble  the  Dorian  invasion  the  most  im- 

that  the  irruption  of  the  I>orians  portant  town   of  Messenia,  seems 

into   l)(ms  caused   the   migration  to  have  remained  long  unsubdued, 

that  carrieil  these  names  to  Messe-  and  to  have  been  held  by  the  Nes- 

nia.    The  Messenians  are  said  to  torida>  for  several   centuries  afk-r 

have  submitted  quietly  to  their  Do-  they  had  wrested  it  from  the  house 

rian  sovereigns.    Their  Heracleid  of  Atreus.     Even  in  their  second 

kinpi  appear  in  fact  to  have  adopted  struggle  ^ith  Sparta,  in  the  seventh 

a  wise  and  UWral  system  of  govern-  century  A.  C,  the  Messenians  still 

nient,  very  difierent  from  the  op-  found  allies  in  the  Nestoridae :  and 

pn^ssive  rule  of  the  Dorians  in  I^-  after  their  defeat  were  long  sbel- 

conia  and  Argfdis.  But  the  I>orians  tered  at  Pvlos  and  Methone.    The 

^h^.lnk  fnmi  all  intercourse  with  the  revival  of  Messenia  in  '369,  gave 

naii\c  ]H>puIation:  au«l  jealous  of  Sparta  her  desith-blow.     AAcr  the 

the  faumrshowcil  lo  them  hy  Cres-  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Mcssenuuis 
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with  robberies,  and  did  them  much  other  mischief,       iv. 
as  being  of  the  same  language.     The  Lacedaemon-    "^^^^^ 
ians,  not  having  in  times  past  been  acquainted  with     A.c.425. 
robberies  and  such  war  as  that,  and  because  their 
Helotes  ran  over  to  the  enemy,  fearing  also  some 
greater  innovation  in  the  country,  took  the  matter 
much  to  heart;  and  though  they  would  not  be 
known  of  it  to  the  Athenians,  yet  they  sent  ambas- 
sadors, and  endeavoured  to  get  the  restitution  both 
of  the  fort  of  Pylus  and  of  their  men.     But  the 
Athenians  aspired  to  greater  matters ;  and  the  am- 
bassadors, though  they  came  often  about  it,  yet 
were  always  sent  away  without  effect.   These  were 
the  proceedings  at  Pylus. 

42.  Presently  after  this,  the  same  summer,  the  Nicms  warrpih 
Athenians  with  eighty  galleys,  two  thousand  men  "f  krinthw^ 
of  arms  of  their  own  city,  and  two  hundred  horse  *^  ^"""°*- 
in  boats  built  for  transportation  of  horses,  made 
war  upon  the  territory  of  Corinth.     There  went 
also  with  them  Milesians,  Audrians,  and  Carystians, 
of  their  confederates.     The  general  of  the  whole 
army  was  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  with  two 
others  in  commission  w  ith  him.  Betimes^  in  a  morn- 
ing they  put  in  at  a  place  between  Chersonesus  and 
Rheitus,  on  that  shore  above  which  standeth  the 


were  recalled  by  Epaiuinondas  to  j^iuiu^parttoHospcriSjlhcCyreiiaic 

th«^r  native  laud  :  and  the  city  of  city  in  Africa.  From  their  siiipfular 

Mossene  was  founded  ou  the  site  tenacity  of  the  Doric  dialect  and 

of  their  ancient  stronghold,  I  thonie.  customs,  they  seem  to  have  iuchidcd 

The  chief  of  the  new  settlers  appear  many  Dorian  families :  and  appear 

to  have  been  the  Messenian  exiles  accordingly  to  have  been  very  impa- 

(see  i.  1C3),  who  at  the  close  of  the  tient  under  the  democratic  equality 

Peloponnesian  war  were  expelled  prevailing  afterwards  at  Messene.] 
from  Naupactus,  and  betook  them-        *  ["  And  setting  sail,  betimes  next 

Selves,  part  to  their  kiusmen  at  Khc-  morning  tbey  put  in''  <SkC.] 


d 
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IV.       any  more  to  go  out  of  the  room :  nor  would  suflFer, 
they  said,  as  long  as  they  were  able,  any  man  to 


TBAB  Til. 


A.C.435.     come  in.     But  neither  had  the  Corcyraeans  any 


Ol.88.4. 


purpose  to  force  entrance  by  the  door :  but  getting 
up  to  the  top  of  the  house  uncovered  the  roof,  and 
Thej  kffl  them,  thrcw  tiles  aud  shot  arrows  at  them.     They  in 
"  ^^  prison  defended  themselves  as  well  as  they  could, 

but^  many  also  slew  themselves  with  the  arrows 
shot  by  the  enemy,  by  thrusting  them  into  their 
throats,  and  strangled  themselves  with  the  cords  of 
certain  beds  that  were  in  the  room,  and  with  ropes 
The  miKeraWc    madc  of  their  own  garments  rent  in  pieces.     And 
wwhtti^mcn,   having  continued  most  part  of  the  night  (for  night 
which  waH  aiM  overtook   them   in   the  action)  partly  strangling 
aediuon.  thcmsclves  by  all  such  means  as  they  found,  and 

partly  shot  at  from  above,  they  [all]  perished.  When 
day  came,  the  Corcyraeans  laid  them  one  across 
another^  in  carts,  and  carried  them  out  of  the  city. 
And  of  their  wives,  as  many  as  were  taken  in  the 
fortification,  they  made  bondwomen.  In  this 
manner  were  the  Corcyraeans  that  kept  the  hill, 
brought  to  destruction  by  the  commons.  And  thus 
ended  this  far-spread  sedition,  for  so  much  as  con- 
cerned this  present  war:  for  of  other  ^  seditions  there 
remained  nothing  worth  the  relation.  And  the 
Athenians  being^  arrived  in  Sicily,  whither  they  were 
at  first  bound,  prosecuted  the  war  there  together 
with  the  rest  of  their  confederates  of  those  parts. 


'  ["  Whilst  the  greater  part  slew  by  the  shot  from  above".   Goeller.] 
themselves,  some  with  the  arrows        '  [^op/iij^Av :  see  ii.  75,  note.] 
^c,  and  others  with  cords  &c.,  in        '  ['*  For  of  one  of  the  parties'*.] 
cveryconccivable  way  making  away        *  ["  And  the  Athenians  sailed 

with  themselves  most  part  of  the  for  Sicily,  whither  &c. :  and  pnwe- 

night  (for  &c.):  they  perished  also  cutcd'*  Vc] 


OP    THUCYDIDES. 
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IV. 


■ 


49.  In  the  end  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians 
that  lay  at  Naupactus^  went  forth  with  an  army 
and  took  the  city  of  Anactorium,  belonging  to  the     a.c.425. 
Corinthians  and  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambra-  The  AthraiMw 
clan  gulf,  by  treason.     And  when  they  had  put^^f^^ 
forth  the  Corinthians,  the  Acamanians  held  it  with  thiaii»,andputit 

into  the  handi  of 

a  colony  sent  thither  from  all  parts  of  their  own  theAcarnamana. 

-•  A      J  ^i  •  J    J  The  end  of  the 

nation.     And  so  this  summer  ended.  seventh sommer. 

60.  The  next  winter,  Aristides  the  son  of  Archip-  Artaphemea. 
pus,  one  of  the  commanders  of  a  fleet  which  the  J^rthe'Sij^of 
Athenians  had  sent  out  to  gather  tribute  from  their  ^*^*  ^^^' 
confederates,  apprehended  Artaphernes,  a  Persian,  int^^fp^d,  and 
in  the  town  of  Eion  upon  the  river  Strymon,  going  Athens,  and  hu 
from  the  king  to  Lacedseraon.  When  he  was^^lJ^ngofPer- 
brought  to  Athens,  the  Athenians  translated  his  ^'^^^^^^^^ 
letters  out  of  the  Assyrian  lanffuaere^  into  Greek,  translated  into 

,       ,  ,  .  O       O  ^  Q^i^  and  read 

and  read  them:  wherein,  amongst  many  other  at  Athens. 
things  that  were  written  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  principal  was  this :  "  that  he  knew  not  what 
they  meant ;  for  many  ambassadors  came,  but  they 
spake  not  the  same  thing :  if  therefore  they  had 
any  thing  to  say  certain,  they  should  send  some- 
body to  him  with  this  Persian".  But  Artaphernes 
they  send  afterwards  away  in  a  galley,  with  ambas- 
sadors of  their  own,  to  Ephesus.  And  there  en- 
countering the  news,  that  king  Artaxerxes,  the  son 


*  [**  Aod  the  Acamanians".] 

•  [**  Out  of  the  Assyrian  cha- 
fvcter^.  Fortassis  hoc  significat 
Thucydides:  Persas  non  habuissc 
luas  ac  proprias  literarum  formas, 
sed  ad  scribendem  adhibuisse  lite- 
ns  Assjrias,  quas  pro  antiquis. 
niDiB  habet  Plinius ;  et  ab  Assyriis 

VOL.  VIII. 


ad  PhcDnices  aliosque  Orientis  po- 
pulos  venisse,  viri  docti  existimant. 
Duker.  It  was  in  Assyrian  and 
Greek  characters  that  Darius  in- 
scribed, on  the  two  pillars  erected  on 
the  Bosphorus,  the  names  of  all  the 
tribes  that  accompanied  him  in  the 
Scythian  expedition .  H erod.  \y.  87.] 

FF 
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IV,       any  more  to  go  out  of  the  room :  nor  would  suflFer, 
they  said,  as  long  as  they  were  able,  any  man  to 


YBAR   VII. 


A.C.425.     come  in.     But  neither  had  the  Corcyraeans  any 


Ol.88.4. 


purpose  to  force  entrance  by  the  door :  but  getting 
up  to  the  top  of  the  house  uncovered  the  roof,  and 
Thej  km  them,  thrcw  tilcs  aud  shot  arrows  at  them.     They  in 
^^  prison  defended  themselves  as  well  as  they  could, 

but^  many  also  slew  themselves  with  the  arrows 
shot  by  the  enemy,  by  thrusting  them  into  their 
throats,  and  strangled  themselves  with  the  cords  of 
certain  beds  that  were  in  the  room,  and  with  ropes 
The  mwenibie   made  of  thcir  own  garments  rent  in  pieces.     And 
u^h^^nen.   haviug  coutiuued  most  part  of  the  night  (for  night 
tbJi'^cUfth^  overtook   them  in   the  action)  partly   strangling 
•ediuon.  themselves  by  all  such  means  as  they  found,  and 

partly  shot  at  from  above,  they  [all]  perished.  When 
day  came,  the  Corcyraeans  Idd  them  one  across 
another^  in  carts,  and  carried  them  out  of  the  city. 
And  of  their  wives,  as  many  as  were  taken  in  the 
fortification,  they  made  bondwomen.  In  this 
manner  were  the  Corcyraeans  that  kept  the  hill, 
brought  to  destruction  by  the  commons.  And  thus 
ended  this  far-spread  sedition,  for  so  much  as  con- 
cerned this  present  war:  for  of  other *^  seditions  there 
remained  nothing  worth  the  relation.  And  the 
Athenians  being^  arrived  in  Sicily,  whither  they  were 
at  first  bound,  prosecuted  the  war  there  together 
with  the  rest  of  their  confederates  of  those  parts. 


'  ["  Whilst  the  greater  part  slew  hy  the  shot  from  above".   Goellcr.] 
themselves,  some  with  the  arrows        ^  [(popfiiiSbv :  see  ii.  75,  note.] 
^c,  and  others  with  cords  &c.,  in        ^  |-m  ^qt  of  one  of  the  parties".] 
every  conceivable  way  making  away         *  ["  And  the   Athenians  sailed 
with  themselves  most  part  of  the  for  Sicily,  whither  kc, :  and  prose- 
night  (for  '5cc.):  they  perished  also  cutcd'*  \c.] 


OP    THUCYDIDES. 
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49.  In  the  end  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians       iv. 
that  lay  at  Naupactus',  went  forth  with  an  army    -; 


YEAB   VIL 


and  took  the  city  of  Anactorium,  belonging  to  the     A.c.425. 
Corinthians  and  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambra-  The  Athenians 
cian  gulf,  by  treason.     And  when  they  had  put^^^°f^^ 
forth  the  Corinthians,  the  Acarnanians  held  it  with  thiaiis,andputit 

_  1  -  1  i.  11  i*     1      .  into  the  hand*  of 

a  colony  sent  thither  from  all  parts  of  their  own  theAcarnaniana. 
nation.     And  so  this  summer  ended.  aevLu^sLmw. 

60.  The  next  winter,  Aristides  the  son  of  Archip-  Artaphemea. 
pus,  one  of  the  commanders  of  a  fleet  which  the  JSJirthe  wlfg  of 
Athenians  had  sent  out  to  Rather  tribute  from  their  p^wJ^^?*®  ^ 

o  cedsinonians, 

confederates,  apprehended  Artaphernes,  a  Persian,  iutc^epted,  and 

1  /•  r\»  1  •  r*  •         brought  to 

m  the  town  of  Eion  upon  the  river  Strymon,  going  Athem,andhia 
from  the  king  to  Lacedaeraon.  When  he  waSxhTki^fPer. 
brought  to  Athens,  the  Athenians  translated  his  !**''\®***"^*^" 

o  ^  ^  Lacedaemomana 

letters  out  of  the  Assyrian  language*  into  Greek,  f"»»iated  into 

...  .  .  .  Greek,  and  read 

and  read  them:  wherein,  amongst  many  other  at  Athena. 
things  that  were  written  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  principal  was  this :  "  that  he  knew  not  what 
they  meant ;  for  many  ambassadors  came,  but  they 
spake  not  the  same  thing :  if  therefore  they  had 
any  thing  to  say  certain,  they  should  send  some- 
body to  him  with  this  Persian".  But  Artaphernes 
they  send  afterwards  away  in  a  galley,  with  ambas- 
sadors of  their  own,  to  Ephesus.  And  there  en- 
countering the  news,  that  king  Artaxerxes,  the  son 


*  p*  And  the  Acarnanians".] 
'  ["  Out  of  ihe  Assyrian  cha- 
raciet^,  Fortassis  hoc  sig^ificat 
Thucydides:  Persas  non  habuisse 
inas  ac  proprias  literarum  formas, 
sed  ad  scribendera  adhibuisse  lite- 
ras  Assyrias,  quas  pro  antiquis- 
simis  habet  Plinius ;  et  ab  Assyriis 

VOL.  VIII. 


ad  Phoenices  aliosque  Orientis  po- 
pulos  venisse,  viri  docti  cxistimant. 
Duker.  It  was  in  Assyrian  and 
Greek  characters  that  Darius  in- 
scribed, on  the  two  pillars  erected  on 
the  Bosphorus,  the  names  of  all  the 
tribes  that  accompanied  him  in  the 
Scythian  expedition.  Herod,  iir.87.] 

FF 
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IV.       any  more  to  go  out  of  the  room :  nor  would  suffer, 
„,,  ^„;  they  said,  as  long  as  they  were  able,  any  man  to 

of^i.    ^^^^  ^^'    ^^^  neither  bad  the  Corcyrseans  any 

purpose  to  force  entrance  by  the  door :  but  getting 

up  to  the  top  of  the  house  uncovered  the  roof,  and 

They  idn  them,  thrcw  tilcs  aud  shot  arrows  at  them.     They  in 

~  prison  defended  themselves  as  well  as  they  could, 

but*  many  also  slew  themselves  with  the  arrows 

shot  by  the  enemy,  by  thrusting  them  into  their 

throats,  and  strangled  themselves  with  the  cords  of 

certain  beds  that  were  in  the  room,  and  with  ropes 

Themi-raioo   uiadc  of  thcir  own  garments  rent  in  pieces.    And 

^ImLvn.  having  continued  most  part  of  the  night  (for  night 

which  wiwaiMi  overtook  them  in  the  action)  partlv  stransrlinfi: 

tbrfnil«»ft)i«  111  1  !/•  0& 

nfdiiiou.  themselves  by  all  such  means  as  they  found,  and 
partly  shot  at  from  above,  they  [all]  perished.  When 
day  came,  the  Corcyrseans  laid  them  one  across 
another*  in  carts,  and  carried  them  out  of  the  citv. 
And  of  their  wives,  as  many  as  were  taken  in  the 
fortification,  they  made  bondwomen.  In  this 
manner  were  the  Corcyraeans  that  kept  the  hill, 
brought  to  destruction  by  the  commons.  And  thus 
ended  this  far-spread  sedition,  for  so  much  as  con- 
cerned this  present  war:  for  of  other  "^  seditions  there 
remained  nothing  worth  the  relation.  And  the 
Athenians  being^  arrived  in  Sicily,  whither  they  were 
at  first  bound,  prosecuted  the  war  there  together 
with  the  rest  of  their  confederates  of  those  parts. 


'  r**  Whilst  the  greater  part  slew  bv  the  shot  from  alwve".  GoelltT.] 

tlieinselvcs,  some  with  the  arniws  ^  [^p/iij^6v:  see  ii.  7,0,  notp.j 

Vc,  and  others  with  cords  &c.,  in  ^  |-u  f^j  ^f  one  of  the  parties".] 

every  conceivable  way  making  away  *  [*'  And  the  Athenians  sailed 

with'lhemselvw  most  part  of  the  for  Sicily,  whither  ;Scc. :  und  prtwe- 

night  (for  kc):  they  perished  also  cntcd'*  Vc] 
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49.  In  the  end  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians       iv. 
that  lay  at  Naupaetus*,  went  forth  with  an  army 


■ 
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and  took  the  city  of  Anactorium,  belonednff  to  the     a.c.^m. 
Corinthians  and  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambra-  tii«  Aai«iiii«M 
eian  gulf,  by  treason.     And  when  they  had  V^^^^i^^^ 
forth  the  Corinthians,  the  Acamanians  held  it  with  AiwiM«i4i«itit 
a  colony  sent  thither  from  all  parts  of  their  own  wi^Acuumm^. 
nation.     And  so  this  summer  ended.  »^^^ 


50.  The  next  winter,  Aristides  the  son  of  Archip-  Afi«yum«« 
pus,  one  of  the  commanders  of  a  fleet  which  the  JIJJTtiTMT'vrr 
Athenians  had  sent  out  to  gather  tribute  from  their  *'•'**  ^•-»*  ^ 
confederates,  apprehended  Artaphernes,  a  Persian,  ^^^'^^y^ 
in  the  town  of  Eion  upon  the  river  Strymon,  goin^  k^ 


from   the  king  to   Lacedseraon.     When   he  wah -7^[*]!^^  ^^ 
brought  to  Athens,  the  Athenians  translated  Jjjj.  p^^^-*-- 
letters  out  of  the  Assyrian  language*  into  (jn-^rk.  ^^>^^  -•* 
and   read  them :  wherein,   amongst  many  #Ah*rf  ^***'  ^^ 
things  that  were  written  to  the  Laceda^moriLii;^^. 
the  principal  was  this:  "  that  he  knew  not  viiitf 
they  meant ;  for  many  ambassadors  came,  b»it  •jxAr\ 
spake  not  the  same  thing:  if  therefore  t}jfrj  liui 
any  thing  to  say  certain,  they  should  wi#c  lotiA. 
body  to  him  with  this  Persian".    But  Ari;tt>ni«5^ufr» 
they  send  afterwards  away  in  a  galley,  v  hi  Minw. 
sadors  of  their  own,  to  Ephesus.     \xA  tu*r*  vi. 
countering  the  news,  that  king  Artaxer^Ar   iu»  ^^^ 


*  [**  And  the  Acamanians".]  ad  Fhwnicirt  «uju;»ii^  \*?#F«t* 

'  ["  Out  of  the  Assyrian   cha-    pulos  venib^-,  i  jf  Oi^  ^i^: 


racier",      Fortassis  hoc  significat  Dukcr.     ft   »«!/    „    nm*-i^    ^  r 

Thucydides:  Persas  non  habuisse  Greek  (.-lutrwi    i^     i*^ 

saas  ac  proprias  literarum  formas,  scril>ed,«^iitij»  i^.^rj^^^^^   , 

sed  ad  scriliendem  adhibuisse  lite-  the  Hr/hph^jfu*  l»  ^^^,   y   "^   / 

las  Assyrias,  quas   pro   antiqnis-  tribr8  tW  a^A-'/f:.^^.^ 

siinis  habet  Plinius ;  et  ab  Assyriis  ScytLiab  •*j»e*;.^„     |     ^       ^  ' 

vol  *; , 


TEAR  yill. 

A.C.421. 
Ol.88.4. 
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IV.       of  Xerxes,  was  lately  dead,  (for  about  that  time  he 
' — ' — *    died),  they  returned  home. 
A.C.435.'         51.  The  same  winter  also,  the  Chians  demolished 
Th^c^mtae  their  new  wall  by  command  of  the  Athenians,  upon 
S^^  ^u     suspicion  that  they  intended  some  innovation ;  not- 
down  their  new- withstanding'  they  had  given  the  Athenians  their 
faith  and  the  best  security  they  could,  to  the  intent 
they  should  let  them  be  as  they  were.  Thus  ended 
this  winter;   and  the  seventh   year  of  this  war 
written  by  Thucydides. 

52.  The  next  summer,  in  the  very  be^nning,  at 
a  change  in  the  moon  the  sun  was  eclipsed  in  part; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  month,  happened 
an  earthquake. 
TheLnbianont.     At  this  time  thc  Mytileusean  and  other  Lesbian 
u*^  the  AThen.  outlaws,  ffiost  of  thcm  residing  in^  the  continent, 
1^^^^°"*"  with  mercenary  forces  out  of  Peloponnesus  and 
near  Lesboe,      somc  which  they  Icvicd  where  they  were,  seize  on 
RhcEteium ;  and  for  two  thousand  Phocasan  staters 
render  it  again,  without  doing  them  other  harm. 
After  this  they  came  with  their  forces  to  Antander, 
and  took  that  city  also  by  treason.   They  had  like- 
wise a  design  to  set  free  the  rest  of  the  cities  called 
Actaeae'*,  which  were  in  the  occupation  formerly  of 
the  My  tilenseans,  but  subject  to  the  Athenians :  but 


*  ["  Taking  however  from   the  (seeing  there  was  there  ahundaut 

Athenians  such  security  as  they  means  for  building  galleys,  kc.) 

could,  that  no  innovation  should  be  they    might    Cjasily    issue   thence 

made  in  their  state".     Goell.  Arn.]  with"  &c.     These  cities,  namely, 

'  ["  Coming  from".]  Antandros,  and  perhaps  Coryphan- 

'  [**  The  cities    called    Act€Bft,  tis  and  Heracleia,  were  taken  hy  the 

formerly  occupied  hy  the  MytilensB-  Athenians,  iii.  50. — Has  acracoc 

ans  but  then  in  the  possession  of  vocatas    Thucydides    dicit   haud 

the  Athenians,  and  especially  An-  dubie  quod  in  propinqua  Lesbo  on 

tandros ;    which    having    fortified  Asia?  sit®  erant.  Duker.] 
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above  all  the  rest  Antander,  which  when  they  had        iv. 
once  gotten,  (for  there  they  might  easily  build  gal- 


YBAR  Till. 


leys,  because  there  was  store  of  timber ;  and  Mount     a.c.  124 

^  Ol.88.4. 

Ida  was  above  their  heads),  they  might  issue  from 
thence  with  other  their  preparation  and  infest  Les- 
bos, which  was  near,  and  bring  into  their  power  the 
^olic  towns  in  the  continent.  And  this  were  those 
men  preparing. 

63.  The  Athenians  the  same  summer,  with  sixty  The  Athenians 
galleys,  two  thousand  men  of  arms,  and  a  few  horse-  lutdue^^m 
men,  takins"  with  them  also  the  Milesians  and  some  "*!*^?**^*'. 

*^  against  Laconia 

other  of  their  confederates,  made  war  upon  Cythera,  and  inhabited  bj 
under  the  conduct  of  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  ™<»»«" 
Nieostratus  the  son  of  Diotrephes,  and  Autocles  the 
son  of  Tolmaeus.  This  Cythera  is  an  island  upon 
the  coast  of  Laconia,  over  against  Malea.  The 
inhabitants  be  Lacedaemonians,  of  the^  same  that 
dwell  about  them.  And  every  year  there  goeth 
over  unto  them  from  Sparta  a  magistrate  called 
Cytherodihes.  They  likewise  sent  over  men  of 
arms  from  time  to  time,  to  lie  in  the  garrison  there ; 
and  took  much  care  of  the  place.  For  it  was  the 
place  where  their  ships  used  to  put  in  from  Egypt 
and  Libya,  and  by  which  Laconia  was  the  less  in- 
fested by  thieves  from  the  sea,  being  that  way  only 
subject  to  that  mischief-.     For  the  island  lieth 


*  ["  Of  the  Pmaci":  that  is,  not  difficult  of  access  to  an   enemy: 

Spartans :  see  ch.  8.    Cythera  was  a  character  of  great  historical  im- 

colonized  by  Lacediemoniaus  (see  portance.    To  tlie  north  and  east, 

Tii.  57). — "  And  every  year  there  the  plain  of  Spaila  can  be  invaded 

went  over*'  &c.]  by  two  natural  passes  only :  one 

^  ["  Being  that  way  only  vulner-  opening  from  the  upper  vale  of  the 

able.    For  it  (Laconia)  lieth  wholly  Eurotas ;  the  other  from  that  of  the 

out"  &c.  Laconia  is  most  properly  CEnus,   in   which  a  road  leading 

described  by  the  poet,  as  a  country  from  Arcadia  by  the  western  side 

P  F  2 
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IV.       hill  Solygeius,  whereon  the  Dorians  in  old  time 
sat  down  to  make  war  on  the  Corinthians  in  the 


TBAK  TIL 


A.C.  435.     city  of  Corinth,  that  were  then  ^olians,  and  upon 

which  there  standeth  now  a  village,  called  also 

Solygeia.    From  the  shore  where  the  galleys  came 

in,  this  village  is  distant  twenty^  furlongs^  and  the 

city  of  Corinth  sixty,  and  the  isthmus  twenty.  The 

The  Corinthians  Coriuthiaus,  haviog  long  before  from  Argos  had  in- 

^h!?,^!i^bio  telligence  that  an  army  of  the  Athenians  was  coming 

hi^iJJlSdr**'    against  them,  came  all  of  them  with  their  forces  to 

landing-         the  isthmus,  save  only  such  as  dwelt  without  the 

isthmus  and  five  hundred  garrison  soldiers  absent 

in  Ambracia  and  Leucadia :  all  the  rest  of  military 

age  came  forth  to  attend  the  Athenians,  where  they 

should  put  in.  But  when  the  Athenians  had  put  to 

shore  in  the  night  unseen,  and  that  advertisement 

^  ['^Twelve  stadia".    The  isth-  well  as  the  western,  side  of  Pelopon- 
in  us,  generally  understood  as  the  nesus.    The  loiian^  supposed  to 
neck  of  land  between  Suhoenus  on  mean  Ionian,  appears  to  be  a  more 
tlie  one  sea,  and  Diholcus  on  the  ancient  epithet  of  Argos,  than  the 
other :  that  is,  as  the  names  imply,  Achesan, — This  account  of  the  re- 
thc  ancient  place  of  transport  over  duction  of  Corinth,  illustrates  the 
the  isthmus :  must  here  be  taken  as  Donan  modeof  warfare  in  subduing 
extending  as  far  as  Cenchreis. —  the  country :  and  also  shows  that 
Ephyra,  the  Dorian  '^  Corinth  of  the  great  revolution  which  imposed 
Jupiter",  became  a  seat  of  the  £olic  a  foreign  yoke  on  the    Achsans, 
race :  but  the  more  ancient  popula-  was  not  (according  to  the  common 
tiou  are  believed  to  have  been  nearly  legend)  effected  by  a  momentary 
allied  to  that  of  Attica :  the  legends  struggle.    The  plan  was  to  occupy 
of  Sicyon  and  Corinth  speak  of  an  a  strong  post,  as  the  top  of  some 
ancient  connexion  between  this  re-  hill,  near  the  enemy's  city,  and  wear 
gion  and  Attica :  and  the  distinct  him  out  by  incessant  excursions, 
traces  of  the  lonians  found  in  Troc-  And  when  the  number  is  considered 
zcn  and  Epidaurus,  and  the  well  (not  exceeding  20,000)  of  the  Dorian 
attested  antiquity  of  the  Cynurians,  warriors  migrating  to  Peloponnesus, 
**  lonians  doricUed  under  the  Ar-  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a 
gives"  (Herod,  viii.  73),  show  that  people,    notoriously    inexpert    at 
the  Ionian  name  had  in  very  early  storming  fortifications,  could  sub- 
times  prevailed  on  the  eastern,  as  due  a  country  abounding  in  inac- 
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thereof  was  ^  ven  them  by  signs  put  up  into  the  air,       i  v. 
they  left  the  one  half  of  their  forces  in  Cenchreia,    ' — ^■■^' 

TKAS   VII 

lest  the  Athenians  should  go  against  Crommyon :     A.c.435* 
and  with  the  other  half  made  haste  to  meet  them.     ^^^^ 
43.  Battus,  one  of  their  commanders,  (for  there  were  The  Atbenkns 
two  of  them  present  at  the  battle),  with  one  squa-  J^^^^^™**^*" 
dron  went  toward  the  village  of  Solygeia,  being  an 
open  one,  to  defend  it ;  and  Lycophron  with  the 
rest  charged  the  enemy.    And  first  they  gave  the 
onset  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  which 
was  but  newly  ^  landed,  before  Chersonesus :  and 
afterwards  they  charged  likewise  the  rest  of  the 
army.    The  battle  was  hot,  and  at  hand- strokes. 
And  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  and  Carystians 
(for  of  these  consisted  their  utmost  files)  sustained 
the  eharge  of  the  Corinthians :  and  with  much  ado 


cessible  strongholds  in  any  other  and  Laconia.  Cresphontes,  another 
manner.  The  reduction  of  Argos,  son,  founded  a  new  capital  in  the 
against  which,  after  marching  plain  of  Stenyclerus :  doubtless,  as 
through  Arcadia  and  seating  them-  the  first  step  towards  the  conquest 
selves  in  the  plains  of  Sparta,  they  of  the  whole  land,  neither  Fylos  nor 
first  turned  their  arms,  is  another  Andania,  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
example.  Upon  a  hill  about  three  Messenian  kings,  being  yet  in  his 
miles  south  of  Argos,  stands  Teme-  possession.  As  to  Laconia,  it  is 
njtnn :  a  fortified  place,  so  called  clear  that  it  cost  the  Dorians  much 
from  containing  a  monument  of  time  and  toil  to  subdue  it.  Amycls, 
Temenus,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  lying  not  three  miles  from  Sparta, 
the  Heracleid  chief  Aristomachus.  and  apparently  the  ancient  capital 
From  this  spot,  after  a  hard  strug-  of  the  Achaean  kings,  was  not  re- 
gie and  manifestly  after  the  death  duced  till  the  close  of  the  ninth 
of  Temenus,  the  Dorians  made  century,  300  years  after  the  inva- 
themselves  masters  of  Argos :  and  sion  :  and  Helos  itself,  not  till  later, 
it  is  a  fable  therefore,  which  repre-  Nor  was  it  till  about  tlie  first  Olym- 
sents  the  descendants  of  Aristo-  piad,  776,  that  Laconia  was  so  far 
machus  as  having  nothing  to  do  on  subdued  and  trauquilliaed,  as  to 
entering  Peloponnesus,  but  to  cast  enable  the  Spartans  to  turn  their 
lots  and  take  possession  of  their  arms  against  their  neighbours.] 
seveml  districts,  Argolis,  Messenia,  *  f"  As  soon  as  it  landed''.] 
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IV.       drave  them  back.     But  as  they  retired  they  came 

''; — ' — ^    up  (for  the  place  was  all  rising  ground)  to  a  dry 

A.C.4M.     wall,  and  from  thence,  being  on  the  upper  ground, 

Of  i^A.  A^ 

threw  down  stones  at  them ;  and  after  having  sung 
the  Paean,  came  again  close  to  them*;  whom  when 
the  Athenians  abode,  the  battle  was  again  at  hand- 
strokes.  But  a  certain  band  of  Corinthians  that 
came  in  to  the  aid  of  their  own  left  wing,  put  the 
right  wing  of  the  Athenians  to  flight,  and  chased 
them  to  the  sea-side :  but  then  from  their  galleys 
they  turned  head  again,  both  the  Athenians  and 
the  Carystians.  The  other  part  of  their  army  con- 
tinued fighting  on  both  sides,  especially  the  right 
wing  of  the  Corinthians,  where  Lycophron  fought 
against  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians :  for  they 
expected  that  the  Athenians  would  attempt  to  go 
to  Solygeia.  44.  So  they  held  each  other  to  it  a 
The  coriiitiiians  long  timc,  ucither  side  giving  ground.  But  in  the 
are  put  to  flight.  ^^^  ^f^^  ^y^^^  ^j^^  Athcniaus  had  horsemen-,  which 

did  them  great  service,  seeing  the  other  had  none) 
the  Corinthians  were  put  to  flight,  and  retired  to 
the  hill :  where  they  laid  down  their  arms  and 
descended  no  more,  but  there  rested.  In  this 
retreat,  the  greatest  part  of  their  right  wing  was 
slain^,  and  amongst  others  Lycophron,  one  of  the 
generals.  But  the  rest  of  the  army  being  in  this 
manner  neither  much  urged,  nor  retiring  in  much 
haste,  when  they  could  do  no  other,  made  their 
retreat  up  the  hill  and  there  sat  down.  The  Athen- 

*  ["  And  retiring  to  a  wall,  they  '  ["  For  that  the  horsemen  sup- 
threw  from  above  (for  the  place  was  ported  the  Athenians,  and  did  them 
all  rising  ground)  the  stones  of  the  great"  &c.   See  chap.  42.] 
wall ;  and  singing  the  Piean,  again  '  ["  The  greatest  slaughter  was 
charged  :  whom  when"  &c.]  in  the  right  wing".] 
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with  robberies,  and  did  them  much  other  mischief,        iv. 
as  being  of  the  same  language.    The  Lacedsemon-    '^^^[^^ 
ians,  not  having  in  times  past  been  acquainted  with     A.c.m. 
robberies  and  such  war  as  that,  and  because  their 
Helotes  ran  over  to  the  enemy,  fearing  also  some 
greater  innovation  in  the  country,  took  the  matter 
much  to  heart;  and  though  they  would  not  be 
known  of  it  to  the  Athenians,  yet  they  sent  ambas- 
sadors, and  endeavoured  to  get  the  restitution  both 
of  the  fort  of  Pylus  and  of  their  men.     But  the 
Athenians  aspired  to  greater  matters ;  and  the  am- 
bassadors, though  they  came  often  about  it,  yet 
were  always  sent  away  without  eflFect.   These  were 
the  proceedings  at  Pylus. 

42.  Presently  after  this,  the  same  summer,  the  Nicias  warreth 
Athenians  with  eighty  galleys,  two  thousand  men  "JcoriuthlSli 
of  arms  of  their  own  city,  and  two  hundred  horse  ^"^  ^"'*"°*- 
in  boats  built  for  transportation  of  horses,  made 
war  upon  the  territory  of  Corinth.     There  went 
also  with  them  Milesians,  Andrians,  and  Carystians, 
of  their  confederates.     The  general  of  the  whole 
army  was  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  with  two 
others  in  commission  with  him.  Betimes^  in  a  morn- 
ing they  put  in  at  a  place  between  Chersonesus  and 
Rheitus,  on  that  shore  above  which  standeth  the 


were  recalled  by  Epaminondas  to  piuiD,parttoHesperis,theCyrcnaic 

their  native  land :  and  tlie  city  of  city  in  Africa.  From  their  siugular 

Messene  was  founded  on  the  site  tenacity  of  the  Doric  dialect  and 

of  their  ancient  stronghold,  Ithome.  customs,  they  seem  to  have  included 

The  chief  of  the  new  settlers  appear  many  Dorian  families :  and  appear 

to  have  been  the  Messenian  exiles  accordingly  to  have  been  very  impa- 

(see  i.  1C3),  who  at  the  close  of  the  tient  under  the  democratic  equality 

Peloponnesian  war  were  expelled  prevailing  afterwards  at  Messene.] 
from  Naupactus,  and  betook  them-        '  ['^  And  setting  sail,  betimes  next 

selves,  part  to  their  kinsmen  at  Khc-  morning  tbey  put  in''  &c.] 
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IV.       any  more  to  go  out  of  the  room :  nor  would  suffer, 
they  said,  as  long  as  they  were  able,  any  man  to 


BAB   VII. 


.C.425.     come  in.     But  neither  had  the  Corcyraeans  any 
purpose  to  force  entrance  by  the  door :  but  getting 
up  to  the  top  of  the  house  uncovered  the  roof,  and 
riduthem.  thrcw  tilcs  and  shot  arrows  at  them.     They  in 
**  prison  defended  themselves  as  well  as  they  could, 

but^  many  also  slew  themselves  with  the  arrows 
shot  by  the  enemy,  by  thrusting  them  into  their 
throats,  and  strangled  themselves  with  the  cords  of 
certain  beds  that  were  in  the  room,  and  with  ropes 
mifvrabie  made  of  their  own  garments  rent  in  pieces.  And 
ih^^men.  having  continued  most  part  of  the  night  (for  night 
hwn»ai«o  overtook  them  in  the  action)  partly  strangling 
ion.  themselves  by  all  such  means  as  they  found,  and 
partly  shot  at  from  above,  they  [all]  perished.  When 
day  came,  the  Corcyraeans  laid  them  one  across 
another^  in  carts,  and  carried  them  out  of  the  city. 
And  of  their  wives,  as  many  as  were  taken  in  the 
fortification,  they  made  bondwomen.  In  this 
manner  were  the  Corcyraeans  that  kept  the  hill, 
brought  to  destruction  by  the  commons.  And  thus 
ended  this  far-spread  sedition,  for  so  much  as  con- 
cerned this  present  war:  for  of  other ^  seditions  there 
remained  nothing  worth  the  relation.  And  the 
Athenians  being^  arrived  in  Sicily,  whither  they  were 
at  first  bound,  prosecuted  the  war  there  together 
with  the  rest  of  their  confederates  of  those  parts. 


*  ["  Whilst  the  greater  part  slew  by  the  shot  from  above".  Goellcr.] 
themselves,  some  with  the  arrows        ^  [(popfifiSbv :  see  ii.  75,  note.] 
&c.,  and  others  with  cords  &c.,  in        '  ["  For  of  one  of  the  parties**.] 
every  conceivable  way  making  away        *  ["  And  the  Athenians  sail«i 

with  themselves  most  part  of  the  for  Sicily,  whither  &c. :  and  pnwe- 

night  (for  &c.):  they  perished  also  cutcd**  \c.] 
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IV. 


49.  In  the  end  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians 
that  lay  at  Nanpactus^  went  forth  with  an  army    ' — ' — ' 

YEAR    VII. 

and  took  the  city  of  Anactorium,  belonging  to  the     a.c.425. 
Corinthians  and  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambra-  The  Athraiaiw 
cian  gulf,  by  treason.     And  when  they  had  put  ^^'Ij^*"^'^;^ 
forth  the  C!orinthians,  the  Acamanians  held  it  with  twaiisandputit 

into  the  hands  of 

a  colony  sent  thither  from  all  parts  of  their  owntheAcanuniana. 
nation.     And  so  this  summer  ended.  8eTen1th»Lmer. 

50.  The  next  winter,  Aristides  the  son  of  Archip-  Artaphemea, 
pus,  one  of  the  commanders  of  a  fleet  which  the  S^TaJ  wlfg  of 
Athenians  had  sent  out  to  gather  tribute  from  their  p«»J»*o*«  ^* 

o  cednraonians, 

confederates,  apprehended  Artaphernes,  a  Persian,  in*p'«Tted.  and 

,  /•  T>»  \  •  n  •         brought  to 

m  the  town  of  Eion  upon  the  river  Strymon,  going  Athena,  and  his 
from  the  king  to  Lacedsemon.  When  he  was  ^^^^of  Per- 
brou£:ht  to  Athens,  the  Athenians  translated  his!^"^^*^"^*^* 

o  '  ^  Lacedsmomana 

letters  out  of  the  Assyrian  language^  into  Greek,  translated  into 

_  _-  -,  o*-'  Greek,  and  read 

and  read  them:  wherem,  amongst  many  other  at  Athena. 
things  that  were  written  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  principal  was  this :  *^  that  he  knew  not  what 
they  meant ;  for  many  ambassadors  came,  but  they 
spake  not  the  same  thing :  if  therefore  they  had 
any  thing  to  say  certain,  they  should  send  some- 
body to  him  with  this  Persian".  But  Artaphernes 
they  send  afterwards  away  in  a  galley,  with  ambas- 
sadors of  their  own,  to  Ephesus.  And  there  en- 
countering the  news,  that  king  Artaxerxes,  the  son 


*  [*'  And  the  Acarnanians".] 

*  ["  Out  of  the  Assyrian  cha- 
r^eter'^.  Fortassis  hoc  significat 
Thucjdides:  Persas  non  habuisse 
SHU  ac  proprias  literarum  forroas, 
sed  ad  scribendem  adhibuisse  lite- 
ns  Assjrias,  quas  pro  antiquis- 
liuus  habet  Plinius ;  et  ab  Assyriis 

VOL.  VIll. 


ad  Phoenices  aliosque  Orientis  po- 
pulos  venisse,  viri  docti  existimant. 
Duker.  It  was  in  Assyrian  and 
Greek  characters  that  Darius  in- 
scribed, on  the  two  pillars  erected  on 
the  Bosphorus,  the  names  of  all  the 
tribes  that  accompanied  him  in  the 
Scythian  expedition.  Herod. iv.87.] 

FF 
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IV.       ing  themselves  too  weak  to  give  them  battle.     In 
the  meantime  the  Athenians  came  in,  and  march- 


YBAR  VIll. 


A.C.421.     ing   up   presently   with   their   whole   army,   won 

Thyrea ;  and  burnt  it,  and  destroyed  whatsoever 

was  in  it.  The  iEginetae,  as  many  as  were  not  slain 

in  the  aflFray,  they  carried  prisoners  to  Athens; 

TanuiosaLace-  amougst  whom  Tautdus  also,  the  son  of  Patroclus, 

uSr^JSd^ri-  captain  of  such  Lacedaemonians  as  were  amongst 

•oner  to  Atheiu.  ^^jj^uj  1^  ^as  wouudcd  aud  takcu  alive.   They  carried 

likewise  with  them  some  few  men  of  Cythera,  whom 

for  safety's  sake  they  thought  good  to  remove  into 

Thedecrceofthe  somc  othcr  placc.     Thcsc  therefore,  the  Athenians 

tln^ng^f  decreed,  should  be  placed  in  the  islands :  and  that 

cythereana.  the  |.|jg  ^est  of  thc  Cvthcreans  at  the  tribute  of  four 

iEginetaB  taken  ^       •' 

in  Thyiea,  and  talcnts  should  inhabit  their  own  territory :  that  the 
dBDioiiul^that  i^ginetse,  as  many  as  they  had  taken,  (out  of  former 
j;^"8^  inveterate  hatred),  should  be  put  to  death :  and  that 
TheiEgineta    Tautalus  should  bc  put  in  bonds,  amonest  those 

pattodeatlu  .  ^  i  .         i  T 

Lacedaemonians  that  were  taken  m  the  island. 
A.C.424.         58.  In  Sicily  the  same  summer^  w^as  concluded  a 
The^s'iciuans     ccssatiou  of  arms,  first  between  the  Camarinaeans 
makeaKenerai  and  thc  Gcloans !  but  aftcrwards  the  rest  of  the 

peace  by  advice 

of  Hermocrates,  Siciliaus,  asscmbliug  by  their  ambassadors  out  of 
the  Athenians,  cvcry  City  at  Gcla,  held  a  conference  amongst  them- 
take^^t^  selves  for  making  of  a  peace.  Wherein,  after  many 
of  their  discord,  opiuioiis  delivered  by  men  disagreeing  and  requir- 
ing satisfaction,  every  one  as  he  thought  himself 
prejudiced,  Hermocrates  the  son  of   Hermon,  a 


*  ["  Top^etber  with  Tantalus  &c.,  rus,  son  of  the  Mcgabyzus  men- 
captain  of  the  Laccdsemonians,  who  tioned  in  i.  109,  revolted  and  fled  to 
was  amongst  them  and  was  wound-  Athens.  His  flight  is  mentioned 
ed"  &c.]  by  Herodotus,  iii.  ItJO:  and  is,  as 

-  [In  this  year  died  Artaxerxes :  Goeller  says,  thc  latest  incident  al- 

shorlly  before  whose  death  Zopy-  luded  to  in  his  hibtor}.] 
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Syracusian^  who  also  prevailed  with  them  the  most,       iv. 
spake  unto  the  assembly  to  this  eflFect : 


YBAB  Till. 


59.  "  Men  of  Sicily,  I  am  neither  of  the  least     a.c.424. 

Ol  80.1. 

city  nor  of  the  most  afflicted  with  war,  that  am  now  the  oiAxiow  op 
to  speak,  and  to  deliver  the  opinion  which  I  take  ™pea^"' 
to  conduce  most  to  the  common  benefit  of  all  Sicily. 
Touching  war,  how  calamitous  a  thing  it  is,  to  what 
end  should  a  man,  particularising  the  evils  thereof, 
make  a  long  speech  before  men  that  already  know 
it  r  For  neither  doth  the  not  knowing  of  them 
necessitate  any  man  to  enter  into  war ;  nor  the  fear 
of  them  divert  any  man  from  it,  when  he  thinks  it 
will  turn  to  his  advantage.  But  rather  it  so  falls 
out,  that  the  one  thinks  the  gain  greater  than  the 
danger ;  and  the  other  prefers  danger  before  pre- 
sent loss.  But  lest  they  should  both  the  one  and 
the  other  do  it  unseasonably,  exhortations  unto 
peace  are  profitable ;  and  will  be  very  much  worth 
to  us,  if  we  will  follow  them  at  this  present.  For 
it  was  out  of  a  desire  that  every  city  had  to  assure 
their  ow^n,  both  that  we  fell  ourselves  into  the  war, 
and  also  that  we  endeavour  now,  by  reasoning  the 
matter,  to  return  to  mutual  amity.  Which  if  it 
succeed  not  so  well,  that  we  may  depart  satisfied 
every  man  with  reason,  we  will  be  at  wars  again  \ 
60.  Nevertheless  you  must  know  that  this  assembly, 
if  we  be  wise,  ought  not  to  be  only  for  the  com- 
modity of  the  cities  in  particular,  but  how  to  pre- 
serve Sicily  in  general,  now  sought  to  be  subdued 
(at  least  in  my  opinion)  by  the  Athenians.     And 

*  ["  If  it  succeed  not,  so  that  we  us  agree  amongst  ourselves  till  we 
part  each  having  what  he  conceives  are  rid  of  the  Athenians.)  And  in- 
to be  bis  right,  we  will  go  to  war  deed  you  must  see  that  this  assem- 
again  hereafter.   (First  however  let  bly  i^c."  Schol.  Gocll.  Am.] 
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IV.        than  before,  required  to  have  it  brought  to  council. 
But  the  patrons  of  the  commons,  fearing  that  they 


YEAR  VIII. 


tbe  Atheniant 
into  the  town. 


AC. 424.     with  the  commons,  by  reason  of  the  miseries  they 

Ol,80  1. 

The  heaiuorthe  wcrc  iu,  should  not  be  able  to  carry  it  against  the 
dTthe return  '  othcr  sidc^  madc  an  oflFer  to  Hippocrates,  the  son 
**k2*di^hl!to»''.  ^^  Ariphron,  and  Demosthenes,  the  son  of  Alcis- 
ingofthedtjtothenes,  commanders  of  the  Athenian  army,  to  de- 

the  Athmiana.     i .  ^  ^  •  •  i  « 

liver  them  the  city  ;  as  esteeming  that  course  less 
dangerous  for  themselves  than  the  redaction  of 
The  plot  laid  bj  those  whom  they  had  before  driven  out.  And  they 
the^ti^o?  agreed,  that  first  the  Athenians  should  possess 
themselves  of  the  long-walls,  (these  were  about 
eight  furlongs  in  length,  and  reached  from  the  city 
to  Nissea  their  haven) ;  thereby  to  cut  oflf  the  aid 
of  the  Peloponnesians  in  Nissea,  in  which  (the  better 
to  assure  Megara  to  their  side)  there  lay  no  other 
soldiei^s  in  garrison  but  they :  and  then  afterwards, 
that  these  men  would  attempt  to  deliver  them  the 
city  above ;  which  would  the  more  easily  succeed*, 
if  that  were  eflFected  first.  67.  The  Athenians 
therefore,  after  all  was  done  and  said  on  both  sides, 
and  every  thing  ready,  sailed  away  by  night  to 
M inoa,  an'^  island  of  the  Megareans,  with  six  hun- 


improved  upon,  by  not  simply  can-  again  uppermost,  and  fought  on  the 

celling  tbe  debt,  but  also  compel-  side  of  the  Athenians  at  Tanagra : 

ling  the  creditor  to  refund  the  inte-  but  the  defeat  at  Coroneia  was  fol- 

rest  received.    So  freely  were  the  lowed  by  a  revolution  at  Megara. 

rich  banished  fur  the  sake  of  their  How  the  oligarchy  came  to  be  at 

confiscated  property,  that  in  the  end  this  time  in  banishment,  does  not 

(as  happened  also  at  Cume)  the  ba-  appear.] 

nished  became  the  stronger  party,  *  ["  Knowing  that  the  people,  in 

and  ejected  the  democracy  (Arist.  their  present  distress,  could  no  longer 

V.  5).  It  was  perhaps  at  this  period  hold  with  themselves,  in  their  fear 

that  ostracism  was  adopted  at  Me-  made  an  offer*'  &c.  Am.  Goell.] 

gara.      On  the   rupture  between  *  ["  Which  would  more  readily 

Sparta  and  Athens  in  the  third  Mes-  surrender^  if  that"  &c.] 

senian  war  (i.  102),  the  people  were  '  f"  The  island".] 


% 
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men  of  arms  led  by  Hippocrates ;  and  sat  down       i  v. 
certain  pit,  out  of  which  bricks  had  been  made    ^^    ""7^ 
16  walls,  and  which  was  not  far  oflF.   But  they     A.c.4a4. 

Ol.80.  1. 

;^ere  with  the  other  commander  Demosthenes, 
armed  Plataeans  and  others  called  peripoli^  lay 
bush  at  the  temple  of  Mars,  not  so  far  off  as  the 
jr.  And  none  of  the  city  perceived  any  thing 
s,  but  only  such  as  had  peculiar  care  to  know 
massages  of  this  same  night".  When  it  was  The  plot  of  the 
jt  day,  the  Megarean  traitors  did  thus.  They  tSJ  Aoieniwr 
3een  accustomed  long,  as  men  that  went  out**"'^""*"^"*"'* 
3oty,  with  leave  of  the  magistrates,  of  whom 
had  obtained  by  good  offices  the  opening  of 
ates,  to  carry  out  a  little  boat,  such  as  wherein 
'atermen  used  an  oar  in  either  hand ;  and  to 
jy  it  by  night  down  the  ditch  to  the  sea-side 
jart,  and^  in  a  cart  to  bring  it  back  again  and 
within  the  gates :  to  the  end  that  the  Athen- 
;^hich  lay  in  Minoa,  might  not  know  where  to 
I  for  them,  no  boat  being  to  be  seen  in  the 
I.  At  this  time  was  that  cart  at  the  gates, 
1  were  opened  according  to  custom  as  for  the 
And  the  Athenians  seeing  it,  (for  so  it  was 


le  Athenian  youth  at  the  age  beinc:  classed  with  the  light-armed, 

teen  took  the  military  oath,  and  distinguished  from  the  hoplitae; 

i0%wi2  birXa  rd  upa.  k.  t.  X.:  whereas  the  ephebi  were  completely 

not  disgrace  my  arms,  nor  armed :  that  these  are  the  ordinary 

ly  post  &c" :  and  served  two  patroles  to  he  found  in  every  army.] 

;  TtpiiroXog :  that  is  to  say,  *  [^^  And  during  this  night  none 

tch  and  ward  in  the  towns  of  the  city  perceived  any  thing  of 

lesses  on  the  coast  and  fron-  this,  save  such  as  had  peculiar  care 

I  perfonned  all  duties  neces-  to  know  what  was  passing'\] 

tiie  defence  of  Attica ;  not  ^  [^*  And  then  sail  out,  and  before 

y  going  over  the  borders,  it  was  day  in  a  cart  to  bring  it  back'* 

eckh observes,  that  the  wepi-  Sec. — "  Within  the  gates":  that  is, 

tre  mentioned  are  notephebi :  of  the  long  walls.] 

irOL.  VIII.  G  G 
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IV.       agreed  on),  arose  from  their  ambush,  and  ran  with 
all  speed  to  get  in  before  the  gates  should  be  shut 
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A.C.  434.  again,  and  to  be  there  whilst  the  cart  was  yet  in 
The  Athe^iiiiis  the  gates  and  kept  them  open^  And  first  those 
win^  kmg  piataeans  and  peripoli  that  were  with  Demosthenes, 
ran  in,  in  that  same  place  where  the  trophy  is  now 
extant ;  and  fighting  presently  within  the  gates, 
(for  those  Peloponnesians  that  were  nearest  heard 
the  stir),  the  Platseans  overcame  those  that  resisted; 
and  made  good  the  gates  for  the  Athenian  men  of 
arms  that  were  coming  after.  68.  After  this  the 
Athenian  soldiers,  as  they  entered,  went  up  every 
one  to  the  wall.  And  a  few  of  the  Peloponnesians 
that  were  of  the  garrison,  made  head  at  first  and 
fought,  and  were  some  of  them  slain ;  but  the  most 
of  them  took  their  heels ;  fearing  in  the  night,  both 
the  enemy  that  charged  them,  and  also  the  traitors 
of  the  M egareans  that  fought  against  them,  appre- 
hending that  all  the  Megareans  in  general  had 
betrayed  them^.  It  chanced  also  that  the  Athenian 
herald  of  his  own  discretion  made  proclamation,  that 
if  any  Megarean  would  take  part  with  the  Athen- 
ians, he  should  come  and  lay  down  his  arms^  When 
the  Peloponnesians  heard  this,  they  stayed  no  longer: 
but  seriously  believing  that  they  jointly  warred 
upon  them,  fled  into  Nissea.  As  soon  as  it  was  day, 
the  walls'*  being  now  taken  and  the  Megareans  being 
in  a  tumult  within  the  city,  they  that  had  treated 

^  [**  And  at  the  same  time  the  themselves  assaulted  by  the  Mega- 
Megareans  that  were  in  the  plot,  rean  traitors,  that  all  the  Mega- 
slay  the  guards  at  the  gates.    And  reans  had  betrayed  them**.] 
first"  &€.]  •  ["  That  any  Megarean  that 

'  [**  Took  to  their  heels  in  a  fright,  would,  should  go  and  pile  his  amn 

the  enemy  iklling  upon  them  in  the  with  the  Athenians'*.] 

night,   and  thinkings  on  finding  *  [That  is,  the  long  walls :  now 
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with  the  Athenians,  and  with  them  the  rest,  as       iv. 
many  as  were  conscious,  said  it  was  fit  to  have  the    \^^^  ^^  j 
gates  opened,  and  to  go  out  and  give  the  enemy     a.c.424. 
battle.     Now  it  was  agreed  on  between  them,  that  The traitomgiYe 
when  the  gates  were  open,  the  Athenians  should  thJ^^^t^  ST 
rush  in :  and  that  themselves  would  be  easily  known  ^""^  *'***^**' 
from  the  rest,  to  the  end  they  might  have  no  harm 
done  them;  for  that  they  would  besmear  them- 
selves with  some  ointment  \     And  the  opening  of 
the  gates  would  be  for  their  greater  safety :  for  the 
four  thousand  men  of  arms  of  Athens  and  six  hun- 
dred horsemen,  which  according  to  the  appointment 
were  to  come  to  them,  having  marched  all  night 
were  already  arrived.    When  they  had  besmeared  The  treason 
themselves  and  were  now  about  the  gates,  one  of  ^^^^®~^- 
those  who  were  privy  discovered  the  conspiracy  to 
the  rest  that  were  not-    These  joining  their  strength 
came  all  together  to  the  gates,  denying  that  it  was 
fit  to  go  out  to  fight ;  for  that  neither  in  former 
times  when  they  were  stronger  than  now,  durst 
they  do  so:  or  to  put  the  city  into  so  manifest 
danger :  and  said,  that  if  they  would  not  be  satis- 
fied, the  battle  should  be  thereright.     Yet  they 
discovered  not  that  they  knew  of  the  practice,  but 
only,  as  having  given  good  advice,  meant  to  main- 
tain it.    And  they  stayed  at  the  gates^  insomuch  as 
the  traitors  could  not  perform  what  they  intended. 

69.  The  Athenian  commanders,  knowing  some 
cross  accident  had  happened,  and  that  they  could 

follows  the  attempt  on  the  city.]  Eleusis  &c.,  were  &c."  The  anoint- 

^  [^  Anoint  themselves  with  oil.  ing  with  oil  was  too  common  to  ex- 

And  they  had  the  greater  security  in  cite  suspicion.] 

opening  the  gates,  for  that  4,000  ^  ['*  And  they  remained  on  guard 

&c,  which  were  to  come  from  about  the  gates".] 

G  G  2 


^"    ' 
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IV.  not  take  the  city  by  assanlt^  fell  to  enclosing  of 
""  Nisaea  with  a  wall :  which  if  they  could  take  before 
A.C.424.  aid  came,  they  thought  Megara  would  the  sooner 
TheAthe^M  yield.  Iron  was  quickly  brought  unto  them  from 
ujlrN?i^*S!r  Athens,  and  masons,  and  whatsoever  else  was 
fr^'^HSif*  necessary.  And  beginning  at  the  wall  they  had 
won,  when  they  had  built  cross  over  to  the  other 
side,  from  thence  both  ways  they  drew  it  on  to  the 
sea  on  either  side  Nissea :  and  having  distributed 
the  work  amongst  the  army,  as  well  the  wall  as  the 
ditch,  they  served  themselves  of  the  stones  and 
bricks  of  the  suburbs,  and  having  felled  trees  and 
timber,  they  supplied  what  was  defective  with  a 
strong  palisado^  The  houses  also  themselves  of 
the  suburbs,  when  they  had  put  on  battlements, 
served  them  for  a  fortification.  All  that  day  they 
vn'ought:  the  next  day  about  evening  they  had 
within  very  little  finished.  But  then  they  that 
were  in  Nisaea,  seeing  themselves  to  want  victual, 
(for  they  had  none  but  what  came  day  by  day  from 
the  city  above),  and  without  hope  that  the  Pelo- 
pounesians  could  quickly  come  to  relieve  them; 
conceiving  also  that  the  Megareans  were  their 
enemies ;  compounded  with  the  Athenians  on  these 
terms:  to  be  dismissed  every  one  at  a  certain 
ransom  in  money ;  to  deliver  up  their  arms ;  and 
the  Lacedaemonians,  both  the  captain  and  whoso- 
ever of  them  else  was  within,  to  be  at  discretion 
of  the  Athenians.  Having  thus  agreed,  they  went 
out.     And  the  Athenians,  when  they  had  broken 

*  [^*  And  beginDing  from  the  long  either  side  of  Nissea  down  to  the 

walls,  which  they  were  masters  of,  sea,  distributing  &c. :  and  felling 

they  built  a  wall  across  them  on  tA/>  fruit  trees  and  timber  trees,  they 

the  side  of  Megara,  and  thence  on  formed  a  palisade  where  lequired".] 
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oflF*  the  long  walls  from  the  city  of  Megara,  and       iv. 
taken  in  Nissea,  prepared  for  what  was  further  to  be    '     'T^ 

^  *  *^  YBAR  till 

done.  A.C.424. 

Ol.  89  1 

70.  Brasidas  the  son  of  Tellus^  a  Lacedaemonian^  Braudas  aaveth 
happened  at  this  time  to  be  about  Sicyon  and  Co-  bJf^^^ 
linth,  preparing  of  an  army  to  go  into  Thrace.  ***^^^^^""*- 
And  when  he  heard  of  the  taking  of  the  long  walls, 
fearing  what  might  become  of  the  Peloponnesiaus 
in  Nissea,  and  lest  Megara  should  be  won,  sent  unto 
the  Boeotians,  willing  them  to  meet  him  speedily 
with  their  forces  at  Tripodiscus,  a  village  of  Mega- 
ris  so  called  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Geraneia ;  and 
marched  presently  himself  with  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  men  of  arms  of  Corinth,  four  hundred  of 
Phlius,  six  hundred  of  Sicyon,  and  those  of  his  own 
all  that  he  had  yet  levied ;  thinking  to  have  found 
Nissea  yet  untaken.     When  he  heard  the  contrary,  Brasidasdwir. 
(for  he  set  forth  towards  Tripodiscus  in  the  night),  ^^Jnnil't'hedtj. 
with  three  hundred  men  chosen  out  of  the  whole 
army,  before  news  should  arrive  of  his  coming,  he 
came  unseen  of  the  Athenians  that  lay  by  the  sea- 
side to  the  city  of  Megara ;  pretending  in  word,  and 
intending  also  in  good  earnest  if  he  could  have 
done  it,  to  attempt  upon  Nissea ;  but  desiring^  to 
get  into  Megara  to  confirm  it ;  and  required  to  be 
let  in,  for  that  he  was,  he  said,  in  hope  to  recover 
Nisaea.   7 1 .  But  the  Megarean  factions  being  afraid, 
one,  lest  he  should  bring  in  the  outlaws  and  cast 
out  them,  the  other,  lest  the  commons  out  of  this 
very  fear  should  assault  them ;  whereby  the  city 
being  at  battle  within  itself,  and  the  Athenians 

'  Not  pulled  them  down  quite,    of  the  long  walls,  between  the  city 
bat  only  so  far  as  not  to  be  a  defence    and  their  own  cross  wall.] 
to  any  part  of  the  city.    [That  part        ^  ["  Desiring  above  all".] 


• 
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IV.       lying  in  wait  so  near,  would  be  lost :  received  him 
' — '     '   not,  but  resolved  on  both  sides  to  sit  still  and 

YEAR   VIII.  ' 

AC. 424.     attend  the  success.    For  both  the  one  faction  and 
the  other  expected,  that  the  Athenians  and  these 
that  came  to  succour  the  city  would  join  battle : 
and^  then  they  might  with  more  safety,  such  as 
were  the  favoured  side,  turn  unto  them  that  had  the 
BnsidM  goeth  victory .     And  Brasidas,  not  prevailing,  went  back 
wkjoTripo.    jQ  jjjg  j^ggj.  Qf  jj^g  army.     72.  Betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing arrived  the  Boeotians,  having  also^  intended  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  M egara  before  Brasidas  sent,  as 
esteeming  the  danger  to  concern  themselves,  and 
were  then  with  their  whole  forces  come  forward  as 
far  as  Platsea.    But  when  they  had  received  also 
this  message,  they  were  a  great  deal  the  more 
encouraged :  and  sent  two  thousand  two  hundred 
men  of  arms  and  two  hundred  horse  to  Brasidas, 
but  went  back  with  the  greater  part  of  their  army. 
The  BoBoUans   Thc  wholc  army  being  now  together  of  no  less  than 
foro^^d  join  six  thousand  men  of  arms ;  and  the  Athenian  men 
with  Brasidas.    ^f  ^rms  lying  indeed  in  good  order  about  Nisaea 
and  the  sea-side,  but  the  light-armed  straggling 
The  Bojotian     in  thc  plains :  the  Boeotian  horsemen  came  unex- 
h^^^mwi.  pectedly  upon  the  light-armed  soldiers,  and  drove 
them  towards  the  sea ;  for  in  all  this  time  till  now, 
there  had  come  no  aid  at  all  to  the  Megareans  from 
any  place.     But  when  the  Athenian  horse  went 
likewise  out  to  encounter  them,  they  fought,  and 
there  was  a  battle  between  the  horsemen  of  either 
side  that  held  long ;  wherein  both  sides  claimed  the 

^  [**And  then  they  might  more  ing,retumed"&c.Thatis,hedidDot, 

safely  turn  to  the  side  they  were  as  the  Megareans  expected,  fight] 

disposed  to,  when  that  side  had  the  '  ["  Having  intended,  even  before 

victory.  But  Brasidas,  not  prevail-  Brasidas  sent,  to  come*  &c.] 
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Victory.  For  the  Athenians  slew  the  general  of  the       iv. 
Boeotian  horse  and  some  few  others,  and  rifled 
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them,  having  themselves  been  first  chased  by  them  a.c.424. 
to  Nis8ea':  and  having  these  dead  bodies  in  their 
power  they  restored  them  upon  truce,  and  erected 
a  trophy.  Nevertheless,  in  respect  of  the  whole 
action,  neither  side  went  off  with  assurance^;  but 
parting  asunder,  the  Boeotians  went  to  the  army, 
and  the  Athenians  to  Nissea. 

73.  After  this,  Brasidas  with  his  army  came  down  The  whdie  anny 
nearer  to  the  sea  and  to  the  city  of  Megara :  and  ^one  a^er, 
having  seized  on  a  place  of  advantage,  set  his  army  ^^^^^^ 
in  battle  array  and  stood  still.  For  they  thought 
the  Athenians  would  be  assailants,  and  knew  the 
Megareans  stood  observing  whether  side  should 
have  the  victory :  and  that  it  must  needs  fall  out 
well  for  them  both  ways ;  first,  because  they  should 
not  be  the  assailant,  and  voluntarily  begin  the  battle 
and  danger ;  since  having  showed  themselves  ready 
to  fight,  the  victory  must  also  justly  be  attributed 
to  them  without  their  labour :  and  next  it  must  fall 
out  well  in  respect  of  the  Megareans ;  for  if  they 
should  not  have  come  in  sight,  the  matter  had  not 
been  any  longer  in  the  power  of  fortune,  but  they 
had  without  all  doubt  been  presently  deprived  of 
the  city,  as  men  conquered :  whereas  now,  if  haply 
the  Athenians  declined  battle  likewise,  they  should 
obtain  what  they  came  for  without  stroke  stricken : 
which  also  indeed  came  to  pass.     For^  the  Mega- 

'  [**  For  the  Athenians  charged  to  draw  the  enemy  after  them.] 
the  hipparchus  and  some  few  others        '  [^  Any  decided  advantage".] 
of  the  Boeotians  close  to  Nisaea,  and        '  The  period  is  somewhat  long : 

slew  and  rifled  them".    Poppo,  to  and  seems  to  he  one  of  them,  that 

account  for  the  Athenian  cavalry  gave  occasion  to  Dionysius  Hali- 

being  so  close  to  Nisaea,  supposes  camasius  to  censure  the  author's 

that  they  retreated  there  purposely  elocution. 


»wt 
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15 .       reazfes — when  the  Alhenians  went  out  and  ordered 
;  ^  .    -    ibeir  army  withoat  the  long  walls,  but  yet,  because 
i.  •:  i^«.     the  enemT  charsred  not,  stood  also  still :  their  com- 
manders  likewise  considering,  that  if  they  should 
begin  the  battle  against  a  number  greater  than  their 
own,  after  the  greatest  part  of  their  enterprise  was 
already  aduered,  the  danger  would  be  unequal; 
for  if  they  should  overcome,  they  could  win  but 
Megara,  and  if  they  were  vanquished,  must  lose  the 
best  part  of  their  men  of  arms ;  whereas  the  enemy, 
who  out  of  the  whole  power  and  number  that  was 
present  in  the  field  did  adventure  but  every  one  a 
part,  would  in  all  likelihood  put  it  to  the  hazard : 
and  so  for  a  while  aflBronted  each  other,  and,  neither 
doing  any  thing,  withdrew  again,  the  Athenians 
first  into  Nissa,  and  afterwards  the  Peloponnesians 
to  the  place  finom  whence  they  had  set  forth — then, 
I  say.  the  Megareans,  such  as  were  the  friends  of 
the  outlaws,  taking  heart  because  they  saw  the 
Athenians  were  unwilling  to  fight,  set  open  the 
gates  to  Brasidas  as  victor,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
captains  of  the  several  cities ;  and  when  they  were 
iu.  ^those  that  had  practised  with  the  Athenians 
being  all  the  while  in  a  great  fear*),  they  went  to 
council.      74.    Afterwards  Brasidas,  having  dis- 
missed his  confederates  to  their  several  cities,  went 
himself  to  Corinth  in  pursuit  of  his  former  purpose 
Tv>i.^:An.n  to  le^y  slu  anuv  for  Thrace.     Now  the  Megareans 
niftlon^f "^  that  were  in  the  city,  (when  the  Athenians  also 
fc^'H  R.niHrr     wcrc  eouc  homc),  all  that  had  chief  hand  in  the 
practice  with  the  Athenians,  knowing  themselves 
discovered,  presently  slipt  away :  but  the  rest,  after 


*  f"  Biii.jr  now  ilisaia\tii*".1 
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they  had  conferred  with  the  friends  of  the  outlaws,        iv. 
recalled  them  from  Pegae,  upon  great  oaths  admi-    - — ' — * 
nistered  unto  them,  no  more  to  remember  former     a  c.424. 
quarrels,  but  to  give  the  city  their  best  advice.     ^^®®-^- 
These,  when  they  came  into  ofl&ce,  took  a  view  of  nie  outlaws  be. 
the  arms ;  and  disposing  bands  of  soldiers  in  divers  p"uto  dei^l^^' 
quarters  of  the  city^  picked  out  of  their  enemies,  J»"n<^«i  of  tha 
and  of  those  that  seemed  most  to  have  co-operated 
in  the  treason  with  the  Athenians,  about  a  hundred 
persons ;  and  having  constrained  the  people  to  give 
their  sentence  upon  them  openly,  when  they  w^ere 
condemned  slew  them ;  and  established  in  the  city 
the  estate  almost  of  an  oligarchy.  And  this  change 
of  government,  made  by  a  few  upon  sedition,  did 
nevertheless  continue  for  a  long  time  after. 

75.  The  same  summer,  when  Antandros  was  to  The  Myuienwan 
be  famished  by  the  Mytilenseans  as  they  intended,  :;;y oTa^^L'!'' 
Demodicus  and  Aristides,  captains  of  certain  gal-  ^^j^t^^^^^to^ 
leys  set  forth  by  the  Athenians  to  fetch  in  tribute,  forufy  and  make 
being  then  about  Hellespont,  (for  Lamachus  that  ww*^  ** 
was  the  third  in  that  commission,  was  gone  with 
ten  galleys  into  Pontus),  having  notice  of  the  pre- 
paration made  in  that  place ;  and  thinking  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  have  it  happen'"'  there  as  it  had 

*  [**  But  these,  as  soon  as  they  appear  to  have  received  a  colony  of 
were  in  possession  of  the  govern-  lonians  from  Epidaurus:  who  being 
ment,  held  a  review  :  and  having  expelled  by  Androclus,  son  of  Co- 
aepaiated  the  lochi  from  each  other  drus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  lon- 
indWersqiiartersof  the  city,  picked  ian  migration  and  the  founder  of 
out"  &c.]  Ephesus,  fled  some  to  Samothrace, 

•  ["  Thinking  there  was  danger  then  inhabited  by  Pelasgians,  some 
it  might  happen  there,  as"  &c.  to  Ansa,  there  waiting  the  oppor- 
Ansa,  on  the  opposite  continent,  tuniiy  to  return.  This  in  a  few 
had  of  old  been  a  place  of  refuge  years  presented  itself,and  they  again 
for  exiles  from  Samos.  The  original  ejected  the  Ephesians :  and  became 
inhabitants  of  Samos,  the  Lclcgcs,  a  part  of  the  Ionian  body.     The 
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IV.        done  in  Anaea  over  against  Samos,  in  which  the 
Samian  outlaws  having  settled  themselves,  aided  the 
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A.C.434.     Peloponnesians  in  matters  of  the  sea  by  sending 
them  steersmen,  and  both  bred  trouble  within  the 
city  and  entertained  such  as  fled  out  of  it,  levied  an 
army  amongst  the  confederates,  and  marched'  to 
it:  and  having  overcome  in  fight  those  that  came 
out  of  Antandros  against  them,  recovered  the  place 
LunachiuioMth  again.    And  not  long  after,  Lamachus  that  was 
i*lSSSkSu^  gone  into  Pontus,  as  he  lay  at  anchor  in  the  river 
flood  in  Pontus.  Calcx  in  the  territory  of  Heracleia,  much  rain  hav- 
ing fallen  above  in  the  country  and  the  stream  of  a 
land  flood  coming  suddenly  down,  lost  all  his  gal- 
leys ;  and  came  himself  and  his  army  through  the 
territory  of  the  Bithynians  (who  are  Thracians 
dwelling  in  Asia  on  the  other  side)  to  Chalcedon, 
a  colony  of  the  Megareans  in  the  mouth  of  Pontus 
Euxinus,  by  land. 
Demosthenes         7G.  Thc  samc  summcr  likewise  Demosthenes, 
S^  u^^d«^  general  of  the  Athenians,  with  forty  galleys,  pre- 
against  the  B(Eo.  gently  aftcr  his  departure  out  of  Megaris,  sailed  to 
Naupactus.     For  certain  men  in  the  cities  there- 
abouts, desiring  to  change  the  form  of  the  BcBOtian 
government,   and   to  turn  it  into  a  democracy 
according  to  the  government  of  Athens,  practised 
with  him  and  Hippocrates  to  betray  unto  him  the 
estates  of  Bceotia ;  induced  thereunto  principally  by 
Ptoeodorus,  a  Theban  outlaw :  and  they  ordered  the 
design  thus.     Some  had  undertaken  to  deliver  up 
Siphae :  (Siphse  is  a  city  of  the  territory  of  Thespise, 
standing  upon  the  sea-side  in  the  Crisssean  gulf): 


prescntexiles  must  have  been  driven    Pericles  in  440 :  see  i.  1 17]. 
out  on  the  surrender  of  Samos  to        *  [**  And  sailed  to  it".] 


^ 
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and  Chseroneia,  which  was  a  town  that  paid  duties       nr. 
to  Orchomenus,  (called  heretofore  Orchomenus  in 
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Minyeia,  but  now  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia*),  some     a.c.424. 
others  of  Orchomenus  were  to  surrender  into  their  The  pbt  idd  be. 
hands.    And  the  Orchomeuian  outlaws  had  a  prin-  S'^JI^i^^^d 
cipal  hand  in  this,  and  were  hirine:  soldiers  to  that  ?>«  Athenians, 

*  *^  how  to  bring 

end  out  of  Peloponnesus.    This  Chseroneia  is  the  Boeotia  into  the 

utmost  town  of  Bceotia  towards  Phanotis  in  the  A^^iLia.  ^ 

country  of  Phocis ;  and  some  Phoceans  also  dwelt 

in  it.     [On  the  other  side],  the  Athenians  were  to 

seize  on  Delium,  a  place  consecrated  to  Apollo  in 

the  territory  of  Tanagra,  on  the  part  toward  Euboea. 

All  this  ought  to  have  been  done  together  upon  a 

day  appointed,  to  the  end  that  the  Boeotians  might 

not  oppose  them^  with  their  forces  united,  but 

might  be  troubled  every  one  to  defend  his  own. 

And  if  the  attempt  succeeded,  and  that  they  once 

'  ["  Orchomenus  the  MinyeiaD,  population  was  put  to  the  sword, 

l>ut  now  the  Boeotian".  See  iii.  61,  and  the  city  razed  to  the  ground. 

note.  There  was  an  Orchomenus  in  Orchomenus,  Thespise,  and  Platsea 

Arcadia,  and  also  in  Thessal  J.  The  disappeared  at  this  time  from  the 

laoe  of  Minyans  took  their  name  list  of   Boeotian  cities.  —  (vvrcXci 

from  their  king  Minyas,  said  to  be  means,  that  Chsroneia  retained  its 

the  first  man  that  ever  built  a  trea-  own  laws  and  the  dominion  over  its 

suxy.    The  vast  wealth  of  the  city  territory :  but  besides  paying  tri- 

is  attested  by  the    expression  of  bute  was  bound  to  furnish  troops 

Achilles,*' that  he  would  not  forgive  for  Orchomenus,  and  sent  no  am- 

Agamemnon,  though  he  should  give  bassadors  to  the  Boeotian  league. 

bim  aU  that  is  brought  to  Orcho-  Goeller.] 

menus,  or  Egyptian  Thebes*^  II.  ix.        '  [**  Might  not  come  to  aid  De- 

381.     It   retained  its  name,  the  lium  with  &c.,  but  might  be  busied 

Minyeian,  for  some  time  after  the  each    about    their    own    troubled 

occupation  of  Boeotia  by  the  Boeo-  affairs".  Yulgo  Kivovfitvoi :  Bekker 

tians:  II.  ii.  511.     In  368  A.  C,  fkcKivovfuva. — ^TemplumestApol- 

heing  the  chief  seat  of  the  aristo-  linis  Delium  imminens  mari :  quin- 

cmtical  party  in  Boeotia,  the  mem-  que  millia  passuum  a  Tanagra  ab- 

bers  of  the  equestrian  order  were  est:  minus  quatuor  millium  inde 

charged  with  a  plot  to  overthrow  in  proxima  Euboes  est  mari  tra- 

tbe  Theban  democracy:  the  male  jectus.    Liv. xxxv.  51.] 
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IV.  fortified  Delium,  they  easily  hoped,  though  uo 
' — ' — '  chanfi'e  followed  in  the  state  of  the  Bceotians  for 
A.C.424.  the  present,  yet  being  possessed  of  those  places^ 
and  by  that  means  continually  fetching  in  prey  out 
of  the  country,  because  there  was  for  every  one  a 
place  at  hand  to  retire  unto,  that  it  could  not  stand 
long  at  a  stay ;  but  that  the  Athenians  joining  with 
such  of  them  as  rebelled,  and  the  Boeotians  not 
having  their  forces  united,  they  might  in  time 
order  the  state  to  their  own  liking.  Thus  was  the 
plot  laid.  ^^.  And  Hippocrates  himself^  with  the 
forces  of  the  city,  was  ready  when  time  should 
serve  to  march ;  but  sent  Demosthenes  before  with 
forty  galleys  to  Naupactus,  to  the  end  that  he 
should  levy  an  army  of  Acamanians  and  other  their 
confederates  in  these  quarters,  and  sail  to  Siphse  to 
receive  it  by  treason.  And  a  day  was  set  down 
betwixt  them,  on  which  these  things  should  have 
been  done  together.  Demosthenes,  when  he  arrived 
and  found  the  (Eniades  by  compulsion  of  the  rest 
of  Acarnania  entered  into  the  Athenian  confedera- 
tion, and  had  himself  raised  all  the  confederates 
thereabouts,  made  war  first  upon  Salynthius  and 
the  Agraeans;  and  having  taken  in  other  places 
thereabouts,  stood  ready  ^,  when  the  time  should 
require,  to  go  to  Siphse. 
Brwidas  passeth  78.  About  thc  samc  time  of  this  summer,  Bra- 
throughThes    gidas  marchiuff  towards  the  cities  upon  Thrace 

saly  with  seven-  <^  * 

teen  hundred     with  scvcnteeu  hundfcd  men  of  arms,  when  he 

men  of  arms,  to  i    •       •       m         i  •     • 

aid  the  chaici-  camc  to  Hcracleia  lu  Irachmia  sent  a  messenger 

deans  that  deli-    \_    ^  \  •  ^        \  •       a  •        J         ».    Trt_  i  •    • 

berated  a  revolt  befoFC  him  to  his  iriends  at  rnarsalus,  requirmg 


'  ['*  And  having  reduced  them    other  things  ready,  when  the  time 
(Salynthius  and  the  Agrici),  had  all     should  require"  &c.] 
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them  to  be  guides^  unto  him  and  to  his  army.    And       iv. 
when  there  were  come  unto   him  Panserus  and    '     '     ' 
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Dorus  and  Hippolochidas  and  Torylaus  and  Stro-     a.c.424. 

•  •  Ol.80  1 

phacus,  who  was  the  public  host  of  the  Chalcideans; 
all  which  met  him  at  Melitia,  a  town  of  Achaia^;  he 


'  [**  To  give  a  safe  pa8sage^]  in  Tbessaly,  Boeotia,  Ephyra  (Co- 
*  [^''  Melitia  in  Achaia^',  the  seat  of  rinth),  ^tolia,  Locris,  as  well  as  the 
Hellen,  the  father  of  Dorus,  £o1us,  western  side  of  Peloponnesus.   The 
and  Xuthus;  the  latter  the  father  of  Achaansy  from  whom  the  whole  of 
Achsus  and    Ion :    the   fabulous  Peloponnesus  is  sometimes  called 
genealogy  used  by  the  ancients  to  the  Acfuean  Argos,  in  distinction  to 
express  an  affinity  they  could  no  the  Pelasgian  Argos  in  Thessaly, 
better  define,  between  the  four  tribes  were  the  predominant  race  in  the 
of  which  the  Hellenic  nation  is  ge-  south  of  Thessaly  and  the  eastern 
nerally  considered  to  consist,  the  side  of  Peloponnesus :  the  former 
Doriana,  ^olians,  Achsans,  and  seeming  to  be  their  earlier  seat,  and 
lonians.   Achaia  was  itself  another  being  themselves  perhaps  originally 
name  for  Hellas  and  Phthia,  the  no  other  than  the  Pelasgian  inhabi- 
seat  of  the  real  Hellenes,  those  tants  of  Phthia.    The  Dorians  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  ii.  684)  in  supposed  to  have  entered  Thessaly 
conjunction    with    the    Achseans:  from  the  north:  after  successive  mi- 
thither  they  are  supposed  to  have  grations,  the  epochs  of  which  are 
migrated  from  the  more  ancient  unknown,  they  issued  at  last  from 
Hellas  near  Dodona  in  £pirus,  pro-  the  foot  of  Mount  (£ta  to  effect  the 
bably  from  the  same  cause  that  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.    Of  the 
brought  thence  the  people  who  gave  Ionian  name,  there  is  no  trace  in 
their  name  to  Thessaly,  the  pres-  the  north :  and  it  appears  in  Pelo- 
sare  of  new  tribes  from  the  north,  ponnesus  (perhaps  a  more  ancient 
In  this  latter  Hellas  they  are  found  seat  of  the  lonians  than  even  Attica) 
along  with  the  Grseci,  both  probably  before  the  Hellenes  are  heard  of  in 
akin  to  each  other  and  to  the  Pe-  Thessaly.   It  is  used  by  Herodotus 
lasgi,  the  race  which  under  the  as  equivalent  to  Pelasgian  or  ante- 
names  of  Caucones,  Leleges,  Cu-  Hellenic :  and  the  genuine  lonians 
retes,  Chaones,  &c.,  were  in  the  appear  to  be  the  aboriginal  Pelasgi. 
earliest  times  spread  widely  over  Of  the  four  tribes,  three  seem  to 
the  whole  of  Greece,  Epirus,  and  have  no  particular  connexion  with 
Thessaly  *.  their  settlements  being  the  Hellenes,  except  their  northern 
generally  indicated  by  the  Pelas-  extraction :  the  fourth  has  not  even 
gian  names,  Argos  (a  plain),  La-  that  How  the  name  of  this  obscure 
riisa    (a    walled    town).      Of  the  tribe  came  to  fix  itself  on  what  we 
above  four  tribes,  the  JEolians  were  call   Greece^    wants    explanation ; 
the  most  widely  diffused,  spreading  unless  Thucydides  (i.  3.)  may  be 
themselves  over  the  Pagasasan  bay  considered  to  have  given  one.  It  is 
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IV.       marched  on.    There  were  other  of  the  ThessaliaDS 
'T""     '    also  that  convoyed  him ;  and  from  Larissa  he  was 
A.c.42i.     convoyed  by  Niconidas,  a  friend  of  Perdiccas.    For 
''''  "^     it  had  been  hard  to  pa^s  Thessaly  without  a  guide 
howsoever,  but^  especially  with  an  army.     And  to 
pass  through  a  neighbour  territory  without  leave, 
is  a  thing  that  all  Grecians  alike  are  jealous  of. 
Besides,  that  the  people  of  Thessaly  had  ever  borne 
good  affection  to  the  Athenians.     Insomuch,  as  if 
by  custom  the  government  of  that  country  had  not 
been  lordly  rather  than  a  commonwealth^,  he  could 
never  have  gone  on.    For  also  now  as  he  marched 
forward,  there  met  him  at  the  river  Enipeus  others 
of  a  contrary  mind  to  the  former,  that  forbade  him; 
and  told  him  that  he  did  unjustly  to  go  on  with- 
out the  common  consent  of  all.     But  those  that 
convoyed  him  answered,  that  they  would  not  bring 
him  through  against  their  wills :  but  that  coming 
to  them  on  a  sudden,  they  conducted  him  as  friends. 
The  soft  answer  Aud  Bfasldas  hlmsclf  said,  he  came  thither  a  friend 
^thIJ^X°be^^*'^  to  the  country  and  to  them;  and  that  he  bore 
was  resolved  to  arms,  uot  agalust  them,  but  against  the  Athenians 
their  enemies;  and  that  he  never  knew  of  any 
enmity  between  the  Thessalians  and  Lacedaemon- 
ians, whereby  they  might  not  use  one  another's 
ground ;  and  that  even  now  he  would  not  go  on 


remarkable  that   the   two  Dames,  more  extensively,  from  whom,  as 

Hellenes  and  Grsci,  should  be  first  Mr.  Thirlwall  observes,  it  has  un- 

found  close  beside  each  other :  the  fortunately  descended  to  us.    See 

one,  without  any  assignable  cause,  Thirl,  chap,  iv.] 
spreading  eastward,  over  the  whole        *  ["  Howsoever:  and  at  any  rate, 

continent ;    the    other    westward,  with  an  army  to  pass  &c.,  is  a  thing 

being  applied  by  the  Italians  to  the  that  all  Grecians"  &c.] 
inhabitants  of  the  western  coast,  and        ^  [''  Arbitrary  rather  than  consti* 

afterwards  by  the  Romans  much  tutionar*.    Goeller.] 
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without  their  consent ;  for  neither  could  he ;  but       iv. 

« 

[only]  entreated  them  not  to  stop  him.    When 
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they  heard  this,  they  went  their  ways.   And  he,  by     A.c.4a4. 
the  advice  of  his  guides,  before  any  greater  number  Bnndas  goeth 
should  unite  to  hinder  him,  marched  on  with  all  xhlS^J^"*^ 
possible  speed,  staying  nowhere  by  the  way.     And 
the  same  day  he  set  forth  from  Melitia,  he  reached 
Pharsalus,  and  encamped  by  the  river  Apidanus : 
from  thence  he  went  to  Phacium  :  from  thence  into 
Peraebia^    The  Peraebians,  though  subject  to  the 
Thessalians,  set  him  at  Dion  in  the  dominion  of 
Perdiccas^  a  little  city  of  the  Macedonians  situate 
at  the  foot  of  Olympus  on  the  side  towards  Thes- 
saly.      79.  In  this  manner  Brasidas  ran  through 
Thessaly  before  any  there  could  put  in  readiness  to 
stop  him ;  and  came  into  the  territory  of  the  Chal- 
cideans^  and  to  Perdiccas.    For  Perdiccas  and  the  The  canae  why 
Chalcideans,  all  that  had  revolted  from  the  Athen-  Sie  ch^dSL^n. 
ians,  when  they  saw  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  «^«^i°?**^ 
prosper,  had  drawn   this  army  out  of  Pelopon-mtothoaeparte. 
nesus  for  fear:    the   Chalcideans,    because  they 
thought  the  Athenians  would  make  war  on  them 
first,  as*  having  been  also  incited  thereto  by  those 
cities  amongst  them  that  had  not  revolted;  and 

^  [*'  And    here  the  Thessalian  the  .Egean sea, which henceacquired 

goides  left  him'\]  the  name  of  ChalcidicL    It  was 

'  [**  Into  Chalcidice".  Chalcisin  also  called  (including  the  coast  as 

Eaboea  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  far  as  Amphipolis)  rd  ixc  Op^ci/c : 

eighth  century  and  long  afterwards,  which  is  hy  Hohhes  generally  ren- 

nnder  the  government  of  great  land-  dered  TArac^,  though  forming  no 

owners  (U  Ixn-ojS^rac,  Herod,  v.  77),  part  of  it] 

who  had  perhaps  political  motives  '  [*'  And  at  the  same  time  the 

lor  encouraging  the  poorer  citizens  cities  adjacent  to  them  (the  Chalci- 

to  emigrate.    Ahout  that  time  it  deans),  which  had    not  revolted, 

planted,  amongst  numerous  other  secretly  drew  them  on*'.  This  should 

colonies,  several  in  the  peninsula  in  he  in  a  parenthesis.] 
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IV.       Perdiccas,  not  that  he  was  their  open  enemy,  but 
because  he  feared  the  Athenians  for  ancient  quar- 
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A.C.  1-24.     rels ;  but  principally  because  he  desired  to  subdue 
Tiie<^uMwh7  Arrhibaeus,  king  of  the  Lyncesteans.     And  the  ill 

2:.  «':S  s^cc^s  w^ic^  '^®  Lacedaemonians  in  these  times 
^an  annj  to  j^^^j^  yf^  q^  causc  that  thcy  obtained  an  army  from 

them  the  more  easily.  80.  For  the  Athenians  vex- 
ing Peloponnesus,  and  their  particular  territory 
Laconia  most  of  all,  they  thought  the  best  way  to 
divert  them  was  to  send  an  army  to  the  confede* 
rates  of  the  Athenians,  so  to  vex  them  again.  And 
the  rather  because  Perdiccas  and  the  Chalcideans 
were  content  to  maintain  the  army  ;  having  called 
it  thither  to  help  the  Chalcideans  in  their  revolt. 
An  impiouK  po.  Aud  bccausc  also  they  desired  a  pretence  to  send 
a™^iam^r^  away  part  of  their  Helotes ;  for  fear  they  should 
hXi^"^  "^'"^  *^®  ^^^  opportunity  of  the  present  state  of  their 
aflFairs,  the  enemies  lying  now  in  Pylus,  to  innovate. 
For  they  did  also  this  further,  fearing  the  youth  and 
multitude  of  their  Helotes :  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  ever  many  ordinances  concerning  how  to  look 
to  themselves  against  the  Helotes.  They  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made,  that  as  many  of  them  as 
claimed  the  estimation  to  have  done  the  Lacedae- 
monians best  service  in  their  wars,  should  be  made 
free';  feeling  them  in  this  manner,  and  conceiving 

^  [**  Should  separate  themselves  captives  taken  in  war,  and  are  sup- 
from  the  rest,  in  order  to  be  made  posed  by  Mueller  (iii.  3.)  to  hare 
free'*. — The  helots  are  commonly  been  found  in  that  state  by  the  Do- 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Achaean  Hanson  first  entering  Peloponnesus, 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hclos,  The  name  was  applied  to  the  Mes- 
reduced  to  bondage  after  an  unsuc-  senians  as  well  as  the  Laconians. 
cessful  insurrection  against  the  They  were  bound  to  the  soil,  and  in 
Dorians:  though  according  to  one  a  certain  sense  the  slaves  of  the 
derivation  of  the  name,  from  tXoi  stale.  Upon  the  fixed  rent  (82  me- 
(Wke  ^fiwic  from  iafidut)  they  were  dimni  of  barley,  and  oil  and  wine  in 
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that,  as  they  should  every  one  out  of  pride  deem  iv 
himself  worthy  to  be  first  made  free,  so  they  would 
soonest  also  rebel  against  them.  And  when  they  had  ^/cm 
thus  preferred  about  two  thousand,  which  also  with 
crowns  on  their  heads  went  in  procession  about  the 
temples  as  to  receive  their  liberty,  they  not  long 
after  made  them  away :  and  no  man  knew  how 
they  perished.  And  now  at  this  time,  with  all  their 
hearts,  they  sent  away  seven  hundred  men  of  arms 
more  of  the  same  men  along  with  Brasidas.  The 
rest  of  the  army  were  mercenaries,  hired  by  Brasi- 
das out  of  Peloponnesus.    [But]  Brasidas*  himself 

pToportioii)  paid  for  eveiy  cX^poc  or  is  said  to  have  been  established  in 

lot  of  land  cultivated  by  them,  the  Attica.      Emancipation    was    not 

Spartan,  occupied  only  with  war  unfrequent:  and  there  were  many 

and  the  gymnasium,  was  entirely  dep^ees  of  freedom  between  the 

dependent  for  that  leisure  which  was  helot  and  the  Spartan  (see  v.  34). 

the  essential  condition  of  his  status.  A  little  below  is  seen  the  first  ezpe- 

Their  usual  treatment  appears  to  rimcnt  of  fully  arming  helots  in  the 

have  been  intended  to  make  the  service  of  the  state :  the  success  of 

distinction   between  freeman  and  which  encouraged  the  repetition  of 

slave  as  broad  and  deeply  felt  as  it  in  cases,  like  the  present,  of  dis- 

possible.  Every  thing  Spartan  was  tant  foreign  expeditions.  Thus  300 

pollutedby  the  touch  of  a  helot:  he  neodamodes  will  be  found  serving 

dared  not  be  heard  singing  a  Spar-  under  Gylippus  in  Sicily :  and  in 

tan  song,  nor  be  seen  in  any  but  399,  Thimbron  had  1000  with  him 

the  rustic  garb,  the  livery  of  his  in  Asia.    The  700  here  spoken  of, 

servitude.  For  thinning  their  num-  go  hereafter  by  the  name  of  Brasi- 

bers,  which  must  have  been  ten  deians.    The  helots  must  somehow 

times  gppeater   than   those   of  the  have  been  made  to  forget  the  fate  of 

Spartans,  one   expedient  was  the  their  2,000  fellows:  since  Sparta 

Kptnrrtia :   an   institution  different  when  hard  pressed  after  the  battle 

perhaps  in  its  origin,  but  one  which  of  Leuctra,  with  the  Thebans  all  but 

became  a  secret  commission  for  re-  in  the  city,  armed  and  promised 

moving  the  more  dangerous  of  the  liberty  to   6000  helots,  and  was 

slaves.     The  Spartan  youth  were  faithfully  served  by  them.] 
sent  abroad  armed  with  daggers,        ^  ['*  Brasidas  was  sent  off  by  the 

not  merely  for  defence  or  to  inure  T^cedsmonians,  both  himself  most 

them  to  the  hardships  of  a  military  desirous  of  going,  and  much  desired 

life.     A  usage  somewhat  similar,  by  the  Chalcideans:  a  man  that 

but  without  affectation  of  secrecy,  had  then  a  reputation  at  Sparta  of 

VOL.  VIII.  H  H 
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IV.       the  Lacedsemouians  sent  out^  chiefly  because  it  was 
his  own  desire :  8 1 .  notwithstanding  the  Chalcideans 
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A.C.424.     also  lonsred  to  have  him,  as  one  esteemed  also  in 

Ol  80  I 

ThepraiUof  Sparta  cvcry  way  an  active  man.  And  when  he 
Bnuida..  ^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^j^  ^j^g  Lacedaemonians  very  great  ser- 
vice. For  by  showing  himself  at  that  present  just 
and  moderate  towards  the  cities,  he  caused  the 
most  of  them  to  revolt ;  and  some  of  them  he  also 
took  by  treason.  Whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  if 
the  Lacedaemonians  pleased  to  come  to  composition, 
(as  also  they  did),  they  might  have  towns  to  render 
and  receive  reciprocally*.  And  also  long  after, 
after  the  Sicilian  war,  the  virtue  and  wisdom  which 
Brasidas  showed  now,  to  some  known  by  experience, 
by  others  believed  upon  from  report,  was  the  prin- 
cipal  cause  that  made  the  Athenian  confederates 
affect  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  being  the  first  that 
went  out,  and  esteemed  in  all  points  for  a  worthy 
man,  he  left  behind  him  an  assured  hope  that  the 
rest  also  were  like  him. 

82.  Being  now  come  into  Thrace,  the  Athenians 

upon  notice  thereof  declared  Perdiccas  an  enemy,  as 

imputing  to  him  this  expedition ;  and^  reinforced  the 

Brasidas  joined  garrisous  lu  thc  parts  thereabouts.     83.  Perdiccas 

m^cheth*^'"  with  Brasidas  and  his  army,  together  with  his  own 

wards  Lyncus.  forccs,  marched  presently  against  Arrhibaeus  the 

son  of  Bromerus,  king  of  the  Lyncesteans,  a  people 

of  Macedonia,  confining  on  Perdiccas  his  dominion; 

both  for  a  quarrel  they  had  against  him,  and  also 


being  active  in  eveiy  thing,  and  war  from  Peloponnesus.    And  io 

after  he  went  on  this  expedition  one  the  war  after  the  Sicilian  affair,  the 

that  was  most  serviceable  to  the  La-  virtue"  &c.] 

cedajmouians'\]  ^  ['*  And  had  a  watchful  eye  upon 

^  [**  And  also  a  diversion  of  tlie  their  allies  there".] 
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as  desiring  to  subdue  him.     When  he  came  with        iv. 
his  army,  and  Brasidas  with  him.  to  the  place  ^    '     '     ^ 

^  '  '  *  YKAE   VIII, 

where  they  were  to  have  fallen  in,  Brasidas  told     a.c.424. 

Ol.89  1 

him  that  he  desired,  before  he  made  war,  to  draw  Brasidas  ^riis. 
Arrhibseus  by  parley,  if  he  could,  to  a  league  with  '^Z^^^ZT 
the  Lacedaemonians.  For  Arrhibseus  had  also  made  for  the  offer  of 
some  proffer  by  a  herald,  to  commit  the  matter  to  "    *"** 
Brasidas'  arbitrement.  And  the  Chalcidean  ambas-  and  through  the 

_i  %      •  .  i»i*i*  j»  A.  *dvice  of  the 

sadors  bemg  present,  gave  him  likewise  advice  not  chaicidean»: 
to  thrust  himself  into  danger  in  favour  of  Perdiccas^ 
to  the  end  they  might  have  him  more  prompt  in 
their  own  affairs.  Besides,  the  ministers  of  Per- 
diccas,  when  they  were  at  Lacedsemon,  had  spoken 
there,  as  if  they  had  meant  to  bring  [as]  many  of 
the  places  about  him  [as  they  could]  into  the  La- 
cedaemonian league.  So  that  Brasidas  favoured 
Arrhibseus  for  the  public  good  of  their  own  state. 
But  Perdiccas  said,  that  he  brought  not  Brasidas  giveth  therein 
thither  to  be  a  judge  of  his  controversies,  but  to  f^  ^  ^*'" 
destroy  those  enemies  which  he  should  show  him: 
and  that  it  will  be  an  injury,  seeing  he  pays  the 
half  of  his  army,  for  Brasidas  to  parley  with 
Arrhibseus.  Nevertheless  Brasidas,  whether  Per- 
diccas would  or  not,  and  though  it  made  a  quarrel, 
had  conference  with  Arrhibseus ;  by  whom  also  he 
was  induced  to  withdraw  his  army.  But  from  that 


^  ['*  To  the  pass  of  Lyncus":  man  road :  which  startiDg  from 
the  name  of  the  district,  not  of  any  Dyrrhacium  and  crossing  the  Illy- 
one  city,  there  being  here  in  early  rian  mountains  at  Pylon,  the  gate- 
times  only  unfortified  villages.  It  tmy,  led  through  the  country  of  the 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  LyncesUe  and  Eordians  to  Edessa 
mountains,  this  narrow  pass  be-  and  Pella.  Mueller.] 
tween  two  heights  being  the  chief  '  ["  Not  to  remove  all  dangers 
xojad  to  the  coast  (see  ch.  127).  It  out  of  the  way  of  Perdiccas".  Vulgo 
was  traversed  by  the  Egnatian  Ro-  v7rt^t\9tXv.  Bekker  &c.  vvilikuv.'] 

H  H  2 
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IV.       time  forward  Perdiccas  instead  of  half,  paid  but  a 

V«AB  vni'   *^"^^  P^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^™^y »  ^^  conceiving  himself  to 
A.C.424.     have  been  injured. 
Bmsidas  cometh      84.  Thc  samc  summcr,  a  little  before  the  vintage, 
beibreAcantha.:  ^j.^^^^  ^avlng  jolncd  to  Us  owH  thc  forccs  of  the 

a!c!m6.     Chalcideans,  marched  to  Acanthus,  a  colony  of  the 
Andrians.     And  there  arose  sedition  about  receiv- 
ing him,  between  such  as  had  joined  with  the  Chal- 
cideans in  calling  him  thither,  and  the  common 
andisrecdTed  pcoplc.   Ncverthcless  for  fear  of  their  fruits,  which 
withoathisannj  ^^^^  j^^j  y^j  gQ^ten  iu,  thc  multltudc  was  won  by 

Brasidas  to  let  him  enter  alone,  and  then  after  he 
had  said  his  mind,  to  advise  what  to  do  amongst 
themselves.  And  presenting  himself  before  the 
multitude,  (for  he  was  not  uneloquent,  though^  a 
Lacedsemonian),  he  spake  to  this  effect : 
THBOBATioN  85.  "  Mcu  of  Acauthus,  the  reason  why  the  La- 
cedaemonians have  sent  me  and  this  army  abroad, 
is  to  make  good  what  we  gave  out  in  the  beginning 
for  the  cause  of  our  war  against  the  Athenians: 
which  was,  that  w^e  meant  to  make  a  war  for  the 
liberties  of  Greece.  But  if  we  be  come  late,  as 
deceived  by  the  war  there  in  the  opinion  we  had, 
that  we  ourselves  should  soon  have  pulled  the 
Athenians  down  without  any  danger  of  yours,  no 
man  hath  reason  therefore  to  blame  us.  For  we 
are  come  as  soon  as  occasion  served,  and  with  your 
help  will  do  our  best  to  bring  them  under.  But 
I  wonder  why  you  shut  me  forth  of  your  gates,  and 
why  I  was  not  welcome.  For  we  Lacedsemonians 
have  undergone  this  great  danger,  of  passing  many 
days'  journey  through  the  territory  of  strangers, 
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and  showed  all  possible  zeal,  because  we  imagined       iv. 
that  we  went  to  such  confederates,  as  before  we 
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came  had  us  present  in  their  hearts  and  were  de-     a.c.424. 

Ol.89  1 

sirous  of  our  coming.  And  therefore  it  were  hard  oration*  of 
that  you  should  now  be  otherwise  minded,  and  ®""^^ 
withstand  your  own  and  the  rest  of  the  Grecians* 
liberty ;  not  only  in  that  yourselves  resist  us,  but 
also  because  others  whom  I  go  to  will  be  the  less 
willing  to  come  in ;  making  difficulty,  because  you 
to  whom  I  came  first,  having  a  flourishing  city  and 
being  esteemed  wise,  have  refused  us.  For  which 
I  shall  have  no  sufficient  excuse  to  plead,  but  must 
be  thought  either  to  pretend  to  set  up  liberty  un- 
justly \  of  to  come  weak  and  without  power  to 
mmntain  you  against  the  Athenians^.  And  yet 
agaiust  this  same  army  I  now  have,  when  1  went 
to  encounter  the  Athenians  at  Nissea,  though  more 
in  number  they  durst  not  hazard  battle.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  Athenians  will  send  forth  so  great  a 
number  against  you,  as  they  had  in  their  fleet  there 
at  Nisaea^  86.  1  come  not  hither  to  hurt,  but  to 
set  free  the  Grecians :  and  I  have  the  Lacedaemonian 
magistrates  bound  unto  me  by  great  oaths,  that 
whatsoever  confederates  shall  be  added  to  their 
side,  at  least  by  me,  shall  still  enjoy  their  own  laws; 
and  that  we  shall  not  hold  you  as  confederates  to 
us  brought  in  either  by  force  or  fraud,  but  on  the 
contrary,  be  confederates  to  you  that  are  kept  in 
servitude  by  the  Athenians.  And  therefore  I  claim 
not  only  that  you  be  not  jealous  of  me,  (especially 
having  given  you  so  good  assurance),  or  think  me 
unable  to  defend  you ;  but  also  that  you  declare 

*  [**  A  false  liberty".]    *  ["  If  they  invade  you".]    '  [A  corrupt  sentence.] 
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yourselves  boldly  with  me.  And  if  any  man  be 
unwilling  so  to  do  through  fear  of  some  particular 
man^  apprehending  that  I  would  put  the  city  into 
the  hands  of  a  few,  let  him  cast  away  that  fear*: 
for  I  came  not  to  side^  nor  do  I  think  I  should 
bring  you  an  assured  liberty,  if  neglectmg  the 
ancient  use  here  I  should  enthral  either  the  mviUi- 
tude  to  ihefeWy  or  the  few  to  the  multitude.  For 
to  be  governed  so,  were  worse  than  the  domination 
of  a  foreigner :  and  there  would  result  from  it  to 
us  Lacedaemonians^  not  thanks  for  our  labours ;  but 
instead  of  honour  and  glory^  an  imputation  of  those 
crimes  for  which  we  make  war  amongst  the  Athen- 
ians, and  which  would  be  more  odious  in  us,  than 
in  them,  that  never  pretended  the  virtue^.  For 
it  is  more  dishonourable,  at  least  to  men  in  dignity, 
to  amplify  their  estate  by  specious  fraud,  than  by 
open  violence.  For  the  latter  assaileth  with  a  cer- 
tain right  of  power  given  us  by  fortune ;  but  the 
other,  with  the  treachery  of  a  wicked  conscience. 
87.  But^  besides  the  oath  which  they  have  sworn 
already,  the  greatest  further  assurance  you  can 
have,  is  this :  that  our  actions  weighed  with  our 
words,  you  must  needs  believe  that  it  is  to  our 
profit  to  do  as  I  have  told  you.  But  if  after  these 
promises  of  mine  you  shall  say,  you  cannot ;  and 
yet,  forasmuch  as  your  affection  is  with  us,  vill 


*  ["  Into  the  hands  of  certain 
men,  let  hira  above  all  have  confi- 
dence".] 

'  ["  Not  thanks  for  our  labour, 
but  accusation  rather  than  honour 
and  glory  :  and  the  charges  on  pre- 
tence of  which  we  are  now  warring 
against  the  Athenians,  we   should 


appear  to  be  ourselves  liable  to  in 
a  more  odious  degree,  than  one  that 
never  pretended  virtue".! 

'  ["  So  great  b  our  circunspec- 
tion  in  matters  which  concen  us  in 
the  highest  degree.  And  besides 
the  oaths  we  have  sworn  alreaJj, 
the  greatest"  5c c] 
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claim  impunity  for  rejecting  us ;  or  shall  say,  that       iv. 
this  liberty  I  oflFer  you  seems  to  be  accompanied 
-with  danger,  and  that  it  were  well  done  to  oflfer  it 
to  such  as  can  receive  it,  but  not  to  force  it  upon 
any :  then  will  I  call  to  witness  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  this  place,  that  my  counsel  which  you  refuse 
was  for  your  good ;  and  will  endeavour,  by  wasting 
of  your  territory,  to  compel  you  to  it.     Nor  shall 
I  think  I  do  you  therein  any  wrong;  but  have 
reason  for  it  for  two  necessities :  one  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, lest  whilst  they  have  your  aflFections 
and  not  your  society,  they  should  receive  hurt  from 
your  contributions  of  money  to  the  Athenians*; 
another  of  the  Grecians,  lest  they  should  be  hin- 
dered of  their  liberty  by  your  example.   For  other- 
wise indeed  we  could  not  justly  do  it;  nor  ought 
we  Lacedaemonians  to  set  any  at  liberty  against 
th^ir  wills,  if  it  were  not  for  some  common  good. 
We  covet  not  dominion  [over  you]  ;  but  seeing  we 
haste  to  make  others  lay  down  the  same,  we  should 
do  injury  to  the  greater  part,  if  bringing  liberty  to 
the  other  states  in  general  we  should  tolerate  you 
to  cross  us.  Deliberate  well  of  these  things :  strive 
to  be  the  beginners  of  liberty  in  Greece ;  to  get 
yourselves  eternal  glory  ;  to  preserve  every  man 
his  private  estate  from  damage,  and  to  invest  the 
whole  city  with  a^  most  honourable  title." 

88.  Thus  spake  Brasidas.  The  Acanthians,  after  The  revolt  of 
much  said  on  either  side,  partly  for  that  which  ^^*^""- 
Brasidas  had  eflRectually  spoken,  and  partly  for  fear 
of  their  fruits  abroad,  the  most  of  them  decreed  to 

'  ["  Lest,  if  you  be  not  forced  to    contributing  your  money  to    the 
join  them,  they  be  injured  by  this    Athenians''.] 
your  good  will  towards  them,  whilst        ■  ["  The  most  honourable  title".] 
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The  lerolt  of 
Stagrinu. 
The  end  of  the 
eighth  tmiuiier. 


Demoethenet 
•pproacheth 
Siphs  bj  sea  to 
takeitbjtreatoo, 
but  failed. 


The  treason 
detected. 


Hippocrates 
marcheth  to 
Deliom: 


revolt  from  the  Athenians ;  having  given  their  votes 
in  secret.  And  when  they  had  made  him  take  the 
same  oath  which  the  Lacedaemonian  magistrates 
took  when  they  sent  him  out,  namely,  that  what 
confederates  soever  he  should  join  to  the  Laeedse- 
monians  should  enjoy  their  own  laws,  they  received 
his  army  into  the  city.  And  not  long  after  revolted 
Stageirus,  another  colony  of  the  Andrians.  And 
these  were  the  acts  of  this  summer. 

89.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  winter, 
when  the  Boeotian  cities  should  have  been  delivered 
to  Hippocrates  and  Demosthenes,  generals  of  tae 
Athenians ;  and  Demosthenes  should  have  gone  to 
Siphae,  and  Hippocrates  to  Delium :  having  mLstak^n 
the  days  on  which  they  should  have  both  set  for- 
ward, Demosthenes  went  to  Siphae  first,  and  having 
with  him  the  Acarnans  and  many  confederates  of 
those  parts  in  his  fleet,  [yetj  lost  his  labour.  ¥or 
the  treason  was  detected^  by  one  Nicomachus  a 
Phocean  of  the  town  of  Phauotis,  who  told  it  uito 
the  luacedaemoniaus,  and  they  again  unto  the  Booo- 
tians.  Whereby  the  Boeotians  concurring  univer- 
sally to  relieve  those  places,  (for  Hippocrates  wis 
not  yet  gone  to  trouble  them  in  their  own  several 
territories),  preoccupied  both  Siphae  and  Chae- 
roneia.  And  the  conspirators  knowing  the  error, 
attempted  in  those  cities  no  further.  90.  But  Hip- 
pocrates having  raised  the  whole  power  of  the  city 
of  Athens,  both  citizens  and  others  that  dwelt 
amongst  them,  and  all  strangers  that  were  then 
there,  arrived  afterwards  at  Delium  when  the 
Boeotians   were  now  returned  from  Siphae;   and 


'  [''Wrs  denounced''.'] 
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there   stayed  and  took  in  Delium,  a  temple  of       iv. 
Apollo,  with  a  wall  in  this  manner.     Round  about 
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the  temple  and  the  whole  consecrated  ground  they     a.c.424. 
drew  a  ditch;  and  out  of  the  ditch,  instead  of  ahefoJIdfieth* 
wall  they  cast  up  the  earth;  and  having  driven ^^""• 
down  piles  on  either  side,  they  cast  thereinto  the 
matter  of  the  vineyard^  about  the  temple,  which  to 
that  purpose  they  cut  down,  together  with  the 
stones  and  bricks  of  the  ruined  buildings :  and  by 
all  means  heightened  the  fortification,  and  in  such 
places  as  would  give  leave,  erected  turrets  of  wood 
upon  the  same.  There  was  no  edifice  of  the  temple 
standing,  for  the  cloister  that  had  been  was  fallen 
down.     They  began  the  work  the  third  day  after 
they  set  forth  from  Athens ;  and  wrought  all  the 
same  day  and  all  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  day  till 
dinner.  And  then  being  most  part  of  it  finished,  the  The  amy  of 
camp  came  back  from  Delium  about  ten  furlongs  ^^j^S^ 
homewards.     And  the  light-armed  soldiers  went  ^|||J^^*^ 
most  of  them  presently  away  ;  but  the  men  of  arms 
laid  down  their  arms  there,  and  rested.     Hippo- 
crates stayed  yet  behind,  and  took  order  about  the 
garrison,  and  about  the  finishing  of  the  remainder 
of  the  fortification. 

9 1 .  The  Boeotians  took  tlie  same  time  to  assemble  The  BoeotianB 
at  Tanagra :  and  when  all  the  forces  were  come  in  °  ^ 
that  from  every  city  were  expected,  and  when  they 
understood  that  the  Athenians  drew  homewards  ; 
though  the  rest  of  the  Boeotian  commanders,  which 

*  [dfiiriKov :  '*  the  vines" :  raak-  pose". — "  And  in  snch  places  &c., 

ing  &scines,  to  hold  the  earth  to.  and  where  the  building  of  the  tem- 

getber.  Goeller. — "  And  the  stones  pie  no  longer  stood,  (for  the  stoa 

and  bricks  of  the  buildings  near,  had  fallen  down),  erected  wooden 

pulling  them  down  for  that  pur-  towers".] 
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IV.        were  eleven,  approved  not  giving  battle,  because 
they  were  not  now  in  Boeotia,  (for  the  Athenians, 
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THE  OKITION  OF 
PAOONDAS  TO 
UIl  aOLDXERS. 


AC 424.  when  they  laid  down  their  arms,  were  in  the  eon- 
fines  of  Oropia) ;  yet  Pagondas^  the  son  of  Aioladas, 
being  the  Boeotian  commander  for  Thebes,  whose 
turn  it  was  to  have  the  leading  of  the  army,  was, 
together  with  Arianthidas  the  son  of  Lysimachidas, 
of  opinion  to  fight,  and  held  it  the  best  course  to 
try  the  fortune  of  a  battle ;  wherefore  calling  them 
unto  him  every  company  by  itself,  that  they  might 
not  be  all  at  once  from  their  arms,  he  exhorted  the 
Boeotians  to  march  against  the  Athenians  and  to 
hazard  battle,  speaking  in  this  manner : 

92.  "  Men  of  Boeotia,  it  ought  never  to  have  so 
much  as  entered  into  the  thought  of  any  of  us  the 
commanders,  that  because  w^e  find  not  the  Athen- 
ian s  now  in  Boeotia,  it  should  therefore  be  unfit  to  give 
them  battle.  For  they  out  of  a  bordering  country 
have  entered  Boeotia  and  fortified  in  it,  with  intent 
to  waste  it :  and  are  indeed  enemies  in  whatsoever 
ground  we  find  them,  or  whencesoever  they  come 
doing  the  acts  of  hostility.  But  now  if  any  man 
think  it  also  unsafe,  let  him  henceforth  be  of  an- 
other opinion.  For  providence  in  them  that  are 
invaded,  endureth  not  such  deliberation  concerning 
their  own,  as  may  be  used  by  them,  w^ho  retaining 
their  own,  out  of  desire  to  enlarge  voluntarily 
invade  the  estate  of  another.  And  it  is  the  custom 
of  this  country '•  of  yours,  when  a  foreign  enemy 


'  ["  Pagondas,  l)cinp  with  A  nan-  archs'*,  or  to  "  the  rest"  of  them, 

thidas  hcotarch  of  Thebes,  and  the  that  is,  whether  their  whole  number 

command  beings  his,  was  of  opinion"  was  eleven  or  thirteen,  is  a  disputed 

8:c.  Whetlier  the  relative  oV,  "  who  point.     See  v.  38,  note.] 
arc  eleven",  refers  to  the  "  boeot-        *  [**  Your  hereditary  custom^] 
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comes  against  you,  to  fight  with  him  both  on  your 
own  and  on  your  neighbour's  ground  alike;  but 
much  more  you  ought  to  do  it  against  the  Athen- 
ians, when  they  be^  borderers.  For  liberty  with  all 
men,  is  nothing  else  but  to  be  a  match  for  the  cities 
that  are  their  neighbours.  With  these  then,  that 
attempt  the  subjugation  not  only  of  their  neigh- 
bours, but  of  estates  far  from  them,  why  should  we 
not  try  the  utmost  of  our  fortune  ?  We  have  for 
example  the  estate  that  the  Euboeans  over  against 
us,  and  also  the  greatest  part  of  the  rest  of  Greece, 
do  live  in  under  them.  And  you  must  know^,  that 
though  others  fight  with  their  neighbours  about  the 
bounds  of  their  territories,  we,  if  we  be  vanquished, 
shall  have  but  one  bound  amongst  us  all :  so  that 
we  shall  no  more  quarrel  about  limits.  For  if  they 
enter,  they  will  take  all  our  several  states  into  their 
own  possession  by  force.  So  much  more  danger- 
ous is  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Athenians,  than  of 
other  people.  And  such  as  upon  confidence  in  their 
strength  invade  their  neighbours,  as  the  Athenians 
now  do,  use  to  be  bold  in  warring  on  those  that  sit 
still,  defending  themselves  only  in  their  own  terri- 
tories :  whereas  they  be  less  urgent  to  those  that 
are  ready  to  meet  them  without  their  own  limits,  or 
[also]  to  begin  the  war. when  opportunity  serveth. 
We  have  experience  hereof  in  these  same  men.  For 
after  we  had  overcome  them  at  Coroneia^,  at  what 
time  through  our  own  sedition  they  held  our 
country  in  subjection,  we  established  a  great  secu- 
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Ol.89.1. 
Oration  of 
PagondM. 


*  ["  WhcD  besides  they  be"  &c.]  putable  boundary   fixed   for   our 

'  ["And  (how  should  we  not)  whole  territory?  For  they  will  enter 

know,  that  though  others  fight  Stc,  and  hold  all  we  have  by  force".] 
we,  if  worsted,  shall  have  one  indis-        '  [See  i.  1 08, 1 1 3 :  iii.  68,  note.] 
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IV.        rity  in   Bceotia:   which   lasted  till   this   present. 
Remembering  which,  we  onght  now,  the  elder  sort 
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A.C.424.  to  imitate  our  former  acts  there ;  and  the  younger 
or^onof  sort,  who  are  the  children  of  those  valiant  fathers, 
Pngondaa.  ^  endcavour  not  to  disgrace  the  virtue  of  their 
houses :  but  rather  with  confidence  that  the  god, 
whose  temple  fortified  they  unlawfully  dwell  in, 
will  be  with  us,  the  sacrifices  we  oflFered  him  appear- 
ing fair\  to  march  against  them;  and  let  them  see, 
that  though  they  may  gain  what  they  covet  when 
they  invade  such  as  will  not  fight,  yet  men  that 
have  the  generosity  to  hold  their  own  in  liberty  by 
battle,  and  not  invade  the  state  of  another  unjustly, 
will  never  let  them  go  away  unfoughten." 

93.  Pagondas  with  this  exhortation  persuaded 
the  Boeotians  to  march  against  the  Athenians,  and 
making  them  rise^  led  them  speedily  on ;  for  it  was 
drawing  towards  night.  And  when  he  was  near 
to  their  army,  in  a  place  from  whence  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  hill  they  saw  not  each  other,  making 
a  stand  he  put  his  army  into  order  and  prepared  to 
give  battle.  When  it  was  told  Hippocrates,  who 
was  then  at  Delium,  that  the  Boeotians  were  march- 
ing after  them,  he  sends  presently  to  the  army, 
commanding  them  to  be  put  in  array.  And  not 
long  after  he  came  himself :  having  left  some  three 
hundred  horse  about  Delium,  both  for  a  guard  to 
the  place  if  it  should  be  assaulted,  and  withal  to 
watch  an  opportunity  to  come  upon  the  Boeotians 
when  they  were  in  fight.  But  for  these,  the  Boeotians 
appointed  some  forces  purposely  to  attend  them. 
And  when  all  was  as  it  should  be,  they  showed 

*  [See  vi.  69,  note.]  ^  ["  Breaking  up  his  camp".] 
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themselves  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  they       iv. 
sat  down  with  their  arms  ^  in  the  same  order  they 
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were  to  fight  in :  being  about  seven  thousand  men     a,c.424. 
of  arms,  of  light-armed  soldiers  above  ten  thousand,  The  o^eroJ 
a  thousand  horsemen,  and  five  hundred  targetiers.  ^BaotuL. 
Their  right  wing  consisting  of  the  Thebans,  and 
their  partakers^;   in  the  middle  battle  were  the 
Haliartians,  Coronseans,  Copseans,  and  the  rest  that 
dwell  about  the  lake^;  in  the  left  were  the  Thes- 
pians, Tanagraeans,  and  Orchomenians.  The  horse- 
men and  light-armed  soldiers  were  placed  on  either 
wing.   The  Thebans  were  ordered  by  twenty-five  in 
file*;  but  the  rest,  every  one  as  it  fell  out.     This 
was  the  preparation  and  order  of  the  Boeotians. 
94.  The  Athenian  men  of  arms,  in  number  no  fewer  The  order  of 
than  the  enemy,  were  ordered  by  eight  in  fileS:5:S^L. 
throughout:   their  horse  they  placed  on  either 


^  [''  VHiere  they  piled  their  arms" :  the  LacedsBiuonians  and  Athenians 

see  ii.  2,  note.]  generally  formed  their  line  only 

'  [The  ^vfifiopoi  stood  in  the  same  eight  deep,  in  the  Peloponnesian 
relation  to  Thebes,  that  Chseroneia  war ;  though  at  Leuctra  the  Lace- 
did  to  Orchomenus :  see  oh.  76,  n.]  da^monians  adopted  a  deeper  order 

*  [Copais :  the  lake  whereon  stood  of  battle.  The  causes  of  this  diflFer- 

the  Athens  said  to  have  been  founded  ence  are  probably  to  be  found  in  the 

by  Cecrops,  and  to  have  been  swal-  circumstance,  that  the  phalanx  at 

lowed  up  by  a  flood.]  Athens  and  Sparta  was  formed  en- 

^  [In  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  tirely  of  citizens  of  the  same  class 
Thebans  formed  their  column  fifty  and  similarly  armed  :  whereas  in 
deep :  the  Syracusans,  in  their  first  Boeotia  and  Macedonia,  as  at  Rome, 
batUe  with  the  Athenians,  sixteen  it  contained  a  large  admixture  of 
deep;  the  ordinary  depth  of  the  poorer  citizens,  who  being  unable 
Macedonian  phalanx.  When  the  to  furnish  themselves  as  heavy- 
Romans  used  the  same  tactics,  their  armed  soldiers,  were  less  fitted  for 
phalanx,  consisting  of  four  diflferent  the  front  line;  and  were  therefore 
descriptions  of  soldiers  drawn  from  stationed  in  the  rear  of  their  better 
the  four  highest  classes,  seems  to  armed  comrades,  to  add  weight  to 
have  been  drawn  up  twenty  deep,  their  charge  by  the  mere  force  of 
and  perhaps  more.  On  the  contrary,  numbers.  Arnold.] 
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THB  OEATIOK  OF 
BIPrOC&ATSS  TO 
■  tS  SOLDIBES. 


The  B^BAtiaris 
interrupt  the 


wing.  But  for  light-armed  soldiers  armed  as  was 
fit\  there  were  none ;  nor  was  there  any  in  the  city. 
Those  that  went  out,  followed^  the  camp  for  the 
most  part  without  arms,  as  being  a  general  expedi- 
tion both  of  citizens  and  strangers ;  and  after  they 
once  began  to  make  homeward,  there  stayed  few 
behind.  When  they  were  now  in  their  order  and 
ready  to  join  battle,  Hippocrates  the  general  came 
into  the  army  of  the  Athenians,  and  encouraged 
them,  speaking  to  this  effect : 

95.  ^^  Men  of  Athens,  my  exhortation  shall  be 
short,  but  with  valiant  men  it  hath  as  much  force 
as  a  longer ;  and  is  for  a  remembrance  rather  than 
a  command.  Let  no  man  think,  because  it  is  in 
the  territory  of  another,  that  we  therefore  precipi- 
tate  ourselves  into  a  great  danger  that  did  not  con- 
cern us.  For  in  the  territory  of  these  men,  you 
fight  for  your  own.  If  we  get  the  victory,  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  will  never  invade  our  territories  again, 
for  want  of  the  Boeotian  horsemen.  So  that  in  one 
battle,  you  shall  both  gain  this  territory,  and  free 
your  own.  Therefore  march  on  against  the  enemy, 
every  one  as  becometh  the  dignity,  both  of  his 
natural  city,  which  he  glorieth  to  be  chief  of  all 
Greece ;  and  of  his  ancestors,  who  having  overcome 
these  men  at  CEnophyta  under  the  conduct  of  My- 
ronides,  were  in  times  past  masters  of  all  Boeotia." 

96.  Whiles  Hippocrates  was  making  this  exhor- 
tation, and  had  gone  with  it  over  half  the  army, 
but  [could  proceed]  no  further,  the  Boeotians^  (for 


*  [^  Regular  light-armed".  G611.]  das  had  there  given  them  too  a  shoit 

'[^'Beingfar  more  numerous  than  exhortation,  sang  the  pamn  and 

those  of  the  enemy*\  followed  &c.]  charged  down  the  hill".  Bekker&c, 

["  The  Boeotians,  when  Pagon-  TrauitviaaynQ :  Tulgo  irou^vcVoyroc] 


W 
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Pagondas  likewise  made  but  a  short  exhortation  iv. 
and  had  there  sung  the  Paean)  came  down  upon  '^^^j^^*^ 
them  from  the  hill.  And  the  Athenians  likewise  a.c.424. 
went  forward  to  meet  them,  [so  fast  thatj  they^ 
met  together  running.  The  utmost  parts  of  both 
the  armies  never  came  to  join,  hindered  both,  by 
one  and  the  same  cause :  for  certain  currents  of 
water  kept  them  asunder.  But  the  rest  made  sharp 
battle ;  standing  close,  and  striving  to  put  by  each 
others'  bucklers^.  The  left  wing  of  the  Boeotians, 
to  the  very  middle  of  the  army,  were  overthrown 
by  the  Athenians:  who^  in  this  part  had  to  deal, 
amongst  others,  principally  with  the  Thespians. 
For  whilst  they  that  were  placed  within  the  same 
wing,  gave  back,  and  were  circled  in  by  the  Athen- 
ians in  a  narrow  compass,  those  Thespians  that 
were  slain  were  hewed  down  in  the  very  fight. 
Some  also  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  troubled 
with  inclosing  them,  through  ignorance  slew  one 
another.  So  that  the  Boeotians  were  overcome  in 
this  part ;  and  fled  to  the  other  part  where  they 
were  yet  in  fight.  But  the  right  wing  wherein  the 
Thebans  stood,  had  the  better  of  the  Athenians ; 
and^  by  little  and  little  forced  them  to  give  ground, 
and  followed  upon  them  from  the  very  first.  It 
happened  also  that  Pagondas,  whilst  the  left  wing 

*  ["  And  they  met"  &c.]  And  Pagondas  seeing  the  distress 

*  ["Bearing  each  other  down    of  his  left  wing,  and  sending  two  <Scc., 
with  their  shields".]  it  came  to  pass  that  that  wing  of 

'  ["  And  in  this  part  they  fell  the  Athenians  which  was  victori- 

especially  upon  the  Thespians.  For  ous,  thinking  &c.,  was  put  into 

deserted  by  those  on  their  flanks,  afi'right :  and  on  both  wings  now, 

and  surrounded  and  crowded  to-  one  under  this  mistake  and  the 

gether,  those  Thespians  that"  &c.]  other  overpowered  and  broken  by 

*  ["  And  forcing  them  back,  pur-  the  Thebans,  the  flight  became  ge- 
sued  them  at  first  for  a  short  space,  neral  of  the  Athenian  army".] 
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IV.       of  his  army  was  in  distress,  sent  two  companies  of 
horse  secretly  about  the  hill ;  whereby  that  wing 
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AC.424.  of  the  Athenians  which  was  victorious,  apprehend- 
ing  upon  their  sudden  appearing  that  they  had  been 
a  fresh  army,  was  put  into  affright :  and  the  whole 
army  of  the  Athenians,  now  doubly  terrified  by  this 
accident  and  by  the  Thebans  that  continually  won 
ground  and  brake  their  ranks,  betook  themselves 
The  Athenians  to  flight.  Somc  flcd  toward  Delium  and  the  sea ; 
^'  and   some   towards  Oropus;   others  toward  the 

mountain  Pamethus ;  and  others  other  ways,  as  to 
each  appeared  hope  of  safety.     The   Bceotians, 
especially  their  horse  and  those  Locrians  that  came 
in  after  the  enemy  was  already  defeated,  followed 
killing  them.     But  night  surprising  them,  the  mul- 
titude of  them  that  fled  was  the  easier  saved*     Tie 
next  day  those  that  were  gotten  to  Oropus  and 
Delium  went  thence  by  sea  to  Athens,  having  left 
a  garrison  in  Delium :  which  place,  notwithstand- 
ing this  defeat,  they  yet  retained.     97.  The  Boeo- 
tians, when  they  had  erected  their  trophy,  taken 
away  their  own  dead,  rifled  those  of  the  enemy, 
and  left  a  guard  upon  the  place,  returned  back  to 
Tanagra ;  and  there  entered  into  consultation  for 
Dispute  about    au  assault  to  be  made  on  Delium.     In  the  mean- 
Sriui^I^to  time,  a  herald  sent  from  the  Athenians  to  require 
^up  their     ^Yie  bodies,  met  with  a  herald  by  the  way  sent  by 
the  Boeotians :  which  turned  him  back,  by  telling 
him  he  could  get  nothing  done  till  himself  was  re- 
turned from  the  Athenians.     This  herald,  when  he 
came  before  the  Athenians,  delivered  unto  them 
THE  MESSAGE  OF  ^^^^  thc   BoBotlans    had   given  him   in  charge: 
THE  BOEOTIANS  Hamcly,  "  that  they  had  done  iniustly  to  transsress 

TO  THE  ATHBN-        -  .  ''  O  J  O 

IAN*.  the  universal  law  of  the  Grecians ;  being  a  consti- 


THE  ATIIRNIANS 
TO  TDK  BrBO- 
TIANS  BY  A 
PRIRND  OF 
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tution  received  by  them  all,  that  the  invader  of  a        iv. 
another's  country   should  abstain  from  all  holv    "     '      * 

^  *  ^  *  YKAR   VIII. 

places  in  the  same :  that  the  Athenians  had  fortified     a  c  424. 

Ol  89  1 

Delium  and  dwelt  in  it,  and  done  whatsoever  else 

men  use  to  do  in  places  profane ;  and  had  drawn 

that  water  to  the  common  use,  which  was  unlawful 

for  themselves  to  have  touched,  save  only  to  wash 

their  hands  for  the  sacrificed  that  therefore  the 

Boeotians,  both  in  the  behalf  of  the  god  and  of 

themselves,  invoking  Apollo  and  all  the  interessed 

spirits,  did  warn  them  to  be  gone  and  to  remove 

their  stuflF  out  of  the  temple."     98.  After  the  herald  the  me^saorof 

had  said  this,  the  Athenians  sent  a  herald  of  their 

own  to  the  Boeotians  :  "  denying  that  either  they 

had  done  any  wrong  to  the  holy  place  already,  or  tubib  owx 

would  willingly  do  any  hurt  to  it  hereafter :  for 

neither  did  they  at  first  enter  into  it  to  such  intent; 

but  to  requite  the  greater  injuries  which  had  been 

done  unto  them :  as  for  the  law  which  the  Grecians 

have,  it  is  no  other  but  that  they  which  have  the 

dominion  of  any  territory,  great  or  small,  have  ever 

the  temples  also ;  and  besides  the  accustomed  rites, 

may  superinduce  what  other  they  can :  for  also  the 

Boeotians,  and  most  men  else,  all  that  having  driven 

out  another  nation  possess  their  territory,  did  at 

first  invade  the  temples  of  others  and  make-  them 

their  own :  that  therefore,  if  they  could  w  in  from 

them  more  of  their  land,  they  would  keep  it ;  and 

for  the  part  they  were  now  in,  they  were  in  it  with 

a  good  will  and  would  not  out  of  it,  as  being  their 

*  ["  Sa^'e  only  for  holy  water  at  cients.     The  priest  used  to  dip  a 

the  sacrifices".    The  modern  cus-  hrand  in  it,  and  therewith  sprinkle 

torn  of  sprinklini?  with  holy  water  and  sanctify  the  congrcjration.] 

seems  to  he  borrowed  from  the  an-  "  ["Now  use  them  as  their  own."] 

VOL.  VIll.  I  1 
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IV.        own :  that  for  the  water,  they  meddled  with  it  upon 
necessity ;  which  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  inso- 


TRAR   Tin. 


A.C.424.  lence,  but  to  this,  that  fighting  against  the  Boeo- 
tians that  had  invaded  their  territory  first,  they 
were  forced  to  use  it ;  for  whatsoever  is  forced  by 
war  or  danger,  hath  in  reason  a  kind  of  pardon 
even  with  the  god  himself:  for  the  altars,  in  cases 
of  involuntary  oflFences,  are  a  refuge ;  and  they  are 
said  to  violate  laws  that  are  evil  without  constraint, 
not  they  that  are  a  little  bold  upon  occasion  of  dis- 
tress :  that  the  Boeotians  themselves,  who  require 
restitution  of  the  holy  places  for  a  redemption  of 
the  dead,  are  more  irreligious  by  far  than  they, 
who,  rather  than  let  their  temples  go,  are  content 
to  go  without  that  which  were  fit  for  them  to  re- 
ceive * :  and  they  bade  him  say  plainly :  that  they 
would  not  depart  out  of  the  Boeotian  territory,  for 
that  they  were  not  now  in  it ;  but  in  a  territory 
which  they  had  made  their  own  by  the  sword :  and 
nevertheless,  required  truce  according  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  country,  for  the  fetching  away  of  the 
dead."  99.  To  this  the  Boeotians  answered :  '^that 
if  the  dead  were  in  Boeotia,  they  should  quit  the 
ground  and  take  with  them  whatsoever -was  theirs: 
but  if  the  dead  were  in  their  own  territory,  the 
Athenians  themselves  knew  best  what  to  do."  For 
they  thought  that  though  Oropia,  wherein  the  dead 
lay,  (for  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  border  be- 
tween Attica  and  Boeotia),  by  subjection  belonged 


*  ["  Than  they  that  will  not  barter  the  Boeotian  territory ;  (for  in  it  they 

dead  bodies  for  things  sacred  to  the  were  not,  but  in  that  they  had  made 

gods  :  and  they  bade  the  Boeotians  their  own  by  the  sword) ;  bat  under 

to  tell  them  plainly  to  gather  up  truce  according  to  the  custom  of 

their  dead,  not  on  terms  of  leaving  their  ancestors''.] 


THE  REPLY  OF 
TIIR  BfEOTIANS. 
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to  the  Athenians,  yet  they  could  not  fetch  them  off       iv. 
by  force ;  and  for  truce  that  the  Athenians  might    '     '     ^ 

^  "  YKAK    VIII. 

come  safely  on  Athenian  ground,  they  would  give  a  c. 424. 
none  :  but  conceived  it  was  a  handsome  answer,  to 
say,  "  that  if  they  would  quit  the^  ground^  they 
should  obtain  whatsoever  they  required^  Which 
when  the  Athenian  herald  heard,  he  went  his  way 
without  effect. 

100.  The  Boeotians  presently  sent  for  darters  and 
slingers  from  [the  towns  on]  the  Melian  gulf ;  and 
with  these,  and  with  two  thousand  men  of  arms  of 
Corinth,  and  with  the  Peloponnesian  garrison  that 
was  put  out  of  Nissea,  and  with  the  Megareans,  all 
which  arrived  after  the  battle,  they  marched  forth- 
with to  Delium  and  assaulted  the  wall.  And  when 
they  had  attempted  the  same  many  other  ways,  at 
length  they  brought  to  it  an  engine,  wherewith 
they  also  took  it,  made  in  this  manner.  Having  xho  form  of  at 
slit  in  two  a  great  mast,  they  made  hollow  both  the  TiSi^hej Tui 
sides,  and  curiously  set  them  together  again  in  the '"''" ""  ^'''^' 
form  of  a  pipe.  At  the  end  of  it  in  chains  they 
hung  a  cauldron :  and  into  the  cauldron  from  the 
end  of  the  mast  they  conveyed  a  snout  of  iron ; 
having  with  iron  also  armed  a  great  part  of  the  rest 
of  the  wood.  They  carried  it  to  the  wall,  being  far 
off,  in  carts ;  to  that  part,  where  it  was  most  made 
up  with  the  matter  of  the  vineyard  and  with  wood. 

^  [" 7'A«>(tbe  BcDOtians')  ground",  between  Tbches  and  Athens,  l)ut  in 

Oropus  is  placed  by  some  amongst  the  end  bccan.e  part  of  the  terrilon' 

the  fourteen   confederate  states  of  of  Attica.  To  Athens  it  was  of  vast 

Boeotia,  in  respect  of  which  every  importance,  not  only  for  the  fertility 

sixty  years,  at  the  festival  of  Dje-  of  its  territory,  but  as  commandini^ 

dala,  fourteen  wooden  images  were  the  passage  to  Euboea,  which  was 

carried  up  to  the  top  of  Cilhieron.  in  some  measure  indispensaljlr  to 

It  was  the  subject  of  many  contests  her  subsistence.] 

112 
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IV.        And  when  it  was  to,  they  applied  a  pair  of  great 
'     '         bellows  to  the  end  next  themselves,  and  blew.  The 

YK\R    VIII.  ^  ' 

A.r  431.     blast  passing  narrowly  through  into  the  cauldron, 
in  which  were  coals  of  fire,  brimstone,  and  pitch, 
raised  an  exceeding  great  flame,  and  set  the  wall 
iMiumrecow.  on  firc  *.  SO  that  no  man  being  able  to  stand  any 
Utt„^  longer  on  it,  but  abandoning  the  same  and  betak- 

ing themselves  to  flight,  the  wall  was  by  that  means 
taken.  Of  the  defendants,  some  were  slain,  and  two 
hundred  taken  prisoners :  the  rest  of  the  number 
recovered  their  galleys,  and  got  home. 

101.  Delium  thus  taken  on  the  seventeenth  day 
after  the  battle,  and  the  herald,  which  not  long 
after  was  sent  again  about  the  fetching  away  of  the 
TiwBcpotians   dcad,  uot  kuowiug  it*:  the  Boeotians  let  him  have 
Atb^ans  their  them,  aud  answered  no  more  as  they  had  formerly 
*^*'**^  done.    In  the  battle  there  died,  Boeotians,  few  less 

than  five  hundred :  the  Athenians,  few  less  than  a 
thousand,  with  Hippocrates  the  general;  but  of 
light-armed  soldiers  and  such  as  carried  the  provi- 
sions of  the  army,  a  great  number. 
D.  moHtiirnes  Not  long  aftcr  this  battle,  Demosthenes',  that 
on*il!'is  w.'ir  had  been  with  his  army  at  Siphse,  seeing  the  treason 
succeeded  not,  having  aboard  his  galleys  his  army 
of  Acarnanians  and  Agrseans  and  four  hundred  men 
of  arms  of  Athens,  landed  in  Sicyonia.    But  before 

*  [*'  And  the  herald,  knowing  no-  without  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnes- 
thing  of  it,  coming  again"  &c.  The  ians,  the  Athenians  now  did  not  feel 
luonil  effects  of  this  battle  are  de-  even  Attica  secure  from  invasion  by 
scribed  by  Xenophon  (Mem.  iii.  5.)  the  Thebans.  Other  fruits  of  it  will 
as  most  disastrous  for  the  Athenians,  be  seen  in  the  expedition  of  Brasi- 
So  much  were  they  depressed  and  das  to  Chalcidice.] 
their  enemy  elated,  that  whereas  '  ["  Demosthenes  (oo" — ^**Sital- 
heretofore  the  Thebans  did  not  con-  kes  too  died":  the  ally  of  the  Athen- 
sidcr  themselves,  even  on  their  own  ians.  An  enumeration  of  their  van- 
ground,  a  match  for  the  Athenians  ous  mishaps  at  this  time.] 


l»Mck  by  the  in- 
ImbitanK 
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all  his  galleys  came  to  shore,  the  Sicyonians,  who        iv. 
went  out  to  defend  their  territory,  put  to  flight    \^^^  ^.,„; 
such  as  were  already  landed,  and  chased  them  back     \^f^' 
to  their  galleys ;  havmg  also  slam  some,  and  taken 
some  alive.     And  when  they  had  erected  a  trophy, 
they  gave  truce  to  the  Athenians  for  the  fetching 
away  of  their  dead.     About  the  time  that  these  sitaice*  king  of 
things  passed  at  Delium,  died  Sitalces,  king  of  the  and'^uthcs  liui 
Odrysians,   overcome  in  battle  in  an  expedition  ^^^Jl*^^^;^ 
against  the  Triballians.     And  Seuthes  the  son  of 
Spardocus,  his  brother's  son,  succeeded  him  in  the 
kingdom,  both  of  the  Odrysians,  and  of  the  rest 
of  Thrace  as  much  as  was  before  subject  to  Sitalces. 

102.  The  same  winter,  Brasidas  with  the  confe-  Brasidas  Rocth 
derates  in  Thrace  made  war  upon  Amphipolis;  a  ***  ^"'^^'^^"' 
colony^  of  the  Athenians,  situated  on  the  river  Stry- 
mon.     The  place  whereon  the  city  now  standeth.  The  original  of 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus  had  formerly  attempted  to   "1/0498. 
inhabit^,  when  he  fled  from  king  Darius:  but  was     ^^-^^^ 
beaten  away  by  the   Edonians.     Two-and-thirty 
years  after  this,  the  Athenians  assayed  the  same ; 
and  sent  thither  ten  thousand  of  their  own  city,  and 
of  others  as  many  as  would  go :  and  these  were 
destroyed  all  by  the  Thracians  at  Drabescus.     In  Agnon  foundrr 
the  twenty-ninth  year  after,  conducted  by  Agnon  *"    ""^  '^  "*' 
the  son  of  Nicias,  the  Athenians  came  again ;  and 
having  driven  out  the  Edonians,  became  founders 
of  this  place,  formerly  called  the  Nine-ways.     His 


'  ["  The  colony".]  tude,  but  more  so  as  commanding 

•  «  [*' To  colonize**. — "  Sent  thither,  the  only  passage  by  which  a  hostile 

both  of  themselves  and  such  as  vo-  army  from  the  south  could  reach 

lunteered,  ten  thousand  settlers**,  tlie  towns  and  gold  mines  on  the 

Amphipolis  was  important  to  Athens  Thracian  coast,  a  main  source  of 

on  account  of  its  wealth  and  inagiii-  her  revenue.    Thirlwall.] 
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IV.        array  lay  then  at  Eion,  a  town  of  traflfic  by  the  sea- 
'     '         side  subject  to  the  Athenians,  at  the  month  of  the 

VK\R    VIII.  "^  ' 

A (.1*21.  river  Strymon  ;  five-and-twenty  furlongs  from  the 
city.  Agnon  named  this  city  Amphipolis,  because 
it  was  surrounded  by  the  river  Strymon,  that  runs 
on  either  side  it.  When  he  had  taken  it  in  with 
a  long  wall  from  river  to  river,  he  put  inhabitants 
into  the  place,  being  conspicuous  round  about  both 
to  the  sea  and  land\ 

103.  Against  this  city  marched  Brasidas  with  his 
army,  dislodging  from  Amse  in  Chalcidea.  Being 
about  twilight  come  as  far  as  Anion  and  Bromiscus, 
where  the  lake  Bolbe  entereth  into  the  sea,  he 
caused  his  army  to  sup,  and  then  marched  forward 
by  night.  The  weather  was  foul,  and  a  little  it 
snowed ;  which  also  made  him  to  march  the  rather, 
as  desiring  that  none  of  Amphipolis,  but  only 
tim-  AfKiiiiiiH  the  traitors,  should  be  aware  of  his  coming.  For 
I«7A"'i»»'iH^  there  were  both  Argilians  that  dwelt  in  the  same 
city,  (now  Argilus  is  a  colony  of  the  Andrians),  and 
others,  that  contrived  this,  induced  thereunto  some 
by  Perdiccas,  and  some  by  the  Chalcideans.  But 
above  all  the  Argilians,  being  of  a  city  near  unto 
it,  and  ever  suspected  by  the  Athenians,  and  secret 
enemies  to  the  place,  as  soon  as  opportunity  was 
offered  and  Brasidas  arrived,  (who-  had  also  long 


*  [*'  Ami  iht'v  carried  on  the  war  it  conspicuous  on  all  sides,  both  to 

iViMU  Kion,  which  they  used  as  a  the  sea  and  the  continent".] 
phicc  i)l  tralfic  at  the  uioulh  of  tlic         *  ["  But  above  all  the  Argilians, 

river  by  the  sea-side,  li*e-aud-lwenly  beinjj;  &c.,  as  soon  as  opportunity 

stadia  from  tlie  city,  which  Hagnon  offered  and  Brasidas  arrived,  ilinf 

nauied  Amphipolis :  because,  being  having  ])een  practising  long  before 

washed  bylheSlrjiuou  on  two  siiies,  with  those  of  their  own  party  there 

to  surround  it  entirely  he  enclosed  to  betray  the  city,  now  receiving 

it  with  a  h)ng  wall  from  one  Iwnd  him  into  it  and  revolting"  ^c.  Bek- 

of  the  river  to  the  other,  and  made  ker  ^c.  lirpaiav  :  vulgo  (irfM^v.] 
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before  dealt  underhand  with  as  many  of  them  as       iv. 
dwelt  in  Amphipolis,  to  betray  it),  both  received  him 


YBAS   VIII. 


into  their  own  city,  and  revolting  from  the  Athen-     A.c.424. 
ians,  brought  the  army  forward  the  same  night  as  at^^I^^Lo. 
far  as  to  the  bridge  of  the  river.     The  town  stood 
not  close  to  the  river,  nor  was  there  a  fort  at  the 
bridge  then,  as  there  is  now  * ;  but  they  kept  it  only 
with  a  small  guard  of  soldiers.     Having  easily  Bnndas  win. 
forced  this  guard,  both  in  respect  of  the  treason  and  ^S'il^MteJ^^f 
of  the  weather,  and  of  his  own  unexpected  approach,  ^^^^^j°  " 
he  passed  the  bridge,  and  was  presently  master  of^ 
whatsoever  the  Amphipolitans  had  that  dwelt  with- 
out.   104.  Having  thus  suddenly  passed  the  bridge, 
and  many  of  those  without  being  slain  ^  and  some 
fled  into  the  city,  the  Amphipolitans  were  in  very 
great  confusion  at  it :  and  the  rather,  because  they 
were  jealous  one  of  another.    And  it  is  said,  that  if 
Brasidas  had  not  sent  out  his  army  to  take  booty, 
but  had  marched  presently  to  the  city,  he  had  in 
all  likelihood  taken  it  then.   But  so  it  was,  that  he 
pitched  there,  and  fell  upon  those  without;  and 
seeing  nothing  succeeded  by  those  within'*,  lay  still 
upon  the  place.     But  the  contrary  faction  to  the  The  AmphipoK- 

.       ..  <i.  ..  1  it^i       tans  send  for  aid 

traitors  being  superior  m  number,  whereby  the  to  xhucydidw, 
gates  were  not  opened  presently,  both  they  and  ^"^^^l'^"''**^ 
Eucles  the  general,  who  was  then  there  for  the 
Athenians  to  keep  the  town,  sent  unto  the  other 
general,  Thucydides  the  son  of  Olorus,  the  writer 
of  this  history,  who  had  charge  in  Thrace,  and  was 


1  [*'  The  town  is  at  some  distance  the  Amphipolitans, whose  dwellings 

from  the  bridge :  and  there  were  not  were  all  about  the  place*'.] 

then  walls,  as  there  are  now".  That  '  ["  Being  taken".] 

is,  from  the  town  to  the  bridge.]  *  ["  Nothing  passed  from  those 

^  ["  Of  the  outlying  property  of  within,  as  he  expected"  &c.] 
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IV.        now  about  Thasos,  (which  is  an  island,  and  a  colony 
-" — ' — '    of  the  Parians,  distant  from  Amphipolis  about  half 

^RAR  VIII,  '  r      r 

A<- 1-24.  a  day's  sail),  requiring  him  to  come  and  relieve 
them.  When  he  heard  the  news,  he  went  thither- 
wards in  all  haste  with  seven  galleys,  which  chanced 
to  be  with  him  at  that  time.  His  purpose  princi- 
pally was,  to  prevent  the  yielding  up  of  Amphipolis ; 
but  if  he  should  fail  of  that,  then  to  possess  himself 
of  Eion  [before  Brasidas  his  coming] . 

105.  Brasidas  in  the  meantime,  fearing  the  aid 
of  the  galleys  to  come  from  Thasos,  and  having 
also  been  informed  that  Thucydides  possessed  mines 
of  gold  in  the  parts  of  Thrace  thereabouts,  and  was 
thereby  of  ability  amongst  the  principal  men  of  the 
continent,  hasted  by  all  means  to  get  Amphipolis 
before  he  should  arrive ;  lest  otherwise  at  his  com- 
ing the  commons  of  Amphipolis,  expecting  that  he 
would  levy  confederates  both  from  the  sea-side  and 
in  Thrace,  and  relieve  them,  should  thereupon 
BrasuUw.fcoring  rcfusc  to  yield.  And  to  that  end  offered  them  a 
by  TilmyauL,  moderate  composition  :  causing  to  be  proclaimed, 
ccm!utim»  tT^  "  ^^^^  w  hosoever,  Amphipolitan  or  Athenian,  would, 
procure  the  town  miij^lit  contiuuc  to  dwcll  there  and  enjoy  his  own, 
with  equal  and  like  form'  of  government ;  and  that 
he  that  would  not,  should  have  five  days'  respite  to 
be  gone  and  carry  away  his  goods."  106.  When 
the  commons  heard  this,  their  minds  were  turned ; 
and  the  rather,  because  the  Athenians  amongst 
them  were  but  few,  and  the  most  were  a  promiscu- 
ous multitude ;  and  the  kinsmen  of  those  that  were 
taken  without,  flocked  together  within.  And  in 
respect  of  their  fear,  they  all  thought  the  proclama- 


^  [That  is,  Aiuphipolitan  and  Athenian,  all  alike] 
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tion   reasonable:   the    Athenians   thought    it  so,        iv. 
because  they  were  willing  to  go  out,  as  apprehend-    '""^ — ^ 
ing  their  own  danger  to  be^  greater  than  that  of     a.c.424. 
the  rest ;  and  withal,  not  expecting  aid  in  haste : 
and  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  as  being  thereby 
both  delivered  of  the  danger,  and  withal  to  retain 
their  city  with  the  equal  form   of  government. 
Insomuch  that  they  which  conspired  with  Brasidas 
now  openly  justified  the  oflFer  to  be  reasonable :  and 
seeing  the  minds  of  the  commons  were  now  turned, 
and  that  they  gave  ear  no  more  to  the  words  of  the 
Athenian  general,  they  compounded,  and  upon  the  Amphipoius 
conditions   proclaimed   received  him.     Thus  did  ^'®^*^^*^* 
these  men  deliver  up  the  city :  Thucydides  with  his  xhucydidw 

11  •        J     '^     *.!_  •  J*   ^i_  J  A.  coraeth  too  late 

galleys  arrived  m  the  evening  of  the  same  day  at  toreiieveAmphi. 
Eion.  Brasidas  had  already  gotten  Amphipolis,  and  h^^^'^l^nn^to '^^^ 
wanted  but  a  night  of  taking  Eion  also  :  for  if  these  Eion; 
galleys  had  not  come  speedily  to  relieve  it,  by  next 
morning  it  had  been  had. 

107.  After  this  Thucydides  assured  Eion,  so  as 
it  should  be  safe  both  for  the  present,  though  Bra- 
sidas should  assault  it,  and  for  the  future ;  and  took 
into  it  such  as,  according  to  the  proclamation  made, 
came  dow^n  from  Amphipolis.  Brasidas  with  many 
boats  came  suddenly  down  the  river  to  Eion,  and 
attempted  to  seize  on  the  point  of  the  ground  lying 
out  from  the  wall  into  the  sea,  and  thereby  to  com- 
mand the  mouth  of  the  river :  he  assayed  also  the  ami  defendeth  it 
same  at  the  same  time  by  land,  and  was  in  both  «8^°»'Bra»ida». 
beaten  off ;  but  Amphipolis  he  furnished  with  all 


*  ["  To  be  not  what  it  was  (before  livered  &c.,  and  not  deprived  (as 
the  offer  of  Brasidas)  (Sec. :  and  the  they  were  before  Brasidas'  offer)  of 
rest  &c.,  as  beinjj:  uiicxpecUdly  dc-     the  rights  of  cilizeiiship".  Goellcr.] 
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IV.        things  necessary  \   Then  revolted  to  him  Myrcinus, 
' — ' —    a  city  of  the  Edonians ;  Pittacns,  the  king  of  the 

YEAB,    VIII.  •'  -11  1»/^*J 

A-c  12L  Edonians,  being  slain  by  the  sons  of  Goaxis,  and 
Greathiciiiuaion  by  BrauFes  his  own  wife.  And  not  long  after 
^^^J'  Gapselus  also,  and  (Esyme,  colonies  of  the  Thasians. 
come  in  to  Bra-  Perdlccas  also,  after  the  taking  of  these  places,  came 

to  him,  and  helped  him  in  assuring  of  the  same. 
The  Athenians  108.  Aftcr  Amphipolis  was  taken,  the  Athenians 
begin  to  fear,  y^^^e  brought  into  great  fear ;  especially,  for  that 
it  was  a  city  that  yielded  them  much  profit,  both 
in  timber  which  is  sent  them  for  the  building  of 
galleys,  and  in  revenue  of  money ;  and  because  also, 
though  the  Lacedemonians  had  a  passage  open  to 
come  against  their  confederates,  the  Thessalians 
convoying  them,  as  far  as  to  Strymon,  yet  if  they 
had  not  gotten  that  bridge,  the  river  being  upwards 
nothing  but  a  vast  fen,  and  towards  Eion  well 
guarded  with  their  galleys,  they  could  have  gone 
no  further :  which  now  they  thought  they  might 
easily  do ;  and  therefore  feared  lest  their  confede- 
rates should  revolt.  For  Brasidas  both  showed 
himself  otherwise  very  moderate,  and  also  gave 
out  in  speech,  that  he  was  sent  forth  to  recover  the 
liberty  of  Greece.  And  the  cities  which  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Athenians,  hearing  of  the  taking  of 
Amphipolis,  and  what  assurance  he  brought  with 
him,  and  of  his  gentleness  besides,  were  extremely 
desirous  of  innovation ;  and  sent  messengers  privily 
to  bid  him  draw  near,  every  one  striving  who 
should  first  revolt.  For  they  thought  they  might 
do  it  boldly,  falsely  estimating  the  power  of  the 
Athenians  to  be  less  than  afterwards  it  appeared, 


'  ['*  But  bcj;an  sctding  iLc  affairs  of  Amphipolis".] 
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and  making  a  judgment  of  it  according  to  [blind]        iv. 
wilfulness  rather  than  safe  forecast :  it  beine;  the    ' — ' — * 

^  YBAR   VIII. 

fashion  of  men,  what  they  wish  to  be  true  to  admit     a.c.424. 
even  upon  an  ungrounded  hope,  and  what  they 
wish  not,  with  a  magistral   kind  of  arguing  to 
reject.     Withal,  because  the  Athenians  had  lately 
received  a  blow  from  the  Boeotians,  and  because 
Brasidas  had  said,  (not  as  was  the  truth,  but  as 
served  best  to  allure  them),  that  when  he  was  at 
Nissea  the  Athenians  durst  not  fight  with  those 
forces  of  his  alone,  they  grew  confident  thereon, 
and  believed  not  that  any  man  would  come  against 
them.     But  the  greatest  cause  of  all  was,  that  for 
the  delight  they  took  at  this  time  to  innovate,  and 
for  that  they  were  to  make  trial  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, not  till  now  angry  \  they  were  content  by 
any  means  to  put  it  to  the  hazard.     Which  being  The  Athenians 
perceived,  the  Athenians  sent  garrison  soldiers  into  ^"^pf^*^!^ 
those  cities,  as  many  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  *^*'**- 
and  the  season  of  winter  would  permit.   And  Bra- 
sidas sent  unto  Lacedaemon,  to  demand  greater 
forces ;   and   in   the  meantime  prepared  to  build 
galleys  on  the  river  Strymon.     But  the  Lacedae- Bmsidoa  envied 
monians,  partly  through  envy  of  the  principal  men^, 
and  partly  because  they  more  aflFected  the  redemp- 
tion of  their  men  taken  in  the  island  and  the  ending 
of  the  war,  refused  to  furnish  him. 

109.  The  same  winter  the  Megareans,  having     a.c.423. 
recovered  their  long  walls  holden  by  the  Athenians^,  xiie  Meghan* 
razed  them  to  the  very  ground.  b^^'w^isV*''^ 

Brasidas,  after  the  taking  of  Amphipolis,  having 

•  ["Tumalje  then  first  trial  of        ^  [That  is,  the  envy  felt  by  the 
the  Liicc(la;inonians,  who  were  very    irpwroi  tlvdpiC'  See  v.  15,  note.] 
earnest  in  the  matter".]  *  [See  ehapter  69,  note.] 
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IV.        with  him  the  confederates,  marched  with  his  army 
' — ' — ^    into  the  territory  called  Acte.     This^  Acte  is  that 

YEAR   VIII.  ,  '' 

A.C.423.     prominent  territory,  which  is  disjoined  from  the 
BnridL  in^  continent  by  a  ditch  made  by  the  king :  and  Athos 
^Adte!^i!!J7  ^  ^*&^  mountain  in  the  same,  determineth  at  the 
Athos  standeth.  ^gean  sca.     Of  the  cities  it  hath,  one  is  Sane,  a 
colony  of  the  Andrians,  by  the  side  of  the  said  ditch 
on  the   part  which  looketh  to  the  sea  towards 
Euboea:  the  rest  are  Thyssus,  Cleone,  Acrothoi, 
Olophyxus,  and  Dion ;  and  are  inhabited  by  pro- 
miscuous barbarians  of  two  languages^.   Some  few 
there  are  also  of  the  Chalcidean  nation ;  but  the 
most  are  Pelasgic,  of  those  Tyrrhene  nations^  that 
once  inhabited  Athens  and  Lemnos ;  and  of  the 
Bisaltic  and  Chrestonic  nations,  and  Edonians; 
and  dwell  in  small  cities.     The  most  of  which 
yielded  to  Brasidas :  but  Sane  and  Dion  held  out ; 
for  which   cause   he  stayed  with  his  army  and 
ToixMie  rerdteth  wasted   their   territories.      110.  But  seeing  they 
to  Br^itUs.      ^'Qui(i  liQt  hearken  unto  him,  he  led  his  army  pre- 
sently against  Torone  of  Chalcidea,  held  by  the  Athe- 
Thcmannerbow  uiaus.  Hc  was  callcd  iu  by  the  few  J  who  were  ready 
UrtrlTJ^'^"     withal  to  deliver  him  the  city :  and  arriving  there 
a  little  before  break  of  day,  he  sat  down  with  his 
army  at  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux^,  distant 
about  three  furlongs  from  the  city.    So  that  to  the 
rest  of  the  city  and  to  the  Athenian  garrison  in  it, 
his   coming  was   unperceived.     But   the  traitors 

*    ["  A   prominence    projecting  with  mud  and  weeds :  and  to  be  in 

from    the    king's    ditch    into    the  length  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter, 

^ga^an  sea,  where  it  is  t)ounded  by  and  in  breadth  about  twenty-five 

Athos,  a  high  mountain  upon  it'\  yards.] 

This  canal  of  Xerxes  is  stated  in  *  The  Greek  and  their  own. 

Walpi>le's  Memoirs  (IHIS),  to  U?  '  [See  ri.  88,  note.] 

yet  clearly  trace aMe,  though  tilled  *  [See  viii.  93,  note.] 
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knowing  he  was  to  come,  (some  few  of  them  being  iv. 
also  privily  gone  to  him*),  attended  his  approach  :  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
and  when  they  perceived  he  was  come,  they  took  ^c  423. 
in  unto  them  seven  men  armed  only  with  daggers; 
(for  of  twenty  appointed  at  first  to  that  service, 
seven  only  had  the  courage  to  go  in ;  and  were  led 
by  Lysistratus  of  Olynthus) ;  which  getting  over^ 
the  wall  towards  the  main  sea  unseen,  went  up  (for 
the  town  standeth  on  a  hill's  side)  to  the  watch  that 
kept  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  and  having  slain 
the  watchmen  brake  open  the  postern  gate  towards 
Canastraea.  111.  Brasidas  this  while  with  the  rest 
of  his  army  lay  still,  and  then  coming  a  little  for- 
ward^, sent  a  hundred  targetiers  before,  who  when 
the  gates  should  be  opened  and  sign  agreed  on  be 
set  up,  should  run  in  first.  These  men,  expecting 
long  and  wondering  at  the  matter,  by  little  and 
little  were  at  length  come  up  close  to  the  city. 
Those  Toronseans  within,  which  helped  the  men 
that  entered  to  perform  the  enterprise,  w^hen  the 
postern  gate  was  broken  open,  and  the  gate  leading 
to  the  market-place  opened  likewise  by  cutting 
asunder  the  bar,  went  first  and  fetched  some  of 
them  about  to  the  postern,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  suddenly  aflFright  such  of  the  town  as  knew 
not  the  matter,  both  behind  and  on  either  side :  and 
then  they  put  up  the  sign  appointed,  which  was 
fire,  and  received  the  rest  of  the  targetiers  by  the 
gate  that  leadeth  to  the  market-place.  112.  Brasi- 
das, when  he  saw  the  sign,  made  his  army  rise ;  and 
with  a  huge  cry  of  all  at  once,  to  the  great  terror 


*  ["  Having  privily  visited  him".]        '  ["  Advanced  a  little  and  then 
2  ["  Through  the  wall".]  lay  still ;  but  sent"  &c.] 
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IV.        of  those  within,  entered  into  the  city  running. 

yBAR  viii/    Some  went  directly  in  by  the  gate,  and  some  by 

A.C.423.     certain  squared  timber-trees*,  which  lay  at  the  wall 

Tiie  town  taiccn.  (wluch  havlug  bccu  lately  down  was  now  again  in 

building)  for  the  drawing  up  of  stone.     Brasidas 

therefore,  with  the  greatest  number,  betook  himself 

to  the  highest  places  of  the  city,  to  make  sure  the 

winning  of  it  by  possessing  the  places  of  advantage. 

But  the  rest  of  the  rabble^  ran  dispersed  here  and 

there  without  diflference. 

113.  When  the  town  was  taken^  the  most  of  the 
Toronseans  were  much  troubled,  because  they  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  matter ;  but  the  conspira- 
tors, and  such  as  were  pleased  with  it,  joined  them- 
The  Athenians  sclvcs  prcscutly  with  thosc   that  entered.     The 
^rofSieJLne.  Athcniaus,  (of  which  there  were  about  fifty  men  of 
called  Lecyihus.  g^j^g  asi^cp  lu  the  markct-placc),  when  they  knew 

what  had  happened,  fled  all,  except  some  few  that 
were  slain  upon  the  place,  some  by  land,  some  by 
water  in  two  galleys  that  kept  watch  there,  and 
saved  themselves  in  Lecythus ;  which  was  a  fort 
which  they  themselves  held,  cut  oflF^  from  the  rest 
of  the  city  to  the  seaward  in  a  narrow  isthmus. 
And  thither  also  fled  all  such  Toronaeans  as  were 
aflfected  to  them.  114.  Being  now  day,  and  the  city 
strongly  possessed,  Brasidas  caused  a  proclamation 
to  be  made,  that  those  Toronaeans  which  were  fled 
with  the  Athenians  might  come  back,  as  many  as 
would,  to  their  own,  and  inhabit^  there  in  security. 
To  the  Athenians  he  sent  a  herald,  bidding  them 

'    [Planks^     forming     inclined  sea  and  separated  from  the  city  by 

planes  to  the  wall.    Arnold.]  a  narrow  isthmus".  Am.  Goell.] 

^  ["  The  rest  of  his  men*'.]  *  [acnoc  xoXirimiv :  "  and  cxer- 

^  ["  Having  seized  on  the  ex-  cise  the  rights  of  citizens  there  in 

tremity  of  Torone,  reaching  to  tlie  security".] 
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depart  out  of  Lecy  thus  under  truce  with  all  that  they        i  v. 
had^  as  a  place  that  belonged  to  the  Chalcideans. 


YEAR    VIII. 


SPRBCH   TO  TUB 
TORONiEANS. 


The  Athenians  denied  to  quit  the  place ;  but  the  a.c.42s. 
truce  they  desired  for  one  day,  for  the  taking  up  of 
their  dead.  And  Brasidas  granted  it  for  two :  in 
which  two  days  he  fortified  the  buildings  near ;  and 
so  also  did  the  Athenians  theirs^  He  also  called  an 
assembly  of  the  Toronaeans,  and  spake  unto  them 
as  he  had  done  before  to  the  Acanthians :  adding, 
"  that  there  was  no  just  cause,  why  either  they  that  brasida«  ms 
had  practised  to  put  the  city  into  his  hands  should 
be  the  worse  thought  of,  or  accounted  traitors  for 
it ;  seeing  that  they  did  it  with  no  intent  to  bring 
the  city  into  servitude,  nor  were  hired  thereunto 
with  money,  but  for  the  benefit  and  liberty  of  the 
city :  or  that  they  which  were  not  made  acquainted- 
with  it,  should  think  that  themselves  were  not  to 
reap  as  much  good  by  it  as  the  others ;  for  he  came 
not  to  destroy  either  city  or  man :  but  had  there- 
fore made  that  proclamation  touching  those  that 
fled  with  the  Athenians,  because  he  thought  them 
never  the  worse  for  that  friendship,  and  made 
account  when  they  had  made  trial  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, they  would^  show  as  much  good  will  also 
unto  them,  or  rather  more,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
behave  themselves  with  more  equity ;  and  that  their 
present  fear  was  only  upon  want  of  trial.  Withal 
he  wished  them  to  prepare  themselves  to  be  true 
confederates  for  the  future;  and  from  hencefor- 
ward, to  look  to  have  their  faults  imputed:  for^  for 

'  ["  The  fort".]  jusUy  by  them".] 

»  ["  That  had  no  hand  in  it".]  *  ["  But  for  the  past,  not  them- 

'  [**  They  would  not  think  worse  selves  (the  Lacedaemonians)  were 

of  them,  but  be  so  much  the  better  injured,  but  they  (the  Torona;ans) 

disposed  to  them  as  they  will  deal  rather  by  other  men"  &c.] 
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IV,        what  was  past  he  thought  they  had  not  done  any 
'^^^^^^^^    wrong,  but  suflfered  it  rather  from  other  men  that 
AC. 423.     were  too  strong  for  them ;  and  therefore  were  to 
be  pardoned,  if  they  had  in  aught  been  against 
Branuias toketh  him/'     115.  Wheu  he  had  thus  said  and  put  them 
J^.^^'""-        again  into  heart,  the  truce  being  expired,  he  made 
divers   assaults  upon   Lecythus.    The   Atheniaus 
fought  against  them  from  the  wall,  though  a  bad 
one,  and  from  the  houses  such  as  had  battlements: 
and  for  the  first  day  kept  them  off.     But  the  next 
day,  when  the  enemies  were  to  bring  to  the  wall  a 
great  engine,  out  of  which  they  intended  to  cast 
fire  upon  their  wooden  fences  ;  and  that  the  army 
was  now  coming  up  to  the  place  where  they  thought 
they  might  best  apply  the  engine,  and  which  was 
easiest  to  be  assaulted :  the  Athenians,  having  upon 
the  top  of  the  building^  erected  a  turret  of  wood, 
and  carried  up  many  buckets  of  water,  and  many 
men  being  also  gone  up  into  it,  the  building  over- 
charged with  weight  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground ; 
and  that  with  so  huge  a  noise,  that  though  those 
which  were  near  and  saw  it  were  grieved  more  than 
afraid,  yet  such  as  stood  further  off,  especially  the 
furthest  of  all,  supposing  the  place  to  be  in  that 
part  already  taken,  fled  as  fast  as  they  could  to- 
wards  the   sea   and   went   aboard   their   galleys. 
116.  Brasidas,  when  he  perceived  the  battlements 
to  be  abandoned  and  saw  what  had  happened,  came 
on  with  his  army  and  presently  got  the  fort ;  and 
slew  all  that  he  found  within  it.     But  the  rest  of 
the  Athenians,  which  before  abandoned  the  place, 


*  ["  Upon  the  top  of  a  building":     casks  of  water  and  great  stones :  aud 
— **  and  rarried  up  many  jars  aud     many  men  being"  &c.] 
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with  their  boats  and  galleys  put  themselves  into        iv. 

PaUene*.  ';;;;;;^ 

There  was  in  Lecythus  a  temple  of  Minerva.  And  ^^^^- 
when  Brasidas  was  about  to  give  the  assault,  he 
had  made  proclamation,  that  whosoever  first  scaled 
the  wall,  should  have  thirty  minae  of  silver  for  a 
reward,  firasidas  now  conceiving  that  the  place 
was  won  by  means  not  human,  gave  those  thirty 
minse  to  the  goddess  to  the  use  of  the  temple.  And 
then  pulling  down  Lecythus,  he  built^  it  anew,  and 
consecrated  unto  her  the  whole  place. 

The  rest  of  this  winter  he  spent  in  assuring  the 
places  he  had  already  gotten,  and  in  contriving  the 
conquest  of  more.  Which  winter  ending,  ended 
the  eighth  year  of  this  war. 

117.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  in  the  tkas  iz. 
spring  of  the  summer  following,  made  a  cessation  the  m^l^ 
of  arms  presently  for  a  year :  having  reputed  with 
themselves,  the  Athenians,  that  Brasidas  should  by 
this  means  cause  no  more  of  their  cities  to  revolt, 
but  that  by  this  leisure  they  might  prepare  to  secure 
them ;  and  that  if  this  suspension  liked  them,  they 
might  afterwards  make  some  agreement  for  a  longer 
time*:  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  the  Athenians  fear- 
ing what  they  feared,  would  upon  the  taste  of  this 
intermission  of  their  miseries  and  weary  life,  be  the 
willinger  to  compound,  and  with  the  restitution  of 
their  men  to  conclude  a  peace  for  a  longer  time. 
For  they  would  fain  have  recovered  their  men, 
whilst  Brasidas  his  good  fortune  continued;  and 

*  ["  Thus    did    the    Athenians  '  ["  And  stripping  the  houses  of 

abandon  the  place,  and  in  their  their  furniture,  he  consecrated  the 

boats  and  galleys  got  safe  to  Pal-  whole  ground.'*] 

Icne".]  *  ['*  Make  a  general  peace".] 

VOL.  VIIT.  K  K 


trace  on  etther 
lida. 


Ol.80.1. 
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IV,  whilst,  if  they  could  not  recover  them,  they  might 
\.^^^  ,^/  yet  (Brasidas  prospering,  and  setting  them  eqnal 
A  c^28.  with  the  Athenians)  try  it  out  upon  even  terms,  and 
get  the  victory  \  Whereupon  a  suspension  of  arms 
was  concluded,  comprehending  both  themselves 
and  their  confederates,  in  these  words : 
THEAincLii  118.  "Concerning  the  temple  and  oracle  of 
Apollo  Py  thius,  it  seemeth  good  unto  us,*  that  who- 
soever will,  may  without  fraud  and  without  fear 
ask  counsel  thereat,  according  to  the  laws  of  his 
country*.  The  same  also  seemeth  good  to  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  their  confederates  here  present ; 
and  they  promise  moreover  to  send  ambassadors  to 
the  Boeotians  and  Phoceans,  and  do  their  best  to 
persuade  them  to  the  same.  That  concerning  the 
treasure  belonging  to  the  god,  we  shall  take  care 
to  find  out  those  that  have  ofiPended  therein,  both 
we  and  you,  proceeding  with  right  and  equity, 
according  to  the  laws  of  our  several  states:  and 
that  whosoever  else  will,  may  do  the  same,  every 
one  according  to  the  law  of  his  own  country^. 
"If^  the  Athenians  will  accord  that  each  side 

*  [No  good  sense  has  yet  been  the  laws  of  our  ancestors".  Hobbes 
made  of  this  passage.]  generally  renders  varpiotc  v6/io«c, 

2  [From  the  beginning  to  "  This  **  laws  of  the  country'\ — The  sacred 
truce  shall  be  for  a  year",  the  words  treasures  had  been  openly  treated 
of  the  treaty  are  those  of  the  Lace-  by  the  Peloponnesians  (see  i.  121.) 
dsemonians,  who  are  throughout  to  as  property  to  be  couTerted  to  their 
be  understood  by  17/icv.  Then  fol-  own  purposes :  and  the  Athenians 
lows  the  ratification  by  the  Athen-  probably  had  discovered  or  suspect- 
ian  people,  i^oU  r^  ^Vv'*]  ^^  some  unfair  dealings  with  it 

3  ["  Of   our    ancestors'".      The  Thirlwall.] 
Athenians  and  their  allies  had  pro-        ^  [^*  And  the  following  seem  good 
bably  been  excluded  from  the  oracle  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  rest 
during  the  war.]  of  the  allies,  if  the  Athenians  agree 

*  [^^  Both  we  and  you,  and  of  the  to  a  truce :  namely,  that  each  aide 
rest  such  as  please,  abiding  and  do-  remain  within  their  own  territoiy, 
ing  right  and  justice  all  of  us  by  retaining  what  they  now  hold  2  the 
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shall  keep  within  their  own  bounds,  retaining  what       iv. 
they  now  possess,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  rest    '  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
of  the  confederates  touching  the  same  think  good     A.c.423. 

thus  :  The  articles  of 

"  That  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Coryphasium  stay  *  *  ^''^' 
within  the  mountains  of  Buphras  and  Tomeus ;  and 
the  Athenians  in  Cythera  without  joining  together 
in  any  league,  either  we  with  them  or  they  with  us. 
That  those  in  Nisaea  and  Minoa  pass  not  the  high- 
way, which  from  the  gate  of  Megara  near  the 
temple  of  Nisus  leadeth  to  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
and  so  straightforward  to  the  bridge  that  lies  over 
into  Minoa :  that  ^  the  Megareans  pass  not  the  same 
highway,  nor  into  the  island  which  the  Athenians 
have  taken ;  neither  having  commerce  with  other. 
That  the  Megareans^  keep  what  they  now  possess 
in  Troezen,  and  what  they  had  before  by  agreement 
with  the  Athenians,  and«  have  free  navigation,  both 
upon  the  coasts  of  their  own  territories  and  their 
confederates. 

"That  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates 
shall  pass  the  seas  not  in  a  long  ship,  but  in  any 
other  boat  rowed  with  oars  of  burden  not  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  talents. 

"  That  the  heralds  and  ambassadors,  that  shall 
pass  between  both  sides  for  the  ending  of  the  war 

Lacedsmonians  in    Coryphasium  '  [*^  That    the  Lacedamonians 

staying  within"  &c.]  keep  &c."    The  "  agreement"  here 

'  ["  And  that  neither  the  Mega-  spoken  of,  is  the  thirty  years'  peace ; 

reans  nor  their  allies  pass  heyond  whereby  the  possession  of  Troezen 

this  road".    These  words  should  was  conceded  to  the  Lacedaemon- 

be  in  a  parenthesis:    the  article  ians.    Gocller, Arnold.] 

then  continuing :  ^  and  retaining  ^  [*'  And  that  the  Lacedsemon- 

possession  of  tlie  island,  which  the  ians  and  their  allies  shall  have  free 

Athenians  have  taken,  neither  hav.  navigation  <^c :  but  shall  not  pass  the 

iBg  commerce  with  the  other  side".]  seas  in  a  long  ship"  &c.  Goell.  Am.] 

K  K  2 


the  truee. 
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IV.       or  for  trials  of  judgment,  may  go  and  come  without 

^,^,  ,^'    impeachment,  with  as  many  followers  as  they  shall 

^^•*J"-     think  good,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  artkOtt  of       <<  That  doiing  this  time  of  truce,  neither  we  nor 

you  receive  one  another*s  fugitives,  free  nor  bond. 

''  That  you  to  us,  and  we  to  you  shall  afford  law 

according  to  the  use  of  our  several  states ;  to  the 

end  our  controversies  may  be  decided  judicially 

without  war. 

^^This  is  thought  good  by  the  Lacedsemonians 
and  their  confederates.  But  if  you  shall  concrive 
any  other  articles  more  fair  or  of  more  equity  than 
these,  then  shall  you  go  and  declare  the  same  at 
Lacedsemon.  For  neither  shall  the  Lacedsemomans 
nor  their  confederates  refuse  anything,  that  yon 
shall  make  appear  to  be  just.  But  let  those  that 
go,  go  with  full  authority,  even  as  you  do  now  re- 
quire it  of  us. — That  this  truce  shall  be  for  a  year." 
^^  The  people  decreed  it.  Acamantis  was  president 
of  the  assembly  \   Phaenippus  the  scribe.   Niciades 


'  [**  The  people   decreed :    the  each  drawing  fifty  senatora,  incieas- 

tribe  Acamantis  gave  the  Prytanes:  ed  the  senate  from  4G0  to  ^00,  The 

Phsnippos  was  scribe:   Niciades  fifty  senators  of  eadi  tribe  sac- 

epistates:  Laches  put  the  question,  ce^ed  by  lot  to  the  office  of  Presi- 

*  that  with  good  fortune  there  be  dent  for  95  or  36  days,  being  called 

concluded'  &c.    And  the  assembly  during  that  time  the  pryttmet:  the 

agreed,  *  that  there  be  a  suspension,  time  of  office,  prytameia :  and  this 

&c.,  to  begin  from  this  day,  being*  decree,  made  in  the  pryteneia  of  the 

&c/' — On  the  expulsion  of  the  Pi-  tribe  Acamantis,  is  therefore  in- 

sistradse  and  the  success  of  the  scribed  iKdimvrtc  <irf>vrayc«r.  The 

party  of  Cleisthenes  o?er  that  of  prytanes  were  distributed  by  lot  into 

Isagoras,  that  is,  of  the  democracy  hve  decuris,  each  decuria  presiding 

over  the  aristocracy,  Cleisthenes,  o?er  the  rest  for  seven  days ;  thence 

amongst  other  changes  reorganiz-  called    wp6iipoi^   presidents:   and 

ing  the  whole  frame  of  the  state,  during  each  of  the  seven  days,  the 

abolished  the  four  Ionic  tribes,  and  powers  of  all  the  proedri  centered 

formed  ten  new  ones:  and  from  in  one,  called  qmtates^  who  kept 
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overseer,  and  Laches  pronounced  these  words:  jy. 
*  With  good  fortune  to  the  people  of  Athens,  a  ' — ' — * 
suspension  of  arms  is  concluded,  according  as  A.c.43d. 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  have 
agreed".  And  they  consented  before  the  people, 
Hhat  the  suspension  should  continue  for  a  year, 
beginning  that  same  day,  being  the  fourteenth  of 
the  month  Elaphebolion :  in  which  time  the  ambas- 
sadors and  heralds,  going  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  should  treat  about  a  final  end  of  the  wars : 
and  that  the  commanders  of  the  army  and  the 
presidents  of  the  city  calling  an  assembly,  the 
Athenians  should  hold  a  council,  touching  the 
manner  of  embassage  for  ending  of  the  war,  first : 
and  the  ambassadors  there  present  should  now 
immediately  swear  this  truce  for  a  year* ". 

119.  The  same  articles  the  Lacedaemonians  pro- 
pounded, and  the  confederates  agreed  unto^,  with 
the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  in  Lacedaemon, 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  Gerastion.  The 
men  that  agreed  upon  these  articles,  and  sacrificed, 
were  these,  viz.  Of  the  Lacedaemonians,  Taurus 
the  son  of  Echetimidas,  Athenaeus  the  son  of  Peri- 
eleidas,  and  Philocharidas  the  son  of  Eryxidaidas. 
Of  the  Corinthians,  iEneas  the  son  of  Ocytes,  and 


Ihe  keys  of  the  citadel  and  the  trea-  were  tcribes  both  of  the  senate  and 

sory.  Orig;inally,  these  proedri  pro-  assembly :  of  whom  one  was  ypafi- 

^osed  matters  for  deliberation,  and  fiani>c  Kard  irpvravtlav  (in  the  pre- 

presided  in  the  senate  and  assembly,  sent  case,  Phswiippus),  his  office 

But  in  time  the  presidency  in  both  being  to  take  charge  of  all  votes  and 

was  committed  to  nine  men,  also  public  writings  made  during  his 

caDed  proedri,  chosen  by  the  epis-  prytaneia.] 

tates,  one  out  of  each  of  the  oUier  ^  [**  These  articles  the  Laceds- 

nine  tribes:  these  also  had  their  monians  agreed  to,  and  the  allies 

epiUaiet  (here,  Niciades).    There  also  swore  to".] 
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IV.  Euphamidas  the  son  of  Aristonymus.    Of  the  Sicy- 

' — ■ — ^  onians,  Damotiraos  the  son  of  Naucrates,  and  Ona- 

s.c.m.  simus  the  son  of  Megacles.    Of  the  Megareans, 

OL.8U.1.  ^i(5j^|jg  thg  gQj^  of  Cecalus,  and  Meneerates  the  son 

of  Amphidorus.  Of  the  Epidaurians,  Amphias  the 
son  of  Eupaidas.  Of  the  Athenians,  the  generals 
[themselves],  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Diotrephes, 
Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  and  Autocles  the  son 
of  Tolmaeus.  This  was  the  truce  :  and  during  the 
same  they  were  continually  in  treaty  about  a  longer 
peace. 
The  revolt  of  120.  About  the  samc  time,  whilst  they  were  go- 
scione.  jj^g  j^  ^^^  f^^^  Scione,  a  city  in  Pallene,  revolted 

from  the  Athenians  to  Brasidas.  The  Scionseans 
say,  that  they  be  Pallenians  descended  of  those  of 
Peloponnesus ;  and  that  their  ancestors  passing  the 
seas  from  Troy,  were  driven  in  by  a  tempest',  which 
tossed  the  Achaeans  up  and  down,  and  planted 
Brasitia>.  goeth  thcmselves  in  the  place  they  now  dwell  in.  Bra- 
bu7J"tha*^Iiiey  sidas,  upou  their  revolt,  went  over  into  Scione  by 
his^allir  """^  ^^S^^ '  ^^^  though  he  had  a  galley  with  him  that 
went  before,  yet  he  himself  followed  aloof  in  a  light- 
horseman.  His  reason  was  this :  that  if  his  light- 
horseman  should  be  assaulted  by'  some  greater 
vessel,  the  galley  would  defend  it ;  but  if  he  met 
with  a  galley  equal  to  his  own,  he  made  account 
that  such  a  one  would  not  assault  his  boat,  but 
rather  the  galley,  whereby  he  might  in  the  mean- 
time go  through  in  safety.  When  he  was  over  and 
had  called  the  Scionaeans  to  assemble,  he  spake 
unto  them  as  he  had  done  before  to  them  of  Acan- 


*  ["  By  the  slonii  which  befell        -  ["  Should    light    upon    some 
llie  Achajans".]  greater  vessel".] 
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thus  and  Torone :  adding,    "  that  they  of  all  the       iv. 
rest  were  most  worthy  to  be  commended,  inasmuch 


TEAR    IX. 


as  Pallene,  being  cut  off  in  the  isthmus  by  the     a.c.423. 

Ol.89.  1. 
bba8ioas  his 
speech  to  the 

SCION  A  AN  S. 


Athenians  that  possess  Potidaea,  and  being  no  other 
than  islanders,  did  yet  of  their  own  accord  come 
forth  to  meet  their  liberty,  and  stayed  not  through 
cowardliness  till  they  must  of  necessity  have  been 
compelled  to  their  own  manifest  good :  which  was 
an  argument,  that  they  would  valiantly  undergo 
any  other  great  matter,  to  *  have  their  state  ordered 
to  their  minds :  and  that  he  would  verily  hold  them 
for  most  faithful  friends  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  also  otherwise  do  them  honour."  121.  The 
Scionseans  were  erected  with  these  words  of  his ; 
and  now  every  one  alike  encouraged,  as  well  they 
that  liked  not  what  was  done  as  those  that  liked  it, 
entertained  a  purpose  stoutly  to  undergo  the  war : 
and  received  Brasidas  both  otherwise  honourably,  Thehonourdone 

J]  11*  •ji  i*i-i><i  to  Brasidas  by 

and  crowned  him  with  a  crown  of  gold  m  the  name  the  scion«ans. 
of  the  city,  as  the  deliverer  of  Greece.  And  private 
persons  honoured  him  with  garlands  and  came  to 
him,  as  they  use  to  do  to  a  champion  that  hath  won 
a  prize.  But  he  leaving  there  a  small  garrison  for 
the  present,  came  back ;  and  not  long  after  carried 
over  a  greater  army,  with  design  by  the  help  of 
those  of  Scione  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Mende  and 
Potidsea.  For  he  thought  the  Athenians  would  send 
succours  to  the  place,  as  to  an  island  ;  and  desired 
to  prevent  them.  Withal,  he  had  in  hand  a  practice 
with  some  lYithin  to  have  those  cities  betrayed.  So 
he  attended,  ready  to  undertake  that  enterprise^. 


*  ["  Undergo  the  greatest  hard-        •  ["  And  he  was  about  to  lay 
ships,  if  their  state  shall  be''  &c.]      hands  on  those  cities.    But"  &c.] 
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IV.        122.  But  in  the  meantime  came  unto  him  in  a  gal- 
ley, Aristonymus  for  the  Athenians,  and  Athenaeas 


TSAK  IX. 


A.C.43S.  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  carried  about  the 
BnridM  ^(^.  news  of  the  truce.  Whereupon  he  sent  away  his 
J^^2)^'<2*  anny  again  to  Torone :  and  these  men  related  unto 


Brasidas  the  articles  of  the  agreement.    The  con- 
federates of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Thrace  approved 
of  what  was  done:  and  Aristonymus  had  in  all 
Difibraoee  be.    othcr  thiugs  satisfactiou.     But  for  the  Scionaeans, 
ta^^^  whose  revolt  by  computation  of  the  days  he  had 

SiSrtSrilSta.  ^^^^^  '^  ^  ^^^  *^®  making  of  the  truce,  he  denied 
ikmofSekMie,  that  they  were  comprehended  therein.  Brasidas 
siud  much  in  contradiction  of  this,  and  that  the  city 


SJ^ii^u^^. revolted  before  the  truce :  and  refused  to  render  it. 

lot  knew  of  it  B^^  ^iien  Aristonymus  had  sent  to  Athens  to  in- 
form them  of  the  matter,  the  Athenians  were  ready 
presently  to  have  sent  an  army  against  Scione. 
The  Lacedaemonians  in  the  meantime  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Athenians,  to  tell  them  that  they 
could  not  send  an  army  against  it  without  breach 
of  the  truce ;  and,  upon  Brasidas  his  word,  chal- 
lenged the  city  to  belong  unto  them,  offering  them- 

Tbe  AthenUns  sclvcs  to  the  declslou  of  law.     But  the  Athenians 

SJgSSi^.''*'  would  by  no  means  put  the  matter  to  judgment; 
but  meant  with  all  the  speed  they  could  make  to 
send  an  army  against  it :  being  angry  at  the  heart 
that  it  should  come  to  this  pass,  that  even  islanders 
durst  revolt,  and  trust  to  the  unprofitable  help 
of  the  strength  of  the  Lacedaemonians  by  land. 
Besides,  touching  [the  time  of]  the  revolt,  the 
Athenians  had  more  truth  on  their  side  than^  them- 
selves alleged :  for  the  revolt  of  the  Scionaeans  was 


'  [Vulgo,  V.  Bekker  &c.,  y: "  the  truth  was  rather  «"  &c.] 
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after  the  truce  two  days.    Whereupon,  by  the       iv. 
advice  of  Cleon,  they  made  a  decree,  to  take  them    - — ' — ^ 

TBA.B   IX> 

by  force  and  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  And,  A.c.423! 
forbearing  war  in  all  places  else,  they  prepared  oecrJSi  of  thi 
themselves  only  for  that.  t^Zon. 

123.  In  the  meantime  revolted  also  Mende  inxhewvouof 
Pallene,  a  colony  of  the  Eretrians.  These  also  ^®°^®- 
Brasidas  received  into  protection  :  holding  it  for  no 
wrong,  because*  they  came  in  openly  in  time  of 
truce:  and  somewhat  there  was  also  which  he 
charged  the  Athenians  with,  about  breach  of  the 
truce.  For  which  cause  the  Mendaeans  had  also 
been  the  bolder,  as  sure  of  the  intention  of  Brasi- 
das :  which  they  might  guess  at  by  Scione,  inasmuch 
as  he  could  not  be  gotten  to  deliver  it.  Withal,  the 
Jew  were  they  which  had  practised  the  revolt,  who 
being  once^  about  it,  would  by  no  means  give  it 
over ;  but  fearing  lest  they  should  be  discovered, 
forced  the  multitude  contrary  to  their  own  inclina- 
tion to  the  same.  The  Athenians  being  hereof  pre- 
sently advertised,  and  much  more  angry  now  than 
before,  made  preparation  to  war  upon  both :  and 
Brasidas  expecting  that  they  would  send  a  fleet 
against  them,  received  the  women  and  children  of 
the  Scionaeans  and  Mendaeans  into  Olynthus  in 
Chalcidea,  and  sent  over  thither  five  hundred  Pelo- 
ponnesian  men  of  arms  and  three  hundred  Chalci- 
dean  targetiers,  and  for  commander  of  them  all 
Polydamidas.  And  those  that  were  left  in  Scione 
and  Mende^  joined  in  the  administration  of  their 


>  [**  That  they  came  in  manifestly  ^  ["  And  they  (the  Scionaeans  and 

&c. : /or  somewhat"  &c.]  Mendaeans,    and    Brasidas'  men) 

*  [toti:  **at  the  time  before  made  their  arrangements  in  corn- 
mentioned"  :  see  the  end  of  ch.  121 .]  mon,  as  expecting"  &c. 
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.,        adiairs,  as  expecting  to  have  the  Athenian  fleet 
-  "  -*  immediately  with  them. 

;.'.*^i         124.  In  the  meantime  Brasidas  and  Perdiccas, 
j;]^^*^^    with  joint  forces,  march  into  Lyncus  against  Arrhi- 
'«*-^  «"->  bwus  the  second  time.   Perdiccas  led  with  him  the 
1^^  power  of  the  Macedonians  his  subjects,  and  such 

Grecian  men  of  arms  as  dwelt  among  them.  Brasi- 
das, besides  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  left  him, 
led  with  him  the  Chalcideans,  Acanthians,  and  the 
rest,  according  to  the  forces  they  could  severally 
make.  The  whole  number  of  the  Grecian  men  of 
arms  were  about  three  thousand.  The  horsemen, 
both  Macedonians  and  Chalcideans,  somewhat  less 
than  a  thousand ;  but  the  other  rabble  of  barbarians 
was  great.  Being  entered  the  territory  of  Arrhi- 
bseus,  and  finding  the  Lyncesteans  encamped  in  the 
field,  they  also  sat  down  opposite  to  their  camp. 
And  the  foot  of  each  side  being  lodged  upon  a  hill, 
and  a  plain  lying  betwixt  them  both,  the  horsemen 
ran  down  into  the  same,  and  a  skirmish  followed, 
first  between  the  horse  only  of  them  both.  But 
afterwards,  the  men  of  arms  of  the  Lyncesteans 
coming  down  to  aid  their  horse  from  the  hill,  and 
offering  battle  first,  Brasidas  and  Perdiccas  drew 
riHi.viuTsumi* down  their  army  likewise,  and  charging,  put  the 
Lyncesteans  to  flight :  many  of  which  being  slain, 
the  rest  retired  to  the  hill-top  and  lay  still.  After 
this  they  erected  a  trophy,  and  stayed  two  or  three 
iNniicctoox  days,  expecting  the  Illyrians  who  were  coming  to 
Imrr«wouri.i  Perdiccas  upon  hire :  and  Perdiccas  meant  after- 
lUvriH.  \vards  to  have  gone  on  against  the  villages  of  Arrhi- 

ba?us  one  after  another,  and  to  have  sitten  still 
there  no  longer.  But  Brasidas  having  his  thoughts 
on  Monde,  lest  if  the  Athenians  came  thither  before 
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his   return  it  should  receive  some  blow;  seeing       iv. 
withal  that  the  lUyrians  came  not ;  had  no  liking    " 


YEAB   IX. 


to  do  so,  but  rather  to  retire.     126.  Whilst  they     A.c.423. 

Ol.80  1 

thus  varied,  word  was  brought  that  the  lUyrians  The  niynkn^ 
had  betrayed  Perdiceas,  and  joined  themselves  with  "^^^^ 
Arrhibaeus.     So  that  now  it  was  thought  good  to 
retire  by  them  both,  for  fear  of  these  who  were  a 
warlike  people ;  but  yet  for  the  time  when  to  march, 
there  was  nothing  concluded,  by  reason  of  their 
variance.    The  next  night,  the  Macedonians  and  The  Macedon. 
multitude  of  barbarians^  (as  it  is  usual  with  great  ^f^,^*" 
armies,  to  be  terrified  upon  causes  unknown)  being  ^'^  ^**^ 
suddenly  affrighted,  and  supposing  them  to  be  many 
more  in  number  than  they  were,  and  even  now  upon 
them,  betook  themselves  to  present  flight  and  went 
home.     And  Perdiceas,   who  at  first  knew  not 
of  it,  they  constrained  when  he  knew,  before  he 
had  spoken  with  Brasidas,  (their  camps  being  far 
asunder),  to  be  gone  also.   Brasidas  betimes  in  the  Bra«daah» 
morning,  when  he  understood  that  the  Macedonians  "^^^^ 
were  gone  away  without  him,  and  that  the  Illyrians 
and  Arrhibaeans  were  coming  upon  him,  putting 
his  men  of  arms  into  a  square  form,  and  receiving 
the  multitude  of  his  light- armed  into  the  middest, 
intended  to  retire  likewise.  The  youngest  men  of  his 
soldiers  he  appointed  to  run  out  upon  the  enemy, 
when  they  charged  the  army  anywhere  [with  shot] ; 
and  he  himself  with  three  hundred  chosen  men 
marching  in  the  rear,  intended,  as  he  retired,  to 

^  [The   Macedonians   are   here  lene,  was  desirous  of  contending  at 

classed  with  the  barbarians,  as  in  the  Olympic  games,  but  as  a  Mace- 

ch.  124  they  are  distinguished  from  donian  was  driyen  from  the  course 

the  Greeks.    Arnold.      Herodotus  as  a  barbarian,  until  he  proved  his 

(v.  22.)  tells  us,  that  the  father  of  Hellenic  descent  by  tracing  it  from 

Perdiceas,  Alexander  the  Philhcl-  Temenus  of  Argos.] 


TBB  OEATIOM  OV 
BKASIDAl  TO  Hit 
■OLDIBKt. 
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IV.       sustain  the  foremost  of  the  enemy  fighting,  if*  they 
— ' — '   came  close  up.    But  before  the  enemy  approached, 
A.C.423.     he  encouraged  his  soldiers,  as  the  shortness  of  time 
gave  him  leave,  with  words  to  this  eflfect : 

126.  "Men  of  Peloponnesus,  if  I  did  not  mis- 
trust, in  respect  you  are  thus  abandoned  by  the 
Macedonians,  and  that  the  barbarians  which  come 
upon  you  are  many^,  that  you  were  afraid,  I  should 
not  [at  this  time]  instruct  you  and  encourage  you 
as  I  do^  But  now  against  this  desertion  of  your 
companions  and  the  multitude  of  your  enemies,  I 
will  endeavour  with  a  short  instruction  and  horta- 
tive to  give  you  encouragement  to  the  full.  For 
to  be  good  soldiers  is  unto  you  natural,  not  by  the 
presence  of  any  confederates,  but  by  your  own 
valour;  and  not  to  fear  others  for  the  number,  see- 
ing you  are  not  come  from  a  city  where  the  many 
bear  rule  over  tlieJeWy  but  the  Jew  over  the  many ; 
and  have  gotten  this  for  power  by  no  other  means 
than  by  overcoming  in  fight "*.     And  as  to  these 

'  [^^  That  should  fall  on  him".]  and  half-subdued  people :  and  the 

'  ["  And  that  they  which  are  Spartan  was  not  improperly  said  to 

coming  upon  you,  arc  barbarians  be  throughout    the  military  age, 

and  many".J  f/i^povpoc,  on  guard.    Laconia  and 

'  [**  I  should  not  instruct,  as  well  Messenia  appear  to  have  contained 

as  encou  rage  you".]  three  classes :  the  Dorians  of  Sparta, 

*  [If  the  whole  system  of  Spar-  the  helots,  and  the  free  provincials 
tan  government  and  customs  is  to  of  Laconia.  The  last  class  con- 
be  attributed  to  Lycurgus,  no  better  sisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  con- 
general  view  can  be  given  of  his  quered  Achaeans,  including  pos- 
legislation,  than  to  say  that  he  sibly  some  few  Dorians  also:  the 
transformed  Sparta  into  a  camp,  towns  of  Bceae  and  Geronthrs  ap- 
But  it  seems  nearer  the  truth,  to  pearing  to  have  been  founded,  the 
say  that  it  was  a  camp  from  the  one  by  a  Heracleid,  the  other  by 
time  of  the  conquest :  for  no  de-  Spartans ;  but  as  the  whole  body  of 
scription  can  better  suit  an  unAi-alled  invaders  was  barely  strong  enough 
city,  occupied  by  a  handful  of  fo-  to  effect  the  conquest,  few  could 
rcigners,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  have  been  spared  for  the  provinces. 
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barbarians,  whom  through  ignorance  you  fear,  you 
may  take  notice,  both  by  the  former  battles  fought 
by  us  against  them  before,  in  favour  of  the  Mace- 
donians^, and  also  by  what  I  myself  conjecture  and 


IV. 

t — •— -* 

TEAR   IX. 

A.C.428. 

Ou89.1. 
Oration  of 
BraadM. 


The  provincials  were  absolute  sub- 
jects :  iheir  land  acknowledged  by 
tribute  the  sovereignty  of  the  state : 
political  privileges  they  had  none, 
their  municipal  government  being 
under  the  controul  of  Spartan  offi- 
cers. The  helots  (whose  condition 
has  been  described  ch.  80,  note) 
seem  to  have  been  at  least  thrice  as 
numerous  as  the  free  Laconians: 
and  the  Spartans  not  being  a  third 
part  of  the  latter,  could  have  been 
barely  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  entire 
population.  To  secure  the  domi- 
nion of  this  small  body,  threatened 
with  immediate  dissolution  from 
internal  dissensions,  was  the  main 
scope  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus. 
The  principal  cause  of  discord  was 
for  the  time  removed  by  a  new 
distribution  of  landed  property. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  divided 
the  whole  of  Laconia  (though  in  his 
time  it  could  hardly  have  been  all 
subdued:  and  whether  Messenia, 
certainly  not  acquired  till  after- 
wards, was  included  in  the  9,000 
parcels,  the  ancients  are  not  agreed) 
into  39,000  parcels :  of  which  9,000 
were  assigned  to  so  many  Spartan 
families,  and  30,000  to  the  free  La- 
conians. It  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended that  each  of  the  9,000  parcels 
should  always  be  represented  by  the 
head  of  a  family:  and  it  is  said,  that 
every  child  at  its  birth  was  brought 
to  the  elders  of  its  tribe,  and  if  pro- 
nounced worthy  to  live,  had  one  of 
the  parcels  assigned  to  it  It  is  not 


easy  to  conceive  how  such  a  regula- 
tion, aided  even  as  it  might  be  by 
the  controul  of  the  kings  over  adop^ 
tions  and  marriages  of  orphan 
heiresses,  could  be  made  effective. 
At  all  events  it  wholly  failed,  espe- 
cially when  the  inalienability  of 
landed  estates  was  relaxed  by  the 
admission  of  donations  and  devises, 
to  prevent  the  extremes  of  wealth 
and  indigence  (Arist.  ii.  7).  And 
this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  de- 
cline, at  this  time  in  progress,  of 
the  Spartan  power.  For  in  spite  of 
the  penalties  imposed  by  Lycurgus 
on  celibacy,  and  the  rewards  as- 
signed in  later  times  to  the  father 
of  many  children,  the  growing 
temptation  to  concentrate  the  fran- 
chise as  it  encreased  in  value  was 
too  strong  for  Spartan  patriotism : 
and  the  Dorian  population,  said  to 
have  contained  at  one  time  10,000 
families  (Arist.  ibid.),  and  in  the 
Persian  war  8,000  men  able  to  bear 
arms  (Herod,  vii.  234),  shewed  a 
sensible  decline  from  the  time  of 
the  great  earthquake,  a  blow  it  never 
recovered  from.  Sparta  could  not 
bring  into  the  field  at  Leuctra  more 
than  700  men  :  and  perished  at  last 
by  what  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  the  fate  of  any  state  similarly 
circumstanced,  ^td  r^v  6Xiyai/9p<i>- 
•K\av  (Arist  ibid.).  See  Thirl,  ch.  8.] 
'  [*'  Against  such  of  them  as  are 
Macedonians".  Brasidas  had  just 
defeated  the  Lynccstas,  who  were 
Macedonians.] 
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fv.       hare  beard  by  otbers,  tbat  tbey  bare  no  great 
danger  in  them.  For  wben  any  enemy  whatsoever 


TIAB  n. 


Ot.».l. 


iLc^ts.  maketh  show  of  strength,  bdng  indeed  weak,  the 
troth  once  known  doth  rather  serve  to  embolden 
the  other  side :  whereas  against  snob  as  have  Taloor 
indeed,  a  man  will  be  the  boldest  when  he  knoweth 
the  least.  These  men  here,  to  snch  as  have  not 
tried  them,  do  indeed  make  terrible  offers :  for  the 
^ht  of  their  number  is  fearfbl,  the  greatness  of 
their  cry  intolerable,  and  the  vain  shaking  of  their 
weapons  on  high  is  not  without  signification  of 
menacing.  But  they  are  not  answerable  to  this, 
when  with  such  as  stand  them  they  come  to  blows. 
For  fighting  without  order  they  will  quit  their 
place  without  shame,  if  they  be  once  pressed ;  and 
seeing  it  is  with  them  honourable  alike  to  fight  or 
run  away,  their  valours  are  never  called  in  ques- 
tion :  and  a  battle  wherein  every  one  may  do  as  he 
list,  affords  them  a  more  handsome  excuse  to  save 
themselves  ^  But  they  trust  rather  in  their  stand- 
ing out  of  danger  and  terrifying  us  afar  off,  than 
in  coming  to  hands  with  us :  for  else  they  would 
rather  have  taken  that  course  than  this.  And  vou 
see  manifestly,  that  all  that  was  before  terrible  in 
them,  is  in  effect  little;  and  serves  only  to  ui^e 
you  to  be  going  with  their  show  and  noise.  Which 
if  you  sustain  at  their  first  coming  on,  and  again 
withdraw  yourselves  stiU,  as  you  shall  have  leisure, 
in  your  order  and  places,  you  shall  not  only  come 
the  sooner  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  shall  learn  also 
agmnst  hereafter,  that  such  a  rabble  as  this,  to  men 

'  [^  For  thej  hare  no  order,  "^  and  a  manner  of  Bghdng  wherein 
whereby  to  be  made  ashamed  to  every  one  ^c.,  is  especially  fitted  to 
quit  their  ranks  when  pressed'*: —    afford  them  a  more"  &c.] 
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prepared  to  endure  their  first  charge,  do  but  make       iv. 
a  flourish  of  valour  with  threats  from  afar  before 


YBAS  IX. 

the  battle :  but  to  such  as  give  them  ground,  they     a.c.428. 
are  eager  enough  to  seem  courageous  where  they 
may  do  it  safely." 

127-  When  Brasidas  had  made  his  exhortation,  Bnuddas  draw- 
he  led  away  his  army.     And  the  barbarians  seeing  ^y^^d^e 
it,  pressed  after  them  with  great  cries  and  tumult,  J^"*^^[^  *°^' 
as  supposing  he  fled\     But  seeing  that  those  who 
were  appointed  to  run  out  upon  them  [did  so,  and] 
met  them  which  way  soever  they  came  on ;  and 
that  Brasidas  himself,  with  his  chosen  band,  sus- 
tained them  where  they  charged  close,  and  endured 
the  first  brunt  beyond  their  expectation  ;  and  see- 
ing also  that  afterwards   continually  when  they 
charged,  the  other  received  them  and  fought,  and 
when  they  ceased  the  other  retired :  then  at  length 
the  greatest  part  of  the  barbarians    forbore   the 
Grecians,  that  with  Brasidas  were  in  the  open  field, 
and  leaving  a  part  to  follow  them  with  shot,  the 
rest  ran  with  all  speed  after  the  Macedonians  which  The  iiiynans 
were  fled,  of  whom  as  many  as  they  overtook  they  nj^J^^^  w 
slew ;  and  withal  prepossessed  the  passage,  which  ^  v^  "f^' 
is  a  narrow  one  between  two  hills,  giving  entrance  Braaida*. 
into  the  country  of  Arrhibseus,  knowing  that  there 
was  no  other  passage  by  which  Brasidas  could  get 
away.     And  when  he  was  come  to  the  very  strait, 
they  were  going  about  him  to  have  cut  him  off. 

128.  He,  when  he  saw  this,  commanded  the  Brasidas  sdzeth 
three  hundred  that  were  with  him,  to^  run  every  by*i!wch  he  ™ 
man  as  fast  as  he  could  to  one  of  the  tops,  which  ^  p"*- 

'  [**  And  that  they  should  seize    &c.,  and  seize  that  height  which  he 
and  destroy  them.  But  seeing"  &c.]    (Brasidas)  thought  was  easiest  to 
*  [**  To  leave  their  ranks  and  run    take,  and  try  if  they  could"  &c.] 
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IV.       of  them  they  could  easliest  get  up  to,  and  try  if 
they  could  ^ive  down  those  barbarians  that  were 


AB  IX. 


C.428.     now  going  up*  to  the  same,  before  any  greatier 
number  was  above  to  hem  them  in.   These  accord- 
ingly fought  with  and  overcame  those  barbarians 
upon  the  hill,  and  thereby  the  rest  of  the  army 
marched  the  more  easily  to  the  top*.     For  this 
beating  of  them  from  the  vantage  of  the  hill,  made 
the  barbarians  ako  afraid ;  so  that  they  followed 
them  no  further,  conceiving  withal  that  they  were 
now  at  the  confines,  and  already  escaped  througL 
Brasidas,  having  now  gotten  the  hills  and  march- 
ing with  more  safety,  came  first  the  same  day  to 
piteoTBm.  Amissa,  oP  the  dominion  of  Perdiccas.     And  the 
^^^^^  soldiers  of  themselves,  being  angry  with  the  Mace- 
^TJJ*    donians  for  leaving  them  behind,  whatsoever  teams 
of  oxen,  or  fardles  fallen  from  any  man,  (as  was 
likely  to  happen  in  a  retreat  made  in  fear  and  in 
the  night),  they  lighted  on  by  the  way,  the  oxen 
they  cut  in  pieces,  and  took  the  fardles  to  them- 
ccasand    sclvcs.     Aud  from  this  time  did  Perdiccas  first 
-"'--  esteem  Brasidas  as  his  enemy,  and  afterwards  hated 
the  Peloponnesians,  not  with  ordinary  hatred  for 
the  Athenians'  sake ;  but  being  utterly  fallen  out 
with  him  about  his  own  particular  interest,  sought 
means  as  soon  as  he  could  to  compound  with  these, 
and  be  disleagued  from  the  other**. 

129.  Brasidas,  at  his  return  out  of  Macedonia  to 


'   [Bekkcr  and  all  the    MSS.,        *  ["  And  thenceforth  entertained 

liriovras,  "  going  up*':  Goell.  Am.  for  the  Peloponnesians  a  hatred  not 

Popp.  InovTOQ,  "  that  were  already  consistent  with  his  former  feelings 

upon  the  Kime".]  towards  tliem,  hitherto  influenced 

-  ["  To  it".']  by  his  hatred  of  the  Athenians;  and 

'  [^*  The  first  point  of  Perdiccas  betraying  his  own  natural  interest, 

his  dominions".]  sought  any  means"  &c.  Goeller.] 
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Torone,  found  that  the  Athenians  had  already       iv. 
taken  Mende:  and  therefore  staying  there,  (for  he 


thought  it  impossible  to  pass  over  into  Pallene  and    a.  c.  423. 
to  recover  Mende),  he  kept  good  watch  upon  To- 
rone.    For  about  the  time  that  these  things  passed 
amongst  the  Lyncesteans,  the  Athenians,  after  ^  all 
was  in  readiness,  set  sail  for  Mende  and  Scione 
with  fifty  galleys,  (whereof  ten  were  of  Chios),  and 
a  thousand  men  of  arms  of  their  own  city,  six  him- 
dred  archers,  a  thousand  Thracian  mercenaries, 
and   other  targetiers  of  their  own   confederates 
thereabouts,  under  the  conduct  of  Nicias  the  son  of 
Niceratus,  and  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Diotrephes. 
These  launching  from  Potidaea  with  their  galleys, 
and  putting  in  at  the  temple  of  Neptune,  marched 
presently  against  the  Mendaeans.     The  Mendseans  The  Mendeans 
with  their  own  forces,  three  hundred  of  Scione  that  ^e  dty.  ""^""^ 
came  to  aid  them,  and  the  aids  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
in  all  seven  hundred  men  of  arms,  and  Polydamidas 
their  commander,  were  encamped  upon  a  strong 
hill  without  the  city.     Nicias  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  light-armed  soldiers  of  Methone,  and  sixty 
chosen  men  of  arms  of  Athens,  and  all  his  archers, 
attempting  to  get  up  by  a  path  that  was  in  the  hill's 
side,  was  wounded  in  the  attempt,  and  could  not  Nicias  wounded. 
make  his  way  by  force.     And  Nicostratus  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  army,  going  another  way  further 
about,  as  he  climbed  the  hill,  being  hard  of  access, 
was  quite  disordered ;  and  the  whole  army  wanted 
little  of  being  utterly  discomfited.    So  for  this  day, 
seeing  the  Mendaeans  and  their  confederates  stood 
to  it,  the  Athenians  retired  and  pitched  their  camp : 


["  The  Athenians,  as  they  were  preparinp:  to  do,  set  sail"  &c.] 
VOL.  VIII.  LL 
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IV.       and  at  night  the  Mendseans  retired  into  the  city. 

\«AB  ix^'    *  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^y  ^^^  Athenians  sailing  about  unto 
A.  c.  423.    that  part  of  the  city*  which  is  towards  Scione, 

Ol.80.  1  %, 

seized  on  the  suburbs ;  and  all  that  day  wasted  their 
fields,  no  man  coming  forth  to  oppose  them :  (for 
siHiiUoQ  in     there  was  also  sedition  in  the  city) :  and  the  three 
Mende.        huudrcd  Sciouseans  the  night  following  went  home 
again.    The  next  day  Nicias,  with  the  one  half  of 
the  army,  marched  to  the  confines  and  wasted  the 
territory  of  the  Scionaeans ;  and  Nicostratus  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  other  half,  sat  down  against 
the  city  before  the  higher  gates  towards  Potida?a. 
Polydamidas  (for  it  fell  out  that  the  Mendseans  and 
their  aids  had  their  arms  lying  within  the  wall  in 
this  part)  set  his  men  in  order  for  the  battle,  and 
encouraged  the  Mendaeans  to  make  a  sally.     But 
when  one  of  the  faction  of  the  commons  in  sedition^ 
said  to  the  contrary,  that  they  would  not  go  out, 
and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  fight ;  and  was 
upon  this  contradiction  by  Polydamidas  pulled  and 
molested :  the  commons  in  passion  presently  took 
up  their  arms,  and  made  towards  the  Peloponnes- 
ians  and  such  other  with  them  as  were  of  the  con- 
trary faction ;  and  falling  upon  them  put  them  to 
flight,  partly  with  the  suddenness  of  the  charge, 
and  partly  through  the  fear  they  were  in  of  the 
Thegatesopened  Athcuians,  to  whom  thc  gates  were  at  the  same  time 

to  the  Athenians  i         t^         .i  -  •         i^i^ii** 

upon  aedition.  opencd.  T  or  thcy  imagined  that  this  insurrection 
was  by  some  appointment  made  between  them.  So 
they  fled  into  the  citadel,  as  many  as  were  not  pre- 
sently slain;  which  was  also  in  their  own  hands 
before.     But  the  Athenians  (for  now  was  Nicias 

*  ["  Of  the  penimula^\']  -  ["  In  a  seditious  spirit*'.] 
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also  come  back,  and  at  the  town-side)  rushed  into        iv. 
the  city  with  the  whole  army,  and  rifled  it ;  not  as    ""'""' — 
opened  to  them  by  agreement,  but  as  taken  by    a.  c.  423 
force ;  and  the  captains  had  much  ado  to  keep  them  Mende  piuig 
that  they  also  killed  not  the  men.   After  this,  they  »»y'^«^*^°" 
bade  the  Mendaeans  use  the  same  form  of  govern- 
ment they  had  done  before,  and  to  give  judgment 
upon  those  they  thought  the  principal  authors  of 
the  revolt,  amongst  themselves.    Those  that  were 
in  the  citadel,  they  shut  up  with  a  wall  reaching 
on  both  sides  to  the  sea ;  and  left  a  guard  to  defend 
it.     And  having  thus  gotten  Mende,  they  led  their  The  Atheuian 
army  against  Scione.    1 3 1 .  The  Scionseans  and  the  l^l^r^S!^ 
Peloponnesians,  coming  out  against  them,  possessed 
themselves  of  a  strong  hill  before  the  city :  which  if 
the  enemy  did  not  win,  he  should  not  be  able  to 
enclose  the  city  with  a  wall.  The  Athenians  having 
strongly  charged  them  [with  shot]  and  beaten  the 
defendants  from  it,  encamped  upon  the  hill :  and 
after  they  had  set  up  their  trophy,  prepared  to  build 
their  wall  about  the  city.     Not  long  after,  whilst 
the  Athenians  were  at  work  about  this,  those  aids 
that  were  besieged  in  the  citadel  of  Mende,  forcing 
the  watch  by  the  sea-side,  came  by  night:  and 
escaping  most  of  them  through  the  camp  before 
Scione,  put  themselves  into  that  city. 

132.  As  they  were  enclosing  of  Scione,  Perdiccas  Perdiccos  mak 
sent  a  herald  to  the  Athenian  commanders  and  Ji^  ^ohTnu^ 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Athenians,  upon  hatred 
to  Brasidas  about  the  retreat  made  out  of  Lyncus: 
having  then  immediately  begun  to  treat  of  the 
same.  For  ^  it  happened  also  at  this  time  that  Ischa- 

*  ["  And  Perdiccas  (for  it  happened  &c.)  partly"  ^c] 
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iv.       goras  a  Lacedsemonian  was  leading  an  army  of  foot 
unto  Brasidas.     And   Perdiccas,  partly   because 


A.  c.  4231.    Nicias  advised  nim,  seeing*  the  peace  was  made,  to 
give  some  clear  token  that  he  would  be  firm,  and 
partly  because  he  himself  desired  not  that  the 
Peloponnesians  should  come  any  more  into  his  terri- 
tories, wrought  with  his  hosts  in  Thessaly^,  having 
in  that  kind  ever  used  the  prime  men,  and  so 
stopped  the  army  and  munition  as  they  would  not 
so   much  as  try  the  Thessalians   [whether   they 
would  let  them  pass  or  not]  •     Nevertheless  Ischa- 
goras,  and  Ameinias,  and  Aristeus  themselves  went 
on  to  Brasidas,  as  sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
TheLacedsiDOD.  vicw  thc  statc  of  affauTS  there :  and  also  took  with 
1^'^renwrtof  ^hem  from  Sparta,  contrary  to  the  law,  such  men 
«»i~  as  were  but  in  the  beginning  of  their  youth^  to 

make  them  governors  of  cities,  rather  than  commit 
the  cities  to  the  care  of  such  as  were  there  beforCa 
And  Clearidas  the  son  of  Cleonymus,  they  made 
governor  of  Arophipolis ;  and  Epitelidas^  the  sou 
of  Hegesander,  governor  of  Torone. 
A.C.423.  133.  The  same  summer,  the  Thebans  demolished 

TI.C  waiu  of  the  walls  of  the  Thespians,  laying  Atticism  to  their 
iTihJ iTr^Ihr  charge.  And  though  they  had  ever  meant  to  do 
Tiicbani.        it^  yet  now  it  was  easier,  because  the  flower  of  their 

The  tern  lo  of  Y^^^^  ^'^  slaiu  iu  thc  battle  against  the  Athenians. 
Juno  iu  ArKo»   Thc  tcmplc  of  Juuo  in  Argos  was  also  burnt  down 

l»un»t  hv  uegli-        ,  i  i  i  •  i»  /->«i 

genwofnnoid  thc  samc  summer,  by  the  negligence  of  Chrysis  the 

wtMiiau  priott. 


>  ["  When  the  peace"  kc.']  '  [i7/3wvr€c,  those  within  thirty 
*  [His  friends  in  Thessaly:  that  years  of  age.  They  were  neither  ad- 
is,  thc  same  powerful  men,  who,  mitted  to  the  public  assembly,  nor 
ap^ainst  the  general  wishes  of  the  to  till  any  public  office  out  of  the 
nation,  had  conducted  Brasidas  country.  Mucll.  iii.4.] 
through  thc  country.   Thirlwall.]  *  [Pasitelidas  (see  v.  3.). 
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priest,  who  having  set  a  burning  torch  by  the  gar-       ly. 
lands,  fell  asleep :  insomuch  as  all  was  on  fire  and 
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flamed  out  before  she  knew.      Chrysis  the  same     A.c.423. 

Ol.89  2 

night  for  fear  of  the  Argives  fled  presently  to 
Phlius:  and  they,  according  to  the  law  formerly  phaeinis  prit«t 
used,  chose  another  priest  in  her  room,  called  Pha-  pL^croVch^tu. 
einis.    Now  when  Chrysis  fled,  was  the  eighth  year 
of  this  war  ended*,  and  half  of  the  ninth.    Scione,  siege  kid  to 
in  the  very  end  of  this  summer,  was  quite  enclosed;  The  rad  of  the 
and  the  Athenians  having  left  a  guard  there,  went  °^^^  """"""• 
home  with  the  rest  of  their  army. 

134.  The  winter  following  nothing  was  done  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  because 

of  the  truce.  But  the  Mantineans  and  the  Tegeatse,  Battle  between 
with  the  confederates  of  both,  fought  a  battle  at  l^drti?iv°^te. 
Laodicium,  in  the  territory  of  Orestis,  wherein  the 
victory  was  doubtful :  for  either  side  put  to  flight 
one  wing  of  their  enemies,  both  sides  set  up 
trophies,  and  both  sides  sent  of  their  spoils  unto 
Delphi.  Nevertheless,  after  many  slain  on  either 
side,  and  equal  battle  which  ended  by  the  coming 
of  night,  the  Tegeatae  lodged  all  night  in  the  place, 
and  erected  their  trophy  then  presently ;  whereas 
the  Mantineans  turned  to  Bucolion,  and  set  up  their 
trophy  afterwards. 

135.  The  same  winter  ending  and  the  spring  now     A.c.422. 
approaching,  Brasidas  made  an  attempt  upon  Poti-  ^^^'^' 
dsea.    For  coming  by  night,  he  applied  his  ladders :  att«npto»i> 
and  was  thitherto  undiscerned.    He  took  the  time 

to  apply  his  ladders^  when  the  bell  passed  by,  and 

^  [The  d6th  of  her  priesthood  For  securing  the  watchfulness  of 

(see  ii.  2.).  the  sentinel,  there  were  two  contriy- 

'  ["  To  the  vacant  place":  that  ances :  one  used  in  times  of  alarm, 

is,  when  the  sentinel  was  absent  which  the  PotidsDans    appear    to 
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IV.       before  he  that  carried  it  to  the  next  returned. 
Nevertheless  being  discovered  he  scaled  not  the 
wHH,  but  presently  again  withdrew  his  army  with 
The^*^u>e   speed,  not  staying  till  it  was  day.     So  ended  this 
mnih  yew.      ^rjntcr :  aud  the  ninth  year  of  this  war  written  by 
Thucydides. 


TBAK  IX. 

A.C.433. 
Ol.89.3. 


have  neglected,  was  this.  An  officer 
went  his  rounds  with  a  bell,  which 
eveiy  sentinel  was  to  answer  as  soon 
as  he  heard  it.  The  other  was  the 
deliyery  hy  one  sentinel  to  another 
of  a  bell  or  staff:  which  thus  came 
round  at  last  to  the  point  whence  it 


set  out  If  any  sentinel  found  the 
next  man  off  his  post,  he  was  to 
carry  the  bell  back  and  delirer  it  to 
the  sentinel  from  whom  he  received 
it :  so  that  the  bell  returning  the 
wrong  way,  the  delinquent  was 
discovered.    Godler.] 


END   OF   VOL.    Vm. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  BOHN. 


."SCiw-  */         )S  AND  AGAMEMNON,   trans- 

lated from  tlib        ■„  jteorge  Croker  Fox,  Esq.     To 

which  is  prefixed  >eath  of  Demosthenes,  a  dramatic 

Poem,  and  other  Rh     »es  ;  foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  8*. 

"  The  Prometheus  is  translated  with  correctness  and  spirit,  and  in  a 
masculine  and  severe  style,  suitable  to  its  subject,  and  to  the  genius  of  the 
orijipnal  poet    We  give  the  same  praise  to  the  Agamemnon.** 

GentienuuC»  Magazine. 

POLOGY  FOR  C A  ±  RAL  SERVICE ;  crown  Svo.  bds.  Ss. 

"  A  very  elegant  and  .  .structive  little  volume." —  Quarterly  Review, 

"  We  have  to  make  our  apology  to  the  author  of  this  clever  volume,  for 

ha^'ing  delayiHl  expressing  our  admiration  of  it We  cannot  praise  the 

scholar-like  elegance,  the  various  reading,  the  keen  remark,  the  quiet 
humour,  the  well  chosen  quotations,  the  sound  argument,  which  support 
and  adorn  the  work,  without  bearing  vritness  also  to  the  feeling  of  sincere 
piety,  and  to  the  Churchman's  well-grounded  faith,  that  give  a  strong  and 
steady  lustre  to  the  whole." — Gentleman*g  Magazine. 

"  This  is  a  very  delightful  work,  and  contains  much  more  than  its  title 
implies.  The  style  is  quaint  and  original,  and  reminds  us  of  that  of  some 
of  our  old  writers.  It  is  throughout  enriched  with  a  number  of  curious 
and  interesting  quotations  and  illustrations,  which  display  considerable 
information  and  research.  It  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  if  we  may 
list;  such  an  expression,  and  is  deeply  imbued  with  a  love  for  those  admir- 
able and  venerable  institutions  which  we  owe  to  the  wisdom  of  past  ages. 
The  defence  of  the  practice  of  chanting,  of  the  whole  Cathedral  Service, 
and,  indeed,  of  Cathedral  institutions  altogether,  is  excellent,  and  will 
repay  an  attentive  perusal." — Churchman. 

"  This  elegantly  printed  volume  is  inscribed  to  the  poet  Wordsworth, 
and  is  not  alien  to  the  spirit  of  that  gentle  and  accomplished  bard." — 

British  Magazine, 

RRIAN  ON  COURSING.  The  Cynegeticus  of  the  Younger 
Xenophon,  translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Classical  and 
Practical  Annotations,  and  a  brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the 
Author.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  some 
Account  of  the  Canes  Venatici  of  Classical  Antiquity,  by  a 
Graduate  of  Medicine  (the  Rev.    Wm.  Dansey);  with  24 

EMBELLISHMENTS  FROM  THE  ANTIQUE,  ON  InDIA  PAPER,  impe- 
rial 8vo.  (only  250  copies  printed),  extra  boards,  1/.  lis Qd. 

*'  To  the  translator  of  Arrian  we  are  highly  indebted  for  a  most  ample  and 
almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusing,  interesting,  practical,  useful,  and  in-* 
structive  information  on  the  subject,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  accept- 
able and  interesting  to  all  amateurs  of  the  leash.*' — Thacker  on  Courting, 

"  The  reader  who  is  curious  about  the  art  of  courting^  will  find  the 
results  of  vast  reading  and  not  slender  experience  brought  together  in  an 
agreeable  manner  by  this  translator  and  annotator  of  Arrian*s  celebrated 
treatise." — Quarterfy  Review, 

A^TIIURST'S  (Archdeacon  Henry)  MEMOIRS  of  the  late 
Dr.  henry  BATHURST,  Lord  BISHOP  of  NOR- 
WICH ;  2  vols.  Svo.  (published  at  21.  lOs.)  new  cloth,  12*. 


DESCANT  on  the  PENNY  POSTAGE  ;  crown  8vo.  sewed,  It. 

•*  A  very  derer  jea-d'espiit'* — I^onumg  PotL 

DESCANT  ON  THE  PENNY  POSTAGa.   Encore  Edition,  wUk 
a  few  new  Cadences;  crown  8vo.  l«.6d. 

*'A  VERT  CLEVER,   HUMOROUS  BROCHURE,   FULL   OF  GOOD  HITS  AKD 
▲MUSING  SATIRE.** — Gtntlemon'i  Magazine  for  1842,  p.  189. 

DESCANT  UPON  RAILROADS,  by  X.  A.  P.  crown  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

**  Those  who  are  uimcquainted  with  my  former  Descant,  and  not  aware 
of  the  flexile  laws  by  whicn  this  species  otcomposition  is  governed,  ma j  not 
perceiro  at  the  first  glance  the  reUtion  between  some  of  my  paragraphs 
and  my  main  purpose.  Let  me,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  intimate/berare 
I  proceed  any  further,  that  a  prose  descant  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a  voluntary  upon  the  orj^.  In  either  case  tne  performer  is  presumed 
to  have  well  considered  his  subject,  and  to  have  nuuie  a  distinct  sketd  vt 
*it  beforehand.  But  he  is  dischanzed  from  some  strict  observances  to 
which  he  must  in  other  cases  submit  He  is  at  liberty  to  interject  at  wiU, 
and  in  his  own  particular  manner,  any  idea  that  may  flash  across  his 
mind  while  engaged  in  executing  his  design,  provided  it  appear  to  discern- 
ing judges  to  blend  with  his  theme,  and  be  so  brougnt  in  as  not  to 
contravene  those  general  rules  which  all  compositions  are  bound  to 
respect."  Author. 

NUTTALL'S  (Dr.  P.  A.)  CLASSICAL  and  ARCH^:0L0- 
GICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Laws, 
Institutions,  Arts,  &c.  of  the  celebrated  Nations  of  Aiitiquity 
and  of  the  Middle  Ages.  To  which  is  prefixed  A  Synoptical 
AND  Chronological  View  op  Ancient  History,  8vo.  (pub- 
lished at  ISs.)  cloth,  12^. 

PRIAULX'S  (Osmond  de  Beauvoir)  QU^STIONES  MO- 
SAICS :  or  the  Book  of  Genesis  compared  with  the  Remains 
of  Ancient  Religions,  8vo.  extra  boards,  1*5*. 

"  Exhibiting  much  learned  research  and  written  in  the  calm  spirit  of 
philosophical  investigation. —  Westminster  Revietc. 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  research  and  originality" — Globe. 

**  Superficial  and  egotistic — sceptical  and  contemptuous — the  b«x»k  has 
neither  stamina  nor  style  to  pervert;  nay  not  even  to  captivate  the  fanci- 
ful"— Monthly  Review  1 1 1 

PRIAULX'S  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  :  its  Principles  and 
Objects  Exemplified  in  a  plan  for  a  Normal  School,  8vo.  (430 
pages)  extra  boards,  6s. 

VYVYANS  (Sir  Richard)  LETTER  to  his  CONSTITU- 
ENTS AT  Helstone,  on  the  INCOME  TAX,  8vo.  1*. 

CATALOGUE  of  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS  in  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES  on  Sale  by  John  Bohn.  8vo.  (530  pages) 
in  extra  boards,  85. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  ENGLISH  BOOKS  in  ALL  CLASSES 
OF  LITERATURE  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  a  few  days. 

Dec.  Ist,  1842.  17,  Henrietta  Street,  CovcfU  Garden. 
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